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VICTORIA   REGINA. 
Le  Symbole  couronn^  de  la  Libert^. 

MONTALEMBERT. 

Free  Queen  and  Empress  of  the  free, 

Victoria ! 

Crowned  symbol  of  our  Liberty ! 

England  her  homage  pays  to  thee 

Spontaneously,  exultingly, 

Victoria ! 

Guileless  of  heart  and  frank  of  mien, 

Victoria ! 

Securely  on  thy  people  lean ; 

And  be  as  thou  hast  ever  been, 

True  woman,  but  the  more  a  Queen, 

Victoria ! 

Once  happy  Wife  of  noble  mate," 

Victoria ! 
Sacred  in  wedlock's  holy  state ; 
Most  sacred  now,  when  desolate. 
Death  doth  thy  life's  love  consecrate, — 

Victoria ! 
Vol.  I.  B 
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Yet,  widowed  Monarch,  left  alone, 

Victoria ! 
Though  none  there  be  to  share  thy  throne, 
Sorrow  heftelf  to  thee  hath  shown 
Our  hearts'  devotion  all  thine  own, 

Victoria ! 

Royal  Mother!  happy  in  thy  Son, — 

Victoria ! 

Whose  life  of  promise,  well  begun 

Shall  run  the  course  his  Sire  hath  run; 

Let  the  sweet  Bride  his  love  hath  won, 

Victoria ! 

Bid  the  last  cloud  of  mourning  flee, 

Victoria  I 

The  world  expectant  turns  to  thee: 

Thy  name  itself  is  Victory ; 

And  thou  wilt  conquer  worthily, 

Victoria ! 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  EDWARD  DICEY. 

The  French  proverb  about  the  premier  pas  is  emmently  applicable  to 
American  society.  Given  the  first  step,  the  others  follow  very  readily. 
But  then,  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  that  the  first  step  is  a  very  easy  one. 
In  my  own  case  that  step  had  been  taken  for  me.  Thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  my  friends,  I  had  been  so  richly  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction,  that  during  my  visit  to  the  United  States,  I  was  franked, 
as  it  were,  from  town  to  town,  and  house  to  house.  Had  I  not  been 
thus  fortunate,  I  much  doubt  whether  I,  as  a  stranger,  should  have  found 
access  to  American  society  very  readily.  I  have  met  with  many 
Englishmen,  sociable  and  presentable  enough,  who  have  travelled 
through  the  United  States,  without  seeming  to  have  formed  any 
acquaintances  in  the  countiy.  I  attribute  this  not  to  our  insular 
shyness,  but  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  first  footing,  which  an 
unknown  Englishman  meets  with  in  America.  Judging  fi-om  my  own 
experience  in  the  few  towns  where  I  happened  to  be  unprovided  with 
introductions,  a  stranger  in  the  North  is  left  very  much  to  his  own 
resources.     Before  I  set  out  on  my  trans-Atlantic  travels,  I  had  an 
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impression,  prevalent  in  England  since  the  days  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
that  eveiybody  I  met  in  the  States  would  begin  to  catechize  me  about 
my  plans,  tastes,   antecedents,  and  opinions;  and  that  my  difficulty 
would  consist  in  avoiding  chance  acquaintances,  not  in  forming  them. 
I  had  not  been  long  there,  before  I  found  out  my  mistake.     The 
opportunities  a  stranger  has  of  picking  up  acquaintances  are  not  very 
numerous.     I  am  not  speaking,  of  course,  of  residents,  but  of  travellers, 
who  are  only  stopping  a  few  weeks  at  the  utmost  in  any  one  spot.    When 
travelling  by  railway  in  Europe,  you  are  necessarily  thrown  a  good  deal 
into  contact  with  your  fellow  passengers.     Even  in  England,  you  can 
hardly  take  a  long  railway  journey  without  forming  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance Mrith  some  occupant  of  the  small  compartment,  of  which  veiy 
likely,  you  and  he — or  she,  as  the  case  may  be — are  the  only  tenants. 
In  America  you  take  your  seat  in  a  long  car  holding  some  sixty  people. 
Any  word  that  you  say  to  your  next  neighbour  can  be  overheard  by  a 
score  of  bystanders ;  and  tins  of  itself  throws  rather  a  damper  on  the 
first  hesitating  efforts  that  you  make  towards  acquaintance.     Somehow 
or  other,  there  is  no  great  amount  of  general  conversation  amongst  the 
passengers.     Even  parties  travelling  in  company  seem  to  me  to  talk  but 
little.   No  doubt,  the  working  people  that  you  meet  are  read3gbo  talk,  and 
are  for  a  time  pleasant  companions  enough,  but  the  inmates  of  the  more 
aristociatic  ladies'  car,  where  the  cushions  are  s<^er,  and  the  floors 
cleaner  than  in  the  other  carriages,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sociable  fellow- 
travellers.     Moreover,  if  the  cars  are  full — and  they  almost  always  are 
full — ^a  single  gentleman,  not  escorting  ladies,  is  not  admitted  by  the 
condador  into  the  select  car,  and  an  Amerixran  conductor  is  not  a 
Cerberus  you  can  pacify,  like  an  English  guard,  by  the  sop  of  a  shilling. 
So,  after  a  sh<»t  time,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  intruding  into  society,  of 
which  a  bachelor  was  not  thou^t  worthy,  and  took  my  seat  chiefly  in 
the  smoking  cars,  where  the  company  was  more    talkative  though 
less  select 

Then  the  Hotels  are  a  disappointment  to  a  traveller  in  search  of  ac- 
quaintance. They  are  so  large  that  you  hardly  come  across  your 
neighbours.  It  is  true,  that  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
manager  is  a  gentleman,  and  expects  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  you  will 
find  him  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  acquaintance,  and  always  ready 
to  assist  a  stranger  in  any  way  you  can  suggest  So  in  like  manner,  you 
may  frequent  the  bar-room ;  and  you  might  find  many  worse  com- 
panions for  half  an  hour's  chat,  than  the  bar-keeper ;  always  provided, 
you  do  not  assume  the  ''  my  good  fellow  "  tone,  habitual  to  Englishmen 
when  they  want  to  be  afiable  to  their  inferiors.  But  still,  neither  mana- 
ger nor  bar-keeper  will  bring  you  into  acquaintance  with  the  lodgers  in 
the  hotel  Meal-time,  too,  affcrds  little  opening  for  conversation.  You 
breakfast,  lundi,  dine,  and  sup,  in  the  public  room,  and  each  meal  is  on 
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the  table  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  people  drop  in  as  they  like,'so  that 
there  is  no  regular  eating  hour ;  everybody  feeds,  so  to  speak,  upon 
their  own  hook ;  and  anything  like  general  conversation,  such  as  you 
meet  with  at  a  foreign  table  d'hote^  is  almost  unknown.  Unless  therefore, 
by  some  chance  or  other,  you  meet  with  an  acquaintance,  travelling  in 
America  is  solitary  work,  and  a  stranger  finds  it  hard  to  get  any  amuse-' 
ment  save  that  which  his  own  resources  provide  him  with.  Except 
in  one  or  two  of  the  chief  towns,  the  theatres  are  as  poor  as  our  own 
provincial  ones.  There  are  no  public  reading  rooms,  concerts  are  very 
rare,  and  anybody,  whose  taste  does  not  find  gratification  in  billiard 
rooms  and  music  halls,  will  find  that  the  pursuit  of  outdoor  amusement 
in  America  is  attended  with  about  as  much  difficulty  as  it  would  be  in 
an  English  country  town.  From  all  these  causes,  I  am  not  surprised 
to  find,  that  many  Englishmen  have  a  somewhat  dreary  recollection  of 
their  travels  in  the  United  States,  and  look  back  upon  them  much  as  a 
Frenchman  does  on  a  visit  to  our  own  country.  An  English  Sunday  is 
not  a  lively  day,  but  it  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  compared  to  one  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

If,  however,  you  possess  the  "  open  sesame,"  America  is  a  wonder- 
fully pleasaqif  country,  as  far  as  society  goes.  So,  at  least,  I  found  it 
Anybody  who  has  seen  much  of  foreigners  must,  I  think,  feel  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  you  can  get  to  with  them.  The 
first  approach  is  very  pleasant,  but  somehow  you  get  before  long  to  the 
end  of  your  conversational  tether.  Sooner  or  later  you  reach  the 
point  where  you  cease  to  understand  each  other.  Your  thoughts  are 
not  their  thoughts,  your  standard  of  taste,  and  morals,  and  sentiments, 
differs  firom  theirs.  I  am  not  saying  whether  it  is  higher  or  lower,  I 
only  say  that  it  is  fundamentally  different  I  have  known  a  good 
number  of  foreigners  of  different  nations  in  my  life,  and  pretty  closely, 
but  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  could  never  feel  really  intimate 
with  any  of  them.  •  Of  course  the  difference  of  language  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  this,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  sole  or  the  principal  cause. 
Now  with  Americans,  this  feeling  of  mutual  divergence  does  not  exist 
Their  conversation  and  tone  of  mind  and  sentiments  are  novel,  like 
those  of  other  foreigners,  but  they  are  of  a  kindred  character  to  one's 
own.  The  species  may  vary,  but  the  genus  is  the  same.  And  then 
your  American  friends  have  so  much  in  conmion  with  you,  they  care  for 
the  same  things,  they  have  so  many  of  the  same  interests,  they  share  so 
largely  in  the  same  prejudices.  The  difference  between  you  and  them 
is  just  sufficient  to  give  a  freshness  to  your  intercourse  and  not  sufficient 
to  create  a  barrier.  Moreover,  the  indifferentism — ^to  use  a  bad  word 
for  want  of  a  better — ^which  is  the  bane  of  English  educated  conversa- 
tion, has  not  yet  become  fashionable  in  America.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
people  profess  interest  in  wider  subjects,  and  talk  of  more  important 
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matters,  and  speak  their  minds  more  openly,  than  is  possible  for  men 
living  in  our  close-crammed,  artificial,  and  highly  polished  world.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  partial  to  political  or  metaphysical  discussions,  but 
still  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  a  social  system  like  ours,  where 
a  man  can  hardly  express  a  deep  conviction  or  a  grave  opinion,  or  make 
a  thoughtful  remark,  in  promiscuous  society,  without  finding  that  people 
consider  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  etiquette.  Englishmen, 
who  have  lived  much  away  from  home,  must,  I  fancy,  be  often  as- 
tonished at  their  return  to  find  how  people  are  still  talking  on  about 
the  same  petty  gossip,  the  same  local  scandal,  and  the  same  trifling 
subjects  as  they  were  when  they  themselves  dropped  from  out  the  circle 
No  doubt  the  great  civil  war  which  is  now  raging  in  America,  had 
enlarged  the  popular  mind,  and  had  given  a  deeper  tone  to  the  national 
thoughts ;  but  still  the  difference  is  a  normal,  not  an  exceptional  one. 
A  friend  of  mine,  himself  the  most  patriotic  of  Englishmen,  who  re- 
turned the  other  day  from  the  States,  remarked  to  me,  that  in  coming 
back,  he  experienced  much  the  same  feeling  as  he  did  whenever  he 
went  from  England  to  Germany.  He  felt  that  he  had  passed  into  a 
narrower  sphere,  into  a  society  whose  range  of  thought  was  less  active 
and  more  limited.  The  impression  is  one  very  difficult  t^  convey  in 
words.  People  over  here  are,  as  a  class,  cleverer,  more  refined,  and 
more  educated,  but  in  the  New  World  there  is  something  of  a  "  larger 
freer  life,"  which  is  imknown  to  us.  This  width  in  the  range  of  con- 
versation is  a  great  advantage  to  a  stranger.  It  is  true  that  you  are 
liable  to  be  bored,  but  it  is  a  less  infliction  to  be  bored  on  general 
subjects  about  which  you  know<«uid  care  something,  than  to  be  bored 
about  local  gossip  which  is  at  once  uninteresting  and  unintelligible, 
except  to  those  who  form  part  of  a  particular  set 

In  these  remarks,  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  mean  to 
imply,  that  you  do  not  hear  gossip  in  American  society,  or  that  everybody 
you  dine  with  engages  you  in  intellectual  or  political  converse.  I  am 
only  endeavouring  to  give  an  impression  of  a  tone  of  thought  which 
pervades  Northern  society.  There  is  one  feature,  however,  which  is 
common  to  every  American  household  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  enter. 
And  that  is  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome.  Not  only  does  everybody 
seem  glad  to  see  you,  but  I  candidly  believe  that  everybody  is  glad  to 
see  you.  We  are  apt  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  English  hospitality. 
And  yet  I  think  that  if  we  were  put  in  the  confessional,  we  should  all 
own  that  when  we  find  a  stranger  has  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
us,  we  cannot  avoid  a  wish  that  he  had  stopped  at  home.  Our 
houses  are  small ;  our  means  are  limited ;  we  most  of  us  find  it  rather  a 
difficult  matter  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  we  don't 
exactly  care  about  giving  exceptional  entertainments.  We  are  not 
clear  whom  we  can  ask  to  meet  our  new  acquaintance  3  we  fancy  we 
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shall  bore  him ;  and  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  he  will  bore  us.  But 
in  America  a  kindred  feeling  has  no  existence.  Even  in  the  oldest 
portions  of  the  country,  a  good  deal  of  the  colonial,  squatter  feeling  stiU 
hangs  about  society.  Hospitality  is  a  duty  recognised  by  all.  The 
idea  that  a  stranger  from  the  old  country,  who  brings  letters  of  re- 
commendation, should  find  no  civility  shown  him,  is  unwelcome 
to  a  people  proud  of  their  new  home  and  anxious  to  display  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Then  too  Americans  are  more  free  with  their 
money  than  Englishmen.  Provisions  are  cheap,  and  dinner-giving  costs 
little ;  and  a  stranger,  however  unknown,  is  still  something  of  a  lion, 
and  can  give  news  of  the  old  mother  country,  in  which  Americans,  even 
if  they  will  not  confess  it,  take  so  keen  an  interest. 

Supposing  you  have  got  your  introduction  and  are  once  inside  an 
American  household,  it  will  be  your  o^\'n  fault,  if  you  do  not  feel  yourself 
at  home.  There  is  a  kind  of  simplicity,  of  absence  of  formality  about 
the  life,  which  I  found  very  charming.  As  far  as  society  went,  I  own 
New  York  was  the  least  attractive  town  to  me  in  the  Union.  There  was 
too  much  imitation  of  European  customs ;  and  the  imitation  was  not 
eminently  successful  I  remember  a  young  and  ardent  American  lady 
asking  me  if  I  was  not  struck  ynth  the  republican  simplicity  of  the 
"Empire"  city.  Now  that  three  thousand  miles  divide  me  from  my 
feir  questioner,  I  dare  confess  that  I  was  not  On  the  contrary.  New 
York  was  the  only  town  in  the  States,  where  I  saw  much  of  that 
affectation  so  common  in  English  middle  class  society,  which  induces 
people  to  try  and  seem  something  different  from  what  they  are.  As  a 
rule,  the  Americans  one  meets  abroad'^are  not  favourable  specimens  of 
their  countrymen ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  seen  under  favourable 
circumstances;  and  the  fashionable  New  York  world  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Washington  Square  impressed  me  as  resembling,  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  society  of  the  would-be  French  Americans,  who  con- 
gregate about  Meuricc's  and  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  at  Paris,  But,  in  the 
inland  towns,  and  throughout  the  country,  there  was  litde,  if  anything,  of 
this  affectation  visible.  There  is  no  style  about  ordinary  American 
social  life,  servants  and  equipages  and  rich  plate  are  rare ;  but  every- 
thing is  wonderfully  comfortable.  The  meat  is  not  so  good  as  English ; 
but  there  is  a  luxury  and  profusion  about  the  meals,  which  makes  up  in 
quantity  for  what  you  lose  in  quality.  Persons  who,  like  myself,  would 
sooner  be  waited  on  by  clean-looking  women,  than  by  the  tallest  of 
footmen,  who  think  that  the  best  dinner  is  spoilt  if  you  cannot  have  a 
cigar  after  it,  who  plead  guilty  to  a  vulgar  taste  for  seeing  grog  brought 
in  before  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  and  who  also  have  no  objection 
to  dining  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  will  consider  that  the  advantages  of 
American  social  entertainments  counterbalance  the  disadvantages. 

And  then,  the  women  are  very  charming.    This  much  the  most  bitter 
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hater  of  Yankeedom  must  admit  Take  any  American  evening  party,  and 
you  will  see  a  greater  proportion  of  interesting  looking  girls  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world  I  know  of.  Regular  beauty  is  rarer  than  with 
us ;  that  beauty  which  the  French,  why  or  wherefore,  I  know  not, 
have  assigned  to  the  devil — certainly  so.  But  the  faces  are  so  bright 
and  animated,  the  features  are  so  delicate,  the  eyes  so  full  of  spirit, 
that  it  would  be- hypercritical  to  complain  because  the  complexion 
always  foretells  a  future  sallowness,  and  the  hair  has  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  curL  The  manner,  too,  to  my  mind  constitutes  the 
chief  charm  of  American  female  society.  You  never  experience  in 
the  States  the  torture  of  being  introduced  to  a  woman  who  has 
nothing  to  say  for  herself.  As  a  rule  the  women  are  better  educated, 
or,  at  any  rate,  more  widely  read,  than  the  men,  and  there  is  a  frankness 
and  openness  in  their  conversation  which  one  misses  sadly  in  our  own 
more  guarded  intercourse.  To  our  conventional  English  prejudices, 
it  is,  I  admit,  somewhat  startling,  when  a  young  lady  whom  you  have  met 
for  the  first  time,  whose  name  you  have  not  caught,  and  who  is  obviously 
equally  uncertain  about  your  own,  tells  you  that  her  parents  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  like  to  call.  But  even  if  your  own 
good  taste  docs  not  teach  you  so,  experience  will  soon  show  you 
that  this  freedom  of  manner  implies  no  want  of  delicacy.  I  recollect 
once,  by  the  way,  being  present  at  an  incident,  which  strangely  illustrated 
the  latitude  allowed  to  the  independence  of  American  young  ladies.  I 
had  been  asked  to  join  a  large  picnic  whose  whereabouts  I  purposely  avoid 
mentioning,  for  fear  that  these  lines  should  find  their  way  across  the  ocean. 
The  daughters  of  the  giver  of  ^he  entertainment  were  two  handsome 
and  rather  spoilt  girls,  veiy  goodnatured  and  not  over  wise.  Ten  o'clock 
was  the  hour  fixed  for  starting,  and  the  party  was  assembled  in  due  course 
by  the  time  appointed.  We  had  a  long  journey  to  take,  and  it  was 
an  object  to  start  punctually ;  but  when  everything  was  ready,  it  was 
found  that  the  two  young  ladies  in  question,  who  had  been  among  the 
earliest  comers,  were  not  forthcoming.  Enquiry  was  made,  and  gra- 
dually it  oozed  out,  that  a  certain  interesting  soi-disant  Italian  Count 
(who,  by  the  way,  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  an  impostor)  had  failed 
to  keep  his  appointment,  and  that  the  two  girls  had  driven  off  alone 
without  asking  leave,  to  rout  him  up  at  his  hotel.  Papa  was  furious, 
and  would  have  insisted  on  starting  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreaties 
of  Mamma,  and  the  representations  of  the  guests.  At  last,  after  half 
an  hour's  delay  the  truants  reappeared,  bringing  back  the  Count, — of 
whom  I  should  add  they  knew  next  to  nothing, — as  a  captive.  The 
party  was  a  mixed  one,  and  I  heard  numbers  of  complaints  about  the 
ill-breeding  of  these  young  ladies  in  keeping  so  many  people  waiting  in 
order  to  get  a  cavalier  for  themselves.  But  I  did  not  hear  a  suspicion 
breathed— even  by  members  of  their  own  sex — that  they  had  done 
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anything  discreditable,  or  had  committed  any  outrage  on  social  rule?. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  trait  was  a  common  one  of  American 
ladies.  It  is  indeed  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  I  witnessed. 
But  I  mention  it  to  show  the  extreme  freedom  which  young 
girls  can,  if  they  like,  avail  themselves  of  in  the  States,  without 
running  the  risk  of  damaging  their  reputation.  How  far  the  systena 
works  altogether  favourably  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  Two  facts^ 
however,  are  certain,  American  women  make  very  good  and  very  domestic 
wives,  and  married  life  is  wonderfully  free  from  scandal  in  the  States. 
The  truth  is  that  the  abstract  woman  occupies  a  position  in  America, 
dissimilar  to  that  held  by  her  in  any  other  country.  I  recollect  talking 
to  my  friend  N.  P.  Willis  on  this  point,  and  his  telling  me  that  a 
Mrs.  W.,  a  very  pretty  and  fashionable  New  York  lady,  complained  ,to 
him,  that  she  quite  dreaded  having  to  return  to  Europe,  where  her 
husband  was  obliged  to  live,  because  she  should  miss  so  much  Ihe 
attention  she  had  got  used  to  in  America.  Mixed  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  affectation,  there  was  some  truth  in  this  remark.  Throughout 
the  States,  there  is  a  respect  paid  to  women,  which  I  never  saw  equalled 
elsewhere.  A  young  girl  might  travel  alone  from  Maine  to  Missouri 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  nbt  only  would  she  meet  with  no  annoy- 
ance, but  that  on  the  contrary  she  might  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  any 
stranger  she  met  At  times,  undoubtedly,  the  manifestations  of  this 
sentiment  are  exaggerated.  It  never  seemed  correct,  according  to  my 
notions  of  the  eteisial  fitness  of  things,  that  an  old  man  should  be  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  give  up  his  seat  in  the  cars  to  a 
strapping  young  woman,  as  well  able  to  stand  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
carriage.  Still  there  is  a  grace  about  the  custom.  No  matter  whether 
a  woman  is  old  or  young,  beautiful  as  Venus,  or  as  ugly  as  Medusa,  she 
is  a  woman,  and  as  such,  has  a  right  to  a  kind  of  deference  not  awarded 
to  her  in  older  countries.  So  it  is  in  conversation.  An  American  lady 
would  be  insulted  if  any  man  showed  that  he  did  not  consider  it  worth 
his  while  to  aigue  seriously  with  her ;  and  in  consequence,  though  the 
intellectual  ability  of  women  is  probably  much  the  same  in  both 
countries,  yet  the  average  intellectual  cultiu"e  is  greater  in  America 
than  in  England.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  increase  the 
direct  political  and  social  importance  of  the  female  sex.  I  remember 
an  abolitionist  of  some  little  note,  telling  me  that  as  soon  as  the  negroes 
were  emancipated,  the  next  reform  would  be  the  emancipation  of 
women  j  and  though  my  informant  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  and 
indiscreet  zealots,  who  do  more  harm  than  good  to  any  cause  to 
which  they  attach  themselves,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  expressed  an  idea 
not  unlikely  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

In  most  respects  the  ordinary  social  life  of  an  American  household  is 
very  like  that  of  an  English  one.     Every  man,  almost  without  an  ex- 
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ceptioDy  is  in  business  m  some  form  or  another,  so  that  the  male 
members  of  tlie  family  are  away  from  home  during  the  day.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  servants,  causes  the  ladies  to  look  after  the  cares  of 
the  house  perhaps  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  similar  position  here. 
But  otherwise  they  appeared  to  do  very  much  what  they  would  have 
done  in  England.  Every  American  woman  is  a  politician,  and  reads  the 
papers  regularly,  an  occupation  which  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time. 
Then  too,  there  is  a  popular  passion  for  attending  lectures  and  meetings, 
which  creates  in  itself  a  number  of  sources  of  interest  for  women ;  and 
finally,  calling  in  America  is  a  custom  enforced  with  the  strictest  regu- 
larity. Moreover  the  rocking  chair  is  like  smoking,  at  once  an  amuse- 
ment and  an  employment  The  extent  to  which  American  families  live 
in  hotels,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  The  practice  un- 
doubtedly offers  great  attractions  to  persons  with  small  incomes  and  with- 
out children.  Still  of  all  the  people  I  was  introduced  to,  I  only  found 
one  gentleman  living  with  his  wife  at  an  hotel,  and  that  was  at  Washing- 
ton, where  my  friend  was  himself  only  a  visitor  for  a  few  months.  Of 
course  for  one  family  who  lives  at  an  hotel  in  England,  you  have  a 
hundred  who  do  so  in  America;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  was 
very  common  for  a  newly  married  couple  to  board  at  an  hotel  during  the 
first  year  or  so  after  marriage.  But  in  no  sense  is  hotel  life  the  habitual 
or  ordinary  one  of  well-to-do  Americans.  The  social  amusements  of  the 
people  are,  like  our-  own,  mostly  home  ones.  In  almost  all  the 
Northern  States  the  climate  is  too  cold  in  winter  and  400  hot  in  summer 
for  out-of-door  amusements  to  be  much  in  fashion.  In  the  winter  there 
are  the  sleighing  carnivals,  which  are  doubtless  very  enjoyable  to  people 
who  have  no  objection  to  having  their  fingers  frost  bitten,  and  in  the 
early  summer  there  are  the  strawberry  feasts,  which  are  a  sort  of 
gigantic  picnics  got  up  by  the  members  of  some  class  or  congre- 
gation. Dancing  is  said  to  be  the  great  passion  of  the  young  people  in 
America.  Personally  I  saw  very  little  of  it,  for  since  the  war  there  has 
been  a  strong  popular  feeling  against  balls  or  festive  meetings  of  any 
kind.  The  few  dances  I  saw  anything  of,  were  very  like  ordinary 
London  parties,  except  perhaps,  that  supper  was  a  more  substantial  meal 
than  it  is  in  London.  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  about  them 
was  the  extreme  youth  of  the  company.  As  a  rule,  all  American 
women  marry,  and  marry  young;  and  after  marriage  they  go  out 
very  little  to  balls.  The  great  majority  become  "Church  members," 
and  most  of  the  Churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopalian,  look 
unfavourably,  to  say  the  least,  on  dancing.  *  Card  playing  seemed  to  me  as 
rare  in  families  as  it  is  in  England,  and  indeed,  from  what  I  saw,  I 
should  say  that  gambling  in  games  of  chance  was  not  a  natural  vice  of 
the  Northerners.  The  chief  patrons  of  the  Faro  rooms  were  the  wealthy 
Southerners,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  most  of  these  saloons 
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had  been  shut  up  for  want  of  custom.  One  odd  fact  about  the  Americans 
is  that  they  are  eminently  an  unmusical  people.  I  never  remember  to 
have  heard  singing  at  any  private  party,  or  in  any  house  I  stopped  in. 
In  New  York  alone  is  there  an  Italian  Opera,  and  even  that  is  only 
occasionally  open.  In  the  great  Western  cities,  where  the  population  is 
half  German,  there  are  "  Gesang  Vereins"  and  concerts,  and  oratorios, 
but  in  the  American  towns  proper,  any  kind  of  musical  entertainment 
seemed  to  be  very  rare.  I  believe  myself  there  is  something  in  the 
dryness  of  the  air  which  affects  the  voice.  A  very  old  resident  in  the 
States,  who  knew  a  great  deal  of  music,  declared  to  me  that  the 
American  birds  never  sang,  or  rather  that  their  notes  had  no  harmony  in 
them.  My  Northern  friends  indignantly  repudiated  the  assertion,  and  I 
am  not  judge  enough  myself  of  melody  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
subject 

But,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  obvious,  that  the  climate  of  America  must 
produce  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  physical  qualities  of  any  race 
used  to  our  European  climacteric  conditions.  The  very  moment  that 
you  set  foot  in  America  you  feel  that  you  are  breathing  another  air. 
Its  first  effect  is  very  exhilarating.  There  is  a  sort  of  champagne 
sparkle  in  it,  (I  am  speaking  of  the  winter  time,)  which  makes  your 
blood  run  more  briskly  than  it  does  in  our  land  of  mist  and  fog.  After 
a  short  time,  however,  the  keenness  of  the  air  acts  upon  the  nerves,  and 
you  become  conscious  of  a  strange  wakefulness.  Then,  in  the  summer, 
there  is  a  sort  of  dull  oven  heat,  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  sea  coast  and 
get  any  distance  inland,  to  which  we  have  no  parallel  in  Europe. 
Moreover  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  spring  time  are  far 
beyond  anything  that  we  ever  experience.  In  the  early  part  of  March 
I  have  known  it  so  hot  one  day,  that  light  summer  clothing  had  to  be 
brought  into  requisition ;  and  the  next  day,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  some  couple  of  feet  deep.  These  constant  alternations  of 
extreme  warmth  and  cold,  and  the  briskness  of  the  atmosphere, 
operate  unquestionably  on  the  physical  condition.  It  is  common  to 
ascribe  the  sallowness  and  thinness  of  Americans,  to  their  unwholesome 
diet  and  the  stifling  temperature  they  maintain  in  their  houses  by  means 
of  the  hot-air  pipes.  There  is  sojpething  in  this,  but  I  believe  myself 
these  habits,  however  pernicious,  are  effects  not  causes.  In  the  long 
run,  I  fancy  that  climate  has  more  to  do  than  fashion  with  national 
customs  of  living  and  eating.  While  I  was  in  America  I  got  fond  of 
flannel  cakes  and  dough  muffins  and  molasses — ^things  the  very  idea  of 
which  my  stomach  revolts  from  here :  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  second 
winter  I  should  have  found  the  hot  air  of  the  dwelling  houses  essential  to 
comfort  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  two  facts  are  certain,  that  stout 
persons  are  almost  as  rare  as  dwarfs  in  America,  and  that  curly  hair  is 
almost  an  equal  rarity. 
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I  am  not  sure,  whether  the  saying  that  a  country  may  be  judged  by 
its  literature  is  generally  a  fair  one,  but  in  the  case  of  America  it  holds 
good.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  read  more  than  any 
people  in  the  world,  and  the  amount  of  matter  which  appears  annually 
in  type  throughout  the  United  States,  must,  I  should  think,  far  exceed 
that  which  is  published  during  the  same  period  in  the  whole  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  And  this  literature  to  my  mind  exactly  represents  the 
intellectual  status  of  the  people.  The  average  is  wonderfully  creditable, 
but  the  individual  products  are  not  remarkable.  If  you  except  Haw- 
thorne, and  Emerson,  and  Longfellow,  and  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  who 
would  be  recognised  in  any  country  as  men  of  very  peculiar  talents,  • 
what  living  American  writer  is  there  of  first-rate  or  even  second-rate 
ability  1  I  exclude  Motley,  and  Bancroft,  and  Prescott,  and  others 
from  this  category  because,  great  as  their  talent  is,  it  is  that  rather  of 
compilers  than  of  creators.  No  candid  Amepcan  would,  I  think,  deny, 
that  in  the  three-score  years  or  more,  during  which  his  country  has  been 
in  existence  as  a  fiiU-blown  community,  it  has  contributed  but  little  to 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  world.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  high 
class  literature  of  America  is  of  English  parentage ;  the  ordinary  native 
growth  is  respectable,  doubtless,  but  not  brilliant.  If  you  look  through 
the  contents  of  an  average  American  book-stall  you  will  find  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  books  displayed  there  are  reproductions  of  the  latest 
English  works  of  note,  and  that  the  other  fourth  consists  of  sentimental 
stories  of  about  the  same  intellectual  calibre  as  those  which  appear  in 
the  Family  Herald  and  the  London  Journal,  The  stories  are  eminently 
moral,  seem  to  be  written  expressly  for  a  schoolgirl  public,  and  contain 
a  fearful  amount  of  twaddle.  When  I  was  in  America,  the  theme  of 
almost  all  the  nouvellettes  de  circonstance  which  I  read,  was  invariably  the 
same.  A  young  Northern  lady,  of  a  Bront^-and-water  type,  went  down 
into  the  South  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  secession,  as  a  governess 
to  a  Vii^nian  family.  While  there,  an  aristocratic  planter  fell  in  love 
with  her,  was  converted  by  her  influence  to  Anti-Slavery  views ;  and 
when  the  war  broke  out,  after  a  certain  amount  of  perils  and  hardships, 
the  fond  couple  made  their  way  North  and  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards. Of  course  the  plot  varied,  but  the  heroine  was  always  a  New 
England  governess,  and  the  hero  was  always  a  Virginian  slave  owner. 
"Queechy"  and  the  "  Wide  Wide  World "  may  be  taken  as  typical 
works  of  a  large  class  of  American  popular  literature.  Of  the  serial 
writers,  I  have  no  hesitation  indeed  in  saying,  that  the  authoresses  are 
far  better  than  the  authors.  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Wetherell,  Miss  Cum- 
mins, and  Fanny  Fern,  could  not  easily  be  matched  by  any  of  their 
male  competitors  in  novel  writing.  I  plead  guilty  to  vexy  little  admi- 
ration for  the  works  of. these  ladies,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  are 
indubitably  the  best  of  their  class. 
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In  saying  this,  I  h^ve  no  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I 
consider  the  intellectual  power  of  Americans  inferior  to  that  of  English- 
men. If  I  did  so,  I  should  be  asserting  what  I  know  to  be  false.  It 
is  not  the  authors,  but  the  public  which  is  wanting  in  America.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  in  our  times  you  cannot  have 
writers  unless  you  have  readers  also.  Now,  in  the  United  States,  the 
class  educated  enough  to  read  books  requiring  a  certain  degree  of 
culture  for  their  enjoyment  is  comparatively  a  small  one.  Moreover, 
the  shortsighted  refusal  of  the  Federal  Government  to  consent  to  any 
law  of  international  copyright  has  told  most  unfavourably  upon  native 
talent.  Publishers  are  but  men,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  pay  high  prices  for  American  works  of  genius,  when  they,  can 
republish  the  best  productions  of  English  literature  for  nothing.  Hence 
there  is  little  encouragement  for  American  authors  to  produce  works, 
for  which  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  remuneration  inadequate. 
Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  belong  to  that  class  of  authors  who  write  as 
the  birds  sing,  because  they  cannot  help  doing  so ;  and  they  are  great 
writers,  not  because  they  are  bom  in  America,  but  in*  spite  of  their 
being  bom  there;  but  there  is  very  little  about  either  themselves  or 
their  works  which  is  puiiely  American,  as  apart  from  English.  Lowell 
and  Wendell  Holmes  and  Miss  Harding, — a  very  young  lady  writer  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  career  before  her, — ^are  the  only  'American 
writers  of  real  merit,  who  in  my  opinion  are  in  any  distinct  sense  native 
authors.  At  the  present  moment,  the  great  public  for  whom  an' 
American  has  to  write,  corresponds  intellectually  to  that  portion  of  our 
own  public  which  delights  in  Chamber^  Miscellany  and  the  London 
Journal^  which  thinks  Martin  Tupper  a  poet,  and  considers  the  "Recrea- 
tions of  a  Country  Parson  "  a  work  of  profound  philosophy.  No  doubt, 
as  education  in  the  States  becomes  condensed  as  well  as  diffused,  a 
public  for  high  class  literature  will  grow  into  existence ;  but  its  era  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth  noting  as  a  fact,  that  no  single 
Southem  State  has  ever  produced  a  literature  of  its  own,  or  any  single 
writer  even  of  American  note.  The  peculiar  institution,  whatever  else 
may  be  its  merits  or  demerits,  does  not  breed  men  of  letters. 

Yet  I  by  no  means  think  that  the  Americans,  as  a  people,  are  devoid 
of  poetry.  The  sentimentality  of  the  nation  is  very  widely,  if  not  very 
highly,  developed.  It  is  an  old  joke  in  the  country  to  say,  that  when- 
ever a  stranger  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  American  town,  tiie  first  thing 
his  host  takes  him  to  see  is  the  cemetery.  Certainly  the  burying 
grounds  are  almost  the  prettiest  sights  in  Northem  cities.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  climate  has  somewhat  modified  the  gloomy  feeling  with 
which  Americans — as  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  race — are  naturally  disposed 
to  regard  the  external  paraphernalia  of  death.  Everywhere  the  grave- 
yard is  decked  out  with  trees,  and  flowers,  and  walks.    In  that  land. 
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where  sectarian  animosity  is  almost  unknown,  men  of  all  creeds  and 
faiths  sleep  together  in  the  common  burying  ground;  and  thus  it 
j)ecomes,  as  it  were,  a  public  property  in  which  all  citizens  are  alike 
interested.  The  outward  expression  of  grief  has  not  been  so  much 
refined  away  as  in  our  more  morbid  civilization.  Inmiense  importance 
is  attached  to  the  place  of  burial.  The  great  desire  of  all  the  common 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  war  seemed  to  be,  to  ensure  that  if  they  died  in 
the  campaign,  they  might  be  buried  in  their  own  State  and  amongst 
their  own  people.  Everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  war,  the 
towns  were  covered  with  notices  of  different  doctors,  who  engaged  for  a 
small  amount,  to  embalm  bodies  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  would 
bear  transporting  homewards ;  and  in  the  height  of  the  fighting,  coffins 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  freight  of  the  eastern  raihroads.  Mourn- 
ing is  worn  deeper  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  it  is  with  us ; 
and  when  a  man  dies,  not  only  his  family,  but  his  friends  and  casual 
acquaintances  are  expected  to  attend  the  funeral.  In  the  West,  where 
the  German  element  is  strongest,  this  state  of  feeling  finds  its  mani- 
festation in  the  quaintest  forms.  If  you  look  through  the  obituary  of 
any  Western  newspaper,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  little  scraps  of  original 
poetry,  forming  headings  to  the  notices  of  the  fiinerals.  Here  is  one  on 
a  child  aged  seven  months  and  three  days : — 

*'  Our  angel  boy  is  sleeping 
Beneath  the  C3rpress  tree. 
And  Susan  and  I  are  weeping 
And  long  shall  weep  for  thee,  (sic) 
The  grave  ere  now  enfolds  him 
Within  its  narrow  celL 
No  more  shall  we  behold  him, 
Our  angd  boy,  farewell ! " 

But  of  all  the  many  obituary  notices  that  I  read,  there  was  one  which 
stood  apart  and  alone.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  I  can  only  give  a 
few  sentences  from  it.  It  was  headed  "  Death  of  my  Mother,"  and  ran 
thus : — "  Momentous  events — events  pregnant  with  the  deepest  solem- 
nity— ^are  crowding  themselves  upon  me.  But  a  few  days  since,  so  gay 
and  beautiful  did  the  world  appear,  that  I  was  led  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  spot  on  which  the  sun  continually  shone ;  on  which  pleasures 
were  unalloyed.  I  looked  out  upon  the  green  meadows,  the  opening 
buds  of  the  forest,  while  the  silver-throated  songsters  saluted  my  fears 
with  theu:  richest,  gayest  melodies.  In  short,  there  seemed  a  new  life, 
a  gushing  life,  ebbing  up  in  the  material  world.  All  was  beautiful, 
majestically  so.  I  thought  this  a  happy  world.  But  to-day  how  dis- 
tinct, how  marked  the  change.  All  these  things  seem  but  mockeries. 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  them ;  they  bring  no  solace,  no  comfort  to  a 
gloomy  sorrow-stricken  heart,  and  only  teach  the  futility  of  earthly 
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hopes.  And  what  has  wrought  this  wonderful  change  ?  It  is  summed 
up  in  these  tremendous  words,  '  My  mother's  dead  i' " 

And  so  on  throughout  line  after  line  of  like  rhapsodies.  Now^ 
in  England  we  should  set  this  down  as  a  bad  hoax  or  the  effusion  of  a 
lunatic  But  there  it  was  meant  seriously  and  taken  seriously.  The 
sentiment  may  be  false  and  strained,  but  still  it  is  sentiment 

In  fact,  both  intellectually  and  socially,  America  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  very  like  what  England  would  be,  supposing  that  you  could 
destroy  that  peculiar  public  of  ours  which  gives  its  tone  to  our  thought 
and  literature,  and  which  was  once  well  defined  as  the  public  that  takes 
in  the  Times;  and  could  also  eliminate  that  infinitely  larger  public, 
which  cannot  read  anything  at  all.  Create  a  nation  equal  in  understand- 
ing and  education  and  honesty  to  one  formed  principally  from  our 
tradesmen  and  intelligent  mechanic  classes,  and  you  will  have  a  commu- 
nity wonderfully  like  the  North  American.  At  the  outset  such  a  people 
would  not,  as  far  as  taste  and  education  went,  take  any  high  rank,  but  it 
would  contain  the  germs  of  ail  those  qualities  which  constitute  national 
grandeur.  The  foundation  in  short  would  be  a  noble  one,  dioug^  the 
final  edifice  might  not  yet  be  c<»istructed. 
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CHAPTER  L 


SILVERTON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

I  DOUBT  much,  whether  I  could  invent  a  fiction,  that  should  be  more 
interesting  to  my  readers,  than  the  authentic  bit  of  family  history  I  am 
about  to  offer  them.  The  facts  happened,  and  the  actors  in  them  were, 
with  very  little  difference,  such  as  they  will  be  represented  in  the 
following  pages.  But  although  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed,  since 
the  circumstances  occurred,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the 
publication  of  them,  to  make  such  changes  in  names  and  localities,  as 
should  obviate  the  possibility  of  causing  annoyance  or  offence  to  indivi- 
duals still  living.  The  episcopal  city  in,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which,  the  events  really  took  place,  shall  therefore  be  called  Silverton  ; 
and  it  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  our  south-westernmost  counties,  where 
no  search  among  the  county  families  will,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
enable  any  too  curious  reader  to  identify  the  real  personages  of  the 
history. 

The  ancient  and  episcopal  dty  of  Silverton  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully situated  towns  in  England    Seated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  valley 
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on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  about  a  mile  below  the  town  becomes 
tidal,  and  three  miles  further  reaches  the  sea,  its  environs  comprise 
almost  every  variety  of  English  scenery.  The  flat  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
occupied  with  watermeads,  rendered  passable  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  locality  and  impassable  to  strangers,  by  a  lab3ninthine  system  of 
streams  and  paths,  diversified  by  an  infinity  of  sluices,  miniature  locks, 
and  bridges  removable  at  pleasure  after  the  fashion  of  drawbridges.  The 
town  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  physically  and  morally  low  parts 
of  it  lying  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Sill,  is 
built  on  a  slight  elevation  sufficient  to  raise  it  above  the  damp  level  of 
the  water^meadowa  The  highest  point  of  this  eminence  was  once  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  extensive  buildings  of  Silverton  Casde.  Now 
the  picturesque  ivy-grown  keep  only  remains ;  and  the  rest  of  the  space 
backed  by  the  high  city  wall,  which  on  that  side  of  the  city  has  been 
preserved,  forms  the  admirably  kept  and  much  admired  garden  of 
Robert  Falconer,  Esq.,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Falconer  and 
Fishboume,  the  wealdiy,  long  established,  and  much  respected,  bankers 
of  Silverton. 

On  ground  immediately  below  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  and  sufficiently 
lower  for  the  two  buildings  to  group  most  admirably  together^  stands 
the  grand  old  Cathedral,  with  its  two  massive  towers,  one  at  either 
angle  of  the  west  frcoit,  which  looks  towards  the  declivity  and  the  valley. 
The  space  between  the  Cathedral  and  the  site  of  the  castle,  is  occupied 
by  that  inmost  sanctuary  and  privileged  spot  of  a  cathedral  city,  the 
Close.  The  old  city  is  not  in  any  part  of  it  a  noisy  one.  For  though  it 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  prosperous  cloth  trade  and  manufacture, 
commerce  and  industry  have  long  since  deserted  it,  preferring  for  their 
.modem  requirements,  coal-measures  to  water-meadows.  But  a  still 
deeper  quietude  broods  over  the  Close.  The  beautifiilly  kept  gravel 
walk — it  is  more  like  a  garden  walk  than  a  road — ^which  wanders  among 
exquisitely  shaven  lawns,  from  one  rose-covered  porch  to  another  of  the 
irregularly  placed  prebendal  houses,  is  rarely  cut  up  by  wheels.  The 
Deanery  gardens,  and  those  of  two  or  three  other  of  the  prebendal  resi- 
dences run  up  to  a  remaining  fragment  of  the  old  city  wall  tp  the  right 
hand  of  the  casde  keep,  as  those  of  Mr.  Falconer  the  banker  do  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  ancient  tower,  supposing  the  person  looking  at  them 
to  stand  facing  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  stand  on,  and  a  pleasant  view  to  fsLce  ; — ^it  was 
so  forty  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  it  still  is  so,  despite  the  cutting  down 
of  canonries,  and  other  ravages  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  If 
<Hie  stood  not  quite  opposite  the  centre  of  the  west  front  of  the  church, 
but  sufficiently  to  the  left  of  that  point  to  catch  a  view  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  long  nave,  and  the  southern  transept  with  its  round-headed 
Saxon  windows  and  arches, — ^for  diat  part  of  the  building  belonged  to 
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an  earlier  period  than  the  nave  ;— of  the  mouldering  and  ivy-grown,  but 
still  sturdy  looking  and  lofty  keep  of  the  old  castle  on  the  higher  ground 
behind ; — of  the  fragments  of  city  wall  to  the  right  and  left,  covered  with 
the  roses  and  other  creeping  plants  of  the  banker's  garden  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  those  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries  on  the  other ; — of  the 
noble  woods  of  Lindisfam  Chase  on  the  gentle  swell  of  the  hill,  which 
shut  in  the  horizon  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  city ; — and  of  the  sleepy  quiet  Close  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  with  its  low  roofed,  but  substantial,  roomy,  and  exceedingly 
comfortable  grey  stone  houses  showing  with  so  admirably  picturesque 
an  effect  on  the  brilliant  green  of  the  shaven  lawns,  which  run  close  up 
to  the  walls  of  them ; — ^if  one  stood,  I  say,  so  as  to  command  this 
prospect,  one  would  be  sigt  to  linger  there  awhile. 

Suppose  the  hour  to  be  ten  a.m.  on  a  September  morning.  The  last 
bell  is  ringing  for  morning  service.  Dr.  Lindisfam,  in  surplice,  hood, 
and  trencher-cap,  is  placidly  sauntering  across  the  Close  from  his  house, 
next  to  the  Deanery,  with  a  step  that  seems  regulated  by  the  chime  of 
the  bell,  to  take  his  place  as  canon  in  residence  at  the  morning  service. 
Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam,  Senior  Canon,  is  literally  if  not  ecclesiastically 
speaking,  always  in  residence.  For  he  loves  Silverton  Close  better  than 
any  other  spot  of  earth's  surface ;  and  keeps  a  curate  on  his  living  of 
Chewton  in  the  Moor,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  Dr.  Lindisfam 
stepping  across  to  morning  service,  pauses  an  instant,  as  he  observes  with 
a  slight  frown  an  insolently  tall  dandeHon  growing  in  the  Close  lawn ; 
and  makes  a  mem.  in  his  mind  to  tell  the  gardener  that  the  Chapter 
cannot  tolerate  such  slovenly  gardening.  A  little  troop  of  choristers  in 
surplices  and  untasselled  trencher-caps,  headed  by  old  Peter  Glenny  the 
organist,  are  coming  round  the  northern  comer  of  the  west  front  from 
the  schoolroom.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorbum,  the  Minor  Canon,  who  has 
to  chant  the  service,  is  not  yet  in  sight ;  for  he  was  officiating  as  presi- 
dent of  a  glee  club  till  not  the  smallest  of  the  small  hours  last  night ; 
and  being  rather  late  this  moming  is  now  coming  up  the  hill  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  at  a  speed  which  will  just  suffice  to  bring  him  to 
his  place  in  the  choir  in  time  to  dash  off  with  "  Enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  Thy  servant,  O  Lord,"  at  the  exact  instant  that  the  bell 
sounds  its  last  note,  and  Dr.  Lindisfam  at  the  same  moment  raises  his 
benignant  face  from  the  trencher-cap  in  which  he  has  for  a,  moment 
hidden  it,  on  entering  his  stall,  moving  as  he  did  so  with  a  sort  of  suant, 
mechanical,  yet  not  ungraceful  action,  which  seemed  to  combine  a  bow 
to  the  assembled  congregation,  with  a  meditative  prayer  condensed  into 
the  briefest  possible  time.  The  rooks  are  cawing  tAeir  moming  service 
^e  while  in  the  high  trees  behind  Mr.  Falconei^s  house,  a  large  mansion 
more  modem  and  less  picturesque  than  the  Canons'  houses,  a  little 
behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  spot  where  I  have  supposed  the  contem- 
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plator  of  this  peaceful  scene  to  take  his  stand.  The  morning  sun  is 
gilding  and  lighting  up  the  distant  Lindisfam  woods ;  a  white  mist  is 
lying  on  the  water-meads ;  and  a  gentle  drowsy  hum  ascending  from  the 
lower  districts  of  the  city.  The  sights  and  sounds  that  caress  the  eye 
and  ear,  are  all  suggestive  of  peacefulness  and  beauty  ;  and  are 
poetized  by  a  flavour  of  association  which  imparts  an  infinite  charm  to 
the  scene. 

And  there  were  no  heretic  Bishops  or  free-thinking  Professors  in 
those  days  throughout  all  the  land.  There  was  no  Broad  Church; 
and  "  earnestness ''  had  not  been  invented.  It  was  a  mighty  pleasant 
time ;  at  least,  it  was  so  inside  Cathedral  Closes.  Dissenters  were 
comparatively  few  anywhere,  and  especially  in  such  places  as  Silver- 
ton.  They  were  understood  to  be  low  and  noxious  persons,  with. 
greasy  faces  and  lank  hair  who,  in  a  general  way,  preferred  evil  to 
good.  It  was  said  that  there  were  some  few  of  these  Pariahs  in 
the  low  part  of  the  town ;  and  even  that  they  met  for  their  unhallowed 
worship  in  some  back  lane,  under  the  ministry  of  a  much  persecuted  and 
almost  outlawed  shoemaker.  But  of  course,  none  of  these  persons 
ever  ventured  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  Close  with  their  presence. 
The  heresiarch  cobbler  felt  himself  to  be  guilty,  and  slunk  by  like  a 
whipped  hound,  if  he  met  any  one  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries  in  the 
street  The  latter  of  course  ignored  the  existence  of  any  such  obscure 
and  hateful  sectarians ;  although  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  denizen 
of  the  Close  had  been  known  to  listen,  though  under  protest,  to  a  story 
that  Peter  Glenny  had  of  a  scapegrace  nephew  of  his  having  once 
entered  the  conventicle  in  the  lower  town,  and  having  then  found  the 
impious  wretches  singing  hymns  to  a  hornpipe  tune ! 

The  base  creatiures,  who  were  guilty  of  such  enormities,  were  too  few 
and  too  obscure  to  cause  any  trouble  or  scandal  in  the  dignified  Church- 
loving  Silverton  society.  If  a  Bishop  did  endow  a  favourite  son  or  son-in- 
law  with  an  accumulation  of  somewhat  incompatible  preferments,  if  a 
reverend  Canon  did  absent  himself  for  a  year  or  two  together  from 
Silverton,  or  hold  preferment  with  his  canonry  not  strictly  tenable  with 
it,  leave  some  of  the  little  churches  in  the  city  unserved  some  Sunday 
evening,  because  he  was  engaged  to  a  dinner-party  in  the  country,  or 
indulge  in  a  habit  of  playing  whist  deep  into  Sunday  morning ;  or  if  a 
Minor  Canon  were  found  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight  elsewhere  than 
in  his  study  or  his  bed,  or  did  chance  to  get  into  trouble  about  sporting 
without  a  licence,  or  did  stroll  into  his  country  church  to  take  some  odds 
or  ends  of  surplice  duty  in  his*shooting  gaiters,  while  he  left  his  dog 
and  gun  in  the  vestry, — ^why  there  was  no  "  chiel  ;amang  them"  to  take 
invidious  note  of  these  things,  much  less  to  dream  of  printing  them ! 
In  short  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  am  about  to 
speak,  was  that  good  old  time,  which  ftous  aufres  who  are  sur  la  retour 

Vol.  I.  c 
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remember  so  well ;  and  which  was  so  pleasant,  that  it  is  quite  sad  to 
think  that  it  should  have  been  found  out  to  be  so  naughty ! 

It  would  seem  nevertheless  that  there  had  been  still  better  times  at  a 
yet  more  remote  period  For,  there  wese  even  forty  years  ago,  individuals 
in  the  Silverton  world,  who  looked  with  regret  at  the  march  of  progress, 
''which  had  even  then  commenced.  And  old  Dennis  W)rvill  the  verger, 
-who  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  used  to  complain  much  of  a  new- 
fangled order  of  the  Chapter  that  the  litany  should  be  chanted,  declaring 
that  in  good  Dane  Burdei^s  days  morning  service  was  over,  and  all 
said,  and  the  door  locked  afore  eleven  o'clock.  But  thus  it  is  I  ^  /Etas 
parentum^  says  the  poet  in  the  same  mind  with  old  Dennis  Wyvill  the 
verger,  ^*  ^ias  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit  ms  mquiarcs^  max  datwvs 
Jrcgeniem  vUiosiorem'* 

The  progress  of  time  has  not  quite  spared  either,  the  material  beauty 
of  Silverton  or  its  environs.  One  or  two  rows  of  "semi-detached 
villa  residences,"  have  made  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  which,  however  charming  they  may  be  as  resi- 
dences to  the  dwellers  in  them,  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
One  of  these  more  especially  has  caused  the  destruction  of  a  clump  of 
elm  trees,  which  fonnerly  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  fragment  of  city 
wall  that  bounds  Mr.  Falconer's  garden, — or  rather,  that  which  was  his 
at  the  date  of  this  history — comes  to  an  end,  and  which  filled  most 
charmingly  to  the  eye  the  break  in  the  landscape  between  that  object 
and  the  grass  green  watermeads  below ;  and  has  thus  done  irreparable 
injury  to  dear  old  Silverton.  For  the  rest,  the  city  and  its  surrounding 
country  are  much  as  they  used  to  be.  The  woods  of  Lindisfam  Chase 
beyond,  and  as  one  may  say,  behind  the  town,  supposing  it  to  face  to- 
wards the  valley  of  the  Sill,  are  as  rich  in  verdure  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  The  less  thickly,  but  still  well  wooded  park-like  scenery  of 
Wanstrow  Manor,  the  residence  forty  years  ago,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Famleigh,  is  unchanged  on  the  more  gradually  rising  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  The  quaintly  picturesque  view  of  the  watermeadows  up  the 
stream,  closed  at  the  turn  of  it  westwards  about  two  miles  above 
Silverton  bridge  by  the  village  and  village  church  of  Weston  Friary,  is 
unaltered.  In  the  opposite  direction  below  the  bridge,  the  population 
has  somewhat  increased ;  and  the  houses,  most  of  them  of  a  poor 
description,  are  more  numerous  than  of  yore.  And  the  new  cottages, 
although  somewhat  more  fitted  for  decent  human  habitation  than  the  old 
ones,  are  less  picturesque.  Modem  squalor  and  poverty  are  especially 
unsightly.  It  is  as  if  the  ill  qualities  of  the  old  and  the  new  had  been 
selected  and  combined  to  the  exclusion  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
either. 

Further  from  the  city  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  naturally  still  more 
unchanged    The  rich  and  brilliantly  green  meadows  and  pasture  lands 
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in  the  lower  grounds ;  the  poppice-circled  fields  of  tillage  of  the  upland 
faimsy  the  red  soil  of  which  contrasts  so  beautifully  with  the  greenexy  of 
the  woodlands;  the  gradually  increasing  wildness  and  unevenness  of 
the  country,  as  it  recedes  from  the  valley  of  the  Sill,  and  approaches 
the  higher  ground  of  Lindis&m  Chase  on  the  Silverton  side  of  the 
stream;  and  the  curiously  sudden  and  definitely  marked  line,  which 
separates  the  Wanstrow  Manor  farms  from  the  wide  extent  of  moorland 
which  stretches  away,  many  a  mile  to  the  northwards  and  along  the 
coast,  on  the  (^posite  or  left-hand  side  of  the  little  river;  all  this, 
of  course,  is  as  it  was.    And  it  was,  and  is,  very  beautiful. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AT   WESTON    FRIARY. 

There  were  two  roads  open  to  the  choice  of  any  one  wishing  to  go  from 
Wanstrow  Manor  to  Lindisfam  Chase.     The  most  direct  crossed  the 
Sill  by  Silverton  bridge  and  passed  through  that  city.     Thje  distance  by 
this  road  was  little  more  than  eight  miles.     But  the  pleasanter  way 
cither  for  riding  or  walking  was  to  cross  the  river  at  Weston  Friary,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  city  altogether,  and  reaching  the  wilder  and  more 
open  district  of  the  Chase,  almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  valley 
at  Weston,  so  as  to  make  the  greafest  part  of  the  distance  by  the  green 
lanes,  and  unenclosed  commons  which  at  that  point  occupied  most  of  the 
space  between  the  lowlands'of  the  valley  and  Lindisfam  woods.     The 
distance  by  this  route  was  a  good  ten  miles,  however.     The  highest  part 
of  the  ground  of  the  Chase,  which  shut  in  the  horizon  to  the  west- 
ward behind  Silverton,  has  been  mentioned  as  being  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  city.     But  the  fine  old  house,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  Chase,  was  not  so  far.     Nor  was  it  visible  from  the  town.     A  little 
brawling  stream  called  Lindisfam  brook  ran  hiding  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  ravine  between  Silverton  and  the  Lindisfam  woods ;  and 
fell  mto  the  Sill  a  mile  or  two  above  Weston  Friary.     This  little  valley 
and  its  brook  were  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  four  or  five 
from  tfie  wood-covered  summit  above  mentioned.     The  ground  fell  from 
this  latter  in  a  gentle  slope  all  the  way  down  to  the  brook,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  sudden  and  almost 
precipitous  dip  of  which  gave  the  valley  tiie  chaiucter  of  a  ravine.     The 
bouse  was  situated  about  half  way  down  this  gentle  declivity,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  firom  the  top,  that  is,  and  as  much  from  the  brook, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  charming  little  ivy-grown  bridge  high  above  the 
stream,  carrying  the  carriage  road  from  Silverton  to  Lindisfam.     The 
same  little  brook  had  to  be  crossed  by  those  who  took  the  longer  way 
from  Wanstrow,  and  by  those  who  came  from  Weston  Friary  to  the 
Chase;  and  for  foot  passengers,  there  was  a  plank  and  rail  across  the 
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Stream.  Those  travelling  this  route  on  horseback,  however,  had  to 
ford  the  Lindisfam  brook ;  and  in  sloppy  weather  the  banks  were  apt 
to  be  very  soft  and  rotten,  insomuch  that  many  a  pound  of  mud  fr»m 
the  Lindisfam  brook  ford  had  been  brushed  from  bedraggled  riding 
habits  in  the  servants'  halls  of  the  Chase  and  the  Manor.  For  the 
intercourse  between  these  two  mansions  was  very  frequent,  and  the  ride 
by  Weston  Friary,  as  has  been  said,  was,  especially  to  practised  riders, 
the  pleasantest 

Indeed  for  those  who  like  open  country,  and  have  no  objection  to  a 
little  mud  and  a  moderate  jump  or  two,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
country  for  a  ride  than  all  this  part  of  the  Lindisfam  Chase  property. 
In  the  driest  weather  the  turf  of  the  lanes  and  commons  was  rarely  too 
hard,  but  in  wet  weather  it  was  certainly  somewhat  too  soft.  This  was 
most  the  case  on  the  Weston  Friary  side  of  the  Lindisfam  brook.  On 
the  other  side  the  ground  rose  towards  the  Chase  more  rapidly,  and  as 
the  higher  land  was  reached,  became  naturally  drier.  But  though  there 
was  a  slight  rise  from  the  ford  on  the  other  side,  sufficient  to  cause  the 
brook  to  seek  its  way  into  the  river  Sill  a  mile  or  two  further  up  the 
stream  instead  of  falling  into  it  at  the  village  of  Weston,  this  elevation 
of  the  ground  between  the  valley  of  Lindisfam  brook  and  the  water- 
mead  around  the  village,  was  not  sufficient  at  that  point  to  prevent  all 
the  intervening  land  from  being  of  a  very  wet  and  soft  description.  If 
I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  topography  of  the  environs  of  Silverton 
at  all  clear  to  the  reader,  it  will  be  understood,  that  this  same  swell  of 
the  ground,  which  between  Weston  and  the  ford  over  the  brook  of 
Lindisfam  was  a  mere  tongue  of  marshy  soil,  rose  gradually  but  rather 
rapidly  in  the  direction  down  the  Sill,  till  it  formed  the  comparatively 
high  ground,  on  which  Silverton  was  built,  and  from  which  the 
Lindisfam  woods  could  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
brook,  which  had  there  become  a  deep  ravine,  as  has  been  described. 
A  good  country  road,  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  country  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sill,  passed  through  the  village  of  Weston  Friary  on  its 
course  to  Silverton,  finding  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  water- 
meadows,  and  making  in  that  direction  also  a  singularly  pretty  ride. 
This  road  having  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  brook  by  a  bridge  called 
Paulton's  Bridge,  nearly  two  miles  above  Weston,  held  its  way  along  the 
tongue  of  low  land  which  has  been  described,  keeping  close  to  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Just  above  Weston,  this  space  between  the  two  streams 
was  not  above  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  was  all  open  common,  divided 
off  from  the  road  however  at  that  point,  by  a  low  timber  fence,  con- 
sisting of  two  rails  only,  which,  traced  at  a  period  when  such  land  was 
of  small  value,  left  a  wide  margin  of  turf  along  the  road  side. 

About  the  same  hotu:  of  that  same  beautiful  September  moming,  at 
which  the  reader  has  had  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Lindisfam  on  his  way  to 
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xnoming  service  at  the  Cathedral, — 3.  litde  later  perhaps ;  but  even  if  it 
had  still  been  I?afu  Burder's  time,  the  service  could  not  be  yet  over ; — 
an  old  labourer  paused  in  his  loitering  walk  along  the  road  towards 
Silverton,  to  look  at  two  ladies  on  horseback  coming  at  a  full  gallop 
across  the  common,  followed  at  some  little  distance  by  a  groom. 

**  Now  for  a  jump  1"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  stood  to  look;  **  there 
ben't  another  in  all  the  country  has  such  a  seat  on  a  horse  as  my  Lady 
have !     And  Miss  Kate,  she's  just  such  another !" 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  two  ladies  came  lightly  over  the  low  rail  on  to 
the  turf  by  the  road  side,  the  younger  of  the  two  giving  a  plajrful 
imitation  of  a  view  hallo,  as  she  cleared  her  fence,  in  a  voice  whose  silver 
notes  were  musical  as  the  tones  from  a  flute. 

Lady  Famleigh  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  gentle  reader,  and  Miss  Kate 
Lindisfam,  daughter  of  Olifier  Lindisiarn,  Esq.,  of  the  Chase. 

The  fence  was  not  much  of  a  jump ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  ladies  betokened  that  they  were  accustomed  to  much  severer  feats 
of  horsemanship  than  that  It  was  a  soft  morning,  and  though  the 
Lindisfam  woods  above  were  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  old 
castle  keep,  and  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Silverton  were  clearly 
defined  in  the  bright  air,  the  mist,  as  has  been  said,  was  still  lying  in 
the  valley,  and  glistening  drops  of  the  moisture  had  gathered  on  the 
brims  and  on  the  somewhat  bedraggled  feathers  of  the  ladies'  low- 
crowned  beaver  hats,  and  on  the  curls  of  hair,  which  hung  in  slightly 
dishevelled  disarray  around  their  necks.  They  bore  about  them,  too, 
still  more  decided  marks  of  hard  riding.  Their  habits  were  splashed 
with  mud  up  to  their  shoulders,  and  the  lower  parts  of  them  were 
evidently  the  worse  for  the  passage  of  Lindisfam  brook  ford.  Their 
whole  appearance  was  such,  in  short,  that  had  a  malicious  fairy  dropped 
them  just  as  they  were  into  the  midst  of  the  ride  in  Hyde  Park,  they 
would  have  wished  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up.  Yet  many 
a  fair  frequenter  of  that  matchless  show  of  horsewomen,  would,  more 
judiciously,  have  given  any  thing  to  look  exactly,  age  for  age,  like 
either  lady.  They  were  both  beautiful  women,  though  the  elder  was 
the  mother  of  a  peer,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  the  House.  In 
feet,  the  Dowager  Lady  Famleigh  was  only  in  her  forty-fourth  year. 
Her  companion  was  twenty-six  years  younger.  But  both  were  in  face 
and  figure  eminently  beautiful,  and  did  not  look  les^  so  for  the  glow 
which  their  exercise  had  called  into  their  cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  in 
their  eyes  from  the  excitement  of  their  gallop.  Both  sate  their  horses 
to  perfection,  as  the  old  man  had  said ;  and  both  were  admirably  well 
mounted ; — Lady  Famleigh  on  a  magnificent  bay,  and  Kate  on  a  some- 
what smaller  and  slighter  black  ; — as  indeed  they  needed  to  be  for  the 
work  they  had.  been  engaged  in.  Their  horses  were  splashed  from 
fetlock  to  shoulder,  and  from  nose  to  cmpper ;  and  the  gallop  up  the 
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rise  from  the  ford,  and  over  the  deep  turf  of  the  soft  common  made 
their  flaidus  heave  as  their  riders  pulled  up  in  the  road ;  and  the  breath 
&om  their  mobile  nostrils  was  condensed  into  little  clouds  just  a  shade 
darker  than  the  white  mist  that  lay  on  the  water-meads.  But  the  eyes 
in  their  pretty  thorough-bred  heads  were  as  bright  as  those  of  their 
mistresses  ;  and  as  they  turned  their  heads  and  erect  ears  up  the  road 
and  down  the  road,  as  if  inquiring  for  further  orders,  they  seemed  rather 
anxious  to  be  off  again,  than  distressed  by  what  they  had  already  done. 

'^Why  Kate!"  cried  Lady  Famleigh,  in  a  dear,  ringing,  cheery 
voice,  that  would  have  been  good  to  any  amount  as  a  dn^t  for  sympa- 
thy on  any  one  within  earshot,  *^  Why  Kate,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  if  there 
is  not  Freddy  Falconer  coming  along  the  road  on  his  cob,  looking  for 
all  tiie  world,  of  course,  as  if  he  had  been  just  taken  out  of  the  bandbox 
in  which  the  London  tailor  had  sent  him  dc^^m  for  the  enlightenment  of 
us  natives  !  Shall  we  run,  Kate,  like  naughty  girls  as  we  are  ; — shall  we 
show  our  Silverton  arbiter  cUgantiarum  a  dean  pair  of  heels ;  or  boldly 
stay  and  abide  the  ordeal  T' 

''  Oh  I  vote  for  standing  our  ground,"  answered  Kate ;  ^  I  see  no 
reason  for  running  away !"  she  added  laughing,  but  with  a  somewhat 
heightened  colour  in  her  chedc. 

**  To  be  sure  !  What  is  Freddy  Falconer  to  you,  or  you  to  Freddy 
Falconer !  Them's  your  sentiments,  as  old  Gafifer  Miles  says,  eh  Kate  f 
Who's  afraid  1  I  am  sure  I  am  not !"  replied  Lady  Famleigh,  looking 
half  jestingly,  half  observantly,  into  her  goddaughter's  face ; — for  she 
stood  in  that  relationship  to  Miss  Lindisiam. 

Kate  laughed,  and  shook  her  pretty  head,  putting  up  a  litde  slender 
band  in  its  neatly  fitting  gauntlet,  as  she  did  so,  to  make  a  little  un* 
avowed  attempt  at  restoring  her  hair  to  some  small  appearancie  of  order. 

In  another  minute  the  rider,  whom  Lady  Famleigh  had  observed  in 
the  road,  coming  up  at  a  walk,  reached  the  spot  where  the  ladies  were. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  some  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny— even  Lady  Famleigh  could  not  have  denied — ^that 
Nature  had  done  her  part  to  qualify  him  for  becoming  the  arbiter 
eUgantiarum^  she  had  sneeringly  called  him.  He  was  indeed  remark- 
ably handsome ;  fair  in  complexion,  with  perhaps  a  too  delicate  and 
unbrcmzed  pink  cheek  for  a  man ;  plenty  of  light  brown,  crisp,  curiing 
hair;  no  moustache  or  beard,  and  dosely  trimmed  whiskers;  ('twas 
f(Hty  years  ago ;)  large  light  blue  eyes,  a  well  formed  mouth,  the  Eps 
of  which  however  were  rather  thin,  and  lacked  a  little  of  that  colour 
in  which  his  cheek  was  so  rich ;  and  a  tall  well  proportioned  figure; — 
a  strikingly  handsome  man  unquestionably. 

Nor  had  Fortune  been  behindhand  in  contributing  her  share  to  the 
perfect  production  in  question.  For  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  was  the 
only  son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous  banker,  the  senior 
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partner  of  the  old  established  and  much  respected  firm  of  Falconer  and 
Pishboume  of  Silverton.  And  as  for  Art,  her  contributions  to  the  joint 
product  had  been  unstinted,  and  in  her  best  possible  style.  Evexy 
portion  of  the  costume,  appointments,  and  equipments  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Fakoner  and  his  horse,  from  the  top  of  the  well-brushed  beaver  to  the 
tip  of  the  well-polished  and  faultless  boot  of  the  biped,  and  from  the 
artistically  groomed  tail  to  the  shining  curb-chain  of  the  quadruped, 
were  absolutely  perfect ;  and  fully  justified  the  anticipatory  commenda- 
tion that  Lady  Famleigh  had  bestowed  upon  them.  And  in  addition 
to  all  this,  k  may  be  said,  that  Falconer  was  an  almost  universal 
favourite  in  the  Silverton  society — in  the  "  very  best "  Silverton  society, 
of  course.  The  young  men  did  not  admire  him  quite  so  much  as  the 
young  ladies.  But  this  was  natural  enough.  Both  sexes,  however,  of 
the  old,  professed  an  equally  &vourable  opinion  of  him.  He  was  held 
to  be  a  good  son,  as  attentive  to  his  £ither's  business  as  could  well  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  a  well-conducted  and  steady  young 
man,  and  by  pretty  well  all  the  Silverton  matronociacy  a  decidedly 
desiiable  ''ParttT 

(How  naturally  we  Anglo-Saxon  folks  speak  French  whenever  we 
have  anything  to  say  of  which  we  are  at  all  ashamed ;  or  any  lie  to  tell !) 

''  Good  mcmiing.  Lady  Famleigh !  Good  morning.  Miss  Lindisfam !  ^ 
he  said,  saluting  the  ladies  with  easy  grace,  as  he  came  up  to  them ; 
**  You  are  not  only  riding  early  this  morning,  but  you  have  been  riding 
some  time  earlier ;  for  I  see  you  have  crossed  Lindisfam  brook  I" 

Both  ladies  gave  a  nod  in  return  for  his  salutation.  Lady  Famleigh, 
not  a  distant  or  supercilious,  but  rather  a  dry  one,  (if  a  nod  can  be  said 
to  be  dry,  as  I  think  it  may — )  and  Kate  a  goodnatured  one,  accompanied 
by  a  goodhumoured  smile. 

'^  You  have  been  riding  early  too,  which  is  paying  this  misty  morning 
a  much  higher  compliment!"  returned  Lady  Famleigh,  ''for you  are 
already  returning  to  Silvertoa" 

**Yes!  I  have  been  to  Churton  Basset  already  this  moming.  My 
father  wanted  a  letter  taken  to  Quom  and  Prideaux  there  before  they 
opened  for  the  day.    Some  business  of  the  bank.*' 

**  Well ;  our  ride  is  not  so  near  its  end  as  yours.  We  are  going  up  to 
the  Chase  again,  as  soon  as  I  have  visited  an  old  fiiend  of  mine  in  the 
village  here.  Will  you  ride  over  the  common  with  us  %  Come  up  to 
the  Chase ;  and  Miss  Imogene  shall  give  you  some  luncheoa  And 
you  may  ride  over  with  me  back  again  to  Wanstrow  in  the  aStemoon, 
if  you  like." 

And  Kate  bowed  her  backing  of  the  invitation,  with  a  smile  that 
made  Mr.  Frederick  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  accept  it ;  although,  in 
fact,  Kate  had  intended  only  to  be  courteous,  and  by  no  means  wished 
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to  be,  on  this  occasion,  taken  at  her  word,  or  rather  at  her  bow  and 
smile ;  for  she  had  not  spoken. 

It  was  true  that  Fred  had  Messrs.  Quom  and  Prideaux*s  answer  to 
his  father's  letter  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
mattered  much  whether  it  reached  its  destination  a  few  hours  sooner  or 
later.  And  in  truth  it  was  the  con^sideration  of  the  nature  of  the  ride 
proposed  to  him,  rather  than  any  anxiety  about  the  letter,  that  made 
him  plead  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Silverton  as  an  excuse  for  not 
accepting  the  proposal. 

"  Well,  good  day  then !  You  are  a  pearl  of  a  messenger !  Give  my 
compliments  to  your  father ;  and  oh !  Mr.  Falconer !  there  is  a  lot  of 
mud  in  the  road  by  the  lock  yonder !  Take  care  you  do  not  splash 
yourself!    Goodbye!" 

He  understood  the  sneer  well  enough ;  and  would  have  been  riled 
at  it,  if  Kate  had  not  administered  an  antidote  to  the  acerbity  of  her 
godmother's  tongue,  by  giving  him  a  parting  nod  and  a ''  good  bye, 
Mr.  Falconer,"  in  which  there  was  no  acerbity  at  alL 

Nevertheless,  as  the  young  man  rode  off  towards  the  city,  and  the 
ladies  turried  their  horses'  heads  to  enter  the  village  of  Weston  Friary, 
Kate  said,  addressing  her  companion; 

"  How  could  you  think  of  inviting  him  up  to  the  Chase  to-day  1  As 
if  we  had  not  enough  to  think  of,  without  having  strangers  on  our 
hands!" 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  Kate!"  answered  the  elder  lady.  *'Do  you 
think  I  imagined  that  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  Master  Freddy 
consenting  to  ride  over  Lindisfam  common  with  you  and  me  1  Catch 
him  at  it !     But  at  what  time  do  you  think  yoiu:  sister  may  a^ve  ? " 

"  We  have  calculated  that  she  may  be  at  the  Chase  by  two.    I  wanted 
to  meet  her  in   Silverton,  but  papa  thought  it  best  that  we  should  all 
receive  her  together  at  home.     We  must  take  care  to  be  back  at  the ' 
Chase  by  that  time.     I  would  not  be  out  when  she  comes  for  the 
world!" 

"  Oh !  no  fear !  I've  only  to  say  half  a  dozen  words  to  old  Granny 
Wilkins,  poor  thing,  in  Weston  here,  and  then  we'll  go  up  to  the  Chase 
best  pace.  We  sha'n't  be  long,  since  we  have  not  Master  Freddy 
at  our  heels." 

"  Why,  what  a  spite  you  have,  Godmama,  against  poor  Mr.  Falconer ! 
What  has  he  done  to  offend  you  1" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear  !  And  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  being  offended  with  him.  It  is  true  I  don't  like  him  quite  so  much 
as  all  the  Silverton  young  ladies  do ! " 

*    "  I  don't  think  you  like  him  at  all !    Why  don't  you  1"  asked  Kate 
with  a  blunt  straightforward  frankness  that  was  peculiar  to  her. 
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« Well,  I  don't  like  him  at  all,  that* s  the  truth  I  'But  you  know  the  old 
rhyme,  Elate  !  *  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell ! '  &c.,  &a  Upon  second 
thoughts  however,  I  think  I  can  tell  why  I  don't  like  Freddy  Falconer. 
He  is  a  regular  .  .  .  .  " 

^  Oh,  not  a  snob,  as  you  said  of  that  superfine  Captain  Mamisty,  the 
other  day.     I  don't  think  Mr.  Falconer  is  a  snob  f " 

"  No,  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  snob.   Why  should  you  fancy  I  was  ?" 

"  Only  because  when  you  called  Captain  Mamisty  so,  you  said  'a 
regular  snob,'  just  in  the  same  sort  of  way." 

**  Well,  this^time  I  am  going  to  say  a  regular  something  else.  No !  it 
would  not  be  fair — or  true,- to  say  that  Fred  Falconer  is  a  snob.  But  I 
can  put  what  he  is  into  four  letters  too !" 

"  Not  a  fool !"  expostulated  Kate. 

"  No,  thaf  s  not  quite  it,  either ;  though  I  have  known  wiser  men 
than  Fred     Try  again ! " 

"  Dandy,  has  five  letters,"  said  Kate  meditatively. 

'^  Yes,  and  so  has  scamp !  and  I  do  not  mean  to  call  Mr.  Falconer 
that  either.  No,  if  I  must  tell  you,  it  is  p— r — ^i — g,  Freddy  Falconer 
IS  a  regular  prig !  And  I  am  not  fond  of  prigs.  But  Heave^n  help  us 
all !  there  are  worse  things  than  prigs  in  the  world  ;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  man.  Only,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  "  to  make  a 
dean  breast  of  it,  Kate,  I  have  fancied  lately  that  I  have  seen  symptoms 
of  his  Sultanship  having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  throw  the  handkerchief 
in  the  direction  of  lindisfam  Chase.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  sure  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ! "  said  Kate,  with  a  little 
toss  and  a  great  blush. 

"So  much  the  better!  In  that  case,  Freddy  and  I  shall  remain  very 
good  friends.  He  may  make  love  to  every  other  girl  in  the  county  for 
aught  I  care.  But  if  he  meddles  with  my  Kate,  gare  la  marraine  !  diat's 
all !  Will  you  come  in  with  me  to  see  old  Granny  Wilkins,  dear ;  or  sit 
on  your  horse  till  I  have  done  1    I  sha'n't  be  a  minute." 

"  No,  no !  let  me  come  in  with  you.  Granny  Wilkins  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine."  So  the  groom  helped  both  the  ladies  to  dis- 
mount at  the  door  of  the  cottage ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  unsur- 
prised manner  in  which  the  paralytic  old  inhabitant  of  it  received 
her  visitors,  that  they  were  neither  of  them  strangers  to  her. 

The  business  with  Dame  Wilkins  was  soon  despatched,  as  Lady 
Famleigh  had  said  that  it  would  be.  It  consisted  only  of  the 
administration  of  one  or  two  little  articles  of  creature  comfort,  a 
trifle  of  money,  and  a  few  of  those  kind  words,  more  valuable  than 
any  of  these,  when  spoken  by  the  gentle  and  wealthy  to  the  poor 
and  simple  with  that  tact  and  heartiness '  which  are  both  naturally 
inspired  by  genuine  sympathy,  but  which  are  as  naturally,  and  with 
fatal   result,  wanting  to  those  charitable  ministrations,  performed  as 
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a  matter  of  duty,  according  to  cut  and  dry  rtdes^  even  thou£^  those 
rules  shall  have  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
tpf^Yima  of  modem  social  science. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two 
things,  that  tliere  is  between  the  workmanship  of  soipe  old  cinque-cenio 
artist^  and  the  product  of  a  Birmingham  steam  factory.  There  is 
much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Millions  of  the  required  article  are 
turned  out  of  hand  instead  of  units.  There  is  infinitely  less  loss  of 
material  The  article  produced  is  according  to  every  mechanical 
test,  even  better  than  the  handiwork  of  the  old  artist  ^  It  is  more 
accurate,  its  rounds  are  absolutely  round,  its  angles  true  angles; 
each  individual  article  of  the  gross  turned  out  per  hour  is  exactly 
the  same  as  every  other,  and  all  are  adapted  with  scientific  fore- 
thought to  the  exact  requirements  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
But  the  old  handicraftsman  impressed  his  individuality  on  the  work 
of  his  hands, — ^put  his  whole  soul  into  it,  as  we  say,  more  literally 
than  we  often  think,  as  we  use  the  phrase.  What  is  the  di£ference 
between  this  old  i6th  century.  •  .  anything,.  .  •  inkstand,  lad/s 
needleca^  or  what  not,  and  the  article  imitated  from  it  by  our 
mechanical  science?  I  am  not  artist  enough  to  say  what  the 
difference  is ;  but  I  see  it  and  feel  it  readily  enough !  And  so 
does  everybody  else.  And  the  market  value  of  the  ancient  artist's 
piece  shall  be  as  a  thousand  to  one  to  that  of  the  modem  imitation 
of  it  And  I  know  that  this  subtle  difference,  and  this  superior 
value  is  due  to  that  presence  of  the  workman's  soul,  which  the  best 
possible  steam-engine,  (having  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  improvement, 
no  soul)  cannot  impart  to  its  products. 

The  best  possible  mechanism,  whether  applied  by  dynamic  science  to 
the  shaping  and  chasing  of  metal,  or  by  social  science  to  the  cheering 
of  poverty  and  the  relirf  of  suffering,  must  not  be  expected  to  do  the 
work  of  individually  applied  sympathy,  heart  and  souL  Bat  modem 
civilization  needs  beautiful  inkstands  in  millions ;  and  the  masses  of 
modem  population  need  ministrations  only  to  be  supplied  by  organised 
social  machinery.  Vezy  tme  !  Only  do  not  let  us  suppose,  that  we  get 
the  same  thing,  or  a  thkig  nearly  as  precious.  Maybe  we  get  the  best 
we  can.  But  the  human  brain-directed  hand  must  come  in  contact  with 
the  material,  to  produce  the  higher  order  of  artistic  beauty.  And 
individual  human  sympathy,  unclogged  by  rules,  must  bring  one  human 
heart  into  absolute  contact  with  another,  before  the  l)est  kind  of  ^  relief" 
can  be  attained. 

Dame  Wilkins  however  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  real  artistic 
article,  in  the  kind  visits  of  Lady  Famleigh.  But  the  few  kind  words, 
which  were  treasured  and  repeated,  and  prized,  did  not  take  long  in 
iaying ;  and  the  twt>  ladies  in  a  very  few  minutes  were  mounting  their 
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horses  again.  Miss  lindisfam  was  already  in  the  saddle ;  and  Lady 
Famleigh  was  about  to  mount,  when  the  groom  said  in  an  under  voice ; 
"  Please,  my  Lady,  the  tobacco  !" 

"  To  be  sure !  what  a  brute  I  am  to  have  forgotten  it !  give  me  the 
packet,  Giles."  She  took  the  little  parcel  Giles  produced  from  his 
pocket,  and  returning  into  the  cottage  said,  "  Here,  granny  !  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Giles,  I  should  have  forgotten  the  best  of  my  treat  Here's 
half  a  pound  of  baccy  to  comfort  you  as  the  cold  nights  come  on." 

^  Oh  !  my  •Lady !  That  is  the  best !  You  knows  bow  to  comfort  a 
poor  old  body  as  has  lost  the  use  of  her  precious  limbs.  Thank  you, 
my  Lady,  and  God  bless  youl"  said  the  old  woman,  as  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  came  into  her  wateiy  old  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  gratification 
contained  in  that  small  packet 

**  I  say,  Godmamma  dear,"  said  Kate  after  a  pause,  as  they  were  riding 
at  a  sober  pace  through  the  village, ''  do  you  think  it  is  right  to  give  the 
poor  people  tobacco  %  I  have  often  heard  uncle  Theophilus  say,  that 
the  habit  of  smoking  is,  next  to  drinking,  the  worst  thing  for  the  labour- 
ing classes^ — that  it  jM-omotes  bad  company,  encourages  idleness,  and 
very  often  leads  to  drunkenness." 

"Unck  Theophilus  may  go  to  Jericho  1 1  am  of  another  parish ;  and 
don't  like  his  doctrine  I  Tell  him  from  me,  Kate,  the  next  time  he 
pc&bches  on  that  text,  that  the  labouring  classes  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  nothing  worse  for  dieir  superiors  than  the  habit  of  drinking  port  wine ; 
that  it  makes  the  temper  crusty,  promotes  red  noses,  and  very  often 
leads  to  the  gout  I" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Kate  in  silvery  notes,  that  made  the  little 
village  street  musical ;  ^'  depend  upon  it,  I  will  give  him'  your  message 
word  for  word." 

And  then  after  a  sharp  gallop  over  the  common,  they  crossed  the  ford 
again,  not  without  carrying  away  with  them  some  additional  specimen  of 
the  soil  of  its  banks  and  bottom,  and  thence  made  the  best  of  their  way, 
first  over  the  broken  open  ground  which  intervened  between  the  brook 
and  the  Lindisfam  woods,  and  then  through  the  leafy  lanes  which 
crossed  them,  gradually  reaching  the  higher  ground,  till  they  come  out 
on  the  carriage  road  from  Silverton  to  the  Chase,  a  little  below  the 
Lodge  gates. 

Here  Lady  Famleigh  tumed  her  horse's  head  to  return  to  Wanstrow 
by  the  road  through  Silverton,  leaving  Kate  to  ride  up  to  the  house 
alone. 

''Good  bye,  darling!"  she  said;  "I  won't  come  in.  I  know  how 
anxious  you  must  all  be.  But  remember  that  I  shall  be  anxious  also  to 
hear  all  about  the  new  sister ;  and  ride  over  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
fiirthest ;  there's  a  dear.     Ilove  to  them  all  i" 

And  ELate  cantered  up  the  avenue  to  join  the  other  members  of  the 
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family,  who  were  not  without  some  little  nervous  expectation  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  daughter  of  the  house,  whom  none  of  them  had  seen  for 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

CHAPTER  in. 
THE  FAMILY  IN   THE  CLOSE. 

LiNDiSFARN  house  is  a  noble  old  mansion  almost  entirely  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  with  stately,  stiflf,  and  trim  gardens  behind  it,  embosomed 
in  woods  behind  and  around  them,  with  larger  and  more  modem 
gardens  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  wide  open  gravel  drive,  and  a  piece  of 
tree-dotted  park-like  pasture  land  in  front  of  the  house ; — ^beyond  which 
it  looks  down  over  the  wooded  slope  descending  to  the  Lindisfam 
brook,  and  across  it  to  the  cultivated  side  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  top  of  which  stands  Silverton.  The  city  is  not  seen  from  the 
house.  But  the  old  castle  keep  is  just  visible  as  an  object  on  the  edge 
of  the  not  distant  horizon. 

It  is  so  charming  an  old  house,  so  full  of  character,  so  homogeneously 
expressive  in  all  its  parts  and  all  its  siuroundings,  and  every  detail  of  it 
and  the  scenery  around  it  is  so  vividly  impressed  on  my  remembrance, 
that  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  try  my  power  of  word-painting  by 
attempting  a  minute  description  of  the  place.  But  conscious  of  having 
often  "  skipped  "  similar  descriptions  written  by  others,  I  do  as  I  would 
be  done  by,  and  refrain.  After  all,  the  associations  to  be  found  in  each 
reader's  memory  and  reminiscences  have  to  be  called  on  to  supplement 
the  most  successful  of  such  descriptions.  How  can  I  cause  to  echo  in 
the  memory-chambers  of  another's  brain  as  they  are  echoing  in  mine,  the 
morning  concert  of  the  rooks  in  the  humid  autumn  morning  air,  or  in 
the  dreamy  quietude  of  the  sunset  hour, — the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and 
the  cheery  ringing  tones  of  old  Oliver  Lindisfam's  voice,  which  seemed 
never  to  condescend  to  a  lower  note  than  that  adapted  to  a  "  Yoicks  ! 
forward!  hark  forward!"  and  which,  as  it  used  to  echo  through  the 
great  hall,  or  make  the  windows  of  the  wainscoted  parlours  ring  again, 
seemed  to  harmonise  so  perfectly  and  pleasantly  with  the  other  sounds  1 
Why,  I  swear,  that  even  the  cry  of  the  peacock  seems  melodious  as  it 
comes  wafted  across  forty  years  of  memory  !  And  as  for  Kate's  silver- 
toned  laugh  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  as  she  played  with  old 
Bayard  the  great  rough  mastiff,  or  enticed  her  bonny  black  mare  Birdie, 
to  follow  her  up  and  down  for  lumps  of  sugar  purloined  out  of  Miss 
Imogene's  breakfast  basin  ;  Ah  me  !  the  old  Lindisfam  rooks  will  never 
hear  that  again !  Nor  shall  I .  .  .  .  that,  or  any  other  like  it !  And 
dear  old  Miss  Immy,  as  she  loved  to  be  called,  with  her  little  crisp 
white  cap  set  on  the  top  of  her  light  crisp  silver-white  curls,  three  each 
side  of  her  head,  and  her  round  withered  red-apple  like  cheeks  and 
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her  bolt-upright  little  figure,  and  her  pit-a-pat  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
her  stiff  rustling  lavender-coloured  silk  gown,  which  seemed  to  go  across 
the  floor  when  she  moved,  like  some  Dutch  toy  moved  by  clockwork, 
and  her  basket  of  keys,  and  her  volume  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Acci- 
dents, many  of  these  thmgs  may  seem  to  be ;  but  they  were  properties 
of  dear  old  Miss  Immy.  For  they  never  changed,  neither  the  snow- 
white  cap  nor  the  lavender-coloured  gown,  nor  the  volume  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe.  She  really  did  read  it !  But  she  faithfully  began  it  again  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  the  volume.  Eor  sixty  years  I  believe  Miss 
Immy  had  never  been  seen  without  her  little  basket  of  ke3rs  and  her 
volume  of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

I  will  not,  I  say,  attempt  to  describe  the  old  place.  But  I  must  needs 
give  some  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  as  they  were  at  the  period  to 
which  this  history  refers. 

The  Lindisfam  property  had  belonged  to  the  Lindisfams  of  Lmdis- 
fam  so  long,  that  not  only  the  memory  of  man  but  the  memory 
of  county  historians  "  ran  not  to  the  contrary,"  as  the  legal  phrase  goes. 
The  rental  at  the  period  of  our  history  was  a  well  paid  four  thousand  a 
year,  and  the  tenantry  were  as  well-to-do  and  respectable  a  body  as  any 
estate  in  the  county  could  boast  Oliver  Lindisfam,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  other  Olivers,  and  the  lord  of  this  eminently  "  desirable 
property,"  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  at  the  time  here  spoken  of.  He  had 
married  early  in  life  a  sister  of  his  neighbour.  Lord  Famleigh; — 
for  the  old  lord  had  lived  at  Wanstrow,  which  was  now  the  residence  of 
the  dowager  his  widow ;  the  young  lord  having  taken  his  young  wife  to 
reside  on  a  larger  property  in  a  distant  county.  The  present  Dowager 
Lady  Famleigh  was  therefore  the  sister-in-law  of  the  lady  Mr.  Lindisfam 
had  first  married ;  but  not  of  the  mother  of  the  two  young  ladies,  of 
whom  one  has  already  been  presented  to  the  reader.  They  were  the 
oSspring  of  a  second  marriage.  Lady  Catherine  Lindisfam  had  died 
after  a  few  years  of  marriage,  leaving  her  husband  a  childless  widower. 
He  had  remained  such  about  eight  years,  and  had  then  at  the  age  of 
forty-three  married  a  Miss  Venafry,  who  after  two  years  of  marriage  left 
him  a  widower  for  the  second  time,  and  the  father  of  two  little  twin-bom 
girls,  Catherine  and  Margaret  Catherine  had  been  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lindisfam's  first  wife,  and  Maigaret  that  of  his  second.. 

Of  course  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  was  a  heavy  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  twice-widowed  father  of  two  unportioned  girls.  Mr. 
Lindisfam's  daughters  were  entirely  so ;  for  on  Lady  Catherine's  death 
her  fortune  retumed  to  her  family ;  and  Miss  Venafry  had  been  dow- 
ered by  her  beauty  alone.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lindisfam  was  not  so  hard  as  that  of  many  another  son-less 
holder  of  entailed  property.  For  the  Lindisfam  estates  were  entailed 
only  on  the  male  heir  of  Oliver^  and  failing  an  heir  of  the  elder  brother. 
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on  the  male  heir  of  his  younger  brother,  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindisfam. 
If  there  were  failure  of  a  male  heir  there  also,  the  daughters  of  Oliver 
would  become  co-heiresses.  But  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam,  Canon  of 
Silverton,  his  brother's  junior  by  only  cxie  year,  had  married  Lady 
Sempronia  Balstock,  much  about  the  same  time  that  his  elder  brother 
had  married  Lady  Catherine  Famleigh  ;  and  of  this  marriage  had  been 
bom  a  son,  Julian,  who  was  about  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Oliver  Lindisfam's  daughters.  They  were  bom,  therefore,  to 
nothing,  save  such  provision  as  their  father  might  lay  by  for  them  out 
of  his  income ;  and  Julian,  when  his  uncle's  second  wife  died  a  year 
after  giving  biith  to  these  portionless  girls,  became  the  heir  to  the 
estates,  barring  the  unlikely  chance  of  his  uncle  contracting  a  third 
mamage. 

Long,  however,  before  the  dowerless  little  twins  were  capable  of 
caring  for  any  provision  save  that  needed  for  the  passing  hour,  their 
prospects  in  life  became  somewhat  brightened  When  the  second  Mrs* 
LincUsfam  died,  a  sister  of  hers,  a  few  years  her  senior,  who  had  been 
married  for  several  years  to  a  Baron  de  Renneville,  a  Frenchman,  and 
who  had  been  Margaret  Lindisfam's  godmother,  being  childless,  *  pro- 
posed  to  adopt  her  goddaughter.  A  pressing  and  most  kind  proposal 
to  this  effect,  warmly  backed  by  the  Baron  himself,  held  out  to  his 
child  a  prospect  which  the  widowed  father  did  not  feel  justified  in 
refusing.  The  De  Rennevilles  were  wealthy,  and  of  good  standing  in 
the  best  Parisian  society.  Madame  de  Renneville  had  not  abandoned 
her  religion.  She  remained  a  Protestant,  and  there  was  no  objection, 
therefore,  on  that  score.  So  the  little  Maigaret,  almost  before  she  was 
out  of  her  nurse's  arms,  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  brought  up  as  the 
recognised  heir  to  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous  French  financier. 

The  prize  which  Fortune  had  in  her  lottery  for  the  other  twin  sister, 
Catherine,  was  less  brilliant ;  but,  nevertheless,  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  veiy  important  difference  in  her  position.  Lady  Famleigh,  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Lindis£uii's  first  wife,  had  become  the  attached  friend  of 
his  second  ; — ^and  the  godmother  of  little  Catherine.  And  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Margaret  was  sent  to  Paris,  it  was  understood  that 
a  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  was  destined  by  Lady  Famleigh  as  a 
legacy  to  her  otherwise  wholly  unprovided-for  goddaughter. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  Lindisfam  family  at  the  period  of  Mrs. 
Lindisfiun's  death.  But  events  had  occurred  between  that  time  and  the 
date  at  which  this  history  opens,  which  very  materially  altered  the  whole 
state  of  the  case.  And  in  order  to  explain  these,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
our  attention  away  for  a  few  minutes  firom  the  family  at  the  Chase,  and 
give  it  to  that  of  Dr.  Lindisfiim,  in  the  Close  at  Silverton. 

The  Chapter  of  Silverton  at  the  remote  period  of  whidi  I  write,  was 
not  noted  for  the  strictly  clerical  character  of  its  members.  Public  opinioix 
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did  not  demand  much  in  this  respect  in  those  days.  The  Right 
Reverend  Father,  who  had  presided  for  many  yeaxs  over  the  diocese, 
was  a  well-bom  and  courtly  prelate  for  better  known  in  certain  dis- 
tinguished metropolitan  drdes  than  at  Silverton.  He  was  known  to 
hold  very  strong  opinions  on  the  necessity  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
established  church  with  geTiHemau  And  though  I  cannot  assert  that 
he  required  candidates  for  ordination  to  forward,  together  with  their 
other  papers,  an  heraldic  certificate  of  the  ^*  quarterings "  they  were 
entitled  to,  after  the  fiashion  of  a  noble  German  chapter,  yet  it  was 
perfectly  well  understood  that  no  awkward  highlow-shod  son  of  the 
schI,  however  competent  to  "mouth  out  Homei^s  Greek  like  thunder," 
woold  do  well  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  Silverton  for  ordination. 

The  Silveiton  canonries  were  very  good  things ;  and  good  things  of  this 
scHt  were,  it  may  peifaaps  be  thought,  naturally  reserved  for  those  whose 
worship  was  radier  given  to  the  special  patron  of  good  things,  Mammon, 
tiian  to  any  more  avowed  object  of  their  adoration.  But  nobody  could 
say  that  the  Silverton  Canons  were  not  gentlemen.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
tha^  with  the  exception  of  one,  or,  perhaps,  two  of  the  body,  whose  love 
for  good  things  went  to  the  extent  of  hoarding  them  when  they  had  got 
them,  they  were  otherwise  than  well  liked  by  the  Silvertonians  of  all 
classes ;  putting  out  of  the  question,  as  of  course  they  were  out  of  the 
question,  those  few  pestilent  fellows  who  sang  hymns  to  hornpipe  tunes 
down  in  the  back  slums.  They  were  gentlemen;  and  the  Silverton 
worid  said  that  they  spent  their  revenues  as  such,  which  was  what  the 
Silverton  world  considered  to  be  the  main  point  Only  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboume  might  have  had  reason  to 
think  that  some  among  them  pushed  this  good  quality  to  excess. 

Dr.  Lindisfam,  it  is  fisur  to  state  at  once,  to  prevent  the  reader  of 
these  improved  days  from  conceiving  an  unfounded  prejudice  against 
him,  was  perhaps  the  most  clerical  of  the  body  in  question.  Not  that  it 
is  to  be  understood  by  this,  that  any  High  Churchman  or  Low  Church- 
man or  Broad  Churchman  of  the  present  day  would  have  deemed  poor 
Dr.  lindisfam  anything  like  up  to  the  mark -of  their  different  require- 
ments and  theories.  He  would  have  been  sorely  perplexed  to  com- 
preh^id  what  anybody,  was  driving  at,  who  should  have  talked  to  him 
of  the  duty  of  "  earnestness."  He  found  the  world  a  very  fairly  satis- 
factoxy  world,  as  it  was,  and  had  never  conceived  the  remotest  idea, 
good  easy  man,  that  he  was  in  any  wise  called  on  to  do  an3rthing 
towards  leaving  it  at  all  better  than  he  found  it  Nevertheless,  he  was 
fiuriy  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  most  respectably  clerical  of  his 
Chapter,  because  his  tastes  and  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  was  not 
in  any  d^;ree  in  overt  disaccordance  with  the  clerical  character,  even 
according  to  our  modem  conception  ci  it  Whereas  the  same  could 
hardly  be  said  of  tiie  majority  of  his  fellow  Canons.    One  was  a  veiy 
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notorious  joker  of  jokes, — of  very  good  jokes  too  occasionally,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  real  wit  (N.B.  Though  a  very  clever  fellow  in  his  way, 
he  was  not  capable  of  writing  some  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.)  But  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  joke  came  amiss  to  him,  be 
the  subject  or  tendency  of  it  what  it  might  He  preferred  good  society  ; 
but  the  profanum  vuJgus  was  not  the  portion  of  the  vulgar,  which  he 
most  hated  and  kept  at  a  distance.  Another  was  known  to  be  an 
accomplished  musical  critic;  but  wa^  thought  to  prefer  Mozart  and 
Cimarosa  to  Boyce  and  Purcell,  and  to  have  a  not  uninfluential  voice  in 
the  counsels  of  the  lessee  of  His  Majest/s  Theatre  in  the  Ha}rmarket. 
Another  had  been  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  wave  above  his. 
head  a  hat  that  looked  very  like  a  full-blown  shovel  in  the  excitement 
of  a  hardly  contested  race  at  Newmarket  A  fourth  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  whist-players  in  England,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  skill  for  want  of  j;>ractice,  while  a  fifth 
was  believed  to  be  a  far  deeper  student  of  the  mysteries  of  the  stock- 
exchange  than  of  any  other  sort  of  lore. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam  meddled  with  none  of  these  anti-clerical 
pursuits.  His  heart,  as  well  as  his  corporeal  presence,  was  in  Silverton 
Close,  and  Silverton  Cathedral  Church.  But  his  love  for  the  Church 
fixed  itself  rather  on  the  material  structures  which  are  as  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  its  inward  and  spiritual  existence,  than  on  the 
abstract  ideas  of  a  church  invisible.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  of  yet  greater  zeal  for  antiquarian  and  especially  ecclesio- 
logical  pursuits.  It  is  in  the  nature  and  destiny  of  hobbies  to  be  hard 
ridden.  This  was  Dr.  Lindisfam's  hobby ;  and  he  did  ride  it  very  hard. 
He  was  far  from  a  valueless  man,  as  a  member  of  the  Silverton  Chapter. 
The  Dean  was  not  untinctured  with  similar  tastes ;  and  with  his  assist- 
ance and  support  Dr.  Lindisfam  had  accomplished  much  for  the 
restoration  and  repair  of  Silverton  cathedral,  at  a  time  when  such  things 
were  less  thought  of  than  they  are  in  these  days.  He  had  fought 
many  a  hard  fight  in  the  Chapter  with  his  brother  dignitaries, 
who  fain  would  have  expended  no  shilling  of  the  church  revenues  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  not  content  with  the  niggard  grants  which  it  had 
been  possible  to  induce  that  body  to  allocate  for.the  purpose,  had  spent 
much  of  his  own  money  on  his  beloved  church.  In  fact  it  was  very  well 
known,  that  the  whole  of  a  considerable  sum  which  he  had  received 
fi-om  an  unexpected  legacy  by  a  relative  of  Lady  Sempronia,  had  gone 
towards  the  new  panelled  ceihng  in  painted  coflfer-work  of  the  transept 
of  the  cathedral.  And  indeed  it  was  whispered  at  Silverton  tea-tables 
that  old  Mr.  Falconer  had  been  heard  to  say,  with  a  mysterious  nod  of 
his  head,  that  the  legacy  in  question  had  by  no  means  covered  all  that 
the  Canon  had  made  himself  liable  for. 

Mr.  Falconer  no  doubt  knew  what  he  was  talking,  about,  for  besides 
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being  Dr.  Lindisfam's  banker,  he  was  a  brother  Archaeologist  The 
votaries  of  that  seducing  pursuit  were  far  less  numerous  in  those  days 
than  in  our  own ;  and  the  erudite  Canon  of  Silverton  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  fellow  labourer  and  supporter  where,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  little  likely  to  meet  with  it,  in  the  leading  banker  of  the  little 
city.  The  Dean  was  the  only  member  of  the  Chapter,  besides  Dr. 
Lindisfam,  who  cared  for  such  pursuits.  But  a  few  recruits  were  found 
among  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  county ;  and  the  banker  and  the 
Canon  together  had  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  little  county  Archaeological 
society  and  publishing  club. 

Dr.  Lindbfam's  tastes  and  pursuits  therefore  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  clerical,"  or  at  least  not  anti-clerical,  as  well  as  gentlemanlike. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lady  Sempronia  his  wife  did  not  look  on  them  with  an 
altogether  favourable  eye.  And  perhaps  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
her  feeling  on  the  subject  The  Canon's  hobby  was  a  very  expensive 
one.  The  cost  of  it  indeed  would  have  done  far  more  than  amply 
maintain  the  handsome  pair  of  carriage  horses,  which  Lady  Sempronia 
hopelessly  sighed  for,  and  which  would  have  spared  her  the  bitter 
mortification  of  going  to  visit  the  county  members'  wives,  or  Lady 
Famleigh  at  Wanstrow,  in  a  hybrid  sort  of  conveyance  drawn  by  one 
stout  clumsy  horse  in  the  shafts,  whereas  Mrs.  Dean  drove  a  handsome 
pair  of  greys.  Many  other  of  the  small  troubles  and  mortifications, 
which  helped  to  make  Lady  Sempronia  a  querulous  and  disappointed 
woman,  were  traceable,  and  were  very  accurately  as  well  as  very  fre- 
quently traced  by  her,  to  the  same  source.  Upon  the  whole  therefore, 
it  was  hardly  to-be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  lady  should  abhor  all 
Archaeology  in  general,  and  the  Silverton  society  and  printing  club 
in  particular;  and  that  she  should  have  regarded  the  discovery  of 
a  whitewash-covered  moulding,  or  half-defaced  inscription  as  a  bitter 
misfortune,  boding  evil  to  the  comforts  of  her  hearth  and  home ! 

Lady  Sempronia's  soul  was  moreover  daily  vexed  by  another  pecu- 
liarity of  her  husband's  idiosyncrasy,  which  she  put  down, — with 
scarcely  sufficient  warrant  perhaps  from  the  principles  of  psychological 
science, —  all  to  the  account  of  the  detested  Archaeology.  Dr.  Lindisfam 
was  afflicted  by  habitual  absence  of  mind  to  a  degree  which 
occasionally  exposed  him  and  those  connected  with  him  to  considerable 
inconvenience.  His  wife  held  that  the  evil  was  occasioned  wholly 
by  his  continual  meditations  on  his  favourite  pursuit  when  his  wits  should 
have  been  occupied  with  other  matters.  But  the  evil  had  doubtless 
a  deeper  root  It  is  an  infirmity  generally  regarded  with  a  compassionate 
smile  by  those  who  are  witnesses  of  its  manifestations.  But  to  a  narrow 
little  mind,  soured  and  irritated  by  other  annoyances,  and  at  best  placing 
its  highest  conception  of  human  perfection  in  the  due  and  accurate 
performance  of  the  thousand  little  duties  and  proprieties  of  everyday  life 
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in  proper  manner,  place,  and  time,  the  eccentricities  of  a  thoroughly 
absent  man  were  sources  of  anger  and  exacerbation,  that  contributed 
far  more  to  make  the  life  of  the  lady  who  felt  them  unhappy,  than  they 
did  to  afifect  in  any  way  the  placid  object  of  them.  Upon  one  occasion, 
for  instance,  her  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  when  having  with  some 
difficulty  driven  the  Canon  from  his  study  upstairs  to  dress  for  a 
dinner  party,  to  which  they  were  engaged,  the  Doctor,  on  finding 
himself  in  hb  bed-room,  had  forgotten  all  about  the  business  in  hand, 
and  had  quietly  undressed  himself  and  gone  to  bed,  where  he  was  found 
fast  asleep,  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  servant  sent  to  look  after  him.  Of 
course  all  Silverton  soon  knew  the  story,  and  the  Dl-used  lady  poured  her 
lamentations  into  the  ears  of  her  special  friends.  But  Lady  Sempronia 
was  not  popular  at  Silverton,  even  among  her  special  friends ;  and 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  Silverton  public  accorded  her  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  less  of  their  sympathy  than  her  sorrows 
deserved 

For  in  truth  the  poor  lady  had  been  soiely  tried,  and  her  life 
embittered  by  far  more  serious  sorrow  and  severer  trouble ; — a  sorrow 
that  had  left  its  mark  indelibly  on  her  heart,  and  which  produced 
in  her  mind  another  source  of  hjdf  latent  irritation  against  her  husband 
because  he  did  not  seem  to  be  equally  affected  by  it;  yet  it  was 
the  greatest  common  misfortune  a  man  and  wife  can  have  to  share  ; — 
the  loss  of  an  only  child.  And  Lady  Sempronia  wronged  her  husband 
in  supposing  that  he  did  not  feel,  or  rather  had  not  felt,  the  blow 
acutely.  But  some  natures  are  so  constituted,  that  sorrow  sinks  into 
them,  as  water  into  a  spongy  cloth ;  Mdiile  from  others  it  as  naturally 
runs  off^  as  from  a  waterproof  surface.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
pronounce  on  this  ground  alone  that  either  of  these  natures  is  necessarily 
superior  to  the  other.  And  then  again  in  this  matter  the  Doctor 
no  doubt  owed  much  to  his  hobby.  Serious  hard  work,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  most  efficacious  alleviation  for  sorrow.  And  the  next  best 
probably  is  hard  riding  on  a  favourite  hobby. 

But  poor  Lady  Sempronia  had  no  help  in  bearing  her  grief  from 
either  one  of  these ;  and  it  was  a  very  heavy  burthen  to  bear. 

There  were  circumstances,  that  made  it  a  very  specially  and  excep- 
tionally sore  sorrow  to  the  bereaved  parents ;  and  diese  circumstances 
must  be  as  briefly  as  may  be  related. 

The  two  brothers,  Oliver  and  Theophilus  Lindisfam,  had  married, 
as  has  been  said,  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  marriage  of  the 
elder  brodier  remained  childless.  But  to  the  younger,  a  son,  Julian, 
was  born  about  (I.  think,  in)  the  year  1793.  Of  course  the  childless 
wife  of  the  squire  was  a  htde  envious^  and  the  happy  wife  of  the  church-- 
man  a  little  exultant, — ^pardonably  in  either  case.  As  the  years  slipped 
away»  the  probabili^  that  the  little  Julian  would  be  the  heir  to  the 
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Lmdisfam  property  grew  greater.  When,  he  being  at  the  time  about 
five  years  old,  his  aunt  the  squire's  wife,  died,  his  chance  was  somewhat 
diminished^  for  there  was  the  probability  that  his  uncle  would  marry 
again.  He  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  that  event  did  happen. 
But  when,  some  two  year?  later,  his  uncle's  second  wife  died,  leaving 
him,  as  the  reader  knows,  only  two  twin  daughters,  the  probability  that 
Julian  must  be  the  heir  had  become  all  but  a  certainty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  silly,  adoring,  fine  lady  mother, 
and  an  indulgent,  placid,  absent,  archaeological  father,  it  i9  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  Julian,  kept  at  home  in  compliance  with  his  mother's 
mgent  desire,  to  **  read'*  with  a  tutor  at  Silverton,  went — as  the  common 
saying  expressively  phrases  it^ — to  the  bad.  Of  course  that  downward 
journey — ^**to  the  bad," — took  some  little  time  in  making.  And  Julian 
was  just  over  twenty-one  when  he  reached  the  bad  altogether.  There 
were  cavalry  barracks  at  Silverton ;  and  there  was  always  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment stationed  there.  The  younger  of  the  officers  were  naturally  enough 
among  the  most  habitual  associates  of  the  young  heir  of  Lindisfam. 
And  though  it  may  very  well  be,  that  no  one  of  those  young  men  went 
altogether  to  the  bad  himself,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
helped  to  forward  Julian  on  his  road  thither. 

.  His  most  intimate  firiend  and  associate,  however,  at  that  time, — ^when 
he  was  about  firom  twenty  to  one-and-twenty,  that  is  to  say, — was 
Frederick  Falconer.  And  all  those — ^his  parents  among  the  rest, — ^who 
had  seen  with  some  alarm,  that  Julian  was  becoming  very  "wild,"* 
considered  that  his  intimacy  with  so  steady  and  well-conducted  a  young 
man  as  the  banket^s  son  was,  at  all  events,  a  good  sign.  The  careful 
old  banker,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  equally  well  pleased 
with  the  intimacy  between  die  two  young  men.  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  interfere  to  pot  a  stop  to  it,  without  taking  unpleasantly  strong 
measures,  which  would  have  caused  much  scandal,  and  heartburning 
and  enmity,  in  the  small  social  circle  of  a  little  country  town.  Old  Mr. 
Falconer  had,  moreover,  much  confidence  in  the  steadiness  and  good 
principles  of  his  son.  Some  of  the  young  cavalry  officers,  whose  society 
the  two  Silverton  youths  frequented,  were  men  of  large  means ;  and 
stories  were  rife  in  Silverton  of  orgies  and  escapades  which,  in  varied 
ways,  involved  expenditure  on  no  inconsiderable  scale.  There  were 
excursions  to  distant  race-courses ;  and  more  uncertain  and  cautiously 
whispered  rumours  of  nights  spent  in  rooms  of  the  barracks,  when 
suppers  and  champagne,  in  whatever  abundance,  were  the  least  dan- 
gerous and  objectionable  portion  of  the  ni^f  s  amusement.  Frederick 
Vakcner,  however,  never  exceeded  his  liberal,  but  not  unreasonably 
hige  allowance,  and  never  appeared  in  want  of  money ;  and  the  old 
banker  considered,  that  to  be  out  of  debt  was  to  be  out  of  danger ; 
and  that  a  young  man  who  lived  strictly  within  his  means,  and  always 
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made  his  quarterns  allowance  supply  his  quarterly  expenditure,  could 
not  be  going  far  wrong.  There  were  not  wanting  in  Silverton,  however, 
one  or  two  shrewd  old  fellows,  who  observed  to  one  another,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  being  too  steady; — that  young  as  Freddy  Falconer 
was, — ^three  or  four  ye^  Julian's  junior, — ^it  was  on  the  cards  that 
young  Lindisfam  might  get  more  harm  from  young  Falconer,  than  the 
reverse.  But  of  course  the  prudent  old  gentlemen,  whose  observation 
suggested  to  them  such  remarks,  were  too  prudent  to  make  them  out 
loud 

Certain  it  was,  that  young  Lindisfam  did  not  imitate  his  steady 
friend's  prudence  in  the  matter  of  his  expenses.  Julian,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  exceeded  his  more  than  liberal  allowance,  and  was  always 
importuning  his  father  for  money.  And  the  easy,  absent  old  Canon, 
careless  in  money  matters,  and  culpably  extravagant  on  his  own 
account,  did,  without  much  resistance,  and  without  any  such  inquiries 
as  he  ought  in  common  prudence  to  have  made,  supply  his  son  with 
sums,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  very  seriously  increased  the  balance 
against  him  in  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboume's  books.  And  then 
'*  my  brother  Noll "  had  to  be  applied  to  for  assistance.  And  the  jolly 
old  squire,  afler  roaring  his  indignation  in  the  bank  parlour,  in  tones 
which  made  every  pane  in  the  windows  vibrate,  and  caused  Mr.  Fish- 
bourne  to  shake  in  unison  with  them  in  his  shoes,  and  Mr.  Falconer 
to  jump  from  his  chair  with  the  momentary  idea  of  clapping  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Lindisfam's  mouth,  before  it  had  made  known  the  business  in 
hand  to  half  Silverton, — lent  the  money  out  of  funds  laid  aside  for  the 
provision  of  his  daughters, — and  forgot  the  transaction  before  the  end 
of  the  week. 

And  then  it  was  the  same  thing  all  over  again !  or  rather  a  similar 
thing  on  a  much  extended  scale.  ^^ Major  rerum  nascUur  ordo"/  as  is 
ever  the  case  in  such  careers  as  Julian  Lindisfam  was  running ;  for  the 
march  to  the  devil  always  has  to  be  played  with  a  rapidly  crescendo 
movement 

And  then  .  .  .  and  then, — to  make  a  very  sad  story  as  short  an  one 
as  may  be, — one  fine  moming  in  the  year  1814  Julian  Lindisfam  was 
missing  from  his  father's  house,  and  the  bed  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  slept  was  found  not  to  have  been  occupied.  And  it  did  come 
to  the  ears  of  some  of  those  pmdent  old  observers  of  their  neighbours' 
affairs,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  that  Mr.  Thorbum  the  Minor  Canon  had 
told  Peter  Glenny  the  oiganist,  that  returning  home  through  the  Close 
late  that  night,  he  had  seen  young  Falconer  in  close  confabulation  with 
Julian  in  the  shade  of  the  wall  of  his  fathei^  house  just  under  the  young 
man's  bedroom  window.  Mr.  Frederick  however  was  known  by  hist 
family  to  have  gone  to  bed  in  his  own  room  at  a  much  earlier  hour ; 
and  everybody  in  Silverton  knew  that  poor  Ned  Thorbum,   though 
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always  perfectly  good  for  a  catch  or  a  glee  till  any  hour  you  pleased  in 
the  morning,  was  apt  to  be  good  for  little  else  after  twelve  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  certainly  not  good  as  a  witness  to  the  identity  of  a  person 
seen  in  dark  shadow  by  him,  when  coming  home  from  a  remarkably 
pleasant  meeting  of  good  fellows.  And  when  the  facts,  which  the  next 
day  brought  to  light,  were  known  in  Silverton,  neither  Thorbum  nor 
Glenny,  nor  any  of  those  few  persons  whose  ears  the  report  of  the  Minor 
Canon's  vision  had  reached,  cared  to  recur  to  the  circumstance. 

The  terrible  facts  were  shortly  these. 

The  London  mail,  which  reached  Silverton  on  the  very  morning  00 
which  Julian  disappeared  thence,  brought  letters  to  Messrs.  Falconer 
and  Fishboume,  which  made  it  evident  that  the  signature  of  their  firm 
had  been  forged  to  drafts  for  very  heavy  amounts  on  their  London 
corresx>ondents.  The  execution  of  the  forgery  was  so  admirable,  that  if 
was  no  wonder  the  fraud  had  been  successful.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
detail  the  circumstances,  which>  even  if  Julian's  flight  had  not  immedi- 
ately pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal,  abundantly  sufHced  to  bring  the 
guilt  home  to  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  doubt  upon  the  subject  But  it  was  at  the  time  thought  very  extra, 
ordinary,  even  supposing  that  Julian  Lindisfam  was  gifted  with  that 
faculty  of  imitation,  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  counterfeit  so 
successfully  the  signature  of  the  Silverton  firm,  that  he  should  have 
possessed  Ti6i  only  such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
banking  business,  as  should  have  taught  him  how  to  perpetrate  the  fraud 
he  contemplated,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  Messrs. 
Falconer  and  Fishboume  and  the  London  house  as  must  have  guided 
him  in  his  operations,  and  above  all,  the  information,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  must  have  possessed,  of  the  exact  time  wheir 
the  course  of  business  communication  between  the  Silverton  bankers  and^ 
their.London  correspondents  must  bring  the  fraud  to  detection.  It  was= 
certainly  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  Julian's  flight  was  accident- 
ally well  timed ;  but  it  appeared  hardly  credible  that  such  was  the  case. 

It  was  a  black  day  in  Silverton — that  which  brought  this  sad  catas- 
trophe to  light ;  for  old  Dr.  Lindisfam,  despite  his  faults  and  eccentrici- 
ties, was  a  popular  man  in  Silverton,  and  the  old  Squire  at  the  Chase 
was  more  than  popular, — ^he  was  exceedingly  beloved  not  only  in 
Silverton,  but  throughout  the  county.  The  poor  sorely-stricken  mother 
too,  though  Lady  Sempronia  was  not  much  liked,  could  not  but  be 
deeply  pitied  on  this  sad  occasion. 

It  was  indeed  a  heavy  bloiy  on  all  on  whom  any  part  of  the  reflected 
disgrace  fell.  And  the  partner  of  the  London  house  came  down  to  Silver- 
ton  ;  and  there  were  long  mysterious  sittings  with  lawyers  in  the  back 
parlour,  at  Falconer  and  Fishboume's ;  and  the  down-stricken  father, 
with  bowed  white  head,  had  to  be  there  :  and  the  hearty  old  squire,  of 
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whom  men  remarked  that  he  looked  suddenly  ten  years  oldeff  had  to  be 
there.  And  it  was  said  that  the  London  firm  behaved  forbearingly  and 
well;  and  that  the  Silverton  banker  had  behaved  equally  well;— and 
Aough  nobody  knew  what  arrangements  had  been  come  to  respecting  the 
loss  of  the  money,  it  was  known  that  there  would  be  no  prosecution, 
and  that  the  lamentable  facts  would  be  hushed  up,  as  far  as  possible. 

Before  long  it  became  known  too^  that  the  miserable  young  man,  who 
had  caused  all  this  wide- spreading  sorrow  and  suffering,  had  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  escape  to  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  in  a  fishing- 
vessel  belonging  to  the  small  fishing-town  at  the  ma\ith  of  th^  estuary  of 
jthe  Sill,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Silverton.  Under  the  miserable 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  a  relief  to  his  family  to  know  that  he 
was  out  of  the  country.  For  those  were  days  in  which  death  was  the 
penalty  of  foigery,  and  it  was  one  of  the  crimes  to  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  show  no  mercy^ 

A  little  later,  news  reached  Silverton,  that  the  lost  one  had  left  France 
for  America :  and  it  was  known  that  the  heir  to  the  respected  old  name 
and  fine  estate  of  Lindisfani,  was  an  exiled  wanderer,  none  knew  where, 
in  the  New  World  For  if  Julian  had  never  scrupled  before  his  fall  to 
importune  his  father  for  money,  shame,  or  some  other  feeling,  prevented 
him  from  ever  making  any  application  to  him  afterwards.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  obtain  such  information  as  might  have  made  it  practicable  to 
communicate  with  him,  he  would  not  have  been  left  without  the  means 
of  s^upport.  But  from  the  day  of  his  escape  no  word  came  from  him ; 
nor  beyond  the  fact  of  his  lajiding  in  America,  could  any  trace  of  him 
be  discovered. 

And  so  the  little  girl  at  Lindisfam  Chase,  Julian's  cousin  Kate,  then 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old,  had  to  be  taught  that  she  must  foiget 
all  about  Cousin  Julian,  and  name  his  name  no  more.  To  the  child  this 
was  of  course  not  difficult  The  Silverton  public  also,  when  the^r  had 
had  their  talk ; — ^when  some  had  declared  that  they  never  could  have 
believed  such  a  thing  possible,  while  others  less  loudly  but  more  perti- 
naciously asserted  that  they  had  all  along  foreseen  that  Julian  Lindisfam's 
career  must  needs  lead  to  some  such  catastrophe; — and  when  Mr. 
Frederick  Falconer  had  c;^ressed  to  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  the 
shock  and  astonishment  which  this  unhappy  business  had  been  to  him ; 
had  admitted  that  he  knew  poor  Julian  to  be  more  dissipated  than  he 
could  have  wished,  but  had  always  deemed  him  the  soul  of  honour  and 
integrity,  and  had  sufficiently  often  "  prayed  God,  that  it  might  be  a 
warning  to  him  for  life  of  the  necessity  of  care  in  the  choice  of  asso- 
ciates,"— then  Julian  Lmdisfam  was  forgotten  in  Silverton,  and  his  place 
knew  him  no  more. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  so  up  at  the  Chase ;  and  still  less  so  in  the  now 
still  and  quiet  old  house  in  the  Close.    But,  save  when  the  incorrigible 
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Canon' wQBld  nofw  and  then  throw  poor  Lady  Sempronia  mto  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  which  sent  her  to  bed  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  by  speaking 
of  his  ^on  in  total  oblivion  of  all  the  misexy  which  had  fallen  on  him, 
his  name  was  never  heard. 

There  was  one  other  honse,  not  in  but  near  Silverton,  where  the 
lugitive  was  not  forgotten  nor  the  sound  of  his  name  unheard.  There 
was  another  chapter  in  the  little  edifying  stoiy  of  Julian  Lindisfam's 
Silverton  life,  of  which  very  little  was  known  at  that  time  to  his  friends 
or  to  any  one  in  Silverton ;  and  v^ich  may  here  be  touched  on  as  Hghtly, 
and  got  over  as  quickly  as  possible ;  though  subsequent  events  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  sequel  of  the  history  to 
give  a  succinct  statement  of  the  facts. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  and  far  into  the  interior  of  the  county, 
there  was  a  very  extensive  district  of  wild  moorland,  which  ran  up  to 
within  about  ten  miles  from  Silverton.    Sill  Moor,  as  this  tract  of  land 
is  called,  was — and  is  still  in  a  smaller  degree, — a  peculiar  district  in 
many  respects ;  and  the  few  small  villages,  which  are  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other  over  its  wide  surface,  are  inhabited,  or  were 
so  forty  years  ago,  by  a  peculiar  and  singularly  wild  populatioiL     In 
one  of  those  moor  villages,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Silverton,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  speak  of  more  at  length,  there  was  a 
somewhat  better  house  than  most  of  the  others  around  it     In  that 
house  there  Uved  an  old  widowed  man,  whose  name  was  Jared  Mallory, 
and  who  was,  and  for  many  years  had  been,  the  clerk  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ancient  church,  which  was  the  parish  church  of  an  immense  district 
of  mooriand    The  village  was  called  Chewton-in-the-Moor ;  and  the 
living  was  held  by  Dr.  Lindisfam  with  his  Canonry.     And  in  Jared 
Mallory's  lone  house  lived  with  him  Barbara  Mallory,  his  daughter. 
And  there  was  no  girl  in  Silverton,  or  in  all  the  country  side,  so  beau- 
tiful as  Barbara  Mallory,  the  wild  moor-flower.      And  on  that  fatal 
morning  of  Julian's  flight,  he  did  not  make  straight  for  the  fishing 
village  on  the  coast  at  which  he  embarked ;  but  went  round  by  Chew- 
ton  in-the-Moor.     And  there  in  the  grey  moor  mist,  a  little  before  the 
<iawn,  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  huge  grey  boulder-stones  that 
stud  the  moor,  there  was  one  of  those  partings  that  leave  a  scar  upon 
the  heart  which  no  after  time  can  heal.    And  oeautiful  Barbara  Mallory, 
as  she  clung  half  frantically  with  one  arm  to  the  man,  whom  the  fear 
at  his  heels  was  compelling  to  tear  himself  away  from  her,  pressed  a 
child  six  months  old  to  her  breast  with  the  other.     But  though  she  was 
a  mother  the  villagers  still  called  her  Bab  Mallory.     And  the  desolation 
in  that  lone  moorland  hous^  was  even  worse  than  the  desolation  in  the 
childless  house  in  the  Close. 

No  more  was  heard  in  Silverton  of  Julian  Lindisfam  for  three  years 
after  the  date  of  his  flight.    Then  came  a  report  of  his  death,  vague 
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and  unaccompanied  by  any  particulars ;  but  referring  to  ptrso'ns  and 
places,  which  enabled  an  agent  sent  out  to  America  by  his  family,  to 
ascertain  the  following  facts.  After  having  been  about  a  twelvemonth 
in  the  United  States,  he  passed  into  Canada,  and  there,  it  appeared, 
became  associated  with  a  small  band  of  independent  adventurers,  some 
twenty  in  number,  bound  on  a  journey  into  the  fur  regions  of  the  far 
north-west  The  party  made,  it  seemed,  one  tolerably  fortunate  jour- 
ney, and  returned  for  a  second  venture  in  the  following  year.  But 
having  been  surprised  one  night  in  their  camp,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  a  small  band  of  marauding  Indians,  not  much 
exceeding  their  own  in  number,  they  had  had  to  engage  in  a  desperate 
struggle  in  which  several  of  both  parties' were  slain.  Among  these  was 
Julian  Lindisfam.  Of  course  as  large  material  interests  depended  on 
the  fact  of  his  death,  it  was  desirable  that  the  evidence  of  it  should  be 
satisfactory.  And  that  which  the  agent,  who  had  been  sent  to  America 
for  the  purpose,  was  enabled  to  obtain,  was  perfectly  so.  He  had 
spoken  with,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  authenticated  testimony 
of  three  survivors  of  the  fray  with  the  Indians,  who  had  seen  him  slain 
by  them. 

These  facts  became  known  to  his  family  in  1817.  The  unfortunate 
young  man  must  have  been  about  four-and-twenty  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  was  the  event  that  so  materially  changed,  as  has 
been  remarked,  the  state  of  things  at  Lindisfam  Chase.  Mr.  Oliver 
Lindisfam's  twin  daughters  became  the  coheiresses  of  Lindisfam. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  under  the  circumstances,  Julian  lAn- 
disfam's  death  should  have  been  felt  to  be  otherwise  than  a  fortunate 
event  by  most  of  the  members  of  his  family.  The  Silverton  public 
naturally  felt,  and  said,  tha,t  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  in  every  point  of  view.  Some  additional  tears  wetted 
poor  Lady  Sempronia*s  pillow.  .But  it  was  in  the  lone  house  in 
the  moor,  that  Julian  Lindisfam*s  death  caused  the  sharpest  pang. 

END  OF  PART  I. 
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"  Whose  heart  was  breakmg  for  a  little  love."— E.  B.  Browning. 

Downstairs  with  friends  I  laugh,  I  sport  and  jest : 

But  in  my  solitary  room  above 
I  tum  my  face  in  silence  to  the  wall; 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Tho'  winter  frosts  are  done, 
And  birds  mate  one  by  one, 
And  leaves  peep  out,  for  springtide  is  begun. 
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I  ftel  no  spring,  while  spring  is  bursting  forth; 
I  find  no  nest,  while  nests  are  in  the  grove : 
Woe's  me  for  mine  own  heart  that  dwells  alone. 
My  heart  that  breaketh  for  a  little  love. 
Whilst  golden  in  the  sun 
Rivulets  rise  and  run, 
Whilst  lilies  bud,  for  springtide  is  begun. 

All  love,  are  loved,  save  only  I;  their  hearts 

Beat  warm  with  love  and  joy,  beat  full  thereof: 
They  cannot  guess,  whose  hearts  are  filled  indeed. 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Whilst  beehives  wake  and  whirr. 
And  rabbit  thins  his  fiir, 
In  living  spring  that  sets  the  world  astir. 

I  deck  myself  with  silks  and  jewelry, 

I  plume  myself  as  any  mated  dove : 
They  praise  my  rustling  show,  and  never  think 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
While  sprouts  green  lavender 
With  rosemary  and  myrrh. 
For  in  quick  spring  the  sap  is  all  astir. 

Perhaps  some  Saints  in  glory  guess  the  truth. 
Perhaps  some  Angels  read  it  as  they  move. 
And  cry  one  to  another  piteously: 
Her  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love. 
Tho'  other  things  have  birth. 
They  leap  and  sing  for  mirth. 
When  springtime  wakes  and  clothes  and  feeds  tlie  earth. 

Yet  saith  a  Saint :  Take  patience  for  thy  hurt ; 

Yet  saith  an  Angel :  Wait,  for  thoi^  shalt  prove 
True  best  is  last,  true  life  is  bom  of  death, 
O  thou  heart,  broken  for  a  little  love. 
Then  love  shaU  fill  thy  girth, 
And  love  make  fat  thy  dearth. 
When  new  spring  builds  new  heaven  and  clean  new  earth. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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THE  UNSPIRITUAL  WORLD  OF  SPIRITS. 

BY  R.   H,    HUTTON. 

"  Let  the  greatest  part  of  the  newes  thou  hearest  be  the  least  part  of  what  thou 
beleevest,  lest  the  grreatest  part  of  what  thoa  beleevest  be  the  least  part  of  what  is 
true." — QUARLES*  Enchiridion^  Book  il,  51. 

"  In  the  meditation  of  Divine  mysteries  keep  thy  heart  humble  and  thy  thoughts 
holy ;  let  philosophy  not  be  ashamed  to  be  confuted,  nor  logick  blush  to  be  con- 
founded ;  what  thou  can*st  not  prove,  approve ;  what  thou  can*st  not  comprehend, 
beleeve ;  and  what  thou  can'st  bcleeve,  admire ;  so  shall  thy  ignorance  be  satisfied 
in  thy  faith  and  thy  doubts  swallowed  up  with  wonders.  The  best  way  to  see 
daylight  is  to  put  out  thy  candle." — Quarles*  Enchiridion^  Book  iv.,  91. 

The  coldest  scepticism  of  mind  about  mere  marvels  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  very  ready  and  almost  undiscriminating  faith  with 
regard  to  the  greater  Divine  truths,  as  we  see  in  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  fine  though  quaint  sayings  of  Quarles 
which  are  prefixed  to  this  paper.  "Let  the  greatest  part  of  the 
newes  thou  hearest  be  the  least  part  of  what  thou  beleevest,  lest 
the  greatest  part  of  what  thou  beleevest  be  the  least  part  of  what  is 
true," — ^refers,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  sort  of  marvels,  of  which  our 
modem  spiritual  manifestations  are  the  best  possible  instances,  which 
run  like  wildfire  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  in  the  end  satisfy  nothing 
but  the  most  idle  curiosity.  But  when  Quarles  came  to  speak  of  any 
truth  that  quenched  or  even  seemed  at  first  sight  really  to  quench  the 
spiritual  thirst  within  man,  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  to  his  mysticism, 
"that  which  thou  can'st  not  comprehend,  beleeve,"  and  again, — "the 
best  way  to  see  daylight  is  to  put  out  thy  candle," — ^which  seems  to 
be  an  exhortation  to  something  like  measureless  credulousness  towards 
any  asserted  truth  that  can  kindle  within  us  somewhat  of  the  divine 
promise  and  mysterious  beauty  of  the  dawn.  There  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  spirit  of  this  old-fashioned  wisdom,  but  it  suggests  at 
all  events,  I  think,  the  true  spirit  in  which  to  judge  the  superstitions  of 
our  own  day.  There  is  nothing  which  one  would  not  be  glad  to  accept, 
or  at  all  events  earnestly  examine,  if  we  were  only  clear  that  the  belief 
in  it  would  communicate  wider  and  deeper  meaning  to  our  ordinary 
thoughts  and  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  ought  not  to 
reject,  as  Quarles  bids  us,  all  mere  marvels,  simply  in  order  to  keep 
on  the  cautious  side,  it  is  at  least  well  to  arrange  them  carefully  in  the 
light  of  what  they  do  or  do  not  tell  us  beyond  themselves,  that  we  may 
be  in  no  danger  of  exchanging  our  faith  in  God  for  the  instincts  of  those 
spiritual  gamblers, — common  enough  in  all  ages, — ^who  have  actually 
preferred  riddles  to  truths,  shadows  to  full  light, — the  oracles  of  Sybils 
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and  the  dim  auguries  of  dfeam^p  to  the  leachiugs  of  a  watchful  conscience 
and  of  a  universal  revelati(HL 

The  publication  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Home's  autobi<^raphy*  of  manrel,  and 
the  simultaneous  stimulus  given  to  the  same  superstition  by  die  pro- 
duction in  America  of  what  are  called  spirit-photogxaphs  (in  other 
words,  daguerreotypes  of  ghosts),  by  ^'  medium-artists,"  in  Boston  and 
Roxbuiy,  Massachusetts,  point  to  this  as  a  fitting  moment  to  put 
together  the  disjecta  membra  of  this  fanaticism,  and  show  in  what 
general  concisions,  if  any,  it  tries  to  land  its  believers.  Mr.  Home 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  kind  of  missionary  and  evangelist,  and  of  his 
gospel  as  ''  glorious  "  truth.  Some  of  hb  stcmes  are  attested  by  men  of 
known  integrity,  though  doubtful  and  not  unbiassed  jud^nent,  like  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  the  disciple  of  Swedenborg.  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Home's 
honesty  seriously  impugned,  but  even  by  those  who  impugned  it,  the 
physical  marvels  he  achieved  have  been .  partially  admitted.  One 
eminent  man  who  believes  that  he  has  proved  Mr.  Home  at  least  in 
part  an  impostor,  by  betraying  him  into  delivering  messages  from  an 
imaginary  Aunt  who  never  existed  at  all,  is  yet  quite  unable  to  explain 
the  way  in  which  a  heavy  table  ^'  shot "  about  the  room  at  the  first 
touch  of  Mr.  Home's  fingers.  Some  who  doubt  Mr.  Home,  believe 
in  Mr.  Home's  gospel  as  proclaimed  by  other  and,  as  they  say,  sincerer 
evangelists.  Some  of  the  spirit-photographs,  again,  have  been  forged^ 
as  is  now  admitted,  by  greedy  artists.  But  still  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  art  of  ghostly-portrait-painting  has,  it  is  asserted,  been  amply 
demonstrated,  the  only  remaining  question  being  that  of  individual 
authenticity.  I  can  neither  believe  these  so-called  fiicts,  nor  am  I  in  a 
position,  on  any  investigation  of  my  own,  to  deny  them,  but  having 
unfortunately  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  in  this  moribid  literature,  it  seems 
to  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  class  of  inferences  they  would 
suggest  What  is  the  sort  of  conclusion  to  which  they  would  lead  us 
concerning  the  nature  and  occupations  of  the  disembodied  spirits  with 
which  they  profess  to  put  us  into  communication  % 

My  own  view  is  that  the  communicatiAg  spirits,  if  such  there  be,  are 
characterized  by  faculties  and  tastes  in  exactly  inverse  proportion  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  human  nature.  What  is  most  remarkable  and  uni- 
versal  amongst  them  is  the  muscular  sense,  and  their  great  delight 
appears  to  be  to  rival  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  lifting  great  weights  by 
associated  efforts, — ^but  unlike  them,  their  exertions  are  usually  by  no 
means  humble  and  constructive  but  vainglorious  and  destructive,  and 
except  when  diey  dash  a  thing  to  pieces,  whidi  is  not  uncommon,  they 
only  lift  it  and  put  it  down  again  like  children,  to  show  how  much  they 
can  do.     Besides  appealing  to  die  muscular  sense,  they  appeal  to  the 

*  ''Incidents  of  my  life,"  by  D.  D.  Home.    Lmgman. 
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sense  of  heat  and  cold ;  they  can  affect  the  smell  very  powerfully ;  it  is 
now  discovered  that  they  can  effect  chemical  changes,  especially  p» 
nitrate  of  silver ;  they  can  impress  human  ears  with  almost  any  kmd  of 
imitative  and  inarticulate  sounds,  but  find  the  greatest  difficulty  (rarely 
overcome)  in  articulate  speech ;  they  can  play  on  the  harmonium,  but 
no  more  elaborate  instrument ;  they  find  a  difficulty  again,  firequently 
insuperable,  in  appealing  to  our  sense  of  vision ;  in  disposition  they  are 
noisy  and  puerile  ;  they  are  very  fond  of  the  game  of  touch,  in  which 
they  have  a  great  advantage  over  us,  as  being  invisible;  they  are 
addicted  to  sleight  of  hand,  liking  of  all  things  a  small  bell  to  tinkle  or 
a  handkerchief  to  knot ;  they  can  some  of  them  drink,  and,  when  they 
can,  do  not  appear  to  be  teetotallers ;  they  are  some  of  them  affec- 
tionate and  some  of  them  malicious ;  but  all  of  them  are  weak  in  their 
intellects  and  most  of  them  perverted  in  their  conscience ;  while  in 
religious  opinions  they  ar^  either  more  uncertain  than  ever,  or  vehe- 
mently at  variance  with  each  other.  So  much  for  the  disembodied 
Europeans  and  Americans.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  national  arrangements  of  this  globe  are  preserved  intact  among  the 
spirit-mediators.  The  Chinese,  I  have  recently  learned,  have  spirit- 
writings  of  their  own.  But  these  communications  appear  to  know 
nothing  of  European  civilization,  and  assume  the  truth  of  the  popular 
Chinese  faith.  The  communicating  spirits,  as  becomes  Orientals,  are 
very  much  more  grave  and  decorous  in  their  proceedings  than  ours. 
They  seem  to  expect  to  be  fed ;  and  eat  and  drink  without  shame  ;  there 
is  no  noise  and  no  romping.  No  flips  on  the  knees,  no  knotted  hand- 
kerchiefs, disturb  the  dignity  of  the  stances;  the  spirits  write  with  a  reed 
on  sand  instead  of  using  a  medium's  hand  ;  they  are  generally  some  four 
or  five  centuries  old,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  more  progress 
in  the  invisible  China,  than  they  did  in  the  visible,  which  is  a  rather 
alarming  consideration  to  connect  with  Mr.  Home's  "  glorious  truths  ^ 
and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Chinese  spirit-writings  should  not  be 
just  as  true  as  tlie  English.  And  in  the  main  they  resemble  the  English 
spirits;  for  they  can  produce  muscular  effects  with  considerable 
ease ;  they  can  make  themselves  heard,  but  not  in  articulate  speech ; 
they  have  the  same  difficulty  in  manifesting  themselves  to  the  vision ; 
the  efforts  they  make  in  composition  are  brief,  and  generally  obscure ; — 
in  short,  to  the  most  intellectual  perceptions  they  make  the  least 
appeal ;  they  do  not  profess  to  touch  the  conscience,  and  demand 
only  the  minimum  of  intellectual  culture. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  going  a  little  systematically  into  the 
psychology  of  these  hypothetical  creatures,  and  will  detail  the^  result 
A  spiritual  world  is  revealed  to  us  in  which  everything  appears 
to  be  less  spiritual  than  in  our  actual  world ;  in  which  the  mus- 
cular xevelations  are  by  far  the  most  successful  and  pronounced ;  and 
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in  which,  as  we  ascend  from  the  muscular  towards  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  the  capacity  of  the  spirits  obviously  dwindles  rapidly 
away,  till  we  approach  the  status  of  the  class  of  beings  that  on  earth  we 
put  into  reformatories  or  private  asylums.  Now  one  would  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  great  need  of  sceptical  man  .is  to  be  informed  that  the 
muscular  sense,  as  psychologists  call  it,  is  immortal ; — that  directly  we 
pass  out  of  the  body  we  recover  the  power  to  make  (with  the  aid  of 
mediums)  as  much  noise,  and  to  knock  about  as  much  furniture  as  ever 
we  had  in  schoolboy  days.  The  great  spiritual  feat  of  all  is  veiy  little 
more  than  the  favourite  schoolboy  achievement  of  tossing  in  a  blanket 
When,  borne  on  invisible  hands,  Mr.  Home  is  supposed  to  soar  to  the 
ceiling,  as  he  was  half-seen  to  do  in  the  twilight  skance  described  in  the 
Cornhillf—ox  when  the  spirits  kindly  act  for  him  as  a  bootjack,  by 

bearing  him  up  in  the  air  while  the  Count  de  B tugs  at  his  boots 

till  they  come  off  in  his  hands, — ^we  receive,  no  doubt,  if  the  facts  be  true, 
a  very  extraordinary  revelation  of  muscular  force  as  proceeding  from  the 
invisible  world ;  but  it  is  wielded  by  spirits  which  have  a  better  title  to 
the  name  of  animal  spirits  than  of  any  other.  The  persevering  little 
table  which,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Cornhilly — a  gentleman 
known  to  be  honest  if  not  judicious, — ^scaled  an  ottoman  unassisted, 
and  stood  upon  it  in  triumph  in  spite  of  various  preliminary  failures, 
with  a  firmness  of  purpose  worthy  of  Robert  Bruce's  celebrated  spider, 
must  have  been  animated,  so  far  as  furniture  could  be  animated,  by  the 
spirit  of  a  crazy  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  anxious  to  prove  that 
no  toil  could  be  too  great  to  put  one  thing  above  another  which 
is  naturally  below  it  When  the  table  attained  to  the  top  of  the 
ottoman,  it  was  a  perfect  evangelist  of  Mr.  Home*s  gospel, — a 
successful  imbecility  declaring  the  entirely  futile  aims  which  direct 
the  forces  of  this  ^visible  world.  On  other  occasions  the  spirits 
obligingly  lifted  for  Mr.  Home  a  branch  of  a  tree  sixteen  yards  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  at  the  thick  end  a  yard  in  circumference,  which  was 
one  of  their  greatest  and  most  purely  ostentatious  feats.  In  another 
case,  when  Mr.  Squire,  not  Mr.  Home,  was  the  officiating  medium,  the 
spirits  broke  entirely  to  pieces  a  heavy  table  at  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Kent,  which  was  "  made  to  resist  the  efforts  of  maniacs,  and  which  had 
resisted  them  all  successfully,"  thereby  proving  no  doubt  that  the  lunacy 
of  the  other  world  is  more  dangerous  and  dreadful  than  the  lunacy  of 
this.  But  except  once  when  Mr.  Home  was,  he  says,  saved  from  being 
crushed  to  pieces  by  a  spiritual  tug  at  his  coatK^ollar,  we  read  of  no 
muscular  efforts  by  the  spirits  in  which  musculsCr  force  is  subordinated 
to  any  intellectual  or  moral  purpose.  The  spirits,  beginning  from  John 
Wesle/sfamilyghost  and  ending  with  Mr.  Home's  circle  of  invisible  friends, 
evidently  love  a  good  romp,  sometimes  making  noises  as  if  they  were 
playing  a  kind  of  leap-firog  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  shying  about 
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sofa-cashions  and  tables  exactly  like  boys  on  a  wet  holiday.  Whether 
it  be  that  muscular  tastes  are  generally  suppressed  in  the  invisible 
world  and  can  only  be  developed  when  a  "  medium"  reintroduces  these 
agents,  as  it  were,  to  this  world,  and  their  spirits  rise  at  being  able 
once  more  actually  to  handle  pillows  and  tables, — does  not  clearly 
appear  from  any  of  their  accounts,  though  the  tendency  is  to  represent 
their  '^sprees,*'  for  I  can  call  them  nothing  else,  as  intended  exclu- 
sively for  the  sake  o(  sceptical  nn^talsL  This,  however,  it  is  clesafy 
impossible  to  believe.  Mortals  would  be  much  more  impressed 
by  a  new  truth  dian  by  this  childish  display  of  energy  without  an  aim. 
The  spirits  have  a  great  reserve  of  muscular  enetgy,  and  must  be 
delighted  to  get  an  opportunity  of  displa)ring  it 

There  can  be  Httle  doubt,  then,  diat  muscular  power,  if  not  muscle, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Homers  disembodied  spirits,  and  is  enjoyed  by  them  as 
well  as  experienced  in  its  effects  by  human  beings.  It  is  less  easy  to 
spedk  of  other  senses.  They  awaken,  Mr.  Home  tells  us,  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  also  in  one  case  a  veiy  delightful  sense  of  odour  in 
the  medium  and  his  companions^  but  whether  they  share  these  sensations, 
whether  they  are  themselves  keenly  alive  to  differences  in  temperature, 
and  take  a  special  pleasure  in  perfumes,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  seems 
that  evil  spirits  or  unhappy  spirits  produce  a  very  cold  sensation,  while 
good  ones  give  out  a  genial  kind  of  warmth.  An  unhappy  and  guilty 
monk  at  Florence  called  Giannana,  who  had  haiunted  a  palace  there  for 
about  three  hundred  years,  produced  shivering  sensations  in  Mr.  Home 
and  those  whom  his  spirit  approached.  The  same  was  the  result  of  the 
presence  ai  die  spirit  of  a  friend  who  died  under  very  miserable 
drcumstarices.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  spirit-air  is  said 
to  be  cool  and  refreshing,  the  touch  of  the  more  amiable  spirits 
B  warm  and  life-like.  These  may  be  involunt^iry  emanations,  but 
the  delicious  perfumes  which  the  spirit  of  Count  Cagliostro  difiiised 
and  wafted  over  Mr.  Home  and  his  wife,  appear  to  have  been 
a  part  of  his  personal  resources.  Mr.  Home  himself  was  on  one 
occasion  empowered  by  the  spirits  to  extract  all  the  scent  from  a. 
verbena  by  two  or  three  passes,  a  process  which  killed  the  plant, 
though  it  drew  out  its  essential  odour.  This  induces  me  to  believe 
that,  whether  or  not  they  are  sensitive  to  warmth  and  cold,  they  axe 
certainly  sensitive  to  sweet  smeUs.  Surely  Count  Cagliostro  does 
not  carry  perfumes  about  merely  for  the  bendit  of  mediums  ?  It  seems 
highly  probable  dia^  the  spirits  are  adepts  in  perfumery,  and  fond  of  it, 
whidi  gives  a  new  bond  of  union  with  men.  For  it  is  scarcely  leasonaUe 
to  suppose  that  if  these  exquisite  odours  come  at  their  command,  and  if 
they  have  the  secret  of  extracting  them,  they  alone  are  unable  to  enjoy 
than.  There  seems  good  reason,  then,  for  adding  to  the  muscular  sense  of 
disembodied  spirits  at  least  the  sense  of  smelL    Whether  they  have  also 
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die  sense  of  taste,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Mr.  Howitt  indeed 
believes  in  a  modem  German  ghost  that  drank  beer,  which  called  out  the 
exclamation  from  a  bystander,  **  Lord  Jesus  !  it  swallows  I"  The  Chinese 
spirits,  we  know,  like  very  good  wine,  and  complain  if  it  is  not  die  best 
And  though  Mr.  Home's  spirits  axe  always  urging  objections  to  wine  and 
alcohol,  one  very  suspicious  circumstance  inclines  me  to  think  that  they 
indulge  a  litde  on  the  sly.  In  a  sian^e  at  die  Chateau  de  C.  near  Paris, 
in  September  1S60,  a  genderaan  asked  for  brandy  and  water,  which  was 
brought,  but  snatched  out  of  his  hold  by  a  spirit-hand  which  carried  it 
beneath  the  tal^e.  The  persons  present  taunting  the  spirits  with  a  taste 
for  spirits,  they  disclaimed  it  emphatically  in  their  usual  awkward  language, 
but  the  glass  came  back  empty.  After  about  two  minutes  it  was  taken 
away  again  and  returned  with  the  brandy  and  water  in  it, ''  though  the 
quality  had  certainly  undergone  some  chemical  change,  as  it  had  now  lost 
much  of  its  brown  colour."  We  fear  the  "  chemical  change*'  was  one  by 
no  means  unknown  to  lodgers,  and  generally  attributed  by  them  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  brandy  and  the  substitution  of  the  lighter  fluid  called 
water  in  its  place  to  make  up  the  quantity.  I  cannot  but  think,  then,  that 
fdien  ^  by  raps  a  warning  was  given  to  all  of  us  against  such  indul- 
gence," ^e  spirits  were  guilty  of  a  disingenuousness  which  isJL  fear  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  them. 

It  is  usual  for  psychologists  to  distinguish  what  are  indeed  very 
different,  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular  sense ; — the  one  simply 
giving  the  measure  of  force,  the  other  the  perception  of  outline  or  form* 
It  is  very  clear  that  our  spirits  have  a  very  delicate  sense  of  touch ;  for 
example,  Mr.  Home  relates  that  at  one  siance  at  Mr.  Rymer's  at  Ealing, 
^  each  person  in  the  circle  who  wore  a  ring  had  it  gently  removed  by  a 
spirit-hand,  the  hand  bemg  seen  afterwards  with  all  the  rings  on  its 
fingers,  and  after  displaying  itself  by  turning  about^  showing  the  back 
and  palm  two  or  three  times,  inverted  itself  and  cast  the  rings  on  the 
table ;"  diis  of  course  implies  a  very  delicate  sense  of  touch,  (perhaps  also 
a  little  vanity)  in  the  spirit-hand,  nor  does  this  sense  of  touch  seem  to  be 
dependent  on  the  actual  production  of  any  visible  ^irit-hand.  Nothing 
pleases  the  spirits  more,  as  we  remarked  before,  than  pla3dng  at  touch 
with  the  circle, — a  certain  jocular  way  of  poking  people  in  the  ribs  or 
on  the  knees,  being  one  of  their  most  characteristic  modes  of  address. 
For  example.  Dr.  Wilkinson  tells  us  (of  an  invisible  hand) : —  "  When  we 
had  sat  a  few  minutes  I  feh  a  decided  but  gentle  grasp  of  a  large  man's 
hand  upon  my  right  knee,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Home,  *  There  is  a  man's 
hand  upon  my  knee.*  'Whose  is  it]'  he  said.  *How  should  I  know?' 
was  my  reply.  *^Ask,'  said  he.  'But  how  shall  laskl'  *^ Think  of 
somebody, '  was  his  answer.  I  thought  involuntarily  of  an  intimate 
fiiend,  once  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  much  before  the  public 
as  any  man  in    his  genetationy  who  died  on  the  30th  June  lai^ 
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(1855).    And  I  said  aloud,  '  Is  it V    Hearty  affirmative  slaps  on  the 

knee  ftom  the  same  hand,  which  had  remained  fixed  till  then,  was  the 
reply  to  my  question.*  '  I  am  glad  to  be  again  in  the  same  room  with 
you/  said  I.  Again  the  same  hearty  greeting  was  repeated  'Are  you 
better  r  I  enquired.  A  still  more  joyous  succession  of  slaps,  or  rather, 
if  I  may  coin  a  word,  of  accussions ;  /or  the  hand  was  cupped  to  fit  my 
bent  knee  and  gently  struck  me  in  thatformr  This  sentence  establishes 
the  distinct  sense  of  form  which  belongs-  to  the  spiritual  touch,  and 
shows  the  apparent  enjoyment  which  accompanies  the  spiritual  exercise 
of  it.  A  still  more  striking  illustration  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
Spiritual  Magazine  for  February  who  signs  himself  "  F."  He,  I  think 
nearly  for  the  first  time,  has  positively  utilized  these  spirits.  He  has 
persuaded  them  indeed  to  put  the  sense  of  touch  to  a  most  critical -and 
not  altogether  pleasant  test, — ^that  of  finding  a  gold  key  in  the  mud  of 
Cockspiu:  Street  "  I  lost,"  he  says,  "  at  eleven  at  night  in  Cockspur 
Street,  a  gold  key  ;  it  fell  off  into  the  mud  while  taking  another  key  off 
my  bunch.  It  was  the  only  gold  key  I  had,  and  two  or  three  friends 
with  me  saw  it  fall ;  it  was  such  a  wet  muddy  night,  I  soon  gave  up  my 
search  for  it  Reaching  home  I  was  told  not  to  worry  about  the  key,  as 
some  spirits  were  with  me  when  I  lost  it  and  they  were  going  to  try  and 
find  it  for  me.  The  first  thing  on  waking  the  next  morning  I  was  told 
I  should  find  it  on  my  dressing-table,  where  sure  enough  it  was."  Now 
this  is  really  turning  great  gifts  to  a  useful  though  humble  purpose.  For 
spirits  to  rake  in  a  party  in  the  mud  near  Leicester  Square  for  a  gold 
key  is  a  service  of  no  ordinary  nature.  One  would  like  to  have 
asked  a  few  questions  about  the  search.  If  the  gold  key  adhered  to  the 
spiritual  touch,— did  not  the  mud  adhere  too,  and  if  not,  why  not  1  And 
were  the  spirits  obliged  to  wash  after  this  kindly  piece  of  scavengering  1 
On  all  these  questions  however,  we  h^ave  no  light  thrown. 

We  need  scarcely  add  anything  as  to  the  sense  of  vision.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  golden  key  in  the  mud  of  Cockspur  Street  can  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  by  touch  alone,  and  almost  every  stance 
testifies  to  the  exceedingly  accurate  sight  of  the  spirits,  which  appears 
to  be  much  less  dependent  on  solar  rays  than  our  own  vision,  since  they 
certainly  display  considerable  aversion  to  too  much  of  what  we  call  light 
The  very  first  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  conversation  with  them  seems 
to  have  arisen,  according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
spirits  noted  and  rapped  in  time  to  the  motion  of  a  child's  (Kate  Fox's) 
fingers,  in  the  celebrated  farm-house  in  Rochester,  New  York,  where 

*  Let  me  interpolate  here  the  query,  surely  not  impertinent,  how  Dr.  Wilkinson 
proposes  to  distinguish  an  affirmative  from  a  negative  slap  on  the  knee  ?  The  quondam 
Member  of  Parliament  should  have  known  enough  of  the  value  of  explidtness  to 
convey  his  meaning  more  distinctly.  Conceive  the  Speaker  distinguishing  the  Ayes 
from  the  Noes  by  discriminatii^  affirmative  from  negatiTe  slaps  on  the  knee  I 
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these  manifestations  first  took  place.  Kate  Fox,  we  are  told,  on  hearing 
the  raps,  "  snapped  her  fingers  and  exclaimed,  '  Here  old  splitfoot,  do 
as  I  do.*  Kate  Fox  made  the  mere  motion  with  her  thumb  and  finger, 
and  the  raps  regularly  followed  the  pantomime,  just  as  much  as  when 
she  made  the  sound.  She  found  that  whatever  the  thing  was  it  could 
see  as  well  as  hear.  '  Only  look,  mother !  *  she  said,  bringing  together 
her  thumb  and  finger  as  before.    The  rap  followed." 

As  to  hearing  we  need  say  nothing,  for  it  is  already  obvious  that 
every  observation  made  by  the  persons  present  at  a  stance  is  at  once 
apprehended,  and  the  only  question  that  could  be  raised  on  the  subject 
wotdd  be  as  to  whether  the  apprehension  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  oral  delivery  of  the  thought,  since  the  spirits  appeal*  to 
reply  with  almost  equal  quickness  to  mental  questions.  However, 
the  taste  for  music,  which  is  very  highly  cultivated  amongst  them, 
puts  this  question  beyond  a  doubt  The  least  educated  spirits  are 
very  fond  of  playing  on  the  accordion,  and  the  better  spiritual  musicians 
occasionally  give  birth,  according  to  Mr.  Home,  to  strains  of  which  "  the 
first  composers  of  the  day "  have  remarked  that  "  it  is  such  music  as 
only  angels  could  make,  and  no  man  could  write  it"  The  spirits 
therefore,  one  assumes,  have  the  sense,  or  something  equivalent  to  the 
sense,  of  hearing,  to  which  the  peculiar  delight  in  music  is  due. 

We  have  seen  then  that  the  spirits  have  a  strong  muscular  sense; 
a  fine  touch,  a  keen  vision,  and  delicate  hearing ;  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  at  least  the  more  accomplished,  like  Cagliostro,  enjoy  the 
sense  of  smell ;  while  others  are  not  incapable  even  of  taste,  especially 
in  relation  to  stimulating  drinks.  But  as  the  communicating  spirits  have 
all  these  five  ,senses,  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  see  how  it  happens 
that  a  human  "medium"  is  so  essential  to  their  power  of  communicating 
efficiently  with  men.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  regret  to  say,  as 
indeed  on  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject,  that  it  has  been  left  to 
outside  speculators  like  myself  to  effect  a  careful  induction.  I  am  not 
clear  that  the  accounts  are  by  any  means  consistent,  but  as  far  as 
they  are  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  though  the  perceptions 
and  sensations  of  the  spirits  are  independent  of  the  "  medium,"  all  acts 
by  which  communication  between  the^  invisible  and  visible  world 
are  effected,  are  dependent  on  something  or  other  supplied  by  the 
medium,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  "Od"  force,  and 
sometimes  vaguely  called  his  "atmosphere."  Further,  even  when 
a  first-rate  medium  is  present,  the  process  of  bridging  the  gulf 
between  that  world  and  this,  is  said  to  demand  some  effort  and 
skill  in  them,  and  some  expenditure  of  living  force  in  him.  Mr. 
Home's  little  boy  is  believed  to  be  a  medium  of  rare  power,  but 
while  he  is  a  growing  boy,  the  spirits  with  singular  moderation  and 
self-restraint  will  not  use  his  atmosphere  to  communicate  with  us. 

Vol.  !•  e 
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as  he  needs  it  all  for  his  own  vital  growth,  and  it  would  injure  hia 
health,  they  say,  to  rob  him  of  it,  just  as  it  might  do  to  make  him 
share  a  limited  amount  of  food  or  air  with  another ;  or  to  take  perhaps 
a  better  comparison,  to  embark  him  in  mesmerizing  others  at  an  early 
age.  Once  or  twice  indeed  the  spirits  have,  as  it  were,  trespassed  un- 
awares upon  the  child's  '^  atmosphere,"  rapping  and  making  his  bed 
shake  (greatly  to  the  bo/s  discomfiture)  without  quite  realizing 
on  whose  vital  powers  they  were  encroaching ;  but  on  further  consider- 
s^on  they  were  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  and  apologized 
earnestly  to  his  natural  guardians.  Sometimes  too  when  Mr.  Home 
is  ill,  he  has  no  atmosphere  of  this  kind  to  spare,  and  his  powers 
as  a  medium  cease,  as  has  recently  happened.  But  not  only  does 
communication  involve  a  contribution  of  vital  force  from  the  medium, 
but  a  good  deal  of  effort,  industry,  and  skill,  on  the  part  of  the 
spirit  Rapping  and  table-tipping  are  comparatively  easy  methods 
of  communicating,  we  are  told,  which  any  spirit  can  effect  through 
a  very  ordinary  medium.  But  then,  as  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe 
pathetically  observes,  it  is  veiy  fagging  even  to  spirits,  to  make  any 
communication  of  importance  by  that  method.  His  address  was 
so  much  in  his  old  terrestrial  character — a  very  rare  thing  by  the  wa3t — 
that  I  am  inclined  to  quote  a  portion  of  it,  though  it  was  ^'  tipped  out " 
as  long  ago  as  in  1856 : — "  I  want,"  he  said  to  the  circle,  "  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  you ;  you  are  publishing  some  of  my  communi- 
cations ;  I  think  you  have  been  too  hasty,  you  should  examine  them 
more  closely  before  doing  so,  as  my  object  in  communicating  with 
you  is  firstly  elevation  of  your  own  minds ;  after  that  you  may  ^eek 
to  enlighten  others ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  me  (sic)  being  able 
to  make  myself  better  understood;  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
doing  this  by  the  present  process  [that  is,  tipping  out  their  communi- 
cations by  single  letters ;]  you  may  easily  satisfy  yourselves  of  this  by 
trying  to  tip  out  a  few  of  your  own  thou^ts.  I  want  to  alter  this  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  the  mediums'  minds  become  susceptible  of  other  modes  of 
communicating."  No  doubt  it  wcu  dreadful  fag;  even  for  the  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and  we  regret  to  report  that  it  was 
too  much  even  for  him ;  for  Dr.  Combe  soon  ceased  communicating, 
and  has  now  been  silent,  we  believe,  for  many  years. 

However  it  is  not  only  the  "table-tipping"  and  the  rapping  which  seem 
to  task  the  spirits  heavily.  All  modes  of  rendering  themselves  visible 
appear  to  do  so  even  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  articulate  speech  is, 
oddly  enough,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  beyond  their  powers.  Dr.  Wil- 
kinson describes  in  the  siance  at  Ealing,  a  vision  of  many  hands  and  arms, 
extemporized  by  spirits  as  a  mode  of  imperfectly  expressing  their  personal 
characteristics.  It  seems,  curiously  enough,  that  they  find  it  much  easier  to 
mould  hands  and  arms  to  represent  them  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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nedhim,  thanyV^f  or  even  eyes,  by  which  they  might  more  easily  be  known. 
**  Mr.  Home,"  says  Dr.  Wilkinson,  "  said  that  the  presentiag  spirits  could 
often  make  one  finger  where  they  could  not  make  two ;  and  two  where 
they  could  not  form  an  entire  hand ;  just  as  they  could  form  a  hand  when 
tiiey  could  not  realize  a  whole  human  figure ;  and  he  also  said  that  this 
was  one  reason  why  they  did  not  show  themselves  above-board,  because 
they  did  not  like  imperfect  members  to  be  seen  1"  And  except  in  the 
case  of  one  youthful  friend,  Mr.  Home's  mother,  and  his  wife's  father, 
we  have  scarcely  any  instance  in  this  marvellous  autobiography  of  a 
whole  figure  making  itself  sensible  to  the  sense  of  vision.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  spirits  assume  visibility,  even  through  a  mediunis 
atmosphere,  seems  to  be  something  analogous  to  the  plastic  art  of 
sculpture.  They  have  to  extemporize  out  of  that  atmosphere  an  artistic 
image  of  their  earthly  form,  and  of  course  find  a  finger  or  two  much 
easier  than  a  bust.  Probably  deceased  sculptors  may  have  some 
advantage  in  this  respect,  but  on  this  we  have  no  evidence.  The 
^  atmosphere  of  the  medium"  certainly  seems  to  be  something  at  least 
capable  of  solidity,  for  it  is  reported  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Coleman,  a  great 
pillar  of  spiritualism,  that  "  on  one  occasion  the  spirits  carried  away 
some  crayons  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  which  had  been  placed  by  Mr. 

L of  New  York  upon  the  table,  and  they  were  not  restored  till  two 

evenings  afterwards,  when  the  crayons  were  dropped  one  by  one  from 
over  his  head  on  to^the  table,  and  the  cardboard,  with  a  neatly  executed 
sketch  of  the  spirit-likeness  of  his  wife,  was  placed  in  his  hand,  an  ex- 
planation being  written  by  the  spirits  on  a  card,  *we  concealed  the 
picture  and  crayons  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  medium^  "  This  is  a  very 
valuable  element  in  our  induction.  We  do  not  know  indeed  how  far 
the  atmosphere  of  the  medium  extends  from  his  person,  and  whether  the 
crayons  and  cardboard  travelled  about  with  the  medium  during  this 
forty-eight  hours  like  a  satellite  round  a  planet,  or  remained  in  one  place. 
But  at  least  it  is  clear  that  if  the  "  atmosphere  of  the  medium"  can  hide 
a  cardboard  and  crayons  for  forty-eight  hours, — ^it  must  be  susceptible 
of  physical  manipulation,  and  we  need  not  be  so  surprised  that  soft 
pulpy  hands  and  arms  can  be  moulded  out  of  it  The  importance  of 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  appearances  to  the 
personality  of  the  spirits.  It  seems  clear  that  the  hands,  arms,  and 
even  whole  figures  moulded  by  the  spirits  to  recall  themselves,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  themselves,  but  only  artistic  images  and  instruments  of 
communication.  Thus  when  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  still-bom  sister  appears, 
it  is  in  the  shape  of  the  very  tiny  body  which  was  the  only  one  she  ever 
possessed ;  and  when  an  old  lady  who  died  in  a  very  shrunken  condi- 
tion in  1817,  presents  herself,  it  is  with  the  shrunken  face  and  compressed 
lips  of  the  extreme  old  age  at  which  she  departed.  In  short,  all  the 
spirits  manifest  themselves  by  means  of  the  most  elaborate  imitative  art ; 

£  3 
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hands  and  arms  resembling  their  former  hands  and  arms, — ^features  lik^ 
their  latest  earthly  features,  however  long  they  may  have  lived  since,—* 
and  not  unfrequently  a  dramatic  scene,  to  portray  the  manner  of  their 
death ;  thus  a  very  dull  and  didactic  spirit  who  took  occasion  to  preach  one 
of  the  poorest  of  sermons  on  occasion  of  her  reappearance,  made  her 
entry  in  the  following  exceedingly  dramatic  and  lively  way ; — "  Sounds 
and  motions  were  made  as  of  a  violent  storm — the  roaring  and  whistling 
of  the  wind,  the  rushing  of  the  waters,  and  the  howling  of  waves, — ^sounds 
as  if  a  vessel  was  straining  at  her  anchor  and  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea^ 
amid  which  she  was  held  by  her  chain  cables, — ^her  joints  creaking  and 
she  rolling  from  side  to  side.  The  picture  of  a  shipwreck  was  so  true 
that  it  made  the  cold  chills  run  over  me.  The  medium  spoke  of  a 
boat  with  machinery  in  it  and  went  through  the  motions  of  dying  'mid 
the  raging  waters  and  a  dark  storm.  The  spirit  making  these  demon* 
strations  to  identify  her  presence,  was  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Atlantic  in  1849."  This  was  only  an  audible  equivalent  for  the  hands 
and  arms  by  which  the  other  spirits  make  themselves  visible.  In  either 
case  a  symbol  or  sign  of  personal  identity  is  apparently  contrived  out  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  medium ;  and  whether  this  symbol  be  the  former 
body,  or  only  a  limb  of  the  former  body,  of  the  person  thus  indicated,  or 
whether  it  be  a  mere  hieroglyphic  symbol — a  sort  of  pass  or  watchword 
like  a  fragment  of  the  death-scene, — it  is  in  any  case  no  part  of  his  or 
her  personality.  Thus,  one  old  lady  always  announced  herself  to  her 
friends  by  the  very  industrious  and  even  laborious  method  of  tipping  the 
table  eighty-two  times ;  she  having  recently  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two, — a  rude  mode  of  sending  in  her  card,  which  seems,  however,  to 
have  satisfied  the  survivors  as  well  as  either  a  hand  moulded  out  of  "  Od 
force,''  or  a  graphic  imitation  of  her  deathbed  scene. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  newest  discovery  made  in  this 
subject  It  seems  that  in  some  cases  the  communicating  spirits,  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  a  photographer  who  is  a  medium, 
can  impress  their  (former)  likeness  on  a  carte  de  visite.  This  new 
epidemic  broke  out  in  November  last,  when  Mr.  W.  H,  Mumler,  "  a 
photographer  of  Boston  and  a  medium,"  in  taking  a  likeness  of  himself 
discovered  on  the  plate  a  likeness  of  a  little  girl,  his  relative,  some  time 
deceased,  which  is  among  other  of  these  productions  now  before  us. 
Mr.  Mumler,  or  some  one  of  his  subordinates,  has  since  been  detected 
even  by  Dr.  Gardner  and  other  enthusiastic  spiritualists,  in  fraud  in  this 
matter,  in  '^  palming  off  as  genuine  spirit-likenesses  pictures  of  a  person 
who  is  now  living  in  Boston ;"  but  as  Dr.  Gardner  still  "  fully  believes  " 
that  '^  genuine  spirit-likenesses  have  been  produced  through  his  medium- 
ship"  I  may  perhaps  assume  that  these  manifestations  are  about  as 
genuine  as  any  others  on  this  subject,  which  is  enciunbered  with  fraud 
on  eveiy  side.    It  seems  that  these  spirit-photographs  of  the  dead  are 
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always  produced  in  conjunction  with  photographs  of  the  living,  and  it  is 
curious  that  at  least  in  one  case  the  shadows  may  be  observed  to  fall  in^ 
different  directions  on  the  two  figures.  This  however  is  not  so  embarrass- 
ing if  we  consider  that  acc6rding  to  the  best  accounts  of  the  phenomenon 
the  picture  is  not  produced  by  the  spirit  intercepting  or  reflecting  the 
solar  light  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  as  would  be  the  case  with  an 
ordinary  human  sitter.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sellers,  who  writes 
to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
declares  indeed  that  the  solar  light  does  do  it,  but  not  by  operating  on 
the  spirits  themselves : — "  spirits  themselves  cannot  impress  their  own 
image  on  a  sensitive  plate,  but  they  can  mould  into  form  some  of  those 
higher  principles  of  matter ;  and  this  matter,  although  invisible  to  our 
naked  eyes,  can  reflect  the  chemical  rays  of  light,  and  thus  impress  the 
plate.  In  proof  of  this  they  instance  a  picture  I  have  seen  at  Dr. 
Child's,  of  a  lady  who  willed  a  figure  of  a  guitar  to  be  in  herhand^  and  lot 
the  spirit  of  a  guitar  came  at  her  bidding.  They  say  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  inanimate  matter,  but  that  a  spirit  can  form  or 
mould  these  images  at  will :  hence  the  figures  seen  are,  in  all  cases,  mere 
models  held  up  before  the  camera  by  the  spirits,  not  real  portraits  of  the 
spirits  themselves,  and  likewise  allege  that  the  spiriti^  see  the  likenesses 
in  the  memory  of  the  sitters."  But  the  lady  who  willed  the  guitar  to  be 
in  her  hand  4n  the  picture,  did  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  will  a  ghost  of  it 
to  be  in  her  hand  as  she  sat.  Why  not,  then,  say  boldly  at  once  that 
the  spirits  engrave  the  images  directly  on  the  plate  without  the  trouble 
of  submitting  models  to  the  action  of  solar  light  at  alH  We  are 
told*,  indeed,  that  "  a  gentleman  from  Illinois  (afterwards  stated  to  be 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Central  Indiana)  sat  for  his  portrait  and  raised  the  right 
hand  as  if  holding  something.  He  was  told  that  was  an  uncouth 
attitude,  but  he  said,  No  matter;  take  it  so.  When  the  plate  was 
developed  there  sat  upon  the  raised  arm  a  child  leaning  its  head 
upon  the  sitter's  shoulder.  This  child  is  not  very  clearly  defined: 
it  appears  a  little  larger  than  in  nature,  as  if  nearer  the  camera  than 
the  arm  it  sits  upon.  The  dress  is  transparent,  with  the  hand  and  arm  of 
the  sitter  seen  through  it*'  I  suppose  it  is  argued  from  this  that  some 
eidolon  of  the  child  was  actually  on  or  near  the  sitter's  arm,  having  missed 
its  aim,  as  a  ghostly  little  boy  has  missed  his  seat  on  a  chair  he  appears 
to  have  intended  his  image  to  occupy  beside  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
Owing  perhaps  to  the  entirely  theatrical  nature  of  the  attitude,  which  is 
assumed  not  for  support,  but  for  effect  Still  the  hypothesis  seems 
needless  and  awkward.  If  the  spirits  are  not  themselves  photographed, 
but  have  to  create  a  fictitious  image  of  themselves  somewhere,  capable 
of  photography,  why  not  suppose  that  they  draw  it  directly  on  the  nitrate 
of  silver  I  They  might  quite  as  easily  blunder  so  as  to  get  the  likeness 
out  of  focus  in  diis  process,  as  blunder  in  putting  the  imaginary  eidolon 
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at  the  right  focus  of  the  object-glass.  I  find  that  a  scrutinizing  and 
sceptical  photographer  who  went  through  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
paratory process  with  his  own  hands,  found  that  "  the  only  part  which 
the  medium  said  was  absolutely  necessaiy  for  him  to  peiform,  was  to 
draw  the  slide  and  replace  it  after  exposure/'  a  mysterious  condition^ 
which  appears  to  imply,  if  anything,  that  the  spirit  operates  directly  on 
the  exposed  plate,  and  not  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  is  supposed.  The 
baby  which  intended  to  draw  itself  as  on  its  father's  arm,  and  from  inex- 
perience got  rather  nearer  to  the  camera  than  it  should  have  done,  and  the 
late  Daniel  Webster,  who— depressed  perhaps  by  the  drift  of  Northern 
politics — ^appears  to  have  made  the  opposite  mistake  of  putting  himself 
too  much  in  the  background,  were  both  no  doubt  really  working  away 
immediately  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  during  the  time  of  exposure,  having 
been  enabled  by  the  medium's  touch  to  get  fairly  at  the  plate ;  at  least 
it  seems  very  arbitrary  to  interpolate  any  eidolon,  since  in  the  case  of 
the  "  spirit  of  the  guitar,"  the  lady  gained  her  object  by  merely  willing 
that  elegant  instrument  into  her  photograph. 

We  must  add  then,  considerable  chemical  skill  to  the  many  artistic 
powers  which  the  spirits  appear  to  exert  through  the  "  atmosphere  of 
the  medium. "  But  the  curious  point  is,  that  with  all  this  wonderful 
imitative  power,  which  makes  nothing  of  sculpturing  an  arm,  producing 
a  very  decent  picture  on  nitrate  of  silver,  even  though  sometimes  a  little 
out  of  focus,  or  getting  up  a  complete  pantomimic  shipwreck  to  represent 
the  final  earthly  entourage  of  a  drowned  lady,  there  is  always  the  same  in- 
surmountable and  inscrutable  obstacle  zhoMi  speaking  uiiht  spirit's  former 
voice,  or  indeed  about  speaking  in  any  voice  at  alL  I  should  certainly 
never  have  anticipated  that  articulate  speech  would  be  by  far  the  most 
difficult  feat  that,  even  with  the  help  of  a  medium,  departed  spirits 
could  achieve  Yet  so  it  seems  to  be  The  late  Count  Cagliostro 
indeed  accomplished  a  few  sentences  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home  on  the  night 
of  April  3rd,  i860,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Home's  mother 
has  articulated  as  much  as  '*  Daniel,  be  of  good  cheer,"  or  sentences  of 
about  equal  length.  But  in  general  the  spirits  find  it  easier  to  announce 
themselves  in  almost  any  other  way  than  by  speech.  They  will  mould  an 
arm  or  hand  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  medium,  nay  even  a  whole 
bust,  inspire  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  table  or  a  chair  for  instance,  with  a 
perfect  passion  of  theatrical  tenderness;  (one  spirit  who  had  "  forgotten*" 
what  resentment  meant,  drove  a  table  up  against  a  relative's  bosom  with 
the  most  pathetic  spasm  of  feeling,  by  way  of  expressing  his  somewhat  un* 
gainly  and  dangerous  tenderness ;)  they  will  tip  tables  adHbitum^  write, 
even  on  their  own  account,  float  the  medium  about  the  room,  if  required, 
and  produce  the  most  ravishing  music, — all  far  more  easily  than  they 
will  articulate  a  few  words  of  human  speech.  This  is  very  remarkable. 
One  would  think  articulation  as  easy  to  produce  as  any  other  kind  of 
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sound,  to  spiritual  beings,  and  a  vast  deal  easier  than  the  imitation  of 
the  wind  and  waves  and  straining  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Yet  it  is  clearly 
notsa 

I  can  suggest  but  one  way  of  accounting  for  this,  which  would  be 
however  quite  consistent  with  the  facts  previously  stated  We  know 
that  no  artificial  instrument  has  ever  been  invented  which  is  capable  of 
imitating  human  articulation,  though  all  varieties  of  musical  sounds 
have  been  produced,  and  a  great  variety  of  natural  sounds  have  been 
imitated,  artificially ;  and  no  animal  whatever,  except  the  parrot,  is 
capable  of  distinct  articulation.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  if  the 
spirits  do  not  naturally  communicate  by  speech,  but  have  to  mould  a 
mouth,  tongue,  and  lips  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  then  to  set 
them  in  motion  mechanically  from  outside,  as  you  would  set  a  musical 
box  going,  the  process  would  be  a  very  difficult  one.  The  vowel-sounds 
have,  I  believe,  been  produced  clearly  by  mechanical  contrivance,  but  not 
any  complete  word.  The  spirits  might  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
make  and  wield  an  external  hand,  when  they  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  make  and  wield  an  external  mouth,  tongue,  and  lips.  Hence  I  imagine 
that  the  only  consistent  philosophical  account  of  the  material  agency  of 
spirits  is  to  suppose  tliat  they  extemporize  for  themselves  out  of  the 
« atmosphere  of  the  medium''  the  oigans  by  which  active  material  im- 
pressions on  this  world  are  produced,  and  that  some  of  these  organs  are 
much  easier  to  produce  than  others; — ^  rapping  organ  or  common 
knuckle  the  easiest  of  all, — ^musical  organs  not  difficult,  artificial  fingers 
or  tactile  oigans  (like  the  elephant's  proboscis  perhaps)  also  com- 
paratively easy, — but  the  oigans  of  human  speech  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  make  and  set  in  motion  with  ease  and  fluency.  In  this  respect,  if 
my  inductive  generalization  if  be  sustained  by  the  higher  authorities  in 
these  matters,  the  spirits  are  not  in  a  very  different  position  firom  certain 
microscopic  animalculse  (I  forget  their  name)  which  were  once  described 
to  me  by  an  eminent  physiologist  Their  natural  form,  he  said,  was  a 
simple  cell  without  any  complexity  at  alL  But  when  the  cell  became 
hungry  or  thought  it  was  time  to  become  hungry,  it  put  forth  and 
exUmporiud  suddenly  feet  to  run  after  its  natural  food,  arms  to  catch 
it  with,  and  a  mouth  to  pass  it  inwards, — and  then  that  being  over, 
relapsed  again  into  ^^  cell"  It  is  clear  that  the  animalcula  in  question 
could  not  be  said  to  have  legs,  arms,  and  a  mouth,  but  only  to  invent 
these  organs  periodically,  for  a  temporary  purpose.  The  spirits  appear 
to  be  in  a  similar  position  with  respect  to  any  direct  action  on  our 
material  world.  They  would  seem  to  perceive  and  feel  directly^  and 
without  the  use  of  what  we  call  special  senses,  though  with  an  exactly 
similar  result  both  sensitive  and  percipient ;  but  when  it  comes  to  acting 
upon  material  substances,  they  appear  to  be  compelled  to  extemporize 
mediating  oi;ganisms  out  of  that  plastic  material  called  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  medium,  which  they  do  with  great  ingenuity,  dispensing  with 
them  again  and  subsiding  into  mere  spirits  (as  the  animalculae  subside 
into  mere  cells)  directly  they  have  effected  the  temporary  purpose  for 
which  they  invented  them. 

I  have  been  too  elaborate  perhaps,  in  trying  to  introduce  some 
hypothetical  order  into  the  chaos  of  the  spiritualistic  superstition,  but 
without  it  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  the  grand 
pretensions  which  I  find  set  up  on  behalf  of  these  somewhat  imbecile 
revelations,  and  I  think  too  I  can  show  that  the  view  I  have  taken 
suggests  an  excuse  for  the  very  low  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  communicating  spirits,  if  communicating  spirits  there  be.  For  to 
find  their  own  personality  quite  independent  of  a  bodily  organism  or 
any  external  symbol  of  self,  and  yet  to  communicate  with  mortal  beings 
who  still  identify  them  with  some  such  external  signs,  might  throw  them 
into  a  theatrical  attitude  of  mind,  exceedingly  unfavourable  either  to 
intellectual  sobriety  or  moral  sincerity.  Aware  that  they  can  create 
whatever  eidolon  they  choose  for  the  moment,  whether  that  of  their 
own  former  body  or  of  any  other  person,  and  that  whatever  effect  they 
produce  by  merely  playing  upon  this  external  instrument  will  be  taken 
by  mortals  as  a  personal  expression  of  themselves,  they  are  very  much 
in  the  position  ascribed  in  mythological  and  fairy  legends  to  the  super- 
natural agencies  of  antiquity,  which  could  assume  at  pleasure  any  mortal 
form  they  chose.  We  know  that  the  result  has,  even  in  these  imagina- 
tive tales,  always  and  naturally  been  painted  as  demoralizing,  and  as 
producing  a  real  confusion,  in  the  mind  qf  such  gifted  persons,  between 
their  real  personality  and  the  personality  they  choose  for  the  moment 
to  assume.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  I  observe  in  the  spirits,  if  spirits 
they  be.  They  find  false  telegraphing  so  easy  and  so  amusing  that 
they  are  perpetually  performing  the  trick  which  Confederate  General 
Morgan  executed  in  Kentucky  on  the  Federal  commander, — sending 
messages  under  cover  of  spurious  personalities,  and  laughing  at  the 
resulting  confusion.  And  when  they  have  contracted  the  habit,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  can  invent  sophisms  to  justify  it  For  example,  in 
May,  1856,  the  following  very  uncandid  message  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  poet  Bums,  in  explanation  of  the  extremely  bad  poetry 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him  in  spiritual  communications.* 

"  I  must  inform  you  in  the  first  place  that  I  have  not  the  use 
of  the  same  faculties  which  I  had  while  in  the  flesh :  [this  clearly 
needed  no  express  statement]  the  change  is  a  great  one,  and  none  the 

*  As  for  instance,  the  following  magnificent  composition : — > 

'*  Though  you  make  a  large  telescope,  and  bring  the  North  Star     , 
And  the  objects  upon  it  quite  clear  to  your  view  ; 
Though  you  cannot  see  Bums,  yet  I*m  not  quite  so  far — • 
No,  I'm  here  rapping  letters,  for  sure  I'm  with  you.'* 
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less  blessed  p]  for  that  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all 
the  bits  of  rhyme  which  have  been  given  with  my  name  are  my 
veritable  productions.  Yet  if  you  understood  the  laws  in  the  spirit- 
world,  you  would  not  think  it  strange  for  a  spirit  to  assume  the  name 
of  either  Bums  or  any  one  else,  without  being  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
intentional  imposture.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one 
spirit  to  believe  itself  to  be  that  of  another.  This  is  caused  by  their 
being  used  as  instruments  for  conveying  information  from  other  spirits  ; 
and  if  this  sometimes  takes  place  with  them  in  the  flesh,  shall  thi^ 
destroy  the  confidence  of  man  in  the  truths  of  spiritualism,  or  in  the  fact 
of  our  communicating  with  men  ?  Never,  my  friends,  never."  "This  is 
stating  forcibly,  though  very  uncandidly,  the  dreadful  extent  of  the 
prevalent  demoralization  in  the  spiritual  world.  They  get  into  the  habit 
of  treadiig  living  beings  so  much  as  mere  intellectual  canals,  in  this 
mediating  process,  that  like  the  old  woman  who  could  not  recognise 
herself  after  the  pedlar's  unfeeling  operation  upon  her,  they  are  in 
serious  and  chronic  difhculties,  as  Burns  is  made  to  tell  us,  whether 
"  I  be  I  "  or  not  In  other  words  they  get  muddled  in  their  intellects, 
and  confused  in  their  consciences,  by  the  theatrical  process  of  medium- 
communication  which  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  publishes  as  so  glorious,  a 
gospel  They  are  reduced  not  only  to  perpetual  mendacity,  but  to 
that  lowest  degradation  when  mendacity  ceases  to  be  mendacity 
because  it  has  imposed  upon  itself.  To  this  process,  so  lucidly 
explained  by  the  spirit  of  Bums,  it  must  be  due  that  a  few  bald  and 
sentimental  falsehoods  rapped  out  in  one  seance  were  shortly  afterwards 
attributed  to  the  joint  intellectual  effort  of  the  following  remarkable  men : 
''Wesley,  Channing,  Luther,  Volney,  Priestley,  Whitefield,  Cicero,  Swe- 
denborg,  Mahomet  and  Combe."  Had  I  been  asked  to  conjecture 
the  author  of  this  communication  I  should  have  fixed  at  once  upon 
Charles  Lamb.  Mahomet  and  Combe  !  I  do  not  think  any  humourist 
less  brilliant  than  Lamb  could  have  associated  them.  This  great 
company  of  distinguished  men  were  quoted  as  the  joint  authorities  for 
the  observation,  "Seek  to  avoid  desultory  conversation  at  your  meetings." 
If  we  were  to  hear  that  Semiramis  and  Miss  Edgeworth  had  jointly 
dictated  the  last  commercial  epitome  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express^ 
or  that  Achilles  and  Miss  Bronte  are  at  work  together  on  a  volume  of 
Sunday  School  hymns,  the  association  of  ideas  would  be  infinitely  less 
humorous. 

But  we  must  at  all  events  admit  fully  that  the  mendacity  of  this 
world  is  a  mere  faint  shadow  of  the  mendacity  of  these^  spiritual 
spheres.  So  well  established  is  this  even  among  spiritualists  them- 
selves, that  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  sect,  Mr.  Newton  Crosland, 
gave  up  his  skances  in  consequence.  "At  the  commencement  of 
our  sittings,"    he  says,    "before  we  became    experienced, . we  were 
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sorely   perplexed   by   the   contradictory  character  of   the  messages 
apparently  given  by  the  same  spirits ;  and  so  hopeless  did  it  appear  to 
us  to  extract  an3rthing  like  oider  out  of  such  a  chaos,  that  we  had 
almost  determined  to  give  up  the  whole  affair  as  an  atrocious  mass 
of  unintelligible    absurdity,  when  a  friend  suggested  the  advantage 
of  resorting  to  th^  old  system  of  exorcism,  and  making  the  sitting  a 
religious  service.    We  successfully  adopted  this  advice."    And  again, 
''We  also  discovered  that  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  accompanied  by 
good  and  evil  spirits,  and  that  to  enter  into  parley  with  us,  the  evil 
imitated  the  names  and  signals  of  the  good,  but  that  the  evil  spirits 
could  not  answer  *  Yes'  when  we  asked  them  if  they  came  from  God." 
Nevertheless,  even  after  adopting  this  device,  Mr.  Newton  Crosland 
was  compelled  to  give  up  stances^  which  he  did,  he  says,  for  four 
reasons :  (i)  "Because  it  was  too  exhausting  to  the  vital  fluids  of  the 
medium."    (2)  ''  Because  the  same  spirits  came  to  us  so  repeatedly,  and 
gave  us  the  same  messages  word  for  word,  that  at  last  we  considered  the 
occupation  uninteresting."     (3)  ''  Because  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
mind  elevated  to  a  high  state  of  contemplation  while  we  were  repeating 
the  alphabet  and  receiving  a  message  letter  by  letter,  was  too  great  a  strain 
upon  our  faculties."    (4)  ''  Because  die  undeveloped  and  earth-bound 
spirits  throng  about  the  mediums,  struggle  to  enter  into  parley  with 
them,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  their  natures 
or  exchanging  natures ;  and  I  have  heard  of  sittings  terminating  from 
this  cause  in  cases  of  paralysis  or  demoniacal  possession."    In  other 
words,  Mr.  Newton  Crosland  found  the  spirits  so  stupid,  so  fatiguing, 
and  so  mischievous  and  insincere,  that  he  thought  the  less  he  had  to  do 
with  them  (even  with  the  protection  of  exorcism),  the  better.     Well, 
that  is  exactly  my  impression,  if  it  be  possible  to  admit  that  they  exist 
at  all.    When  Mr.  Home  goes  into  a  trance  he  speaks  like  a  certificated 
schoolmaster  of  the  third  dass,  who  has  got  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
his  powers ;  and  earnestly  as  I  have  conned  all  the  spiritual  revelations 
accessible  to  me,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  anything  noble,  wise,  or  even 
shrewd    in    their  ill-spelt,   ill-composed,   and    ill-conceived    dictation 
exercises.    I  am  siu^  that  the  spirits  would  fail  to  pass  even  the  Custom- 
house examination  for  tide-waiters,  and  that  were  tiiey  not  disembodied, 
no  one  would  endure  their  society  for  a  moment     They  have,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  one  case  successfully  competed  with  lunatics  in  the  violence 
and  destructiveness  of  their  muscular  revelations ;  they  have  in  another 
case  shown  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  freedom  of  die  press  worthy  almost 
of  M.  Persigny,  by  crumpling  up  most  vindictively,  and  tearing,  a  copy  of 
Ona  a  Week  in  which  spirit-rapping  was  explained  away  as  a  trick ; — 
^  The  spirits  rubbed  it  strongly  over  Mr.  Home's  shoe,  and  then  placed 
his  foot  upon  it,"  and  then  *'  gave  each  person  a  bit  of  the  mangled 
Magasine."    They  have  revealed  certainly  remarkable  chemical  know- 
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ledgCf  if  the  photogiaphiDg  process  can  be  sustained,  and  they  have 
shown  a  good  deal  of  artistic  taste  both  in  drawing,  and  in  their  peculiar 
temporary  sculpture,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  I  have  seen  in  them 
to  culture  of  mind ;  but  they  appear  to  know  less  of  things  divine  than 
we  do ;  there  is  at  least  a  Theistic,  a  Christian,  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
and  a  Greek  Church  school  amongst  them,  and,  so  far  as  they  talk  theo- 
logy at  all,  they  appear  to  be  seldom  as  learned  as  Dr.  Cumming,  and 
about  as  clear-headed  as  the  "  Mother  of  the  Modem  Gracchi." 

In  short,  much  reading  of  their  literature  is  only  impressive  in  one  way ; 
it  makes  one  conceive  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  zone  in  the  universe 
every  way  more  wretched  than  our  human  world,  where  mendacious 
and  empty-minded  beings  may  gibber  about  the  skirts  of  human  society 
with  no  better  occupation  than  to  impose  on  the  credulous,  and  crack 
jokes  with  the  fools.  Looking  to  the  veiy  extraordinaiy  mass  of 
testimony  to  the  physical  phenomena — amongst  the  witnesses,  I  see  the 
name  of  a  fellow  labourer  in  this  Magazine* — including  the  private 
testimony  of  some  who  openly  disavow  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  principal  mediimis,  I  do  not  feel  really  confident  that  the 
whole  thii^  is  a  fiaud,  though  fraud  is  mingled  with  it  on  every  side, 
and  must  necessarily  be  so  if  there  be  anything  at  all  of  exceptional 
powers  at  the  bottom  of  it  But  when  some  one — I  think  it  is  Mr.  Howitt 
— applies  Christ's  language, "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  as  an 
anticipation  of  these  imbecile  and  noisy  revelations,  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  guilty  of  a  pun  on  the  language  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  Grant  that  all 
these  medium  facts  are  true,  and  they  prove'only  that  folly  and  mendacity 
are  not  destroyed  by  death :  and  though  I  for  one  never  imagined  that 
this  could  be  so,  this  does  not  seem  to  me  the  kind  of  revelation  of 
immortality  which  really  knocks  at  the  human  soul, — ^that  kind  which 

*  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope,  whose  own  testimony  is,  however,  widely  different  from  that 
which  Mr.  Home  has  reported  for  him.  Mr.  Home,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hettford  Times^ 
in  1855,  had  used  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope  this  silly  and  exaggerated  language  :  *'  When, 
at  length*  the  truth  did  beam  upon  his  soul,  and  the  chords  of  his  spirit  vibrated  in  uni- 
son with  the  celestial  harmonies  that  ushered  in  the  birth  of  Faith  through  the  shadows 
of  his  old  unbelief,  the  result  was  too  much  for  his  stoicism,  and  the  tears  of  holy  joy 
coursed  down  his  manly  cheeks.'*  Mr.  Trollope's  receht  letter  to  the  Athetueum  says : 
"  I  have  seen  and  felt  physical  facts  wholly  and  utterly  inexplicable,  as  I  believe,  by  any 
known  and  generally  believed  physical  laws.  I  unhesitatingly  reject  the  theory  which 
coDsideis  sach  facts  to  be  produced  by  meams  familiar  to  the  best  professors  of  l^er- 
demain.  .  .  .  .  If  it  be  asked  what  impression,  on  the  whole,  has  bden  left  on 
my  mind  by  all  that  I  have  witnessed  in  this  matter,  I  answer,  one  of  perplexed  doubt, 
shapii^  itself  into  only  one  conviction  that  deserves  the  name  of  an  opinion ;  namely, 
that  quite  sufficient  cause  has  been  shown  to  demand  further  patient  and  careful 
inquiry  firom  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  the  qualifications  needed  to  prosecute 
it.  ....  I  must  add,  to  prevent  erroneous  inferences,  that  I  never  saw  any* 
thing  of  what  may,  for  brevity,  be  termed  professedly  supernatural  (so  to  speak) 
snbstances,  such  as  *  hands '  or  the' like,  but  only  ptx>fessedly  supernatural  movements 
of  natural  substances." 
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reveals  "  the  Life  "  as  well  as  "  the  Resurrection."  To  any  one  who  has  been 
unable  to  believe  in  the  eternal  life-giving  Christ,  there  may  be  some  com* 
fort  in  a  proof,  if  there  be  a  proof,  of  the  bare  fact  that  death  is  not  the  power 
it  seems  even  in  regard  to  mortal  folly, — ^but  beyond  this  bare  fact, 
which  I  suppose  is  regarded  as  an  argument  d  /orfwrtjoi  the  immor- 
tality of  all  that  we  can  hold  dear,  I  see  nothing  but  the  most  frivolous 
waste  of  time  in  this  exciting  superstition.  Mr.  Home  confesses,  with 
a  tiaiveii  which  did  more  to  persuade  me  that  there  may  be  somewhere 
or  other  a  germ  of  truth  in  his  autobiography  than  any  other  sentence  in 
his  book,  that  when  his  "  power"  deserted  him  for  a  year,  "  life  seemed 
to  him  a  blank  "  which  he  could  only  bear  to  fill  up  by  routing  out  all 
the  legendary  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints,  and  so  converting 
himself  to  the  papal  faith« 

And  this  is,  I  think,  the  general  conclusion  on  this  strange  supersti- 
tion, that  if  there  be  anything  in  it  at  all  except  fraud,  of  which  I  am 
not  sure,  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  gambling,  which,  like  all  games  of  mere 
chance,  distracts,  exhausts,  and  enervates  its  votaries.  He  who  opens  to 
the  knockings  of  Christ  is  promised  that  he  shall  first  "  hear  His  voice ;" 
and  for  that  voice,  at  least,  we  are  all  assured  that  we  are,  or  may 
become,  qualified  "  mediums."  But  these  dumb  spirits,  which  knock 
(if  they  knock  at  all)  to  prove  that  they  have  neither  voice  nor  charac- 
ter, nor,  in  the  true  sense,  even  spirit — ^it  seems  to  me  (if  they  exist), 
about  as  wise  to  open  to  them  as  t^  keep  open  doors  in  Bedlam  or  the 
Seven  Dials.  There  must  certainly  be  room  for  a  host  of  missionaries 
among  them ;  and  it  would  be  a  noble  work  for  any  who  might  go 
hence,  and  who  can  resist  the  infection  of  so  much  frivolous  lying.  But 
as  for  their  converting  us,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  that  freedom 
was  to  be  spread  abroad  from  Mississippi,  or  humanity  from  Dahomey. 
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BY  NASSAU   W.   SENIOR. 

Hotel  de  l'Europe,  Alexandria. — November  17M,  1855. — M.  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  was  for  some  years  the  French  Consul-General  in  Cairo. 
His  father  had  filled  that  post  before,  and  it  was  mainly  by  the 
advice  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  father,  that  the  Sultan  selected  Mehemet 
Ali  to  be  Pasha  of  Egypt  Mehemet  Ali  reposed  great  confidence  in 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  entrusted  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
education  of  his  favourite  son,  Said  Pasha,  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

♦  The  notes  signed  He-Ke-Kyan  were  written  by  Hc-Ke-Kyan  Bey,  when  he  read 
this  Journal  in  1&2. 
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A  few  months  after  Said  Pasha'^s  accession,  M.  de  Lesseps  visited  him 
at  Alexandria.  They  travelled  together  to  Cairo  by  the  Libyan  Desert^ 
and  it  was  during  this  journey  that  M.  de  Lesseps  suggested  to  his  host 
the  scheme  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  pleased  Said 
Pasha,  whose  knowledge  and  enterprise  are  far  above  the  usual  Oriental 
level,  and  the  result  was  a  firman,  dated  the  30th  November,  1854,  by 
which  Said  Pasha  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
creating  a  company  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  cutting  a  salt-water  ship 
canal  from  Pelusium,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Suez;  secondly,  of 
cutting  a  firesh-water  canal  to  carry  the  water  of  the  Nile  from  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  near  Cairo,  first,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  along  the 
edge  of  the  Desert,  then  easterly,  along  Tel  el  Ouade,  the  ancient  valley 
of  Goshen,  to  the  Lake  Timsat,  and  then  southerly,  by  the  side  of  the 
intended  ship  canal,  down  to  Suez.  The  artificial  fresh-water  river 
would,  along  a  line  of  two  hundred  miles,  irrigate  lands  once  celebrated 
for  their  fertility,  but  now  barren  for  want  of  water,  and  generally  unoc- 
cupied and  unowned.  The  ship  canal  is  granted  for  ninety-nine  years. 
The  fresh-water  canal,  and  all  the  lands  irrigated  by  its  means,  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  the  Government,  and  the  right  to  charge  a  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  water  on  lands  belonging  to  individuals,  are  granted  for  ever, 
with  an  exemption  from  taxation  during  the  first  ten  years.  The  treaty 
of  1840,  which  erected  Egypt  into  an  hereditary  Viceroyalty,  stipulated 
that  as  to  political  meters  the  Viceroy  should  not  be  independent  of 
the  Sultan.  This  was  thought  a  political  matter,  and  the  firman  was 
therefore  submitted  to  the  Sultan.  He  does  not  refuse,  but,  until  the 
present  time,  he  has  delayed  its  ratification.  He  is  said  to  be  deterred 
by  the  opposition  of  the  English  Government 

The  first  step  taken  by  M.  de  Lesseps  was  to  employ  Linant  Bey 
and  Mougel  Bey,  two  distinguished  engineers  in  the  Viceroy's  service, 
to  survey  the  intended  lines  of  operation  and  to  present  a  detailed  report 
on  the  nature  and  expense  of  the  works  to  be  undertaken,  and  of  the 
profit  to  be  expected.  This  was  done  in  December,  January,  and 
February,  18^4 — 1855.  Their  report  is  dated  March  i^oth,  1855.  It 
estimates  the  whole  expense  (including  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the 
capital  for  the  time  being  expended)  at  185  millions  of  francs  (;;^7,4oo,ooo 
sterling),  to  be  expended  in  six  years.  It  estimates  the  annual  revenue 
at  forty  millions  of  francs,  or  ;^i,6oo,ooo,  or  more  than  20  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  This  report,  however,  was  not  accompanied  by  sections 
of  the  intended  cuttings,  there  not  having  been  time  to  make  the 
necessary  examinations;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the  capitalists  of 
Europe  would  rely  implicitly  on  the  opinions  of  the  Vicero/s 
engineers,  however  high  their  reputation.  In  order  to  complete  the 
investigation,  the  Viceroy  sent  parties  of  men  trained  to  field  works,. 
to  ascertain  by  boring  the  nature  of  the  strata  throughout  the  line 
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of  the  ship  canal,  and  he  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of 
eminent  engineer  from  France,  England,  Austria,  Italy  and  Holland, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  local  investigators, 
and  themselves  to  examine  the  scene  of  operations,  and  to  report  on 
the  merits  of  the  scheme,  and,  if  they  approve  it,  on  the  means  and 
mode  of  execution. 

The  commissioners  are :  for  France,  M.  Renaud  and  M.  Lieussou ; 
Italy,  Sr.  Paleocapa,  the  Sardinian  Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Prussia, 
Herr  Lentze ;  Holland,  M.  Conrad  ;  Austria,  M.  de  Negrelli ;  England, 
Mr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Rendel,  and  Captain  Hewitt  As  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  Sultan's  confirmation  of  the  finnan  is  the  English 
opposition,  M.  de  Lesseps  came  to  London  in  June  last,  in  the  hope  of 
overcoming  it  M.  Thiers  gave  him  a  letter  for  me,  and  he  proposed 
to  me  to  accompany  the  commission  on  its  journey  to  Egypt  I  was 
delighted  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  Mrs.  Senior  and  I  joined  the 
commission  at  Marseilles  on  the  6th  of  November. 

We  foimd  there,  besides  the  commissioners,  M.  Barth^l^my  St 
Hilaire,  the  Secretary  of  the  future  company,  and  M.  Jobez,  of  the 
Jura,  M.  Jacqueson,  and  M.  and  Madame  Lafosse,  friends  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  who,  like  ourselves,  join  it  as  amateurs.  Unant  Bey  and 
Mougel  Bey,  though  not  included  in  the  commission,  accompany  it,  and 
are  among  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  members  of  our  society. 
They  had  been  spending  the  summer  in  France,  and  together  with 
Madame  Linant,  accompanied  us  in  our  vo3rage.  Paleocapa,  Lentze, 
Rendel,  and  Hewitt  have  been  unable  to  leave  Europe. 

We  had  a  tedious  passage  of  ten  days,  and  saw  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria  at  about  one  this  morning ;  a  line  of  shoals  and  rocks,  just 
under  the  surface,  crosses  the  whole  of  the  bay  forming  the  old  Port  of 
Alexandria,  at  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  coast,  intersected  by  a 
few  narrow  and  winding  channels.  Ships,  therefore,  do  not  enter  without 
a  pilot,  or  after  sunset  We  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  passing  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards,  until,  at  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise — in  this 
latitude  about  a  quarter  before  seven — our  pilot  came  on  board,  and  we 
steamed  through  intricate  channels  into  the  old  Port  Here  we  found 
the  Viceroy's  boats,  and  his  secretary,  Konig  Bey,  waiting  for  us,  and 
we  are  established  as  his  guests  in  the  lofty  rooms  of  the  vast  H6tel  de 
TEurope. 

Nopember  19M. — I  walked  over  much  of  Alexandria  before  break- 
fast In  the  old  part  of  it  I  made  my  first  experience  of  a  purely 
Mussulman  town,  and  not  an  agreeable  one.  Low  miserable  hovels 
rising  among  palm-trees,  masked  women,  naked  children,  donkeys, 
donkey-boys,  camels,  dogs,  dirt,  flies,  and,  above  all,  dust  and  sand,  are 
all  that  I  can  remember.  The  roads  are  dust  and  sand,  the  land  on 
each  side  of  them  is  dust  and  sand,  the  air  is  dust  and  9and,  even  the 
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fortifications  are  dust  and  sand.  The  new  Fhmk  town  contains  one 
vast  Place,  and  some  wide  streets,  but  so  much  demolition  and  building 
are  going  on  that  die  greater  part  of  the  new  streets  is  almost  im- 
passable. The  sun  is  still  burning,  but  tempered  by  a  north-east  wind 
After  breakfast  the  Minister  of  Marine  Affairs  and  Shakier  Pasha, 
governor  of  the  town,  called  on  us.  We  were  presented,  they  seated 
themselves  on  a  so^  and  we  sat  in  a  horse-^hoe  round  it  They  said, 
through  their  interpreter,  that  they  were  very  glad  to  see  us.  We  answered, 
through  the  same  medium,  that  we  were-  very  glad  to  see  them.  They 
said  that  Paris  and  London  were  great  cities.  We  said  that  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  were  great  cities.  They  begged  us  to  employ  them,  when- 
ever we  had  occasion,  and  we  promised  to  do  so,  and  so  our  conversa- 
tion ended.  After  they  left  us,  Mougel  Bey,  Conrad,  Lieussou,  Renaud, 
Maclean,  St  Hilaire  and  I  sailed  across  the  bay  to  Cape  Marabout,  to 
examine  the  rocks,  the  sand,  and  the  currents  of  the  coast 

On  our  return,  as  we  ran  along  the  coast,  we  passed  dose  to 
the  forest  of  windmills,  at  about  two  miles  from  Alexandria, 
erected  and  maintained  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  grind  for  the 
army. 

**  I  proposed  to  the  Viceroy,"  said  Mougel  Bey, "  either  to  erect  for 
him  a  steam-mill  which  would  perform  the  same  service  much  better, 
at  half  the  expense,  or  to  erect  one  myself  if  he  would  contract  to  let 
me  grind  for  him  at  half  the  cost  at  which  he  grinds  for  himself.  But 
so  many  interests  are  opposed  to  my  plan  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  In  the  first  place,  there  are  about  five  hundred  persons  em- 
ployed about  the  mills,  well  paid  and  with  little  to  do,  whom  the  change 
would  deprive  of  their  business  ;  and  secondly,  there  are  a  few  persons 
of  great  influence  to  whom  the  present  system  is  convenient.  Not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  that  is  sent  to  the  mills  returns 
from  them.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  beans,  or  oats,  or  sand. 
Some  part  of  the  profit  finds  its  way  as  hushmoney  to  the  subordinate 
officers,  but  the  bulk  goes  to  the  heads  of  the  military  departments. 
Our  visitor,  the  Minister  of  Marine  Affairs,  gets  his  share."  **  Is  he  a 
man  of  ability]"  I  asked.  "Of  great  ability,"  answered  Mougel,  "in  his 
own  peculiar  business,  that  of  getting  money.  But  he  has  neither 
knowledge  nor  talent  for  any  other  purpose.  He  began  life  as  a  com- 
mon sailor :  in  a  Mussulman  country,  no  special  instruction  is  supposed 
to  be  necessary  for  command  He  rose  from  before  the  mast,  and  now 
administers  the  Egyptian  navy.  Luckily  there  is  not  enough  of  it  for 
him  to  do  much  harm. 

"  It  is  only  gradually,"  he  continued,  « that  one  learns  the  extent  of 
the  abuses  in  an  absolute  government  When  I  was  making  those 
docks  I  found  the  expense  of  obtaining  Puzzuoli  cement  from  Italy 
considerable.    A  sample  of  clay  fit  for  the  ptupose  was  brought  to  me. 
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ind  I  ascertained  that  it  was  to  be  found  at  Gourry,  a  village  on  the 
Nile,  which  you  will  pass  as  you  go  up.  I  went  thither,  sent  for  the 
chief  man,  or  Sheich,  and  told  him,  that  I  understood  that  there  was  in 
the  la^ds  of  his  village  the  clay  of  which  I  showed  him  a  specimen. 
His  countenance  fell,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  whole  bed  had  heeit 
worked  out.  I  walked  over  the  village,  and  soon  found  that  the 
stratum,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  was,  in  fact,  almost  inexhaustible. 
Half  the  land  belonging  to  the  village  consisted  of  it  Thereupon,  I 
ordered  him  to  provide  within  a  fixed  time  a  certain  number  of  bricks. 

"As  soon  as  I  heard  that  they  were  ready  I  went  to  look  at  them, 
but  found  them  unbumt  ^  We  cannot,*  said  the  Sheich,  *  bum  bricks 
in  this  village,  except  when  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest :  at  present  it  fills 
our  kilns.  We  are  forced  to  send  our  clay  to  Upper  Egypt,  if  it  is  to  be 
burnt'  I  looked  at  his  kilns,  and  in  fact,  they  were  full  of  water.  But, 
as  they  stood  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Nile  was 
then  increasing,  it  was  obvious  that  the  water  had  been  deposited,  not 
by  the  Nile,  but  by  the  villagers.  It  was  just  the  trick  of  an  Egyptian, 
capable  of  deceiving  a  Turk,  but  no  one  else.  *  You  rascal,'  I  said,  *  the 
governor  of  the  province  comes  here  this  evening,  and  five  minutes 
aftei'  you  will  be  hanged  before  your  own  door.'  These  people  have 
no  pity  themselves,  and  never  believe  that  they  shall  be  treated  with 
pity.  He  fully  expected  to  be  hanged — he  tore  his  haik,  he  covered 
himself  with  sand,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  he  kissed  my  shoe 
and  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  when  I  seized  him  to  raise  him  up,  his 
hand  was  icy,  I  gave  him  hopes  of  foigiveness  if  the  bricks  were  duly 
burnt  The  next  day,  as  I  returned  from  looking  at  the  preparations 
for  heating  the  kilns,  I  found  my  boats  full  of  sheep,  and  calves,  and 
fowls.  '  They  are  a  present,'  said  my  servant,  *  fi-om  the  Sheich.'  He 
had  had  recourse  to  the  argument  which  he  thought  most  likely  to 
soften  me,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  made  him  understand 
that  they  must  be  taken  back." 

"Were  the  villagers  paid  for  their  worki"  I  asked.  "They  were 
supposed  to  be  paid,"  he  answered,  "  but  Mehemet  All's  scale  was  low, 
and  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  what  they  were  entitled  to,  was 
intercepted  in  its  progress.  The  treatment  of  the  Israelites  ih  the  time 
of  Moses  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  administration  which  now  prevails  in 
Egypt,  and  probably  has  prevailed  there  for  the  last  five  thousand  years. 
Want  of  straw,  or  even  want  of  clay,  would  no  more  be  admitted  as  an 
excuse  by  the  officers  of  the  Pasha  than  it  was  by  the  officers  of 
Pharaoh :  *  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle,'  would  be  the  answer. 

"  One  of  the  first  missions,^'  he  continued,  "  on  which  Mehemet  Ali 
employed  me  was  to  report  on  a  matter  in  which  Abdurrahman  Bey,  a 
renegade  Copt,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Charkieh,  was  con- 
cerned.   He  was  a  ferocious  tyrant,  and  extorted  money  and  labour  by 
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wholesale  torture  and  mtirder ;  but  he  delighted  Mehemet  All  by  extra- 
vagant promises  of  improvements.  This  is  the  way  to  please  a  Turk. 
A  certainty  of  ten  per  cent  does  not  aflfect  him.  You  must  rouse  his 
imagination  by  the  chance  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  per  cent  But 
the  time  came  when  performance  seemed  to-be  necessary.  The  Pasha 
was  becoming  impatient,  and  Abdurrahman  had  to  find  some  plausible 
reason  why  his  enormous  crops  of  indigo,  and  rice,  and  com,  and  sugar 
were  not  fbrthcpming.  The  excuse  which  he  selected  was  the  want  of 
water.  He  required  the  engineer  attached  to  his  government  to  report 
that  \£f  by  employing  forty  thousand  men  for  two  months,  a  certain 
canal  of  irrigation  were  made,  all  would  go  well  If  the  canal  were 
refused,  he  had  his  excuse.  If  it  were  undertaken,  he  would  be  able  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  wages  and  food  provided  for  those  who  made  it^  a 
splendid  profit  The  Pasha  was  beginning  to  suspect  his  governor,  and 
sent  me  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  proposed  canal.  One  of  the 
Pasha's  Beys  was  with  me.  '  I  hear,'  he  said,  '  unpleasantstories  about 
this  man :  they  say  that  he  saws  the  Fellahs  in  two ;  now  I  can  under- 
stand flogging  people  and  hanging  them,  but  I  cannot  stand  sawing.  If 
that  be  true,  I  really  cannot  take  his  coffee.' 

**  Abdurrahman  met  us  at  the  firontier  of  his  government,  and  mounted 
me  on  one  of  the  finest  horses  that  I  ever  saw.  '  Of  course,'  he  said 
to  me,  'you  will  condescend  to  accept  him.  I  should  6e  disgraced 
before  my  people  if  it  were  suspected  that  I  had  allowed  so  great  a 
man  to  depart  without  a  slight  mark  of  my  devotion,  or  that  my 
humble  offering  were  rejected.'  We  took  our  places  on  the  divan,  and 
before  coffee  was  brought,  the  Bey  said  to  him,  *  I  am  told  that  you 
practise  an  original  mode  of  keeping  your  people  in  order :  that  you 
put  them  between  a  couple  of  boards,  and  saw  them  in  two.'  *  I  have 
tried  it,*  answered  the  governor,  '  but  it  did  not  answer.  I  have  given 
up  the  practice.'*  Coffee  was  brought,  and  the  Bey  drank  his.  '  If  he 
had  continued  the  practice,'  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  'I  would  not 
have  drunk  with  him,  but  as  he  has  given  it  up,  c'est  ^gal.'  The  next 
morning  I  rode  with  him,  of  course  not  on  his  fine  horse,  along  the 
course  of  the  intended  canal,  and  ascertained  that  it  would  require  only 
the  labour  of  six  thousand  men  for  a  fortnight  '  How  came  you,'  I  said  to 
die  engineer,  *to  report  that  it  would  require  forty  thousand  men  for 
two  months  f '  *  I  may  be  hanged,'  he  answered,  '  for  having  consented 
to  do  so ;  I  should  most  certainly  have  been  hanged  or  poisoned  if  I 
had  refused'" 

**  What  happened,"  I  asked,  "  to  Abduirahman  1 "  "  On  receiving  my 
report,"  answered  Mougel,  "  the  Pasha  sent  him  to  the  galleys.  I  used 
to  see  him  there  when  I  was  building  the  arsenal     But,  as  he  was  not 

*  Abdurrahman  himself  told  me  that  he  had  sawed  Fellahs  in  two. — He-Kk- 

VAN. 
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deprived  of  his  property,  he  suffered  little  evil  except  imprisonment. 
The  governor  of  Alexandria  and  all  the  attendants  trea^d  him  with 
great  respect  He  had  done  nothing  that  hart  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  governing  class.  The  scruples  of  my  companion  the  B^  were, 
perhaps,  an  affected  prudery."* 

We  talked  of  the  importunate  extortion  of  the  donkey  boys  and 
beggars  of  Alexandria.  ^That  is,"  said  Mougel  Bey,  ^because  you  do 
not  apply  the  proper  remedy.  A  man  begs,  and  instead  of  giving  him 
a  para,  you  give  him  a  piastre.  'Ah,'  he  says,  'see  what  God  has 
done  for  me :  He  has  sent  me  this  Christian  to  give  me  a  piastre. 
Perhaps  it  is  His  will  that  the  Christian  shall  give  me  another,  or  even 
more  than  another.'  To  avoid  the  sin  of  rejecting  the  &vours  of 
Providence,  he  will  persecute  you  indefinitely,  but  if  you  turn  and  give 
him  a  cut  with  your  whip,  he  is  satisfied.  He  has  done  his  best,  he  has 
ascertained  that  God  does  not  intend  him  to  get  another  piastre  from 
you,  and  he  submits.  So  as  to  the  donkey  boy ;  when  you  give  him  ten 
times  his  fiu-e  he  does  not,  as  an  European  would  do,  either  feel  grate- 
ful to  you  as  a  benefactor,  or  despise  you  as  a  fool  He  does  not 
think  about  you ;  like  the  beggar,  he  thinks  that  Providence  is  kind  to 
him,  and  resolves  to  profit  by  its  £sivour  to  the  utmost  extent.  He  runs 
after  you,  he  implores  you,  he  says  that  you  are  cheating  him,  he 
describes  tile  beating  which  he  shall  get  from  his  master  for  not 
bringing  home  the  money  that  he  ought ;  until  you  thrash  him,  you  have 
not  answered  him  in  the  only  language  which  he  understands.  If  you 
had  used  the  stick  at  the  beginning  you  would  have  spared  yourself 
and  him  much  trouble.  You  may  try  die  experiment  to-morrow.  Take 
a  donkey  boy  a  course  :  his  fare  is  twenty  parces,  that  is  half  a  piastre ; 
give  it  to  him,  confidendy,  and  he  will  leave  you  without  a  remark. 
Give  him  a  piastre,  and  he  will  importune  you  for  more.  But  if  you 
give  him  a  couple  of  piastres,  he  will  run  after  you  the  whole  day,  he 
will  wait  for  you  opposite  to  every  door  which  you  enter.  He  will 
never  leave  you  until  you  apply  your  stick." 

Mrs.  Senior  paid  a  visit  to  the  Viceroy's  only  wife,  Indgeh  Hanem, 
and  was  delighted  with  her  beauty,  and  her  manners.  She  is  about 
twenty-eight,  still  very  handsome  at  an  age  at  which  Asiatic  women 
generally  fall  off.  Nothing  could  be  more  kind,  or  more  graceful ;  but 
as  the  Princess  speaks  no  French,  they  conversed  through  an  interprets*. 
She  is  a  Circassian,  and  was  bought  veiy  young  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
educated  in  his  hareem  by  his  daughter,  Nazleh  Hanem,  as  the  future 
wife  of  his  son  Said  Pasha,  the  present  Viceroy.     She  had  before  her 

*  Abdurraliniaii,  when  he  was  first  sent  to  the  galleys,  wis  one  of  the  xicfaest 
men  in  Egypt ;  but  his  imprisonment  marked  him  out  as  an  object  of  plunder.  He 
was  ruined;  was  denounced,  for  some  real  or  invented  crime,  to^ Abbas;  seat  to 
Fazagloui^  the  Egyptian  Siberia,  and  died  miserably.^HE-KE-KYAN. 
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what  looked  like  a  work-basket  "  I  keep  it,"  she  said^  "  for  show;  these 
are  its  contents."  She  opened  the  lid,  and  took  out  a  roll  of  cigars. 
When  they  parted  she  would  not  allow  Mrs.  Senior  to  kiss  her  hand, 
but  took  her  into  her  arms  and  kissed  her  on  each  cheek.  The  palace 
is  modem,  with  large  rooms  furnished  in  the  European  style.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  in  Alexandria  any  of  the  Moorish  architecture  that  used 
to  delight  me  in  Algeria. 

According  to  the  Turkish  law  of  inheritance  as  respects  power  (for  it 
is  not  the  same  as  to  property),  the  eldest  in  age  of  the  Royal  Family 
succeeds.  There  never  therefore  can  be  an  heir  presumptive,  and  sel- 
dom a  Sovereign  who  is  a  minor.  When  Mehemet  Ali  became  insane, 
bis  eldest  son  Ibrahim  succeeded.  On  Ibrahim's  death,  his  nephew^ 
Abbas  Pasha,  the  son  of  Toussoun  Pasha — Mehemet  All's  third  son, 
being  eldest  by  birth,  though  descended  from  a  younger  son — ^suc- 
ceeded. On  his  death  Said  Pasha,  his  uncle,  Mehemet  All's  fourth 
son,  succeeded,  and  if  he  were  to  die,  his  nephew,  Achmed  Pasha, 
the  eldest  son  of  Ibrahim,  would  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence in  each  case  of  a  son  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Thence  it  is 
that  the  Turk  "bears  no  brother  near  the  throne."  When,  as  must 
generally  be  the  case,  the  brothers  of  the  Sultan  are  older  than  his  sons, 
the  only  mode  by  which  he  can  secure  the  succession  to  a  son,  is  by 
destroying  all  the  brothers. 

November  20th. — I  drove  with  A.  B.  to  Ramily,  a  village  about  six 
miles  from  Alexandria,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  to  visit  some  Roman 
remains,  called  in  the  old  maps,  Caesar's  camp.  They  mark  the  spot 
where  the  English  landed,  and  where  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  killed. 

We  talked  of  the  death  of  Abbas  Pasha,  the  late  Viceroy,  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  July,  1854.  "Although  the  surgeons  who  examined 
his  body,"  said  A.  R, "  certified  that  he  died  of  apoplexy,  and  that  is  the 
statement  published  by  the  Government,  I  know  that  he  was  murdered. 
One  of  the  very  surgeons  who  signed  that  certificate  admitted  to  me 
that  it  was  false,  and  that  the  body  bore  unquestionable  marks  of 
violence.  His  cousin,  Achmed  Pasha,  now  the  heir  apparent,  told  me 
that  his  own  servants  saw  those  marks.  He  himself  did  not  choose  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  and  would  not  look  at  the  body.  It  seems 
that  some  months  before  his  death  he  had  severely  bastinadoed  two 
youths  belonging  to  his  guard,  that  they  were  on  guard  on  the  12  th 'of 
July,  1854,  and  that  for  some  fault  he  had  threatened  them  with  a  repeti- 
tion, which  would  probably  have  killed  them.  They  formed  their  plan, 
as  they  were  at  watch  over  him  in  his  palace  at  Benhah  at  night  They 
attempted  to  suffocate  him  in  his  sleep  with  a  pillow,  so  that  no  traces 
of  violence  should  remain,  but  he  struggled  and  threw  it  off:  then  they 
strangled  him.  They  took  the  money  that  he  had  near  him,  and  his 
signet  ring,  and  signed  with  it  an  order  directing  them  to  proceed  to 
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Cairo,  and  obtained  horses  by  means  of  it  One  of  them  fled  towards 
Suez,  and  has  not  been  heard  o£  The  other  rode  to  Cairo,  gave  his 
horse  to  be  held  at  the  gate,  walked  in,  and  offered  a  Frenchman  three 
thousand  francs  if  he  would  conceal  him.  It  was  refused,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  an  Arab  house,  to  which  he  was  traced :  the  Pasha's  hcftse, 
lefl  at  the  gate,  having  connected  him  with  the  murder.  He  is  still 
in  the  Citadel,, but  unpunished.  He  cannot  be  publicly  accused  of 
murdering  a  man,  who,  according  to  the  official  statement,  died  of 
apoplexy. 

''Abbas's  family  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  place  Ihlami 
Pasha,  his  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  on  the  throne,  and  for  that 
purpose  concealed  the  death  for  a  couple  of  dzys.  Ihlami  had  gone  to 
Alexandria  on  his  way  to  make  a  tour  in  Europe.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  stop  him  by  a  telegraphic  despatch,  but  he  had  already  left  the  port  in 
the  Viceroy's  swift  steam-frigate.  Then  the  death  was  declared,  and 
Said  Pasha,  the  heir,  was  sent  for." 

"  Would  the  Sultan,"  I  said,  "  have  confirmed  such  an  usurpation  V 
"With  money,"  said  A.  B.,  "and  it  was  not  wanting,  that  confirmation, 
like  everything  else,  might  have  been  obtained.  The  army  knew  nothing 
of  Said  Pasha,  and  a  portion  of  it  liked  Abbas,  and  would  probably 
have  supported  his  son.  If  Ihlami  had  been  on  the  spot,  I  think  that  he 
would  have  succeeded. 

"At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  recollection  of 
his  father  would  not  have  assisted  him  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  name  of  Abbas  Pasha  was  hateful  to  all,  except  to  a 
portion  of  the  military  men,  whose  favour  he  had  bought  by  unworthy 
means. 

"  Mehemet  Ali  employed  cruelty  and  on  a  laige  scale,  but  only  as  a 
means.  He  was  naturally  kind,  and  he  was  patriotic.  The  object  of 
his  reign,  was  to  make  Egypt  great  and  powerful  He  often  mistook 
the  means,  as  'much  better  instructed  sovereigns  have  done.  He 
adopted  the  measures,  often,  as  I  have  said,  erroneous,  which  he  sin. 
cerely  thought  the  best,  without  scruple,  and  without  pity,  and  without 
remorse :  but  he  was  not  selfish. 

"  Abbas  Pasha  was  the  mauvais  idkcU  of  selfishness.  He  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  his  sensuality,  of  his  vanity,  and  of  his 
spite.  The  railway  is  a  specimen  of  his  political  conduct  The 
English  Government  wanted  it,  and  pr6mised  if  he  would  make 
it,  to  support  him  in  all  his  disputes  with  the  Sultan.  He  ac- 
cepted the  bribe,  but  he  hated  the  Alexandrians  and  he  hated  the 
railway,  and,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  its  usefulness,  he  carried  its 
terminus,  at  a  great  additional  expense,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  town. 
He  wanted  it  to  pass  by  one  of  his  palaces,  and  therefore,  at  a  still 
greater  expense,  forced  it  to  cross  each  branch  of  the  Nile,  instead  of 
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being  carried  along  the  natural  level  of  the  Rosetta  branch.  Building 
palaces,  pulling  them  down,  and  rebuilding  them  was  his  great  amuse- 
ment In  a  country  in  which  the  finest  soil  and  the  finest  climate  in 
the  world  want  nothing  but  labour,  he  kept  ten  thousand  men  con- 
stantly employed  on  his  palaces.  You  will  see  a  couple  of  them  on  the 
road  firom  Cairo  to  Suez.  They  will  now  tumble  down,  for  though  his 
son  is -rich,  he  cannot  keep  up  more  palaces  than  belong  to  Louis 
Napoleon." 

"What  were  the  unworthy  means,"  I  asked,  **by  which  he  acquired 
the  favour  of  a  portion  of  the  army  1"  "  Mehemet  Ali,"  he  answered, 
"  employed  himself  principally  in  formmg  good  officers.  He  knew  that 
the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  army  was  in  its  officers.  That  the  men 
were  brave,  laborious,  sober,  strong,  and  docile ;  but  that  the  officers 
were  ignorant  and  careless,  and  had  generally  risen  from  the  lowest 
rank  by  the  worst  means.  He  created  five  great  military  schools,  and 
bought  a  great  number  of  boys,  principally  in  the  slave  markets  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  bred  them  up  in  these  schools  to  be  officers  themselves, 
and  to  instruct  the  others.  Solyman  Pasha,  whom  you  will  see  in 
Cairo,  a  very  intelligent  French  renegade,,  was  at  the  head  of  these 
schools.  Abbas  Pasha  suppressed  them  all  except  one,  into  which  he 
put  lads  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  took  them  out  two  years  after  to  be 
Beys.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  acquired  a  certain  number  of  mili- 
tary supporters." 

On  our  return  we  looked  at  a  part  of  the  fortifications.  "  They  were 
the  result,"  said  A.  B.,  "of  the  bad  advice  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  by  the 
French.  They  are  well  designed,  but  to  defend  them  would  require 
thirty  thousand  men  ;  a  larger  army  than  Egypt  ought  to  raise.  They 
have  never  been  armed,  and  the  Government  wisely  refuses  to  spend 
money  in  repairing  them.     In  a  few  years  they  will  crumble  away." 

{To  6r  continued. ) 
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BY  MEREDITH  TOWNSEND. 

*'And  so,  Kate,  you  are  going  to  India.  The  Parsonage  will  be 
dull  without  yoiL"  Kate  blushes  and  smiles  as  a  bride  should,  and 
says  pretty  Aings  about  her  regret  at  going  so  far  away,  but  in 
her  heart  she  feels  that  her  destination  is  an  addition  to  the  plea- 
surable excitement  which  is  making  her  life  so  vivid  and  so  new. 
Home  has  been  so  monotonous,  and  India  is  so  deliciously  vague. 
Life  there,  pleasant  or  wearisome,  must  at  least  be  totally  di£ferent, 
and  Kate  secretly  longs  with  all  the  strength  of  a  girl's  unexhausted 
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imagination^  for  total  change,  for  some  form  of  happiness  as  great  as 
that  she  has  already  enjoyed,  but  in  which  there  shall  be  no  trace 
of  sameness  or  ennuL  So  the  miknown  world  of  the  trojucs,  with 
its  indolence  and  its  brilliancy,  its  scenery  and  its  heat,  its  visible 
paganism  and  dusky  races  in  white  robes,  so  far  from  terrifying,  flits 
before  her  mind  wakening  a  wholly  novel  sense  of  curiosity  and 
enjoyment  Her  husband,  a  young  civilian  home  on  sick-leave,*  is  but 
the  foremost  figure  of  a  picture  upon  which  she  gazes  with  an  over- 
powering delight  that  makes  the  family — who  are  not  going  to 
India  and  feel  the  marriage  as  a  blank  in  their  lives — think  Kate 
for  the  first  time  a  little  heartless.  She  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  only  a 
Utde  suffocated  with  the  rush  of  new  ideas  and  fancies  and  hopes, 
which,  though  day-dreams,  seem  strangely  concrete  in  their  certainty 
of  realization. 

The  voyage  does  not  greatly  diminish  her  enthusiasm.  There  is, 
perhaps,  to  a  person  in  full  healdi,  and  who  has  never  done  it  before^ 
no  pleasanter  journey  in  the  world  than  the  one  we  call  the 
Overland  Route.  True,  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company  boxes  its 
passengers,  who  have  paid  .some  three  hundred  guineas  a  pair,  in  vile 
cabins  six  feet  by  five,  with  a  port-hole  a  foot  square  for  window,  and 
sofas  about  as  broad  as  drawers  for  beds.  But  the  vessels  are  splendid, 
the  officers  almost  invisible,  and  the  passengers  Anglo-Indians  goin^ 
out,  in  other  words  the  most  placable  easy-tempered  dass  met  with 
among  men.  What  of  bile  they  want  to  get  rid  of  is  expended  on  the 
unlucky  Company  which  is  convejring  them,  and  which  they  fiercely 
abuse  every  hour  to  each  other,  and  strenuously  defend  against  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  the  rest,  Elate  finds  that  as  the  wife  of  a  young 
civilian,  and  therefore  of  a  man  whose  antecedents  are  all  known,  she  is 
welcomed  with  the  easiest  cordiality,  and  placed  at  once  on  that  footing 
of  intimacy  Anglo-Indians  among  themselves  always  maintain.  Then 
every  five  or  six  days  there  is  something  to  see, — Malta,  with  its  pumice- 
stone  soil,  and  magnificent  harbour,  tier  upon  tier  of  white  houses  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  from  a  floor  of  sapphire ;  Alexandria,  the  cesspool 
of  the  Levant,  with  its  donkeys,  fleas,  and  glimpses  of  pseudo  Arab  life  ; 
Cairo,  the  Arabian  Nights  alive  and  walking  about ;  the  Desert,  the  only 
place  in  the  world  which  is  exactly  like  its  pictures ;  Aden,  a  colossal 
cinder  widi  white  houses  stuck  in  the  crevices ;  the  bright  beauty  of  Galle, 
niiere  the  trees  display  that  yellow  green  which  is  the  speciality  of  die  tro- 
pics ahd  which  suggests  that  the  leaves  were  once  dipped  in  light ;  Madras,, 
with  its  long,  low,  dreary  coast,  ^ich  strikes  a  chill  to  the  girl's  heart 
as  she  asks  if  Bengal  can  be  like  thai;  and  finally,  the  Hooghly  rolling 
through  long  lines  of  evergreen  but  melancholy  forests,  and  the  vast 
semi-circle  of  white  colonnaded  houses  which  offer  the  traveller  his  first 
view  of  Calcutta,  and  have  secured  to  the  worst  built  dty  in  Aaa  the 
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nime  of  the  City  of  Palaces.  During  the  voyage  Kate  has  learnt  three 
hats  which  no  one  had  ever  told  her  in  England ;  first,  that  Bengal, 
MadzaSy  and  Bombay  have  no  more  in  common  than  any  thiee  Euro- 
pean countries,  enjoy  wonderfully  little  intercourse,  and  regard  each 
other  with  a  dislike,  which  on  the  part  of  Madras  is  just  tinged  with 
-envy,  and  on  that  of  Bengal  with  contempt  Secondly,  that  the  Anglo- 
Indians  of  Bengal, — I  mean  political  Bengal,  beginning  at  Calcutta  and  -^ 
ending  at  the  Suleiman  range — form  one  vast  family  party,  who  know  all 
about  each  other,  are  interested  in  each  others  careers,  hate  each  other 
like  cousins ;  and  dose  up  when  attacked  by  outsiders  in  unmistake- 
able  pique  and  annoyance.  And  lastly,  she  has  foimd  herself  in 
presence  of  what  seems  to  her  a  most  lax  and  disorderiy  set  of  opinions. 
It  is  not  that  Anglo-Indians  have  no  prejudices ;  on  the  ccmtraiy,  they 
are  prejudiced  to  stolidity ;  but  their  prejudices  are  about  India,  of  which 
Kate  cannot  talk,  and  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  mankind  they  seem  to 
a  new  comer  wholly  without  convictions.  Arriving  in  India  young, 
brought  daily  and  hourly  into  the  presence  of  a  society  arranged  on 
pivots  not  found  in  Europe,  and  of  creeds  with  which  Christianity  has 
no  kinship,  they  have  thrown  away  mental  restraints,  reject  most  mental 
conclusions,  try  eveiything  to  a  comic  extent  by  first  principles,  and 
talk  with  a  ^lawlessness"  which,  till  she  comprehended  it,  appeared  to 
Kate  utterly  evil  It  seemed  the  more  dangerous  because  nobody 
dreamt  of  rei»x>bating  the  most  extreme  opinion  or  making  the  faintest 
comment  having  the  sound  of  reproof  How  could  theyl  If  a  hand- 
some civilian  upheld  despotism,  they  were  helping  to  administer  one. 
If  an  engineer  preached  socialism,  he  was  only  praising  the  mode  of 
life  maintained  in  Madras.  If  an  o^cer  defended  polygamy,  so  did  the 
British  Legislature ;  and  if  an  education  inspector  avowed  total  disbe- 
lief in  the  supernatural,  so  did  nine-tenths  of  all  educated  Hindoos. 
Kate  was  half  shocked  by  tiie  cool  way  in  which  they  ignored  the 
restraints  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  among  the  laws 
(^nature ;  but  the  tumult  of  opinion  was  pleasant  too,  and  she  felt  that 
when  the  bewilderment  was  over,  her  brain  would  have  become  enlarged 
Arrived  in  Calcutta,  Kate  and  her  husband  reside  for  a  fortnight 
either  at  the  house  of  a  firiend,  or  an  hotel,  or  what  is  called  in  Calcutta 
a  boarding-house,  i,e.f  an  hotel  with  none  of  its  freedom  fiom  restraint 
and  rather  more  than  its  usual  expensiveness.  In  any  but  the  first  case 
she  passes  a  miserable  fortnight,  left  alone  all  day,  in  dark  rooms,  with 
servants  whom  she  cannot  understand  and  who  will  not  understand  her 
—Calcutta  servants  are  as  insolent  as  Maltese,  and  lodging-house  ser- 
vants are  the  worst  even  of  them — and  conscious  of  a  permanent 
oppression  in  the  atmosphere  which  deprives  her  of  energy,  spirit,  and 
cheerfulness  as  long  as  she  remains  exposed  to  its  influence.  The 
climate  is  not  perhaps  worse  in  itself  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Bengal, 
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but  the  over-populated  city  is  undrained,  surrounded  by  marshes  which 
exhale  malaria,  and  so  enclosed  in  forest  that  but  for  the  broad  river 
path,  the  sea  breeze  would  never  enter  it  at  all.  The  mosquitoes  bite 
venomously  day  and  night,  and  there  is  no  torture  greater  to  a  new- 
comer, the  little  wretches  fixing  themselves  with  malice  prepense  just 
above  the  shoe,  on  the  face,  and  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  Head- 
achy, sore  and  stupid,  with  a  feeling  that  her  husband  almost  neglects 
her, — poor  man,  he  is  up  to  his  ears  in  business — she  hails  the  news  that 
he  has  obtained  his  appointment  with  a  positive  sense  of  relief  He  is  to 
be  Magistrate  of  Brahmapore,  three  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  and 
away  from  the  railway  and  the  river  bank.  Ten  days  of  steamer  life  on 
a  broad  river  lined  with  a  never  varying  and  most  wearisome,  but  still 
beautiful,  jungle,  lands  them  within  a  hundred  miles  of  their  home,  and 
the  rest  of  the  journey  must  be  performed  by  elephant  or  palanquin. 
On  the  great  routes  in  India  there  is  now  a  kind  of  postchaise  procura- 
ble, a  huge  box  on  wheels  with  a  bed  in  it  on  which  the  travellers  lie 
at  full  length,  but  on  the  off  roads  the  palanquin  is  still  a  necessity. 
I  am  not  going  to  describe  it  for  the  thousandth  time,  but  one  accom- 
paniment of  this  mode  of  travelling  must  be  remarked.  It  seems 
pleasant  enough  at  first  to  be  carried  along  at  full  length,  and  the 
monotonous  chant  soothes  weariness,  but  the  slight  swing  and  jolt 
produce  fever,  and  a  lady  just  landed  from  England  would,  after  a 
hundred  miles  of  it,  be  in  a  state  of  exhausted  excitement  which  fre- 
quently brings  on  an  illness.  At  last,  however,  Kate  is  at  home,  and 
in  three  days  the  sea  voyage,  Calcutta,  the  river,  and  the  palanquin  are 
all  alike  pleasant  remembrances.  Her  past  life  seems  like  a  dream,  it 
is  so  far  away,  and  yet  England  itself  has  become  so  strangely  near. 
She  had  thought  always  of  the  two  countries  as  if  they  were  separated 
by  almost  impassable  distances,  but  the  Overland  Route  destroyed  that 
impression,  substituting  an  equally  false  one  of  propinquity.  The  know- 
ledge acquired  at  Ceylon  that  India  is  not  even  the  far  East,  that 
Shanghai,  for  example,  is  as  far  from  Calcutta  as  Madras  from  South- 
ampton, increases  the  sense  of  nearness,  which  increases  with  every 
arrival  of  letters  only  a  month  old,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Indian.  He  has  never  an  idea  of  distance, 
thinks  fifty  miles  nothing  to  traverse  to  see  a  friend,  and  wanders  over 
England  as  if  it  were  but  an  extensive  garden. 

Kate  has  at  last  her  wish,  an  utter  and  radical  change.  Her  new 
home  is  a  low  long  house  with  a  fiat  roof  looking  something  but  not 
much  like  an  Italian  garden  residence.  In  front  is  a  broad  colonnade 
whose  columns  are  concealed  by  light  green  Venetians,  and  further 
shaded  by  falling  curtains  made  of  a  dark  green  reed.  In  this  colonnade 
lounge,  or  sit,  or  smoke,  the  servants  in  attendance.  Inside  are 
two  lofty  halls  with  whitewashed  walls,  no  ceiling  except  painted  beams 
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and  rafterSy  no  floor  except  beaten  lime  and  brickdust,  and  for  carpet 
a  firmly  stretched  greenish  yellow  mat  Carpets  are  seldom  used,  as 
they  harbour  insects,  and  for  the  same  reason  curtains  are  avoided 
The  furniture  has  been  purchased  of  the  last  tenant,  and  though 
good  and  solid — ^veneer  is  not  used  in  Bengal — ^looks  frowsy  and 
dingy.  Doors  by  the  dozen,  nearly  as  high  as  the  rooms,  lead  into  the 
bedrooms  and  the  colonnades,  atid  suggest  that  total  absence  of  privacy 
which  is  the  first  featiire  of  Indian  household  life.  If  Kate  kisses  her 
husband  it  must  be  elsewhere,  for  in  the  public  rooms  forty  eyes 
are  incessantly  on  the  watch,  eager  to  note  the  faintest  change  of 
movement,  or  occupation,  or  temper.  Kate  will  by  and  by  come  to 
feel  this  surveillance  intolerable,  and  arm  herself  with  the  Indian's 
shield,  entire  disregard  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  race  among 
which  she  lives.  Outside  the  house  stretches  what  she  may  call  in 
her  letters  home  a  park,  but  what  Indians  call  a  compound — a  large 
flat  paddock  filled  with  bad  tufty  grass,  and  a  few  handsome  trees,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  the  huts  used  for  kitchen,  and  stable,  - 
and  servants'  rooms.  Beyond  this  again  is  the  "  plain,''  rice  fields  or 
grain  fields  intersected  by  a  road  or  two  bounded  by  jungle,  and 
crossed  only  by  half-naked  labourers.  A  few  rods  ofi"  are  one  or  two 
similar  compounds,  and  there  is  somewhere  in  the  distance,  but  quite 
invisible,  a  collection  of  huts  and  shops  which  is  styled  the  native  town. 
In  that  town  the  Europeans  never  live,  and  as  they  rule  the  country  it 
is  usually  air-less,  aimless,  and  pavement-less,  full  of  foul  stenches 
and  kept  in  miserably  bad  order.  Kate  returns  from  her  survey  with 
a  feeling  that  makes  itself  apparent  through  all  her  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  of  novelty,  a  lurking  sense  of  comfortlessness  which 
during  her  Indian  life  she  will  never  quite  lose  again.  It  is  not 
diminished  by  her  husband's  reply  to  a  remark  about  the  bare  walls. 
"  Paint  them,  my  dear  ?  You  forget  we  are  only  encamped."  It  is  a  new 
feeling  to  Kate.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of ''  settling "  as 
the  first  business  of  a  career,  to  regard  a  change  of  residence  as  an 
enormous  event,  to  plan  improvements  as  if  they  were  clearly  among  the 
duties  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  life.  Now  she  feels  that  she  is  only  en- 
camped, that  it  is  vain  to  paint  for  she  is  going,  useless  to  buy  furniture 
which  cannot  be  moved,  absurd  to  plant  when  she  shall  never  see  the 
leaves,  bad  policy  to  attempt  anything  which  cannot  be  finished  within 
the  year.  There  springs  up  in  her  mind  a  sense  of  restlessness,  and 
also  of  independence,  a  little  disrespect  for  home  which  is  bad,  and  a 
little  readiness  for  change,  which  is  on  the  whole  good.  I  never  met 
an  English  man  or  woman  in  India  in  whom  this  feeling  was  not 
predominant ;  I  never  lost  it  myself,  though  as  it  chanced  I  lived  through 
thirteen  years'  residence  within  a  single  compound.  The  effect  on  the 
country  is  of  course  disastrous.    The  governing  class  has  no  sense  of 
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pennanence,  of  inheritance  or  of  tnmsmission.  No  man  baUds  any 
thing  intended  to  last,  or  improves  on  a  large  scale,  or  uses  stone  where 
bad  brick  will  ^do,**  or  exerts  himself  to  make  tiie  ''stati^m*  one  whit 
better  than  he  loimd  it  Nothing  European  is  permanent  except  the 
Government,  and  to  Government  therefore  every  woric  is  left  Almost 
all  houses  therefore  are  rotten  tumble-down  afiQurs,  with  thin  brick 
walls  and  roofs  that  let  in  the  rain,  and  floors  of  lime  and  brick  dust 
beaten  into  a  paste  by  human  labour,  and  throwing  up  clouds  of  fine 
dust  No  house  is  painted  properly,  or  polished  propofiy,  or  furnished 
properly,  and  die  refinement  there  is^  is  in  the  dwellers  alone.  Nobody 
buys  pictures,  for  they  would  be  spoilt  by  removals,  or  books,  **  they  are 
such  a  bore  to  cany,"  or  the  hundred  nameless  treasures  which 
gradually  fill  die  home  of  the  decent  English  householder.  Men  with 
five  thousand  a  year  live  like  Irish  squireens,  their  doors  and  windows 
hungering  for  years  for  an  houf  s  carpenter's  work.  But  though  the 
effect  on  the  country  be  wretched,  I  question  whether  that  on  the 
character  is  not  beneficial  The  Anglo-Indian  is  very  independent  of 
dothes.  He  ceases  to  fear  change,  and  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  **  up 
stakes  "  and  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  slightest  call  of  duty, 
or  prospect  of  profit  llie  natural  energy  of  the  Englishman  is  sdmu- 
latedh  by  the  removal  of  withes^  and  the  Anglo-Indian  acquires  a 
contempt  for  piace  and  circumstance  which  adds  very  considerably  to 
his  or  her  efficiency. 

Kate's  first  task  is  to  organise  the  household  and  settle  her  daily  life  ; 
and  here  at  every  step  she  is  met  by  facts  bewilderingly  new.  There 
are  some  twenty  servants  about,  looking  very  picturesque  in  white 
garments,  and  turbans  like  flattened  toadstools,  and  who  seem  to  her 
eager  glance  respectful,  and  submissive,  and  kind  She  thinks  them 
pleasant,  but  she  caimot  utter  a  word,  and  though  most  of  them  know 
a  little  English,  they  are  aware  of  the  prejudice  in  Bengal  against  its 
use,  and  will  only  utter  single  words,  and  eke  out  their  meaning  with 
paixtomime.  I  had  a  servant  once  who  played  that  game  for  five  years, 
when  a  sudden  surprise  induced  him  to  break  out  in  capital  English. 
It  is  not  easy  to  order  servants  to  whom  you  cannot  speak,  but  they 
know  their  work  to  perfection,  and  a  sharp  word  from  the  master  keeps 
apparent  order,  till  at  the  end  of  the  year  Elate  finds  that  her  tongue  is 
loosened  She  leams,  by  a  process  like  suction,  to  speak  badly  but 
fluendy  the  abominable/oiSfitr  used  by  Europeans  all  over  India  in  com- 
municating with  their  servants^  and  which  is  the  composite  language 
spoken  fix>m  the  Kurumnassa  to  the  Sutlej,  shorn  of  its  genders,  deprived 
of  its  numbers,  with  all  the  inflections  put  wrong,  and  one  imlucky  verb 
**kri*' — ^like  the  French /»><?, — ^made  to  do  duty  on  all  occasions.  Then 
for  the  first  time  she  ascertains  her  true  relation  towards  her  servants^ 
and  feels  how  utteriy  different  it  is  from  the  same  relation  at  home. 
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The  democratic  idea  has  not  readied  India,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  obedience  qud  obedience ;  but  long  before 
two  years  are  over  Kate  has  found  that  these  whiterobed  bowing 
oopper-coloured  people, — ^there  is  not  a  Mack  man  in  India — who  seem 
so  submissive  and  are  so  gendemanly,  are  men  of  immoveable  pre- 
judices and  still  more  immoveable  habits,  that  as  servants  they  will 
oppose  evay  deviation  from  routine  with  a  passive  but  unconquerable 
resistance,  have  no  notion  of  truth,  are  deliberately  unpunctual,  and 
greedy  of  small  advantages  Tlieir  manner  never  gets  worse,  their 
good  temper  never  fails,  they  never  disobey  a  direct  order  unless  con- 
trary to  caste,  and  I  at  least  never  saw  a  Hindoo  insolent  unless  inso- 
lently treated  himself.  But  they  surround  themselves  with  a  wall  of 
privil^es,  and  a  systematic  habit  of  neglect  which  it  needs  incessant 
exertion,  and  an  unqualified  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  master  over 
the  servant  to  overcome.  Before  the  two  years  are  out,  Kate  finds  that 
her  heart  is  hardening,  that  she  is  enforcing  obedience  by  punishment, 
that  her  will  has  strangely  strengthened,  and  her  consideration  for  infe- 
riors as  strangely  diminished  Of  course  severity  increases  resistance, 
and  the  old  stoiy  of  despotism  is  repeated  on  a  microscopic  scale. 
Then  every  servant  keeps  up  incessantly  a  system  of  petty  larceny.  He 
does  not  steal  exactly,  but  the  washermen  demand  twice  the  so^  they 
can  use,  the  grooms  twice  the  grain  the  horses  can  eat,  the  coachman 
more  varnish  than  die  harness  can  carry,  the  footman  more  oil  than  the 
lamps  can  possibly  bum.  The  butler  is,  however,  the  greatest  offender. 
Kate  cannot  go  to  market,  for  she  would  be  suffocated  by  the  heat, 
poisoned  by  the  stench,  and  insulted  by  the  dealers,  and  the  butler, 
therefore,  buy?  all  supplies.  Short  accounts  are  the  rule,  and  he  presents 
every  day  a  bill  of  some  twenty  items,  every  one  of  which  is  more 
or  less  a  fraud.  Kate,  with  the  instinctive  housewifeUness  of  her 
dass,  fights,  examines  every  item,  inquires  in  all  directions,  and  at  last 
drives  the  butler  into— -not  honesty,  for  that  is  impossible — but  into 
moderation.  The  attempt  to  plunder  is,  however,  renewed  every  week, 
now  on  this  and  then  on  that  item,  every  guest  is  a  new  excuse,  every 
child  a  fresh  apology,  until  Kate's  mind,  exhausted  with  incessant  war- 
fare, on  this  point  also  hardens.  She  is  always  on  the  defensive 
against  petty  plunder,  and  contracts  a  habit  of  meanness,  a  defiant 
suspicion  of  all  inferiors,  in  pecuniary  dealings,  which  for  years  to  come 
warps  her  character.  Indian  men  seldom  acquire  this,  for  suspicion 
is  not  graved  into  their  minds  by  contact  with  perpetual  household 
fraud,  but  Indian  ladies  often  return  to  England  generous  to  all  but  ser- 
vants, hig^i-minded  in  all  things  save  domestic  expenditure.  On  the 
whole,  the  household  system  of  India  is,  I  think,  injurious  to  the 
character.  The  alAence  of  overt  resistance  gives  the  mistress  an  air  of 
authority,  a  passive,  almost  gentle  stateliness,  very  visible  in  the  dass. 
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and  very  often,  great  suavity  of  temper.  But  the  silent  opposition 
and  endless  theft  produce  arbitrariness  and  suspicion.  Those  qualities 
would  be  intensified  did  they  know,  as  their  husbands  often  do, 
the  intense  dislike  with  which  Indian  mistresses  are  regarded  by  their 
Mussulman  men  servants.  The  Hindoo  is  more  quiescent,  more 
gentle,  and  so  courteous  that  he  is  never  disliked.  He  benefits,  like 
the  Italian,  by  the  unbroken  civilization  of  three  thousand  years.  The 
Mussulman  has  usually  some  trace  of  Tartar  blood,  and  he  dislikes 
intensely  our  system  of  leaving  the  wife  to  govern  the  house.  He  thinks 
it  not  her  business,  and  though  forced  to  endure  it,  resents  his  own 
servility  in  accepting  orders  from  women.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  orders  take  every  day  the  form  of  a  half-hour's  bicker,  that  the 
mistress,  worried  and  weary,  and  shielded,  as  it  were,  by  the  use  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  is  apt  to  use  phrases  more  forcible  than  she  would  employ 
in  English — an  English  matron,  for  example,  seldom  telling  a  butler 
that  he  is  a  stupid  owl — the  extent  of  irritation  may  be  conceived. 
The  native  is,  in  fact,  obliged  to  obey  a  being  whom  he  dislikes  as  a 
barbarian,  and  whom  every  habit  of  his  life,  every  dogma  of  his  creed, 
every  legend  of  his  race,  teaches  him  to  despise  as  a  woman.  That  this 
feeling  lies  at  the  bottom  of  half  Indian  household  troubles  I  am  con- 
vinc«i,  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  lies  in  this  well-known  fact  In  the 
mutinies  the  Mussulmans  as  a  rule  plundered  the  house,  the  Hindoos 
were  neutral,  and  the  ayahs,  usually  Mussulman,  sheltered  th(S  children 
and  wife.  They  had  no  grudge  to  satisfy  for  having  obeyed  a  woman. 
There  is  an  idea  in  England  that  Indian  servants  are  ill-treated, 
and  no  doubt  they  are  spoken  to  much  too  harshly.  But  with 
that  exception  I  never  saw  or  heard  on  good  evidence  of  a  case  of 
hard  treatment,  never  entered  a  house,  in  wanderings  pretty  extensive,  in 
which  the  servants  were  not  tended  when  sick,  honestly  paid  when 
well,  and  allowed  infinitely  more  liberty  than  is  or  could  be  conceded  in 
an  English  house.  In  thirteen  years  I  never  but  twice  saw  a  blow 
struck,  and  in  both  instances  the  provocation  would  have  justified  a 
blow  to  an  Englishman.  Nevertheless,  though  they  are  free  as  air,  and 
quite  prepared  to  maintain  their  freedom,  contact  with  native  servants 
is  not  beneficial. 

The  household  soon  settles  itself,  natives  preferring  any  routine, 
however  burdensome,  to  any  variety,  however  inspiriting.  Kate  finds 
that  as  she  must  rise  before  six  to  breathe  the  air  before  the  sun  has 
taken  all  vigour  out  of  it,  she  can  settle  her  household  matters  before 
the  nine  o'clock  breakfast,  and  must  find  herself  occupation  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  And  it  is  when  she  realizes  this  necessity,  when  the 
novelty  is  worn  off,  and  habits  must  be  adopted,  that  the  baldness,  so 
to  speak,  of  an  Indian  career,  the  horrible  monofbny  of  the  life,  first 
presents  itself  to  her  mind.    There  is  nothing  to  do.    Her  husband  is 
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absent  the  whole  day  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  of  which 
she  sees  nothing,  knows  nothing,  and  hears  exceedingly  little.  His 
work  expands  his  mind,  for  if  monotonous  it  is  still  government,  and 
government  on  a  great  scale,  but  what  is  there  for  her?  She  cannot  "go 
out  of  the  house,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  she  does  not  Whether  the 
Indian  dread  of  the  sun  is  founded  on  reason  or  prejudice,  is  still  a  debate- 
able  point,  one  class  averring  that  the  rays  are  deadly,  and  the  other  that 
exposure  furnishes  the  readiest  means  of  acclimatization.  I  should 
disbelieve  the  danger  myself,  and  point  to  the  planters  as  the  only  class 
who  retain  full  health,  but  that  I  do  not  know  how  many  planters  die 
in  the  effort  to  acquire  the  immunity  they  certainly  do  enjoy.  At  all 
events,  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Englishwomen  do  not  go  out  in  the 
day,  and  if  they  did  they  would  find  nothing  to  do.  My  imaging 
Kate  at  home  had  an  infinity  of  semi-parochial  work,  schools  to  see  to, 
an  oigan  to  play,  children  to  teach,  the  poor  to  visit,  and  curates  to 
keep  straight  in  the  paths  of  theology  and  flirtation.  There  are  no 
parishes  in  India,  and  no  oiganization  corresponding  to  them.  The 
station  rarely  has  a  chaplain,  and  when  it  has,  he  is  very  much  of  an 
oidinary  officer.  He  is  prohibited  from  teaching  the  natives,  and  he 
does  not  teach  the  Europeans,  who,  besides  being  as  well  educated  as 
himself,  have  the  true  aristocratic  contempt  for  priestly  advi<%  or 
interference.  I  doubt  if  a  chaplain  could  live  in  an  Indian  station  who 
habitually  QOticed  non-attendance  at  church.  Kate  moreover  finds  to 
her  great  alarm  that  India  kills  at  once  what  are  called  Church  feelings. 
There  is  a  strong  belief  in  Christianity,  somewhat  militant  in  its 
tone,  but  in  presence  of  that  huge  and  visible  Paganism  nobody 
cares  sixpence  about  Church  or  Dissent,  Puseyism  or  Evangelical 
ideas.  The  Government  pays  the  Catholic  priests,  and  till  lately  main- 
tained the  endowments  of  all  manner  of  native  shrines.  As  a  rule, 
the  religious  section  of  society  in  India  is  slightly  Calvinistic,  but  it  is 
a  Calvinism  of  opinion  only,  not  visible  in  action  in  any  way.  A 
genuine  Sabbatarian  is  as  rare  as  a  Pagan  in  England  Most  people  go 
to  church  once  a  week,  and  a  few  twice,  and  family  prayer  is  rather 
more  universal  than  in  England  ;  but  there  outward  observances  end.  If 
a  man  is  religious,  as  he  very  often  is,  he  shows  it  by  resigning  his  seat 
rather  than  administer  Hindoo  oaths,  or  by  an  excessive,  sometimes  a 
morbid  liberality  in  money-giving,  by  nursing  sick  friends,  adopting 
comrades'  children,  and  generally  playing  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. If  cholera  breaks  out  among  white  soldiers,  there  are  a  hundred 
volunteers  ready  to  nurse ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  catastrophe, 
there  is  no  philanthropic  work  for  women  to  do.  Visiting  the  poor  is 
impossible,  for  they  will  not  be  visited.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  for 
a  lady  to  know  enotigh  of  the  life  around  her  not  to  offend  at  every 
word  she  speaks.    **  What  a  pretty  child  I"  said  a  benevolent  lady  to  its 
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mother,  who  wanted  some  medicine^  with  a  smile  which  would  have 
conciliated  any  other  human  being.    The  mother  simply  bolted  as  fast 
as  her  legs  would  run.    Admiration  in  India  means  envy,  and  envy 
brings  the  evil  eye,  and  the  evil  eye  gives  disease  to  mother  as  wdl  as 
child.     It  is  only  the  women  of  the  lower  class  whom  the  visitor  could 
see  at  all,  and  what  is  an  English  lady  to  do  for  a  half  naked  woman 
stretched  on  a  mud  floor,  amidst  wholly  naked  children,  by  the  ashes  in 
which  she  is  cooking  her  husband's  dinner,  which  dinner  the  lady's 
shadow,  if  it  falls  on  the  pot,  compels  her  to  throw  away.    Kate  cannot 
advise  her,  for  she  knows  nothing  of  her  wants,  and  could  not  speak 
"female  words,"  i>.,  ^<t patois  the  women  use,  if  she  did.    There  is  no 
need  of  money,  for  hunger  is  an  exceptional  disease  in  Bengal,  and  as 
for  aid  or  sympathy,  if  the  woman  wanted  either,  she  would  go  to  the 
house  for  it     In  her  own  hut,  she  regards  the  visitor  with  a  shame- 
faced aversion.    It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  thoi^h  Hindoos  are 
not  ungrateful,  they  are  not  grateful  for  the  things  which  secure  our 
gratitude.    They  feel  gratitude  for  justice  and  kindness,  and  soft  speech 
and  liberal  treatment,  but  not  for  benevolence.     For  that  the  Almighty 
will  pay  you,  not  they.    They  can  conceive  a  man  doing  a  kindness, 
even  to  an  enemy,  but  only  as  a  bribe  to  that  hostile  malignant 
Fate  which  under  a  myriad  names  it  is  their  permanent  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate.   Hence  benevolence  pure   and  simple  is  always  ascribed  to 
some  secret  object  or  superstition,  and  elicits  no  response  whatever. 
A  doorkeeper,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  service  of  my  predeces- 
sor and  myself,  received  a  pension,  retaining  his  post  stilL     He  deliber- 
ately for  four  months  embezzled   every  letter  passing  between  that 
predecessor  and  myself,  though  aware  of  the  deep  injury  he  was  doing 
.  to  both  his  benefactors,  in  order  to  steal  the  stamps.     He  repudiated 
indignantly  the  chaige  of  ingratitude,  on  the  plea  that  his  pension  had 
brought  me  good  luck.     A  friend  one  day  found  his  groom  writhing  in 
the  pain  of  cholera.     Believing  in  rubbing  as  a  panacea, — every  Anglo- 
Indian  has  some  nostrum  or  other  for  cholera — he  sat  rubbing  him  all 
night,  and  as  fifty  per  cent  always  recover,  this  groom  survived-     He 
had  been  an  excellent  servant,  but  on  his  recovery  neglected  everything, 
and  my  friend,  wearied  out,  loudly  reproached  him  with  ingratitude. 
"  Sir,''  said  the  man,  quite  respectfully,  "  you  cured  me  I  know,  but  you 
cured  me  because  you  wanted  me.     If  you  didn't,  God  will  pay  you. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  it  1"     He  wasn't  a  reptile  at  all,  though  Eng- 
lishmen will  think  so,  but  simply  a  man  saturated,  like  every  Hindoo, 
with  a  false  philosophical  theory.     Nevertheless  the  mind  soon  wearies 
of  tmrequited  zeal,  and  Kate,  if  she  did  not  exactly  harden,  grew  so 
hopeless  that  she  lost  the  habit  of  active  benevolence. 

Then  there  was  Missionary  work.    When  Kate  landed  she  was  like 
most   English  middle-class  girls  of  the  better  sort,  entitk  on  the 
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subject  of  Missions,  fully  expecting  to  find  a  Christian  village  a  place 
where  an  enthusiastic  Apostle  instructed  simple-minded  prayerful  dis- 
ciples.  Stie  found  inst^ul  a  very  ordinary  clergyman,  teaching  in  .a 
very  ordinary  way  little  children  their  arithmetic,  or  grown  lads  survey- 
ing, or  adults  the  first  principles  of  life  and  morals.  She  heard  that  the 
converts  were  speciaUy  immoral,  which  was  false,  that  they  drank,  which 
was  true,  and  tbat  they  made  bad  servants,  which  was  just  so  far  accu- 
rate as  that  educated  men  make  bad  menials,  that,  in  short,  they  were 
very  much  Uke  St  Paul's  Corinthian  converts,  and  s^e  was  disenchanted 
at  once  and  for  ever.  Her  husband  was  not  disenchanted  at  all  Be 
knew  how  enormous  was  the  work  the  Missionary  was  accomplishing ; 
how  rapidly  Paganism  was  crumbling  under  the  incessant  blows  levelled 
at  eveiy  foundation-stone  in  that  wondrous  temple  of  evil,  how  com- 
pletely the  Missionary  redeemed  in  native  eyes  the  character  of  the 
European,  and  he  strenuously  supported  the  quiet  man  who,  though  no 
Apostle,  was  a  tireless  labourer  of  Chrisfs.  But  Kate  was  a  woman, 
who,  like  all  women,  wanted  visible  results,  and  not  Christians  who  as 
servants  got  drunk,  and  spoke  with  such  unwarrantable  independence 
about  being  of  "  master's  caste."  And  so,  though  subscribing  still,  she 
did  not  spend  her  time  in  Christian  huts,  or  make  much  effort  at  propa- 
gating the  faiith  for  hersel£  The  use  was  too  invisible,  the  work  too 
heartbreaking. 

Kate  cQidd  paint  a  little  and  draw  a  little,  but  with  nobody  to  admir^ 
the  arts  become  tiresome,  and  she  could  read,  but  there  were  few  books, 
and  the  heat  could  be  excluded  only  by  darkened  rooms.  So  she  did 
nothing  till  two,  then  ate  a  heavy  lunch,  and  feeling  faint  drank  a  glass 
of  beer,  and  then, — ^why  sleep,  except  to  the  lucky  few  whom  day  sleep 
makes  bilious,  is  irresistibly  pleasant — ^And  so  the  day  passed  till  six 
o'clock  brought  the  husband,  and  open  windows  and  a  cool  breeze,  and 
the  drive  in  the  cool,  followed  by  dinner  and  sleep  again.  Indians  go 
early  to  bed  to  rise  early,  and  there  is  never  in  any  Indian  house  a 
vestige  of  evening  amusement,  except  perhaps,  and  only  perhaps,  a 
piano^  which  the  first  rains  put  out  of  tune. 

But  surely  there  is  society  1  Of  course  there  is  society,  and  in  some 
respects  Indian  society  is  very  pleasant  Nobody  is  in  any  difficulties 
about  money,  and  nobody  is  pretentious.  The  freedom  fi'om  pecuniary 
care  is  the  one  permanent  blessing  of  Indian  life,  and  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  universal.  A  man  may  be  deeply  in  debt,  or  very  much 
pressed  for  cash,  but  the  incidents  of  poverty  are  never  close  to  him. 
It  is  his  savings,  not  his  expenditure,  which  his  creditors  restrict,  and  he 
does  not  feel  the  difference  till  he  wants  to  go  home.  This  fact  makes 
society  simple,  and  then  Indians  conceal  nothing.  Everybody's 
income  is  known.  The  allowances  of  the  leaders  of  society  are 
gazetted,    and   opinion   is   favourable   to   firankness.     A    man   will 
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ask  yoa  your  inccmie  with  the  utmost  sat^  frvid,  and  tell  you  he 
is  deeply  in  debt  without  a  blush  of  annoyance.  The  official  oigan> 
ization  of  Indian  society  too,  though  a  bad  system  in  some 
lespectSy  deprives  money  of  all  its  value  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinction, and  people  are  therefore  simple  to  a  degree  which  would 
surprise  Englishmen,  who  find  Indians  at  home  so  frequently 
play  the  Nabob.  What  is  the  use  of  extravagance  when  everybody 
knows  to  a  penny  what  you  *ought  to  spend  f  But  then  out  of  Calcutta 
and  its  neighbouxhood  society  is  a  very  limited  quantity.  An  Indian 
^  station  "  generally  contains  six  families — the  judge,  the  collector,  the 
magistrate,  the  doctor,  the  missionary  and  the  planter,  and  one  unmarried 
man,  the  magistrate's  assistant  They  live  very  easily  together,  help  one 
another  heartily  in  trouble,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  bickerings  about  pre- 
cedence— for  the  human  heart  loves  distraction  and  in  India  there  is  no 
other — ^maintain  a  pleasant  intercourse  enough.  Thirteen  people,however, 
imprisoned  as  it  were  for  three  years,  soon  exhaust  each  other's  nunds, 
and  Indian  topics  are  limited.  KLate  finds  on  arrival  that  the  ^  ladies 
of  the  station  "  never  hear  an3rthing  of  art,  and  have  lost  their  interest 
in  it,  know  little  of  literature  for  want  of  books,  and  have  lost  the 
habit  of  reading  English  newspapers.  They  discuss  only  two  things, 
promotion,  which  interests  them  all,  and  on  which  they  are  all  griev- 
ance-mongers, and  individuals,  the  great  family  party  which  governs 
and  trades,  and  plants,  throughout  Bengal  Somebody  has*  generally 
done  something  good,  or  bad,  and  has  got  himself  into  the  newspapers, 
and  that  fiunishes  the  text  That  somebody's  antecedents,  and  doings, 
and  sayings,  are  all  discussed,  till  at  last  the  gossippers  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  story  about  him.  The  gossip  is 
not  malicious,  for  there  is  a  latent  sense  of  a  common  interest,  and 
therefore  a  desire  to  extenuate,  and  then  Indians  really  understand 
one  another,  and,  except  in  excited  times,  are  exceedingly  tolerant 
The  talk  is  good-natured  enough,  but  useless  and  desultory  beyond 
belief,  and  gradually  dissipates  the  mind.  That  it  does  not  more 
injure  it,  is  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  envy,  which  comes 
of  a  society  regulated  by  external  force,  and  partly  to  the  magnitude 
and  multiform  character  of  all  surrounding  facts.  The  bare  fact  that 
Kate  knows  two  different  and  hostile  civilizations ;  has  lived  amid  two 
societies,  regulated  by  different  laws,  and  turning  on  different  pivots, 
lias  expanded  her  mind.  The  prejudices  acquired  under  the  old  system 
rub  off  under  the  incessant  collision  of  the  new,  the  freedom  of  all 
opinions  kills  hypocrisy,  and  the  Indian  lady,  usually  ignorant  of  all 
save  India,  is  usually  also  self-reliant  in  thought,  and  original. 

There  remain  the  relations  of  the  Englishwoman  in  India  to  husband 
and  children,  and  they  involve  at  once  the  brightest  and  the  most 
unhappy  features  in  her  career.    As  a  rule,  and  with  exceptions,  I  think 
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the  relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  rather  closer  and  tenderer  than 
in  England  Kate,  at  the  outset  of  life,  is  so  dependent  upon  her 
husband  for  guidance  through  the  unknown  maze,  and  he  is  so  depen- 
dent on  her  for  rest  and  peace  after  his  work,  that  they  are  drawn 
together  by  feelings  which  almost  make  up  a  second  bond.  The  daily 
absence  too  greatly  stimulates  love.  It  is  so  refreshing  after  the  hot 
wearying  Court,  where  all  men  scream,  and  sweat,  and  lie,  to  go  back 
to  the  cool  room  and  placid  wife,  whose  very  langour  has  for  the  tired 
man  an  indescribable  charm.  And  she  1  His  coming  is  the  only  event 
of  the  day,  the  hours  when  he  is  at  home  the  only  time  when  she  can 
be  said  to  live.  His  arrival  is  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  south  wind, 
which  generally  accompanies  him,  and  stirs  the  same  pleasurable  but 
languid  emotion.  Indian  wives  and  husbands  often  remain  all  their 
lives  lovers  ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  mutinies  were  half  produced  by  the 
frantic  wrath  into  which  the  fear  of  insult  to  their  wives  threw  the 
Anglo-Indians.  There  is  a  notion  in  England  that  Englishwomen  in 
India  are  immoral,  or  at  least  very  lax,  but  it  is  simply  a  libeL  Indian 
society  is  on  this  point  rather  more  strict  than  that  of  England,  and, 
except  at  the  hills,  a  scandal  is  exceedingly  rare.  At  the  hills,  where 
dozens  of  men  without  wives,  and  wives  without  husbands,  are  thrown 
together  in  convalescent  idleness,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  stroll, 
and  where  the  houses  are  constructed  for  privacy,  a  lax  system  of 
manners  does  I  believe  prevail,  but  throughout  India  they  are  strict  as 
in  English  country  towns.  Of  course,  if  a  scandal  occurs  it  is  bruited 
about  more  widely  than  in  England  because  people  know  one  another, 
and  of  course,  also,  from  the  same  family-party  reason,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  leniency.  It  is  so  excessively  disagreeable  to  be  compelled 
to  avoid  ladies  whose  husbands  must  meet  on  business  every  hour. 
But  the  charge  of  immorality  is  wholly  false,  and  that  of  lax  manners  an 
anachronism.  There  was  once,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  indifference  to 
some  restraints  which  Englishwomen  observe,  a  little  trace  of  the  feeling 
which  induced  the  Empress  Julia  *.*  not  to  mind"  bathing  before  a  slave 
because  a  black  was  not  a  man,  but  it  has  passed  away.  Ladies  do  not 
give  orders  attired  in  dressing-gowns,  and  with  stockingless  feet,  as  I 
have  heard  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  England  draws  nearer  to 
India,  conventionalism  will  be  re-established  only  too  firmly. 

Naturally  wives^thus  secluded  and  attached,  make  admirable  mothers. 
The  children  are  to  them  an  occupation,  and  not  a  trouble.  The 
nursery  is  on  the  same  floor,  and  the  mother  may  as  well  sit  there  as 
anywhere  else,  and  frequently  does  sit  there  all  day  long.  The  native 
servants,  too,  wait  on  children  with  a  patience  which  never  wearies,  and 
which  relieves  the  mistress  of  the  only  irritating  part  of  child  rearing, 
the  labour  it  involves.  Whether  the  constant  absorption  in  the  nursery 
is  beneficial  to  the  mother  may  be  doubted,  nursemaids'  work  not 
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developing  the  mind,  but  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  children. 
Native  servants  obey  them  too  much,  and  though  the  Indian  talk  of 
the  evil  the  servants  teach  them,  is  half  of  it  chatter  merely — ^invenled 
to  excuse  ti^  introduction  of  European  nurses-— expensive  but  valuable 
nuisances — still  the  constant  presence  of  inferiors  injures  the  children's 
temper.  They  become  liable  to  those  Prions  outbursts  of  self-will  in 
which  Asiatics  indul^e>  and  which  differ  essentially  from  the  English- 
man's burst  of  temper  in  the  destructive  instinct  dispUyed.  A  child 
left  to  native  servants  entirely,  will  almost  kill  itself  in  its  endeavours  ta 
injure  those  who  have  excited  its  wrath,  and  go  into  convulsions  at  its 
own  fedlure.  The  presence  of  the  mother  restrains  this  ewl,  her 
indolence  avcnds  undue  restraint,  and  Indian  dhildren  have,  on  the 
wholes  a  h£q)pier  life  than  Engli^  This  happiness  ends,  however,  at 
eight  The  children  at  that  age  must  go  home,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
sickly  for  life,  and  the  parting  upsets  the  true  maternal  relation,  no 
matter  how  tender  the  mother  or  how  well  brought  up  the  child ;  absence 
during  the  teens  is  fatal  to  the  confidence  which  should  exist  between 
parent  and  child.  They  scan  each  other  as  third  persons,  and  Kate 
sees  f(»rwardness^  and  her  daughter  opjnression,  where  another  mother 
would  see  only  joyous  spirits,  another  daughter  scarce  feel  a  restraint 
In  the  sons  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  diey  return  to 
India  later,  with  independent  professions,  and  habits  as  fixed  as  the 
fathers'  own.  I  have  heard  mothers  say  that  nothing  compensated 
them,  mteUectually  as  well  as  morally,  for  the  loss  of  the  Englishwoman's 
highest  work,  the  training  of  her  own  girls  firom  twelve  to  seventeen,  a 
training  which  calls  out  in  the  mother  the  fcMrbearance,  the  delicate  tact, 
the  wonderful  keenness  of  insight,  which  no  other  task  can  inspire 

Has  Kate  then  won  or  lost  by  her  Indian  career)  Intellectually,  I 
conceive  she  has  gained,  for  the  prejudices  Englishwomen  imbibe  in 
their  villages,  and  which  in  middle  life  seem  to  become  mental  stays, 
garments  which  support  and  yet  warp  the  mind,  dwarf  the  intellect  far 
more  than  the  absence  of  cultivation  incidental  to  an  Indian  career. 
In  manners  too  she  has  gained,  for  the  lady  in  India  is  and  feels  herself 
one  of  a  ruling  aristocracy,  learns  to  conmiand  without  violence,  and 
acquires  that  langour  which  is  not  indolence,  and  which  to  most 
cultivated  men  seems  the  only  test  of  high  breeding.  Morally,  she  will 
in  most  cases  have  tost ;  for  if  the  character  have  not  deteriorated,  still 
the  absence  of  the  habit  of  benevolence,  the  fxeedom  from  collision  and 
resistance,  and  the  loss  of  high  standards  of  merit,  are  all  injurious. 
The  Indian  lady  developes  anything  rather  than  the  kindly  tolerant 
wisdom  one  sees  so  often  impersonated  in  some  old  Englidix  lady,  wise 
with  a  wisdom  in  which  the  intellect  has  very  little  to  say.  As  to 
happiness,  the  gain  (x  loss  will  depend  upon  too  many  drcumstances 
for  any  observer  to  give  an  opinion.     If  she  has  decent  health,  and  is: 
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not  obliged  to  leave  her  husband  more  than  once,  and  does  not  loise  too 
many  children,  and  is  herself  of  an  adaptable  nature,  the  career  is 
tolerably  hs^py.  Freedom  from  pecimiary  care,  the  extinction  of 
thought  or  talk  about  sixpences,  outweighs  many  evils,  and  is  perhaps  a 
counterpoise  for  the  sickening  monotony  of  Indian  Mofussil  life:  The 
tales  of  "  Indian  luxury"  are  stories  simply,  having  no  more  basis  than 
the  idea  that  India,  in  which  the  most  eatable  fruit  tastes  like  tallow 
soddened  in  turpentine,  is  a  land  of  luxuries  for  the  palate.  But 
happiness  does  not  depend  on  luxury,  and  the  Englishwoman  who  can 
escape  the  "English  fever,'*  the  horrible,  maddening  hate  of  India, 
which  so  often  seizes  its  residents,  and  which  is  more  like  a  disease  than 
a  feeling,  may  Hve  as  happily  in  India  as  in  the  exceedingly  tiresome 
country  town,  which,  in  most  essentials  of  life,  it  very  closely  resembles. 
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BY  TOM  TA.YLOIL 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1778,  during  the  heights  of  the  struggle 
between  the  followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration, that  a  fierce  altercation  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  between 
two  honourable  members.  At  that  date  honourable  members  were 
not  so  Parliamentary  and  picked  in  their  language  as  in  our  own  more 
decorous  timtes.  Those  were  days  of  duelling  as  well  as  hot  Parlia- 
mentary strife,  and  a  passage  of  arms  in  Hyde  Park  or  at  Wimbledon  in 
the  morning  was  no  uncommon  sequel  of  a  passage  of  tongues  in  the 
House  over  night  Highly  ofiensive  language  having  been  used  on  this 
occasion,  and  one  of  the  honourable  members  having  resented  it,  the 
Speaker  was  called  upon  to  interfere,  when  another  honourable  member,, 
unwilling  that  the  world  without  should  hear  of  the  unseemly  squabble,. 
moved  that  the  gallery  should  be  cleared. 

Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  gallery  emptied  gra- 
dually. Besides  some  quiet-looking  gentlemen  (one  Henry  Woodfall 
among  them),  who  had  been  making  a  surreptitious  note  of  the  scene 
(to  be  published  afterwards  in  various  daily  and  monthly  Journals, 
under  shelter  of  asterisks,  blanks,  and  initials,  and  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  debates  of  the  House  into  the  discussions  of  a 
chib-room  and  similar  artifices),  the  most  noticeable  among  the  tenants 
of  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery  was  a  small,  restless  man  of  about  sixty, 
handsomely  dressed,  with  dark  eyes  of  extraordinary  lustre,  a  strongly 
lined  face,  and  singularly  flexible  features.     He  had  been  the  subject 
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of  much  whispered  comment  and  very  marked  respect  from  the  other 
occupants  of  the  gallery,  and  when  they  left  it  he  lingered  to  watch  the 
excited  and  noisy  scene  below.  Sir  Henry  Bridgeman,  a  pompous 
Shropshire  Baronet,  member  for  Wenlock,  rose,  and  observed  "that 
the  motion  to  clear  the  gallery  had  not  been  obeyed  ....  that  a 
stranger  was  still  present — that  that  stranger  do  withdraw."  An 
honourable  member  interposed.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  powerfully 
built,  with  a  massive  brow,  square  and  projecting  upper  lip,  and  con- 
trasted remarkably  with  the  keen  nervous  excitability  which,  when  he 
spoke,  worked  visibly  in  every  line  of  his  face.  He  was  very  plainly, 
almost  shabbily,  dressed  in  rusty-brown  black,  and  wore  an  eye-glass 
round  his  neck,  hung  by  a  frayed  black  ribbon.  He  spoke  with 
singular  fluency,  even  vehemence,  with  a  very  traceable  Irish  brogue, 
and  his  language  was  copious,  swelling,  and  rhetorical  He  appealed  to 
that  honourable  assembly  whether  it  would  properly  be  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  decency  and  liberality  to  exclude  from  the 
hearing  of  their  debates  a  man  to  whom  they  were  all  obliged — 
one  who  was  the  first  master  of  eloquence,  in  whose  school  they 
had  all  imbibed  the  art  of  speaking,  and  had  been  taught  the 
elements  of  rhetoric.  For  his  part,  he  was  proud  to  own  that  he 
had  been  greatly  indebted  to  that  gentleman's  instruction. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the  matter,  which  was  eloquently  ampli- 
fied by  all  the  resources  of  the  rhetorician,  and  illustrated  with  the  fancy 
of  a  poet  When  the  tall  speaker  sat  down  he  was  followed,  in  the  same 
strain,  by  a  member,  even  more  remarkable  in  appearance — ^short,  with 
Herculean  limbs,  though  overloaded  with  fat,  a  complexion  at  once  swarthy 
and  sanguine,  bushy  black  eyebrows  overhanging  eyes  of  rare  sweetness 
and  fire,  a  double  chin,  black  hair,  dishevelled  and  scantily  powdered, 
and  a  dress  as  remarkable  for  slovenliness  as  that  of  the  last  speaker  for 
shabbiness.  The  voice  of  this  orator  was  shrill  and  high  pitched  almost 
to  discordance,  and  his  utterance  at  first  thick,  hurried  and  indistinct 
It  seemed  at  starting  as  if  his  ideas  crowded  to  his  tongue  too  fast  for 
passage. 

But  when  they  had  once  made  way,  their  thronging  profusion  gra- 
dually cleared  itself  into  the  most  lucid,  harmonious,  persuasive  utter- 
ance that  ever  flowed  from  human  lips.  His  speech  \tras  a  splendid 
variation  on  the  same  theme  which  the  hearers  might  have  thought  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  preceding  speaker.  From  this  new  mouth  the  same 
thoughts  came  with  new  turns  of  phrase  and  an  original  play  of  fancy, 
but  there  was  a  simplicity,  directness,  and  apparent  spontaneousness 
in  the  thoughts,  that  won  upon  the  heart  even  more  than  the  wonderfiil 
felicity  of  the  language  upon  the  ear. 

The  House  voted,  almost  by  acclamation,  that  the  stranger  should 
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not  withdraw.  That  stranger  was  David  Garrick.  Those  speakers  were 
Edmund  Burke  and  Charles  Fox. 

This  was  the  most  splendid  compliment  ever  paid  to  an  outsider  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  players  may,  with  good  reason,  be  proud 
that  it  was  offered  to  an  actor.* 

There  is  another  incident  which  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  this  I  have  attempted  to  recall  to  the  reader. 

Its  date  is  three  years  earlier,  in  1775.  The  scene  this  time  is 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  occasion  is  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit; 
she  pla3rs  Charlotte  in  the  "  Hypocrite,"  and  Miss  Tittup  in  Garrick's 
farce  of  "  Bon  Ton."    She  is  the  first  lady  of  the  theatre  :  her  dressing 

•  Garrick  wrote  a  little  poem  on  the  occasion : — 

Squire  Bridgeman  rose  with  deep  intent, 
And  certified  to  Parliament 
That  I — ^it  was  a  shame  and  sin — 
When  others  were  shut  out,  got  in  ; 
Asserting,  in  his  wise  oration, 
I  gloried  in  my  situation. 
I  own  my  features  might  betray 
Peculiar  joy  I  felt  that  day ; 
I  glory  when  my  mind  is  feasted 
With  dainties  it  has  seldom  tasted : 
When  reason  chooses  Fox's  tongue 
To  be  more  rapid,  clear,  and  strong  : 
When  from  her  classic  urns  Burke  pours 
A  copious  stream  through  banks  and  flowers; 
When  Barree  stem,  with  accents  deep, 
Calls  up  Lord  North,  and  murders  sleep. 
And  if  his  Lordship  use  to  speak. 
Then  wit  and  argument  awake. 
When  Rigby  speaks,  and  all  may  hear  him. 
Who  can  withstand  ridendo  verum  ? 
When  Thurloe*s  words  attention  bind, 
•    The  spell's  of  a  superior  mind. 
Now,  whether  I  were  ^Vhi£;  or  Tory, 
This  was  a  tin;e  for  me  to  glor}% 
My  glory  farther  still  extends, 
For  most  of  those  I  call  my  friends  ; 
But  if.  Squire  Bridgemm,  you  were  huit 
To  see  me,  as  you  thought,  so  pert, 
You  ought  to  have  punished  m)-  transgression. 
And  damped  the  ardour  of  expri^ssion. 
A  brute  there  is  whose  voice  confounds. 
And  frights  all  other  with  strange  sounds ; 
Had  you,  your  matchless  powers  displaying, 
Like  him,  Squire  Bridgeman,  set  a  brajnng, 
I  should  have  lost  all  exultation. 
Nor  gloried  in  my  situation. 
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sets  the  fashian  :  her  walk,  her  look,  her  way  of  carrying  her  head  and 
flirting  her  fan,  are  copied  by  the  w(Hnen,  and  turn  the  heads  of  the 
men.  No  wonder  the  house  is  crowded  for  her  benefit  or  that  great 
part  of  the  pit  is  laid  into  the  boxes. 

But  the  front  boxes  are  occupied  by  a  phalanx  of  admirers,  such  as  is 
seldom  seen  gathered,  even  in  that  day,  within  the  waUs  of  a  theatre. 
Topham  Beauclerk  and  Bennet  Langton,  Colman  and  Percy,  Mr. 
Agmondesham  Vesey  and  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Charles  Fox  and  Bos- 
well,  Sheridan  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Windham  and  Gibbon,  W.  Jones 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  W.  Chambers  and  Cumberland,  Lord  fencer 
and  Malone,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  and  Six  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  say 
nothing  of  minor  notabilities.  Immediately  behind  Boswell  sits  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson.  He  is  purblind,  ^d  cannot  see  the  stage,  much 
less  the  actors  and  actresses ;  he  is  too  deaf  to  hear  the  dialogue  ;  he 
sits  through  the  play  gloomy  and  abstracted,  while  all  around  him 
are  convulsed  by  the  inimitable  humour  of  Weston's  Mawtaorm,  "  like 
a  cloud  amidst  all  the  sunbeams  of  glitter  and  gaiety.'' 

It  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  Mrs.  Abingdon  was  then 
sitting,  who  had  brought  about  this  gathering  of  wits,  to  do  honour  to 
his  favourite  actress,  he  having  taken  no  fewer  than  forty  places  in  the 
front  boxes'for  the  occasion,  and  what  was  better  still,  found  "wits"  to 
fill  them.  But  the  illustrious  Dr.  Johnson  was  there  by  special  solicita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Abingdon  herself.  "  She  was  visiting  some  ladies  whom  I 
was  visiting,"  he  had  told  the  party  with  whom  he  breakfasted  at  Mr. 
Strahan's  the  same  morning,  "  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to  her 
benefit  I  told  her  I  could  not  hear,  but  she  insisted  so  much  on  my 
coming  that  it  would  have  been  brutal  to  have  refused  her."  (The  sly 
puss — she  could  tame  even  Ursa  Major!)  And  when  Boswell,  two  or 
three  nights  after,  took  on  himself  to  "roast"  his  illustrious  friend  for  his 
appearance  at  her  benefit,  he  was  roughly  rolled  over.  "  Why,  sir,  did 
you  go  to  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit?  Did  you  see ]"  ".No,  sir."  "  Did 
you  hear]"  "No,  sir."  "Why,  then,  sir,  did  you  go  1"  "Because,  sir,  she  is 
a  favourite  of  the  public,  and  when  the  public  cares  a  thousandth  part  for 
you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  will  go  to  ^v»r  benefit  too." 

This  gathering  of  "  the  wits  " — ^the  stars  of  the  Literary  Club,  the  great 
lights  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Royal  Society,  the  leaders  at 
Brookes's  and  Almack's,  the  centres  of  attraction  at  Mrs.  Montague's 
assemblies,  and  Mrs.  Vese/s  "  Babels  " — at  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit,  is, 
perhaps,  as  great  a  tribute  to  the  actresses  of  that  day,  as  the  House  of 
Commons*  exception  of  Garrick  is  to  the  actors. 

But  both  are  evidences  of  a  fact  which  comes  out  in  a  stronger  light 
the  more  closely  one  studies  the  history  of  London  society  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  theatre  then  occupied  a  place,  not  only 
among  popular  amusements,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  culti- 
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Tated  and  intdlectoal  people  of  both  sexes,  immeasurably  higher  than 
it  does  now.  One  has  only  to  read  Gairick's  private  correspon- 
dence to  see  the  high  position,  and  great  range  of  his  circle  of 
acquaintance,  which  combined  widi  rank  and  fashion  almost  every 
form  of  varied  distinction.  Read  the  memoirs  of  Hannah  More, 
for  those  years  while  she  was  still  enthralled  by  the  varieties  of 
London,  and  evidence  to  the  same  effect  stares  us  in  the  face 
on  every  page.  The  road  to  rapid  reward  and  quick  distinction 
for  authors  at  that  time,  whether  grave  or  gay,  lay  through  the  theatre. 
Clergymen,  wits,  scholars,  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  were  but  too  happy 
to  get  readings  for  their  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces  from  Garrick, 
Sidi,  or  Colman.  Success  as  a  dramatist  paved  the  way  even  to 
political  distinction.  It  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  that  tribute  to 
Garrick  to  which  I  have  refenred,  that  Sheridan,  then  Garrick's  youthful 
successor  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and  already  Member  for 
Stafford,  brought  out  his  comedy  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal," — the 
greatest  success  since  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  but  hardly  greater  than 
**  The  Duenna,"  three  years  before. 

Actors  hekl  a  place  in  society  whidi  ^ey  hold  no  longer.  Even  the 
actresses — ^though  that  time  was  far  more  rife  than  the  present  in 
scandals  and  intrigues,  in  which  they  bore  their  full  share — took  a  social 
position  which  is  now  conceded  only  in  exceptional  cases.  No  name 
•was  oftener  in  the  mouth  of  the  town  than  Mrs.  Abingdon's,  Yet  we 
know  that  even  fine  ladies  firussed  and  plotted  to  get  invitations  to 
her  card-parties,  and  solicited  her  judgment  of  their  birthday-clothes 
and  masquerade  dresses.  On  the  Sth  of  April — some  ten  days  after 
Mrs.  Abingdon's  memorable  benefit — Dr.  Campbell,  a  jolly  brisk 
parson,  then  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  and  in  the  heat  of 
his    first  season's   lion-hunting,  dines  at    Mr.  Thrale's.      "  He  had 

supped    the   night  before  with    Lady  ^    Miss  Jeffries,    one    of 

the  Maids  of  Honour,  Sir  Joshua  Re)aiolds,  &c,  at  Mrs.  Abingdon's. 
He  said  Sir  C.  Thompson,  and  some  others  who  were  there,  spoke  like 
people  who  had  seen  good  company,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Abingdon  herself, 
who  could  not  have  seen  good  company."  I  am  afraid  the  illustrious 
Doctor  was  giving  himself  airs  when  he  said  this.  If  he  meant  by  good 
company,  company  of  rank  and  fashion,  he  had  not  himself  seen  half  as 
much  "  good  company"  as  Mrs.  Abingdon.  But  Boswell,  in  his  refe- 
rence to  the  same  dinner  at  Thrale's,  describes  Johnson  as  ^'  apparently 
much  pleased  with  having  made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle  as  he  met  at 
Mrs.  Abingdon's."  "  Nor  did  he  omit,"  adds  Boswell,  "  to  pique  his 
fnisiress  (Mrs.Thrale)  a  little  with  jealousy  of  her  housewifery,  for  he  said 
with  a  smile,  *  Mrs.  Abingdon's  jelly,  my  dear  lady,  was  better  than  yours.'" 
So  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mis.  Bany,  Mrs.  Pritdiard,  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Clive, 
vere  received  and  courted  in  the  best  company  of  the  time.    And 
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among  the  men  we  find  Quin,  King,  Smith,  and  O'Brien  taking  the 
same  position.  Smith — "Gentleman"  Smith — the  original  Charles 
Surface^  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Comwallis's — O'Brien  married  Lady 
Susan  Strangways,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Ilchester.  Of  course  the 
marriage  was  considered  a  monstrous  mhaUiance^  but  not  more  so  than 
Lady  Caroline  Keppel's  marriage  with  Mr.  Adair,  the  famous  suigeon. 
And  even  the  lady's  family  were  obliged  to  admit,  when  they  came  to 
know  O'Brien,  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  as  well  as  wit,  breeding 
and  the  finest  manners,  and  became  in  the  end  quite  reconciled  to 
Lady  Susan's  choice  of  a  husband 

It  must,  I  think,  often  have  occurred  to  every  one  conversant  with 
the  stage-history  of  that  day,  and  the  stage-realities  of  this,  to  wonder 
what  the  actors  and  theatre  of  that  time  really  were  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  present :  to  ask  whether  the  differences  were  more  in  the 
times  or  in  the  persons  and  facts — ^whether,  that  is,  the  prominence  of 
theatrical  amusements  gave  importance  and  social  recognition  to  the 
actors,  or  the  superior  intelligence,  culture,  and  professional  merits  of 
the  actors  were  one  main  cause  of  the  prominence  of  the  theatre  1 

The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  here,  as  in  all  things  human,  there  was 
action  and  reaction.  The  vogue  of  the  theatre  was  partly  caused 
by  the  personal  and  professional  acquirements  of  the  actors  and 
actresses ;  and  vice  versd.  My  present  object  is  not  to  investigate  the 
relations  of  the  theatre  to  society,  nor  to  discuss  the  former  and  present 
position  of  the  stage  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  subject  which  every  person  of  observation  and  culture, 
who  has  any  strong  interest  in  the  theatre,  must  approach  with  pain  and 
reluctance  unless  he  be  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  discussion  or 
investigation  will  mend  matters. 

My  aim  in  these  papers,  is  to  help  my  reader  to  some  notion  of  what 
the  great  actors  of  1775  really  were  on  the  stage,  how  they  looked, 
moved,  spoke,  acted. 

Most  people,  I  think,  will  agree,  that  the  merit  of  bygone  actors  is 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  one  most  distrusts  the  laudator  temporis 
acti  se  puero.  The  actors'  actual  influence  is  so  ephemeral,  so  purely 
personal — 

*'  So  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  we  can  say  it  lightens  " — 

and  the  taste  of  and  for  the  theatre  is  so  much  affected  by  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  that  this  distrust  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  well  founded. 
But  the  same  causes  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  one's  self  that 
one  has  got,  or  can  get,  any  trustworthy  measure  of  the  actors  of  a  past 
generation..  No  doubt  long-lived  theatre-goers,  even  of  the  present 
day,  will  have  their  admirations — their  phoenixes,  male  and  female,  for 
listeners  of  forty  years'   hence.     The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  die 
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extreme  rarity  of  good  criticism  of  actors.  Their  biographers  are 
generally  mere  panegyrists.  The  criticism  of  the  Journals  is  rarely 
worth  much,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  nobody  can  criticise  actors  or 
acting  well,  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  theatre.  This  almost  inevi- 
tably leads  to  acquaintanceship  and  partialities,  and  secondary  and 
secret  influenced,  which  inevitably  either  silence  or  bias  the  critic. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  trustworthy,  thoughtful,  and  elaborate 
criticism  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  year  which  immediately  preceded 
Garrick's  retirement  from  the  stage. 

This  critic  and  eye-witness  was  George  Christopher  Lichtenberg,  son 
of  the  Pastor  of  Oberamstadt,  near  Darmstadt,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  (Physik)  at  Gottingen,  the  wittiest  and  most  original  of 
Germans,  best  known  now-a-days  by  his  commentary  on  Hogarth's 
pictures,  containing,  with  some  super-subtlety,  the  best  that  has  been 
written  on  that  fruitful  subject,  after  Charles  Lamb's  too  short  and 
general  essay.  ^ 

Lichtenbeig  was  bom  in  1742,  and  became  Professor  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  In  1770,  the  year  after  his  appointment  to  his  Gottingen 
chair  (which  he  filled  with  the  highest  distinction),  he  visited  England 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Boston,  and  saw  the  best 
society  of  London.  He  had  already  studied  English,  but  he  carried 
that  study  further  before  his  second  visit  to  this  country,  in  1775,  when 
he  was  the  guest  of  Lord  PoJwarth.  In  the  interval  he  had  qualified 
himself  as  only  a  German  does  qualify  himself,  by  thoroughly  mastering 
our  language  and  literature,  to  observe  our  manners,  our  society,  our 
art,  our  theatre,  "  griindlich  und  philosophisch." 

I  know  no  better  illustration  of  the  importance  thus  conceded  to  the 
stage  by  the  higher  order  of  minds,  than  the  fact  that,  next  to  the  works 
of  Hogarth,  the  subject  in  England  which  most  occupied  the  attention 
of  this  learned,  original,  profound,  and  keen-witted  Professor,  was  the 
acting  of  Garrick,  and  his  principal  contemporaries.  It  is  from  Lich- 
tenbeig's  letters,  written  from  London  during  this  second  visit,  that  I 
propose,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to  extract  the  passages  which  help  us 
to  the  most  vivid  notion  of  Garrick,  and  the  best  of  those  who  acted 
with  him,  obtainable  from  anything  in  print — so  far  as  I  know — on  the 
subject 

[Tob€  continued,') 
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'  A  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Alkali  works,  brot^ht  in  by  Govemmenty  was  read  for 
the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  i6th.  Alkali  Works  are  defined  by 
the  Bill  to  be  "every  work  in  which  muriatic  acid  is  evolved."  It  is  proposed  to  im* 
pose  penalties  where  these  are  not  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  'Uhe 
condensation  of  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the  muriatic  gas  evolved  therein.**  For 
the  better  attainment  of  this  object,  the  Bill  proposes  the  appointment  of  **  Inspectors*' 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  special  clauses  of  the  Bill  touch  workmen  as  well  as 
masters. 

A  Bill,  also  brought  in  by  Government,  for  the  regulation  of  Bakehouses,  was  read 
for  the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  i6di.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
Bakehouses  within  the  supervision  of  the  local  aathorities  under  the  Nuisanoes  Removal 
Acts.  No  person  under  eightQ^n  years  of  age,  is  to  be  employed  between  nine  o'clock 
at  night  and  five  in  the  morning.  Regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, and  sleeping-places.  The  Bill  gives  effect  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  two  Reports  on  the  Grievances  of  the  Journeymen  Bakers,  of  July  1862 
and  January  1863. 

A  Bill,  brought  in  by  Dr.  Brady,  "To  regulate  the  removal  in  hired  or  pablic 
carria^^  of  persons  labouring  under  infectious  diseases  in  the  Metropolis,**  will  be  read 
the  second  time.  May  27th.  The  Bill  recites  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  i36o,  and 
declares  that  its  provisions  are  "insufficient,**  in  the  Metropolis,  to  prevent  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  with  contagious  diseases  in  public  hired  carriages.  It  therefore  seeks 
to  make  it  obligatoiy  on  Local  Authorities  within  the  City  of  London  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  to  provide  caniages.  A  heavy  penalty  is  proposed  for  the 
using  of  a  hackney  carriage; 

A  Bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Adderley,  "For  the  further  security  of  the  persons  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  from  personal  violence,"  was  read  the  second  time,  March  nth; 
Committee,  May  6tfa.  The  Bill  proposes  to  give  the  Courts  the  power  of  adding  to 
the  punishment  under  the  Larceny  Act,  a  pablic  or  private  whipping,  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  with  limitations  as  to  sex,  age,  and  the  number  of  strokes. 

The  Post-ofiioe  Savings- Bank  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  the  closing 
of  Savings- Banks  under  the  old  s)rstem,  and  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  get  discharged 
from  their  liabilities,  has  passed  both  Houses. 

A  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  "To  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Endowed 
Sdtools,*'  win  be  read  the  second  time,  May  X3th. 

A  Select  Committee  has  been  appointed,  To  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  \duch 
of  the  schemes  now  laid  before  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway 
within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis,  can  be  proceeded  with  in  the  present  session, 
without  the  risk  of  interfering  with  the  future  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
Metropolitan  Railway  communication ;  and  to  consider  what  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  securing  such  a  comprehensive  system,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  local  arrangements  of  the  Metropolis.'* 
Thirteen  Railway  Bills  have  been  referred  to  this  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  have  issued  a  Blue  Book 
(price  4r.)  containing  Interim  Reports  on  Barracks  and  Hospitals,  and  Reports  on 
Barrack  and  Hospital  Cooking  Apparatus.  The  Interim  Reports  give  the  results  of 
inquiries  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Barracks  and  Military  Hospitals  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  specific  recommendations  for  their  improvement     The  Reports 
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on  Cookixig  Apparatns  give  an  aocovnt  of  tiie  ctdinaiy  meChodi  adopted  in  Bamck 
Idtduos,  and  in  the  kitchens  of  various  Metropolitan  Institnticms,  with  estimates  of 
their  compaiative  cost  and  efficiency.  These  Reports,  in  which  are  brought  together 
tiie  results  of  a  systematic  investigation  into  varions  methods  of  supFplying  board  and 
lodging  on  a  large  scale,  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  managers  of  Hospitals 
anAnfinnaries,  Asylums,  Schools,  and  other  pablic  institutions  of  a  similar  nature; 

Thb  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  150^  Srand,  for  pro- 
moting the  sodri,  mental  and  moral  impiovement  and  recreation  of  the  working  classes, 
is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  working  men  to  establish  Chibs  or  Institutes 
where  they  can  meet  for  conversation,  business,  and  mental  improvement*  with  the 
means  of  recreation  and  refreshment,  free  from  intoxicating  drinks;  these  Clubs,  at 
the  same  time,  canstituting  Societies  for  mutual  helpfulness  in  various  ways.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  Council  of  the  Union,  to  assist  in  extending  or  improving  existing 
Associations,  which  have  in  view  objects  of  a  kindred  nature  with  the  above,  as  well  as 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  Clubs,  or  Institutes,  where  no  such  Associations  may 
now  be  found. 

The  Coimcil  propose  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Union :  I. — By  corres- 
pondence with  the  Officers  of  existing  Associations  uroughout  the  kingdom.  2. — By 
personal  visits  from  their  own  officers,  and  by  honomry  deputations,  to  such  places  as 
may  seem  to  require  to  be  visited.  At  these  visits  conferences  wffl  be  held  with  the 
AYorking  Classes,  and  with  others  in  the  locality  who  may  be  interested  in  the  object. 
3. — "By  the  dissemination  of  tracts  or  special  papers  on  subjects  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Society's  operations.  4. — By  supplying  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  who  may  wish  to  establish  Clubs  or  Institutes ;  together  with  rules  to  define 
their  objects,  and  to  regulate  their  proceedings.  5. — By  grants  or  loans  of  books  for 
Club  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Diagrams,  etc ,  to  Societies  in  membership  with  the  Union 
in  cases  where  local  circumstances  may  seem  to  call  for  aid.  6. — ^By  grants  of  money 
in  special  cases  by  way  of  loans  or  otherwise,  towards  the  building,  enlarging,  or 
altering  Club  Houses,  or  procuring  recreation  grounds  for  Societies  in  the  Union. 

Occasional  Papers  and  Tracts  are  published  by  the  Union,  on  the  formatk)n,  progress 
and  results  of  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Halls  and  Institutes. 

In  one  Labourers'  Club,  that  of  Charlton  Marshall  in  Dorsetshire,  women  are 
admitted  as  members,  and  the  plan  b  said  to  work  well. 

The  National  Colonial  Emigration  Society  (President,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Lyttelton)  has  been  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  National  Female 
Emigration  Society  (London)  with  the  Colonial  Emigration  Society  (Birmingham), 
with  a  view  (whilst  reserving  the  right  of  contributors  to  appropriate  their  funds 
towards  the  Emigration  of  Single  Females)  to  combine  the  strength  of  the  two  Societies 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  objects  common  to  both. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are,  first,  to  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of 
Emigration ;  second,  (o  afford  advice  to  intending  Emigrants ;  third,  to  fadlitate 
arrangements  for  the  passage  of  Emigrants  to  the  Colonies ;  fourth,  to  make  advances 
to  Emigrants  by  loan  or  otherwise  i^heneuer  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall  permit) 
towards  their  outfit  and  passage ;  fiflh,  to  correspond  with  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments  in  reference  to  the  labour  requirements  of  the  sevend  Colonies,  and  the 
classes  of  Emigrants  needed  ;  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation  and  support. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  above  objects  is  as  follows : — ^First, 
by  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  and  another  Committee  of  Gentiemen, 
selected  fiom  the  general  body  of  subscribers,  and  the  appointment  of  a  paid  perma- 
nent Secretary  at  the  Central  Office  in  London,  where  every  information  will  be 
afforded  gratuitously,   and  where  pamphlets  and  publications  in  connexion  with  all 
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the  Colonies  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price ;  second,  by  the  establishment  of 
Branch  Offices  in  the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  management 
of  Local  Committees;  third,  by  establishing  Corresponding  Committees  in  the 
Colonies,  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  England,  and  especially  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  Female  Emigrants  upon  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  debarkation ;  fourth, 
by  providing  a  temporary  home  in  X^ondon,  where  single  Female  Emigrants,  who 
may  have  been  accepted  as  fit  recipients  of  the  Society's  assistance,  may  be  received 
and  visited  by  the  Ladies'  Committee ;  fifth,  by  securing,  in  co-operation  with  the 
"British  Ladies'  Female  Emigrant  Society,"  duly  qualified  Matrons  for  the 
superintendence  of  single  Female  Emigrants,  and  by  providing  materials  for  their 
employment  during  the  voyage ;  sixth,  by  raising  funds,  by  grants,  donations,  and  sub- 
scriptions in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  to  carry  out  these  objects,  and  to 
facilitate,  at  the  present  time,  the  emigration  of  the  distressed  operatives  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

Information  respecting  the  Middle-class  Female  Emigration  Society  (12, 
Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn),  with  which  Miss  Rye  is  connected,  will  be  found 
in  the  current  number  of  the  English  fVoman's  Journal, 

The  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  have  instituted  courses 
of  Lectures  for  the  instruction  of  ladies  engaged  in  education,  district- visiting, 
and  like  pursuits,  as  well  as  for  all  others  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  and  their  application  to  the  preservation  of 
Individual  and  Public  Health.  The  Lectures  are  intended  to  be  included  in  three 
annual  terms  of  eight  weeks  each,  viz : — 

1st  Term        ...        -    from  i6th  of  April     to  6th  of  June,      1863. 

2nd from  nth  of  June      to  1st  of  August,  1863. 

3rd from  1 6th  of  January  to  1st  of  March,  1864. 

The  Lectures  will  include  three  subjects ; — 

Chemistiy,  by  Dr.  Wood,  on  Thursdays,  at  4  P.M. 
Physiology^  by  Mr.  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  on  Saturday,  at  4  p.m. 
Public  Healthy  by  Dr.  Richardson,  on  Saturdays,  at  5  p.m. 
These  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Models,  and  Experiments,  and  will 
be  so  arranged  that  the  several  courses  will  mutually  depend  on  and  elucidate  each 
other.     Certificates  of  attendance  are  given,  if  required,  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Fee  to  any  single  course  for  one  term £\     \    Q 

Fee  to  the  Members  of  the  Association  to  the  three  courses  for 

one  term -•  220 

Fee  to  Ladies'  Schools : — for  six  tickets         ....  33© 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  The  Secretary,  Miss  E. 
S.  Griffiths,  Office  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  14A,  Princes 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

The  Monthly  Evening  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Coll^^  of  Preceptors  Hill  be 
held,  May  20th;  Subject,—*'  Methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic." 

An  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  London  the 
**  Self-Supporting  Cooking  Dep6ts  for  the  Working  Classes,"  originated  by  Mr. 
Corbett,  of  Glasgow,  and  which  have  proved  so  successful  there,  at  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Committee  are  in  treaty  for  a  suitable  site  in  the  Whitechapel'district, 
for  establishing  a  Model  Depdt,  and  for  that  purpose  invite  contributions,  which  will 
"be  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurers,  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  I,  Pall  Mall  East, 
S.W.,  and  Samuel  Gumey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  65,  Comhill,  E.C.  ;  the  Bankers,  Messn. 
Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Ca,  i,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  ;  and  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Alexander  Burrell,  Esq.,  27,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.  The  principle  of  making  the  system 
self-supporting,  and  not  charitable,  will  be  strictly  maintiuned. 
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At  Odds,  a  Novel  By  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Author  of  "The  Initials," 
••Quits,"  &C. — No  one  who  has  read  ••The  Initials  "  can  foiget  the  piquancy  which 
gave  such  an  original  flavour  to  that  charming  novel.  In  her  new  work,  the  Baroness 
Tautphoeus  has  invented  a  story  for  the  evident  purpose  of  exercising  her  most  peculiar 
gift  This  clever  writer  has  a  strong  sense  of  humour ;  but  the  humour  of  her  books 
is  that  of  circumstance  and  life,  rather  than  that  of  words.  She  delights  in  placing  her 
characters  in  embarrassing  situations,  from  which  she  lets  them  extricate  themselves  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way,  just  as  persons  with  a  good  deal  of  individuality,  but  also  with 
some  sense  of  propriety,  might  be  supposed  to  manage  it  in  real  life.  The  sense  of 
propriety,  it  should  be  observed,  though  never  unrefined,  is  not  always  of  the  con- 
ventionad  type.  In  "At  Odds  '*  we  have  a  surprising  number  of  cross  purposes,  relating 
to  love  and  nuitrimony,  set  working  together,  as  if  they  ^ere  the  most  natural  things  in 
the  world,  though  of  course  they  produce  great  awkwardness  to  the  subjects  of  them, 
and  require  them  to  take  sudden  action  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  It  is  a  help  to  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  strong  Irish  element  in  the  history,  though  there 
is  no  brogue  in  the  conversations.  The  only  grave  defect  in  the  story  is  that  the  prin- 
cipal movement — ^the  strategy  between  Frank  O'More  and  the  high-spirited  Hilda,  is 
drawn  out  too  long,  and  becomes  quite  incredible.  No  warm-hearted  Irishman  could 
put  such  repeated  and  trying  restraints  upon  himself  as  Frank  is  made  to  da  It  is 
very  Gcmvenient  for  the  story,  and  keeps  two  persons  grotesquely  ''at  odds"  for  a 
kmg  time,  but  we  grow  incredulous  at  Uie  stoical  sacrifices  he  makes  to  irritated  pride, 
and  at  last  quite  impatient  The  scenery  of  the  narrative  is  well  chosen.  The  writer 
has  kept  to  the  country  and  the  life  with  which  her  marriage  has  made  her  familiar,  and 
we  are  first  in  Bavaria  and  then  in  the  Tyrol,  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  We  hear  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  book  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  ;  at  the 
dose  of  it,  of  the  battle  of  Aspem.  The  siege  and  capitulation  of  Ulm  under  Mack 
are  described  in  the  first  volume  ;  some  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  Tyrolesc  risings 
under  the  famous  peasant-leader,  Andrew  Hofer,  in  the  second.  The  Baroness 
Tautphoeus  has  availed  herself  of  the  personal  recollections  of  older  members  of  her 
husband's  family,  and  has  drawn  laigely,  as  she  informs  us,  from  this  authentic  tradi- 
tion. Her  style  b  alwajrs  clear  and  good,  and  she  never  becomes  in  the  least  diffuse. 
Wonhippers  of  sentiment  will  be  shocked,  and,  perhaps,  not  least  when  they  cannot 
help  being  amused,  by  the  more  than  unsentimental — ^the  anA'-sentimental  tone  of  the 
.Baroness's  writings.  Just  when  a  little  gushing  would  be  only  proper,  some  ludicrous 
eatUrttemps  occurs  to  seal  it  up.  But  there  is  no  want  of  genuine  feeling  or  attach- 
ment in  this  story.  The  two  half-sisters  who  divide  the  fSlt  of  heroine,  Doris  and 
Hilda,  are  both  charming  in  their  contrasted  characters,  and  they  are  admirably  paired 
in  the  end.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  pathos,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  reader 
will  find  more  occasion  for  smiles  than  for  emotion ;  but  the  calamities  of  war  throw  a 
natural  shadow  over  many  of  the  scenes.  The  book  will  have  considerable  relish  for 
those  who  can  enjoy  a  web  woven  of  healthy,  ndi/  character,  and  of  embarrassing 
drcumstances,  which  compel  the  actors  both  to  repress  and  to  betray  their  feelings. 

Poems  and  Tmnslattons.     By  Philip  Stanhope  Worsley.     [Blackwood.     5s.] 
ThePolUh  CapihUy,     By  Sutherland  Edwards.     [W.  H.  Allen.  26s.] 
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Diary  of  an  Austrian  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Qourt  of  Czar  Peter  th€  Great 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  and  edited  by  the  Count  Macdonnell,  ICS.J.J.,  &c 
[Bradbury  and  Evans.  21s.] 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  MetCs  Chtistian  Association.  [Nisbet  4s.] — 
In  this  remarkably  cheap  book  we  have  lectures  on  rd^oos,  historical,  and  other 
subjects,  beginnihg  with  Scientific  Experiments  in  Balloons,  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and 
winding  up  with  Bishop  Butler  and  the  rcligioas  features  of  his  times,  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  S.  Farrar.  Some  addresses  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  die  Yoong^ 
Men's  Christiaa  AsMciation  ace  appended. 

Advice  to  Young  Men  and  {incidentall)^  to  Young  Wonun  in  the  Middle  and  Hi^ur 
Ranks  of  Life.  By  William  Cobbett  [Griffin.  2s.  6d.]-'This  is  a  new  edition, 
gorgeously  bound  in  scarlet  and  gold,  of  one  of  Cobbett's  well-known  books.  Much, 
of  the  advice  is  more  quaint  than  vrisew 

Memoir  of  Charles  James  Blomfidd^  Bishop  of  London^  with  SdecHans  from  hir 
Cormfiondence,  Edited  by  his  son,  Alfred  Blomiield^  M.  A.  Two  vols.  [Murray.  18s.] 

Canada  and  the  Crimea;  or^  Sketches  of  a  Soldier^ s  Life  frwm  the  Joutnals'etnd 
Correspondence  of  the  late  Major  XanAen,  R.E,  Edited  by  his  brother,  W.  Bayne 
Ranken.  [Longmans.] — Major  Rankcn's  experiences,  noted  down  in  a  simple, 
lively  style,  rasdte''  an  interesting  book.  The  American  sketches  include  an  account 
of  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  portions  of  South  America. 

Yeddo  and  Pitking:  a  Narrative  of  a  Jotem^  io  the  Capitals  of  Japan  and  China  ; 
7vith  Notica  of  the  Natural  History ^  Agriculture^  Horticulture^  and  Trade  of  those 
Countries,  and  other  things  by  the  way.  By  Robert  Fortune.  [Murray.  16s.)— A. 
pleasant  book,  with  pkn^  of  good  illnstrations* 

A  Vacation  Tour  at  the  Antipodes^  through  Victoria^  Tasmania,  New  South  IVales^ 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  in  1861-2.  ^  B.  A.  Heywood,  M.A.  [Long- 
mans. 7s.  6d.] — ^In  writing  about  the  Antipodes,  Mr.  Heywood  has  the  advantage 
of  having  something  to  tell  which  English  people  want  to  know.  He  has  gathered 
together  a  considerable  mass  of  useful,  and  occasionally  amusing,  information,  and 
sets  it  before  us  in  an  orderly  arrangement  The  last  chapter  contains  some  valuable 
hints  on  emigration. 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amaton  :  a  Record  of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animalr, 
Sketches  of  Bnailian  and  Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator, 
duiing  Eleven  Years  of  Travel,     By  Henry  Walter  Bates.     [Murray.  28s.] 

A  Yachting  Voyage  in  the  Baltic,  By  S.  R.  Graves,  Commodore  of  the  Royal 
Mersey  Yacht  Club.     [Loi^mans.  12&.  6d.] 

North   Yorkshire:    Studies  in  Botany,  Geology,  <&v.     By  J.   G,  Baker.     [Long- 
iSs.1 


The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain  :  a  Course  of  Six  Lecturer 
ddrvered  to  Working  Men  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street, 
Bj  Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  [Stanford.  2s.  6d.]— Those  who  wish  to  be 
instructed,  and  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  "stony  names,"  will  find  here  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  a  compact  form. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics;  ivith  numerous  Examples,  By  J.  B.  Phear.  [MacmOIaiu 
6s.  6d.] 
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77U  Sioty  of  Elixaheik,      [Smith  &  Elder.    los.  6d.]— A  work  of  fiction,  known 
to  be  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  daughter,  naturally  excites  some  curiosity* 
Those,  however^   who  have  read    *'The  Story  of  Elizabeth,"  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Camhill  Magaune^  are  aware  that   it  needs  no  external  passport   to  recom- 
mend it,   being  intrinsically  one  of   the   most   remarkable  of  our  recent  novels. 
In    taldi^    "  Elizabeth "  into    the    domestic  circle   of  a   French  pastawy    Miss 
Thackeray    has    struck    upon    a    new    vein,    which    gives    a    pleasant  freshness 
to  the  details;  but  the  story  of  Elizabeth  would  have  been  interesting  wherever 
the  scene  was  laid.     It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  a  life,   not  exceptionally  sorrowful 
or  perplexed — ^probably -many  lives  which  look  smooth  on  the  surface  have  as  much 
of  trag^y  in  them — ^but  eminently /mj»^,  and  characteristic  of  our  own  day.     If  we 
do  not  actually  know  a  similar  story  in  real  life,  we  feel  that,  such  an  one  might  very 
easily  come  within  the  range  of  our  experience.     The  manner  in  which  Elizabeth  is 
shown,  first  struggling  against  her  fsite,  then  gradually  growing  good  and  patient  and 
something  like  happy  under  it,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  tone  of  women's  minds 
at  the  present  momeaL     And  though  the  prosperity  which  comes  to  her  before  the 
task  of  resignation  is  hilly  accomplished,  has  something  fortuitous  about  it,  and  one 
feels  that  things  might  just  as  easily — ^perhaps  more  easily — ^have  fiiilen  out  otherwise^ 
the  improbabili^  is  not  so  great  as  to  shock  the  sense  of  reality.     All  through  the 
book,  remarkable  power  is  shown  in  bringing  to  light  common,  but  not  insignificant 
truths,  which,  when  pointed  out,  we  wonder  we  had  not  seen  before.    The  chief 
interest  of  the  book  centres  in  the  heroine,  but  each  member  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moves,  has  life  and  character.     Mrs.  Gilmour  calls  forth  our  sympathy  to  a  painful 
degree ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  good  old  Jean  Dampier,  always  scheming  and 
contriving  to  make  other  people  happy,  is  genuinely  comic     The  contrast  between 
the  honest,  cheerful,  and  on  the  whole  very  dutiful  English  clergyman,  Will  Dampier, 
and  M.  Toumeur,  a  noble  example  of  fervent  Evangelical  religion,  is  striking  and 
suggestive.     Some  readers  will  be  inclined  to  complain  of  the  injustice  by  which  the 
one  person  whose  selfish  anxiety  **to  do  the  very  best  for  himself  in  every  respect " 
caused  so  much  misery,  is  rewarded  with  all  earthly  blessings.     But  here  again,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  just  or  unjust,  the  lot  is  exceedingly  like  real  life.     The  tale  is 
delightfully   told.      Miss    Thackeray's  naiveti  never   degenerates    into   undignified 
simplatasy  and  she  has  avoided  a  common  and  very  provoking  fault — that  of  interpo- 
lating dull  and  trivial  incidents,  which  do  not  help  the  story  forward,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  spinning  out  a  long  book. 

Profitable  Gardening.  Prattical  Guide  to  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and 
useful  out-door  Garden  Products ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners,  Allottees  and  Growers  for  Markets.  [Groombridge.  y,  6d.]  This  is  a 
very  useful  manual,  clearly  and  simply  writteou  Those  who  have  already  some 
knowledge  of  gardening,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  ignorant,  may  learn  some- 
thing from  its  pages,  especially  from  the  chapters  on  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 
The  author  is  not  quite  so  well  up  in  fruit  culture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
-  second  part  A  monthly  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
most  similar  manuals,  would  add  to  the  practical  value  of  the  work. 

755/  Greek  Chrisiian  Poets  and  the  English  Poets.  By  Elizabeth;,  Barrett  Browning. 
[Chapman  &  Hall.  5s.] — We  have  here  a  series  of  short  criticisms,  reprinted  from  the 
Athemeum  of  1 842,  upon  "  the  good,  fervid,  faulty,  Greeks,"  who  wrote  poetry  between 
the  second  century  and  the  sixteenth,  and,  as  illustrations  of  the  criticisms,  a  few 
excellent  translations.  We  must  not  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  rendering  of  the 
ninth  hymn  of  Synesius,  and  of  another — ^we  believe  the  seventh — ^which  opens  and 
closes  with  a  music  finer  than  that  we  hear  in  its  native  Greek«     The  "  Soul  and 
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Body,**  from  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  '*  Deserted  House,"  from  John  of  Euchaita, 
and  a  passionate,  but  very  solemn  poem  of  John  Damascenus,  are,  perhaps,  the 
next  best,  where  all  are  good.  Mrs.  Browning's  prose  is  a  poet's  prose.  It  at 
once  excites  and  enthralls  the  reader,  who  owns  the  *' unseen  power,"  and  is 
"proud  to  be  checked  and  soothed  by  that  o'ermastering  charm."  The  thoughts 
rush  out  fast, — so  fast  that  they  sometimes  fall  into  too  frequent  parentheses, 
but  they  are  straight  again  in  a  moment — **  disentangled,  by  no  breaking  of  the 
thread."  Take  as  examples  the  clever  speech  of  Apollinarius,  who  wrote  new  epics 
and  tragedies  as  fast  as  Julian  forbade  old  Homer  and  the  great  tragedians  to  the 
Christians.  He,  "  besides  being  an  epoist,  dramatist,  lyrist,  philosopher,  and  rheto- 
rician, was,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  w  the  eternal  bustle  of  his  soul,  a  heretic, — ^possibly 
for  the  advantage  of  something  additional  to  da'*  Again,  "We  want  the  touch  of 
ChrisCs  hand  upon  our  literature,  as  it  touched  other  dead  things  " — and  those  fine 
passages,  too  long  for  transcription,  on  the  Greek  language,  and  the  rise  of  Shake- 
speare's sun.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  an  Essay  on  the  English  Poets,  rising 
to  very  noble  eloquence  when  the  critic  touches  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  last  of  all, 
Wordsworth,  whom  she  happily  names  the  Xenophon  of  the  return  to  nature  from  the 
idol- worship  of  rhyme.  "  It  is  well,"  she  says  of  him,  in  words  which  slightly  turned 
from  their  first  meaning  befit  her  own  intense  and  too  short  career, — "  It  is  well  ,  .  , 
to  count  the  cost  of  this  life  of  a  master  in  poetry,  and  learn  from  it  what  a  true  poet's 
crown  is  worth  ;  to  recal  both  the  long  life's  work  for  its  sake — the  work  of  observation, 
of  meditation,  of  reaching  past  models  into  nature,  of  reaching  past  nature  tmto  God  ; 
and  the  early  l^is  loss  for  its  sahe, " 
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PROFESSOR  VILLARI  ON  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND 
SOCIAL  MANNERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND  IN  i86a.* 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  years  respecting  our  popular  schools, 
and  upon  education  in  general,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
whether  anjrthing  very  interesting  or  new  can  be  gathered  from  the 
notes  of  a  foreigner,  especially  from  one  whose  own  country  is  only 
now  feeling  her  way,  and  struggling  on,  despite  of  difficulties  and 
mistakes,  in  efforts  to  spread  free  and  sound  education  among  the  poorer 
classes.  But  a  httle  further  reflection  will,  I  believe,  convince  the  reader 
that  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  Italian  may 
have  peculiar  value,  because  he  enters  the  field  with  less  bias  and  fewer 
preconceived  maxims  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  foreigners  belong- 
ing to  nations  accustomed  from  infancy  to  a  system  of  school  instruc- 
tion long  established  by  the  central  government,  and  who  must  there- 
fore find  it  more  difficult  to  look  with  impartial  eyes  upon  the  unsyste- 
matized course  of  education  which  has,  as  it  were,  been  self-moulded 
in  England  The  frank  and  honest  avowal  of  the  errors  and  short- 
comings of  this  branch  of  administration  in  Italy,  may  also  be  read 
with  profit  by  Englishmen.  Indeed  when  we  remember  the  enor- 
mous difficulties,  both  civil  and  religious,  under  which  Italians 
labour  at  the  present  moment,  increased  by  the  variety  of  character 
and  aspirations  comprehended  in  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
newly-formed  Kingdom  of  Italy,  we  -cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 

*  Relazione  dd  Pxx>fessore  Pasqoale.  VillarL  Giurato  Aggiunto  e  Commissario 
Spedale  per  TEsposizione  di  Londra,  1862.  [Report  of  Professor  Villari,  Juror  Ex- 
traordinary and  Special  Commissioner  to  the  Exhibition  of  London,  1863.] 
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resolute  and  hopeful  spirit  of  men  like  Professor  Villari,  who,  justly  esti- 
mating the  importance  of  this  agent  for  the  consolidation  of  self- 
government,  seem  resolved,  by  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to 
gain  their  end,  despite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles. 

The  observations  of  Professor  Villari  on  the  social  peculiarities  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  as  distinguished  from  other  nations,  as  well  as  from 
each  other,  will  be  read  by  some  as  merely  an  entertaining  and 
graphic  picture  of  our  national  characteristics;  others,  we  hope, 
may  find  in  them  suggestions  for  deeper  reflection,  and  an  object  may 
thus  be  attained  never  contemplated  by  the  modest  and  unassuming 
author  when  he  addressed  his  Italian  readers.  Professor  Villari  brings 
a  mind  of  rare  cultivation  to  his  task.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Savonarola*  which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  he  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  among  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  correct  exponent  that 
has  yet  appeared  of  that  stirring  and  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
Florence.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  volume  which  is 
intended  to  embody  the  results  of  his  visit  to  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  summer  of  1862 ;  but  some  delay  having  been  occasioned 
by  his  avocations  at  Pisa,  where  on  his  return,  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessorial duties,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Italian  government  Director 
of  the  Normal  Schools  there  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  Gymna- 
siums, he  has  published  meantime  a  report  in  an  Italian  journal, 
TEphemeridCy  of  which  we  propose  giving  a  short  risumi. 

When  Professor  Villari  first  accepted  the  post  of  Commissioner  to 
the  International  Exhibition,  with  the  special  object  of  making  inquiries 
respecting  the  progress  of  popular  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  he  was 
aware  that  the  subject  of  education  had  been  discussed  with  much  zeal ; 
but  he  had  no  conception  how  widely  and  deeply  it  had  engrossed  the 
public  mind,  and  was  surprised  to  find  long  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  principal  reviews,  in  which  innumerable  pamphlets,  books,  and 
statistical  records  were  cited  In  the  Times  he  read  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  some  popular  schools  in  Lancashire,  where  the  iUustrious 
orator,  speaking  of  examinations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  concluded  by  stating  that  our  century,  which  is  a  century  of 
steam,  railroads,  liberties,  and  nationalities,  will  also  be  a  century  of 
examinations;  and  in  the  observations  appended  to  the  speech,  the 
part  taken  by  Lord  Russell  in  contesting,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
supporting  these  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  noticed,  says  Professor 

*  La  Storia  di  Girolamo  Savonarola  e  de  suoi  Tempi :  da  Pasqoale  Villari.  Firenze, 
1859.  [The  History  of  G.  Savonarola  and  of  his  Times.  By  Pasqualc  Villari, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Piss%  Translated  by  Leonard  Homer^ 
F.R.S.    London,  Longman,  1863.) 
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Villariy  ''as  if  it  had  been  a  political  question  of  the  greatest 
moment  .  .  « 

"  It  is  indeed  a  fact  of  some  importance  for  such  an  aristocratic  country 
as  England  that  the  sons  of  the  people  and  of  the  nobility  without  distinc- 
tion^should  be  subjected  to  the  same  regulations,  and  admitted  to  the  same 
offices ;  it  will  give  immense  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
This  opening  of  the  gate  to  democracy  is  a  severe  stroke  to  feudalism; 
but  the  most  remarkable  point  is  that  these  reforms  are  not  instituted 
by  the  people,  but  by  the  aristocracy.  Trusting  in  their  destiny,  they  do 
not  abandon  their  traditional  generosity  and  pride,  feeling  sure  that  a 
perfectly  free  competition  will  only  serve  to  establish  their  own  strength, 
and  that  by  elevating  the  people,  diey  will  likewise  elevate  themselves." 

Professor  Villari  hoped  to  have  received  some  aid  and  encouragement  at 
Turin  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  task  committed  to  his  charge, 
but  on  the  contrary  he  found  that  some  even  regarded  it  as  a  useless 
errand,  since  the  Universities  and  Lyceums  of  England  are  still  in  the 
same  condition  as  during  the  Middle  Ages.  One  who  had  both  written 
and  thought  on  the  subject  advised  him  to  inquire  for  popular  books  in 
England  deserving  of  study ;  but  added  that  the  shortest  methods  of 
instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  were  already  in  use  in 
Piedmont,  and  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  En^and.  This 
advice  was  not  encouraging,  since  books  might  be  studied  as  well 
in  Italy,  without  undertaking  such  a  long  journey ;  however  the  author 
proceeds : — 

"  I  was  finally  persuaded  that  my  journey  would  be  useful  on  several 
grounds;  the  English  people  is  trained  to  enjoy  liberty,  and  is 
certainly  among  the  most  intelligent,  industrious,  and  honest  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Now,  this  people  is  educated  in  English  schools, 
and  therefore,  were  it  only  to  learn  how  so  excellent  a  people  can 
be  educated  in  schools  so  imperfect,  it  would  be  desirable  to  study 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions.  Granting  that  in  a 
free  cotmtry,  intercourse  with  other  men  in  various  ways  gives  more 
efficient  and  less  uninterrupted  education  than  can  be  afforded  by  any 
school  whatsoever,  it  nevertheless  remains  a  fact,  that  at  an  age  when 
the  character  is  most  pliable  and  susceptible  of  modification,  and 
when  habits  are  most  easily  acquired,  nearly  all  the  English  nation 
pass  through  English  schools.  What  is  gained  and  what  is  lost  by 
this  I  What  virtues  are  acquired,  what  vices  are  contracted  1  If  I 
should  be  able  to  answer  these  questions,  even  imperfectly,  my  time 
would  not  be  wholly  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
passed  several  years  of  my  life  in  giving  public  and  private  instruc- 
tion, and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  the  regulations  carried  out  by  the  ministry  at  Turin,  where  I  have 
witnessed  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  old  systems  as  well  as  so  many 
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attempts  to  fonn  a  new  one,  it  was  natural  that  many  doubts  and 
difficulties  should  present  themselves  before  me,  and  I  hoped  to  resolve 
some  of  these  by  this  journey  to  England." 

Professor  Villari  then  proceeds  to  point  out  several  defects  in  the 
administration  of  popular  education  in  Italy,  and  some  of  their  causes. 
He  particularly  condemns  a  practice  inherited  from  former  despotic 
governments,  of  not  publishing  reports  stating  the  working  and  the 
results  of  such  institutions.  The  Senator  Matteucci  has  lately  been 
instrumental  in  causing  a  few  reports  to  be  issued,  and  hopes  are  now 
entertained  that  more  may  be  effected  in  this  direction.  The  Italian 
Parliament,  however,  has  too  many  urgent  affairs  at  present  on  its 
hands  to  leave  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  our 
author  particularly  laments  that  those  in  official  situations  have  so  small 
a  share  of  responsibility,  affirming  that  the  centralization  of  France  is 
nothing  compared  to  that  of  Piedmont,  whilst,  owing  to  the  repeated 
change  of  all  the  officials,  which  takes  place  at  every  change  of  the 
ministry,  little  stable  or  consecutive  progress  can  be  effected.  Professor 
Villari  then  turns  to  his  visit  to  England,  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  kindness  of  his  reception,  and  the  assistance  accorded  to  him  in  his 
inquiries  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Lingen,  and  many  others.  By  the  aid  ot 
letters  from  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Lingen,  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  he 
obtained  access  to  all  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  in  Scotland, 
and  he  particularly  mentions  the  School  Inspectors,  Mr.  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Laurie,  as  having  been  most  liberal,  in  affording  him  all  the  assist- 
ance which  their  extensive  and  accurate  information  concerning  the 
educational  establishments  of  Scotland  enabled  them  to  supply.  It 
was  in  their  society  that  he  visited  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
he  also  accompanied  them  on  some  of  their  visits  of  inspection  in 
the  Highlands.  \Vherever  he  went,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
Professor  Villari  bears  testimony  to  the  kind  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  he  was  treated,  and  when  once  or  twice,  from  pressure  of 
time,  he  ventured  to  enter  a  school  without  any  letters  or  recom- 
mendation  whatsoever,  as  soon  as  he  stated  that  he  was  an  Italian, 
and  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  doors  were  at  once  opened,  he 
obtained  all  the  information  he  required,  and  on  his  departure  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  good  wishes  for  die  welfare  of  Italy. 

Professor  Villari  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Paris  on  his  way  to 
England,  but  he  makes  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  French  and  the  English  behave  towards  strangers. 

''  The  courtesy  of  Englishmen  constantly  reminded  me  that  I  was  a 
stranger  to  whom  they  were  anxious  to  show  kindness ;  whereas  in 
Paris  I  no  longer  felt  myself  one.  It  is  commoidy  said  that  having 
once  seen  London,  Paris  appears  like  a  provincial  town,  and  this  is 
true ;  but  this  provincial  town  is  the  centre,  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
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Whenever  I  paid  a  visit  in  London  not  a  moment  was  lost ;  the  subject 
for  the  sake  of  which  I  came  was  discussed,  and  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
cusdon  ended,  the  visit  was  over.  In  Paris  we  frequently  began  by 
gpeaking  of  schools,  and  ended  with  Garibaldi,  Cavour^  Rome,  and 
Venice.  I  often  totally  forgot  that  I  was  out  of  Italy,  which  never 
happened  while  I  was  in  London.  In  the  scientific  societies  of  Paris 
there  were  men  belonging  to  every  nation,  whom  I  recognised  by  their 
different  pronunciation,  but  who  all  seemed  to  feel  equally  at  home, 
and  to  have  a  common  country  in  science.  No  one  is  a  stranger  in 
Paris." 

Before  recording  the  impressions  he  received  with  regard  to  public 
instruction  in  England,  Professor  Villari  rapidly  reviews  the  principal 
features  of  what  has  been  done  for  education  in  France,  from  the 
fifteenth  century- to  the  present  time.  Previous  to  the  great  Revolution, 
pubhc  instruction  in  France  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the 
church,  but  since  that  period  a  system  has  been  established,  which, 
though  not  firee  from  defects,  embraces  the  whole  country,  without 
distinction  of  fortune,  religion,  or  nationality,  and  is  open  alike  to  * 
every  one  who  visits  France.  It  is  wholly  secular  and  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  has  produced  excellent  results.  In  1833,  a  new  law 
of  primary  instruction  was  proposed  by  M.  Guizot,  which  with  some 
modifications  introduced  after  the  year  1848,  is  the  same  as 
exists  at  present  The  changes  which  have  latterly  been  introduced 
have  again  given  greater  influence  to  the  clergy  and  to  religious  societies. 
Professor  Villari  then  turns  to  the  state  of  education  in  Prussia,  where 
the  system  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  France,  and  where,  after 
1848,  many  changes  were  made  which  our  author  considers  for  the 
worse. 

"  The  elementary  normal  school  (of  Prussia),  in  conformity  with  the 
new  laws,  is  expected  to  form  a  master  who  shall  be  capable  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  three  mechanical  opera- 
tions, reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  He 
ought  also  to  be  able  to  instruct  them  in  two  other  accomplishments, 
namely  to  learn  by  rote  a  religious  catechism  in  accordance  with 
a  given  text,  and,  finally,  to  sing.  This  pretty  nearly  represents  the 
spirit  of  the  new  regulativerk  As  to  the  development  of  the  mind, 
or  any  knowledge  of  methods  of  instruction,  or  the  formation  of 
the  pupils'  character  when  in  school,  these  are  regarded  as  empty 
abstractions  in  the  once  theoretical,  but  now  would-be  practical 
Germany.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression  the  new  regulativen 
left  upon  my  mind. 

*'A11  scientific  instruction  has  been  discarded  from  the  normal 
9chools.  Pedagogy,  which  was  once  found  there  in  its  purest  essence,  has 
been  entirely  banished,  all  that  remains  of  it  being  one  lesson  a  week 
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to  teach  the  more  practical  management  of  a  school;  while  the 
study  of  history,  over  which  at  one  time  so  many  hours  were  wasted, 
is  now  limited  to  the  history  of  the  country ;  so  that  the  history  of 
Prussia  is  now  the  only  history  taught  in  Prussia ;  that  of  Saxony 
is  taught  in  Saxony  and  nowhere  else ;  consequently  not  only  have 
the  people  been  deprived  of  the  instruction,  but  in  fiict  the  private 
reading  of  the  Grerman  classics  is  virtually  prohibited.  This  certainly 
is  not  the  way  to  modify  and  ameliorate  die  institutions  of  a  country; 
for  by  thus  compressing  the  national  intelligence  of  a  people  the  end 
may  be  to  enfeeble  it  altogether. 

''  Crossing  the  Channel,  and  first  setting  foot  in  £ngland,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  new  world,  differing  in  habits,  laws,  and  people  fix>m  that 
which  you  have  left  Not  only  does  everything  before  you  appear  dif- 
ferent as  well  as  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  external  aspect 
of  society,  but  men  feel  and  think  differently,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  very  substance  of  the  brain  and  being  had  been  changed  Perhaps 
the  first  thing  you  would  notice  would  be  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  two  nations  are  educated. 

"  In  Paris  the  workman  and  the  gentieman  seem  to  discuss  matters 
much  in  the  same  f^hion.  On  entering  a  shop,  you  are  surprised  at 
the  elegant  manner  in  which  men  and  women  speak  their  language, 
and  you  are  conscious  of  a  certain  refinement  pervading  ever3rthing. 
An  inharmonious  colour,  or  a  vulgar  word,  is  immediately  detected  as 
unpleasant,  and  the  strongest  condemnation  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
any  person,  man  or  woman,  or  upon  any  object  whatsoever,  is  when 
they  are  said  to  be  ungracefid  {disgraaeux).  If  it  were  not  that  the 
French  taste  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  so  wholly  French, 
perpetually  altering,  and  not  always  correct,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  connexion  with  that  of  the  ancient  Athenians;  for  as  at 
Athens  a  single  inelegant  word  was  sufficient  to  condemn  an  orator,  so 
at  Paris,  in  the  Theatre,  the  Institute,  and  the  public  Place,  one  word 
spoken  appropriately  or  inappropriately,  can  make  or  mar  your  fortune. 
One  of  the  greatest  living  scientific  men  of  France,  speaking  with  some 
warmth  about  a  German  chemist,  made  use  of  an  expression  that  in  our 
country  would  have  been  quietly  condemned ;  but  in  the  Instituty  where 
violent  words  are  more  easily  pardoned  than  vulgar  ones,  the  greater 
number  of  those  present  seized  their  hats,  and  making  vehement  pro- 
testations, left  the  room.  The  same  would  happen  in  the  Tribune,  the 
Piazza,  or  the  public-house;  since  all,  more  or  less,  feel  and  think 
alike.  The  workman  addresses  his  wife  in  the  same  terms  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  you  often  find  two  fruit-sellers  conversing  like  high-bom 
ladies. 

'^  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  chasm  that  separates  rich  from 
poor  in  London.    The  ideas,  habits,  and  ways  of  living  are  so  entirely 
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disconnected ;  and  not  having  ^  patois^  the  same  language  being  spoken 
with  a  different  accent,  and  with  different  phrases,  the  division  is  xen^ 
dered  still  wider.  The  Italian  nobleman  can  speak  the  dialect  of  his 
countiy,  if  he  please,  and  looks  upon  it,  in  fact,  as  a  different  language^ 
but  the  English  gentleman  has  a  strange  horror  of  those  '  slang  phrases* 
and  of  the  accent,  which  marks  his  separation  from  a  mass  who  are  so 
inferior  to  himself 

''  At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  greater  appearance  of 
civilization  among  the  French,  proceeded  from  a  wider  diffusion  of 
X>opular  instruction ;  but  this  would  be  a  mistake ;  and  we  must  look 
further  back  for  the  origin  of  this  fact  In  Prussia,  where  elementary 
instruction  is  certainly  more  generally  dif!used  than  in  France,  we  do 
not  find  the  same  graceful  manners  among  the  people,  nor  so  much  in 
common  with  the  citizens  of  a  higher  class  :  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
provinces  of  Italy,  where,  no  doubt,  instruction  is  less  difiiised  than 
either  in  France  or  in  Germany,  we  agam  find  an  equal  courtesy  of 
manner.  The  English  workman  knows  his  trade,  and  has  a  somewhat 
better  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  than  the  Tuscan  workman, 
but  in  conversing  with  the  latter  you  are  speaking  with  a  man  like 
yourself,  while  in  conversing  with  the  former  you  talk  with  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  different  world. 

''A  German  speaking  in  terms  of  admiration  of  Tuscany,  said  to  me, 
*  These  people  speak  a  language  which  is  civilization  in  itself.'  It  is  true 
we  are  compelled  through  it  to  acquire  elegance  and  propriety  of  dic^ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  language  common  to  all,  and  through 
which  the  civilization  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  intellectual  power 
of  so  many  writers,  have  filtered,  is  a  great  school,  a  great  instrument 
of  popular  culture.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  assign  this  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  fact  which  we  have  noticed.  To  a  certain  degree  we  find 
it  again  at  Venice,  where  a  dialect  is  spoken.  We  meet  with  it,  indeed, 
wherever  the  enlightenment  of  the  ancient  republics  was  enabled  to 
develope  itself  fireely,  and  for  any  length  of  time.  In  those  countries  where 
feudalism  has  firmer  roots,  this  fact  is  less  perceptible;  where  a 
feudal  monarchy  was  founded,  as  at  Naples,  the  mass  of  the  people 
degenerate ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  say  that  republics  are  the 
^e  origin  of  this  fact 

"The  first  country  where  we  noticed  it  was  France,  where  the 
republic  was  only  temporary,  while  in  Switzerland,  which  is  wholly 
republican,  all  can  perceive  the  great  difference  between  the  German 
and  French  cantons.  In  the  first  named,  elementary  instruction  is  said 
to  be  more  diffused  than  in  the  latter ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we 
find  greater  refinement  in  manners,  feelings,  and  language,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter. 

^  Thisu  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  many  which  distinguish  the 
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people  of  the  Latin  from  those  of  the  Gennanic  race.  There  exists  sr 
certain  modem  civilization  in  which  we  are  often  more  deficient  than 
the  German  people;  but  there  is  a  civilization  of  much  older  date  which 
during  the  course  of  many  centuries  has  penetrated  the  bones  and 
filtered  through  the  blood  of  the  Latin  race,  which  not  even  the  decay 
which  many  of  us  have  sustained  could  entirely  destroy. 

''Nodoubt  the  historyand  difiference  of  race  of  each,has  givena  different 
colouring  to  the  two  civilizations.  Italian  civilization,  commencing  with 
the  Romans,  was  from  the  first  essentially  democratic ;  I  should  say 
was  even  more  philosophical  and  catholic  in  its  spirit,  and  equally 
opposed  to  individualism  and  to  feudalism,  both  of  which  form  the 
essence  of  Germanic  society,  which  is  broken  up  into  innumerable  I 

groups,  that  will  never  cement  firmly  together.      Proceeding  with  the  ^ 

history  of  the  Church  and  the  Italian  republics,  which  destroyed 
feudal  institutions,  we  reach  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  nearly  blotted  feudalism  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
consecrated  by  blood  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  equality  before  the 
law. 

"  It  is  to  England,  however,  that  we  must  turn,  in  order  clearly  to  perceive 
this  great  distinction,  and  in  the  midst  of  prodigies  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization  to  witness  the  no  less  perceptible  inferiority  that  exists  in 
some  branches  of  social  life.  Here  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  least 
questionable  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  have  much  difficulty  in 
finding  acceptance.  This  country  seems  to  us  a  land  of  contradictions. 
The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  liberty  and  oppression,  side  by  side  ; 
every  one  professing  to  hate  fanaticism  as  much  as  religious  idolatry, 
but  none,  as  with  us,  admitting  free  philosophical  discussion ;  the  people  and 
aristocracy  appealing  to  live  in  two  different  countries,  yet  the  closest  and 
strongest  union  subsisting  between  them;  on  one  side,  an  exquisitely 
refined  and  polished  education,  perhaps  unequalled  in  Eiurope,  on  the 
other,  all  the  popular  schools  with  the  histoiy,  geography,  religion^ 
and  mathematics  taught  in  them,  unable  to  make  the  English  labourer 
a  man  with  whom  you  could  pass  even  a  few  hours  with  pleasure. 
To  understand  and  to  justify  the  dislike  an  English  gentleman 
feels  to  coming  in  contact  with  men  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  the  stranger  must  visit  one  of  the  penny  steamboats  ^n  the 
Thames,  or  mingle  with  -the  throng  of  the  city,  where  you  are  pushed, 
trampled  on,  get  your  clothes  soiled,  and  have  to  submit  to  a  most  implea- 
sant  odour.  No  one  appears  to  remember  such  words  as  *  I  beg  your  pardon* 
(scust), — ^they  seem  to  be  quite  ignored.  The  commonest  soldier  in  Paris» 
or  the  humblest  Tuscan  peasant,  would  appear  a  gentleman  in  his  manner 
compared  to  the  British  workman,  who  nevertheless  may  be  clever  and 
industrious,  and  what  is  still  more  likely,  may  be  an  excellent  father  of 
a  family.    One  must  not,  however,  believe  that  the  middle  class  is  the 
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only  intermediate  step  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  common  people 
of  this  feudal  society.  The  aristocracy  itself,  and  all  English  society,  is 
broken  up  and  subdivided  into  an  almost  infinite  series  of  groups,  which 
'  are  separated  and  kept  apart  by  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy,  and 
sometimes  by  even  more  hostile  feelings.  But  though  divided  by 
aristocratic  haughtiness,  they  are  nevertheless  bound  together  by  strong 
feelings  of  emulation  and  nationality. 

'^With  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  those  who  are  possessed  of 
unusual  abilities,  or  unusual  wealth,  the  city  merchant,  the  physician,  the 
literary  man,  and  both  civil  and  military  officials,  neither  belong  to  the 
same  circle  in  society,  nor  live  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
have  different  prejudices,  vanities,  and  virtues. 

"  In  Manchester,  where  the  extent  of  wealth  and  of  poverty  which 
can  be  attained  is  evident  to  all,  as  well  as  how  much  industry  and  how 
much  vulgarity  may  be  found  among  its  400,000  inhabitants,  I  heard 
two  merchants,  who  were  lamenting  over  the  centralization  of  government, 
conclude  their  remarks  by  saying,  'We  are  in  fact  not  Englishmen  but 
Manchester-men,' — having  the  vanity  to  consider  Manchester  with  its 
suburbs  a  world  within  itself;  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  the  Iron 
and  Tobacco  aristocracy  of  Glasgow  towards  their  city,  and  indeed  is  a 
common  feeling  throughout  England.  Those  who  have  been  at  Eton 
or  at  Harrow,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  call  themselves  Eton  men, 
Oxford  men,  etc.,  and  are  proud  of  the  s^pellation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  never  destroys  the  sentiment  of  forming  together  a  still  greater 
world.  Great  Britain,  nor  does  it  destroy  in  any,  the  desire  'and  constant 
effort  to  ascend  the  different  social  ranks  step  by  step,  which  occasions 
a  feverish  activity  in  this  truly  extraordinary  nation,  where  in  the  very 
midst  of  such  aristocratic  pride,  exists  the  only  aristocracy  which  has 
survived  all  others,  owing  to  its  having  been  constantly  renewed  from 
the  blood  of  the  peqple. 

*  If  we  can  once  succeed  in  obtaining  a  correct  impression  of  the 
different  manner  in  which  English  society  is  organised  and  arranged 
from  that  of  France,  we  shall  also  in  a  great  measure  comprehend  the 
diversity  of  institutions  and  ideas,  and  the  different  aspect  of  these  two 
nations ;  above  all  it  will  explain  why  the  EngUsh  find  it  so  difficult  to 
accept  new  ideas,  as  well  as  their  prodigious  tenacity  in  retaining  them 
when  once  accepted,  and  their  attachment,  I  could  almost  say  religious 
worship,  of  precedents,  customs,  and  traditions.  If  a  new  idea  uttered 
by  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  is  listened  to  by  a  thousand  Frenchmen  and 
accepted  without  any  difficulty,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
accepted  and  freely  circulate  among  the  thirty-seven  millions  who 
inhabit  France.  But  in  England,  where  a  Manchester-man  tells  you  he 
is  not  an  Englishman ;  where  a  Low-Church  man  abhors  a  Catholic ; 
where  the  lawyer  does  not  enter  the  social  circle  of  the  merchant,  nor 
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the  latter  that  of  the  man  of  literature ;  in  such  a  country  the  idea 
admitted  into  one  drcle,  will  often  find  it  not  so  easy  to  enter  another^ 
and  this  sometimes  cause.s  it  to  be  wholly  checked.  Once  however 
having  penetrated  the  heart  of  English  social  life,  it  becomes  an  int^jal  ^ 
portion  of  it,  and  the  very  reasons  which  rendered  it  so  hard  of  entrance 
will  render  it  equally  difhcult  to  eliminate.  This  may  also  explain  what 
often  to  us  as  foreigners,  appear  to  be  great  contradictions  in  the  institu* 
dons  and  ideas  of  the  English,  although  they  are  not  so  in  reality ;  but 
modelled  and  formed  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  aristocracy  and 
people,  and  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  social  subdivisions,  it  ^ 
impossible  that  they  should  possess  the  almost  philosophical  and 
systematic  uniformity  of  French  ideas  and  institutions. 

''While  engaged  with  my  inquiries  respecting  public  instruction,  I 
have  often  noticed  in  France  that  the  first  answer  I  received  to  any  of 
my  questions  connected  with  a  school  or  college  was  a  general  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  even  when  I  thought  that 
I  perfectly  understood  it  already.  This  proceeded  from  a  desire, 
perhaps  even  a  sort  of  necessity,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  I  addressed, 
to  make  me  understand  those  institutions  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected together,  and  which  exactly  suit  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
the  French  mind.  In  a  single  day  you  are  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  their  system  of  public  instruction ;  having  seen  one  elementary 
school,  you  have  seen  all,  having  seen  one  Lyceum  you  know  them  all, 
for  there  is  a  complete  net-work  of  institutions,  whose  centre  is  in  Paris, 
and  which  extends  from  thence  with  mathematical  symmetry  all  over 
France,  to  each  of  the  departments.  They  seem  more  like  abstractions 
than  realities,  resembling  a  geometrical  problem  or  a  philosophical 
system  fonned  in  the  brain  of  a  philosopher;  never  appearing  to  have 
sprung  spontaneously  firom  the  demands  of  the  country,  with  all  the 
imperfections  and  all  the  vigour  which,  characterize  the  works  of  natiu-e, 
but  like  a  stupendous  crystallization,  to  alter  which,  would  require  either 
a  coup  ifitaty  or  a  revolution ;  displace  one  portion,  and,  unless  the  whole 
be  changed,  all  will  go  to  pieces. 

"  Precisely  the  reverse  occurs  in  England ;  on  one  side  of  the  Channel 
is  synthesis^  on  the  other  analysis  \  whenever  I  asked  an  Englishman, 
'What  is  your  system  of  public  instruction^  it  almost  made  him 
laugh.  'We  have  no  systems,'  was  invariably  his  reply.  I  was  however 
obliged  to  discover  some  general  governing  principle,  round  which  to 
gather  my  ideas,  and  I  have  remarked  that  whenever  Italians  or  French- 
men have  set  themselves  the  task  of  seriously  studying  some  English 
institution,  they  have  done  the  same,  and  that  all  have  encountered  the 
same  difficulty  in  persuading  the  English  to  give  a  serious  answer  to  this 
question.  It  was  always, '  This  is  German  philosophy,  the  world  does 
not  advance  with  theories.'    Nevertheless  none  are  better  acquainted 
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with  the  institutions  and  laws  of  their  own  countiy  than  the  English,  and 
none  are  more  willing  to  explain  them. 

**  I  was  travelling  on  one  occasion  by  express  train  from  Manchester 
to  Edinbtugh;  we  were  constantly  meeting  trains  which  passed  us  like 
airows,  and  crossing  innumerable  other  lines  of  rail,  so  that  we  seemed 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  labyrintlL  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  after  having 
been  several  hours  on  the  road,  I  heard  a  Frenchman  descending  from 
the  carriage  say  to  his  companion,  'fa  doit  (tre  organise^  car  fa  marche! 
A^d  it  did  indeed  seem  as  if  our  train  had  travelled  without  any  guidance^ 
entirely  abandoned  to  itself.  In  Paris  all  is  settled  and  established  by  rules : 
on  the  steamboat,  in  the  railroad,  in  the  street-carriage  or  in  the  omnibus, 
the  laws  tell  you  how  to  get  in,  how  to  get  out,  how  to  stop  and  how  to  go 
on.  In  London,  instead  of  this,  everything  is  left  to  itself.  Carts, 
carriages,  omnibuses,  pedestrians  and  riders,  all  move  on  in  five  or 
six  rows,  and  in  opposite  directions.  They  jostle,  get  entangled  with 
each  other,  abuse  one  another,  and  only  when  there  seems  an  alarm  lest 
the  traffic  should  be  interrupted,  a  policeman  as  it  were  rises  from  the 
ground,  and  everybody  stands  still.  You  see  the  same  confusion  on  the 
hundred  boats  upon  the  Thames,  or  on  the  railways  which  lead  to  the 
suburbs  of  London,  performing  the  journey  nearly  every  minute.  The 
same  apparent  disorder,  though  substantial  order,  equally  strange  and 
inexplicable  to  foreigners,  exists  in  the  brain  of  every  Englishman  and 
in  all  their  institutions. 

"The  Schools,  Courts  of  Justice,  Prisons,  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  Laws  and  Customs,  all  are  subject  to  change.  They  develope, 
they  sustain  modifications,  and  expand,  each  obeying  its  own  law  of  exist- 
ence; like  a  luxuriant  forest  full  of  life  and  vigour,  which  spreading  in  all 
directions  and  in  apparent  disorder,  becomes  a  rule  and  law  to  itself. 
In  Paris  you  seem  to  see  the  work  of  man,  and  each  individual  may 
take  it  into  his  head  to  alter  it;  in  England  instead  of  this  you  behold  a 
work  of  nature,  and  you  may  as  soon  think  of  changing  it,  as  of  stopping 
the  path  of  the  sun. 

•*  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  pause  no#  to  consider  how  different 
men  have  produced  different  institutions,  and  how  the  difference  of 
institutions  may  have  hi  its  turn  contributed  not  a  litde  to  modify 
men's  ideas.  Let  it  suffice,  to  note  the  close  relation  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Nor  do  I  wish  here  to  side  with  either  the  English  or 
the  French.  England  no  doubt  is  the  country  of  liberty,  and  on  this 
account  all  her  institutions  are  studied  and  admired,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  believe  that  she  does  not  need  to  study  the  conti- 
nent, or  cannot  receive  much  instruction  in  so  doing.  The  English 
and  the  French  are  like  two  halves  of  one  single  more  perfect  and 
more  ideal  nation,  which  imited  seem  to  possess  every  material  to 
form  a  larger  community.    The  synthesis  and  analysis  will  perhaps  one 
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day  be  united  and  form  a  new  social  syllogism  which  will  reveal  the 
future  of  modem  civilization,  where  Italy  possibly  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  new  drama.  For  this  reason,  we  ought  always  to 
be  careful  how  we  advance,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
either  from  sympathy  or  from  antipathy  to  espouse  blindly  the  cause  or 
ideas  of  either  of  these  two  civilizations  singly,  which  so  long  as 
they  are  divided  will  remain  incomplete,  as  so  many  examples  serve  to 
show. 

'^  I  have  often  heard  Englishn^en  make  it  their  boast  that  they  have  yo 
Code  of  Laws,  and  are  the  only  nation  that  has  never  accepted  ^e 
Roman  Law.  A  code,  they  say,  checks  and  as  it  were  destroys  the  free 
development  of  legislation;  the  nation  which  accepts  its  jurisprudence 
from  another,  confesses  to  have  lost  the  power  to  create  a  national 
system  of  jurisprudence;  and  the  judge  who  always  and  solely  applies 
a  law  composed  for  him,  and  who  neither  knows  nor  refers  to  his  own 
reason,  or  natural  sense  of  equity,  is  reduced  to  a  machine,  and  is 
inferior  to  the  English  judge,  who  is  likewise  a  legislator,  and  therefore 
substantially  resembles  a  Roman  Praetor.  These  arguments  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  truth;  but  another  proposition,  which  I  heard 
maintained  and  supported  on  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  English 
author,  namely  that  many  portions  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  conduce 
more  to  despotism  than  to  liberty,  I  could  scarcely  believe  would  have 
any  partisans,  and  would  at  all  events  appear  absurd  to  every  Italian. 
Nevertheless  what  argument  can  justify  such  a  confused  and  complicated 
system  of  legislation  as  that  of  England,  which  few  or  none  are  able  to 
unravel, — a  confusion  repeated  in  the  constitution,  in  the  system  of 
taxation,  in  everything?  What  object  can  be  gained  by  the  impossibility 
of  determining  with  precision  the  official  duties  of  a  magistrate,  and  being 
always  compelled  to  trust  to  his  morality,  and  to  public  opinion,  in  order 
to  keep  him  within  proper  bounds)  The  English  constitution,  according 
to  Mill,*  is  a  machine  which  could  not  work  four-and-twenty  hours  without 
coming  to  a  standstill,  were  it  not  daily  modified  and  restrained  by  the 
popular  element  which  has  created  it,  and  re-creates  it  constantly. 
This  spirit  in  the  English  people  is  a  great  benefit,  and  a  national 
glory,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  confusion  is  its  necessary  accom- 
paniment nor  do  those  English  who  refuse  to  be  mi^ed  by  national 
prejudices  believe  it  either.  -  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  many  ^have 
begun  to  study  Roman  jurisprudence,  in  order  to  become  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  own  country ;  and  even  in 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Roman  Law  is  gradually  more  and  more 
introduced.  Nor  are  these  isolated  facts.  Englishmen  of  enlarged 
minds  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  that  their  systematic  horror  of 

•  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  chap,  v.,  by  J.  S.  Mill  Lqpdon, 
i86i. 
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«7steins  is  exaggerated,  that  from  the  Latin  nations  they  may  learn  the 
art  of  introducing  more  systematic  arrangement  into  their  national 
instittttionsy  without  thereby  losing  the  liberty  and  individuality  of 
action  which  we  on  our  part  ought  to  admire,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
in  them:  and  with  respect  to  public  instruction  they  are  at  length 
persuaded  that  they  may  learn  much  from  continental  institutions, 
which  they  have  b^gun  to  study  seriously. 

**  Men  of  the  greatest  learning  in  England,  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  others  with  whom  I  spoke  upon  the  subject,  are  using  all 
their  influence  to  assimilate  the  Universities  of  England  to  those  of  ^ 
France  and  Germany.  Young  Italy  wishes  to  be  English  and  young 
England  wishes  to  be  Latin.  These  are  signs  of  the  times,  the  future  is 
in  the  hands  of  whosoevei;  is*  capable  of  grasping  the  results  of  these 
two  agencies.  What,  however,  is  most  important  for  us,  is  to  bear  in 
mind  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  English,  the  prodigious  efforts 
which  they  make,  and  the  variety  of  ways  by  which  they  contrive  to 
succeed  in  their  purposes.  England  is  perhaps  the  only  country  of 
Europe,  where  we  can  see  the  hidden  working  by  which  institutions  are 
fonned  and  developed 

"It  is  strange,  and  well  worthy  of  note,  that  when  we  turn  our  backs 
on  England  and  enter  Scotland,  we  seem  to. have  taken  the  road  south- 
wards, and  to  have  returned  to  a  continental  country,  almost  to  one  of 
the  Latin  race.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  which  we 
imagine  so  rugged,  yet  find  so  smiling,  and  amidst  which  we  seem  to 
behold  the  livdy  and  touching  creations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  nor  of  the 
impression  made  upon  me  on  entering  Edinburgh  after  the  fogs  and 
smoky  buildings  of  London,  almost  making  me  fancy  myself  again  in 
Florence.  The  very  architecture  seems  revived ;  the  imitation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Hues :  the  Gothic  curves,  and  the  towering  pinnacles, 
are  altogether  to  the  eye  what  the  echo  of  music  that  has  been  long  and 
vainly  desired,  is  to  the  ear.  The  varied  and  capricious  form  of  the 
ground,  recalls  Sienna.  The  Calton  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat  smile  upon 
one  like  the  mountains  of  home ;  the  sad  shade  of  Mary  Stuart  seems 
to  wander  through  Holyrood  Palace,  speaking  of  her  beautiful  France ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  hand  of  Giotto  or  Orcagna  had  designed 
those  chaste  linw  to  be  traced  in  the  rums  of  the  lovely  chapeL  The 
national  music  once  more  sounds  amidst  the  valleys,  and  in  the  towns 
you  hear  those  popular  songs  which  have  been  rendered  immortal  by 
the  poet  Bums.  Who  can  describe  my  sensations  when  issuing  from 
a  cloud  of  smoke  called  Manchester,  where  thousands  of  wheels  are 
moving  with  an  infernal  noise,  and  over  which  thousands  of  chimneys 
pour  forth  still  blacker  and  still  denser  smoke,  and  transported  as  it 
were  by  the  wind,  I  found  myself  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  by  many 
designated  the  fairest  city  of  the  world  ? 
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^  I  enter  the  house  of  a  Scotch  advocate  to  talk  of  pablic  instruction, 
and  I  see  old  acquaintances,  whom  I  had  never  seen  in  England, — 
Corpwjuris^  Cujacius,  PotkUry  and  all  the  books  which  are  found  in  the 
houses  of  our  lawyers.  I  go  to  a  civil  trial,  and  hear  the  Roman  law 
cited.  I  ask  if  there  is  an  Equity  Court,  as  in  London,  where  cases  are 
tried  by  a  different  rule  from  common  law,  and  I  am  answered  in  the 
negative.  I  enter  the  High  School,  and  find  a  gymnasium  like  one  of 
our  own,  and  I  hear  the  recitation  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  no 
longer  with  the  strange  pronunciation  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  but  with  a 
genuine  Greek  and  Roman  accent  I  go  to  the  University  and  find 
nothing  that  reminds  me  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  everything  of 
Pisa  or  Bologna.  I  notice  the  parochial  schools,  and  trace  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to, our  system  of  elementary  instruction. 

"I  have  asked  many  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to  explain  a 
problem  which  excited  my  curiosity  wonderfully,  for,  as  I  said,  Scotland 
is  not  only  a  more  northern  country  than  England,  but  came  less  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  went  thither  in  smaller  numbers,  and 
is  likewise  a  country  where  the  Reformation,  which  is  certainly  of 
essentially  Germanic  origin,  has  planted  deep  roots ;  how  is  it  possible 
then  that  it  is  related  in  so  many  things  to  the  Latin  nations  f  English- 
men, in  reply  to  these  questicms,  always  admitted  the  truth  of  my 
observations,  but  did  not  seem  to  think  die  fact  of  such  importance  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  and  invariably  gave  me  the  same  answer ;  Scotland, 
they  said,  was  for  a  long  time  separate,  and  an  enemy  of  England ;  she 
was  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Continent  than  were  the 
English,  and  on  this  account  the  resemblance  did  not  surprise  them  so 
much  as  it  did  me.  The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,-  who  possess  a  fiu: 
greater  taste  for  the  study  of  certain  general  laws  of  history,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  abstract  ideas,  and  are  proud  of  possessing  a  national  philosophy, 
were  much  pleased  with  my  observations,  and  answered  me  without 
hesitation,  '  We  are  not  English,  we  are  of  a  different  race,' — ^and  then 
cited  an  infinite  number  of  facts  to  corroborate  my  observations,  proving 
still  more  dearly  the  difference  of  the  Scotch  and  English  nationalities. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  race  and  of  history, 
from^jvhich  their  different  habits,  ideas  and  sentiments  have  sprung, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  and  explanation  of  the  numerous  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Scotch  nation  and  those  of  the  Continent 
would  always  be  a  question  deserving  some  consideration. 

"  I  was  told  by  one  person  that  one  among  many  other  reasons  was, 
that  the  Scotch  did  not  neceive  their  freedom  so  early  as  the 
English,  and  by  others  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  number  of 
andent  Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of 
Scotland,  and  which  are  being  collected  in  the  new  Museum  at 
Edinburgh,  all  of  which  prove  how  mudi  farther  the  Romans  advsmced 
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into  Soodand  than  was  commonly  believed.  I  was  also  reminded  of 
Ae  fact,  that  during  die  invastons  of  the  barbarians  into  England,  many 
fiunilies  who  had  lived  with  the  Romans  emigrated  into  Scotland,  and 
this  appears  to  have  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  and  on  a  great  scale.  AH 
these  causes  co-operated  mth  the  diflference  of  race,  which  was  certainly 
the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  result  As  this  is  not,  however,  the 
place  to  examine  an  historical  problem  of  such  importance,  I  shall 
return  to  the  popular  schools,  in  which  the  difference  between  England 
and  Scotland  is  more  distinctly  exhibited  than  elsewhere.  As  we  have 
said  above,  no  positive  system  has  ever  hitherto  existed  In  England. 
Schools  differing  in  kind,  spring  up  on  every  side  with  different  systems, 
names,  and  modes  of  instruction.  Private  schools.  Denominational 
sdiools.  Ragged  schools,  Endowed  schools,  Infant  schools,  &c.  But 
what  we  never  find  are  schools  founded  and  maintained  by  Government, 
or  municipalities,  and  solely  supported  by  the  money  of  the  state,  or  by 
local  taxes.  It  is  the  same  in  general  in  Scotland,  with  this  difference 
however,  that  in  the  Parochial  schools  you  find  what  the  Scotdi  call 
dieir  National  system, 

'^  By  an  ancient  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  every  parish  is  obliged 
to  maintain  a  school,  which  is  supported  by  taxes  levied  for  this  object 
on  the  land ;  here  we  at  once  trace  a  strong  resemblance  between 
them  and  our  elementary  schools,  which  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
die  municipality.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  early  esta- 
blished schools  of  Scotland  have  been  one  of  the  causes  why  popular 
instruction  has  been  more  widely  diffused,  and  more  valued  among  the 
Scotch,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  sufficient  capacity  of  mind 
and  have  acquired  by  long  habit  greater  apdtude  for  learning  than 
the  English.*  The  Scotch  have  consequently  become  extremely 
tenacious  of  their  National  system^  and  even  in  England  a  party 
has  sprung  up,  which  with  some  modifications  would  gladly 
spread  it  throughout  the  country.  Owing  to  this  we  find  two  existing 
systems,  one  endeavouring  to  filtrate  into  the  other;  schools  daily 
springing  up  in  Scotland  like  those  in  England,  while  at  the  same  time 
Scotch  ideas  are  gaining  ground,  and  are  modif)dng  English  schools, 
where  die  idea  of  a  general  school  system  similar  to  the  parochial 
schools  or  to  ^ur  municipal  ones,  finds  daily  a  greater  number  of 
adherents,  although  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  change  is  actually 
efitcted. 

"  This  fact  somewhat  resembles  that  which  we  have  cited  above, 
respecting  the  Roman  law  which  prevails  throughout  Scodand    The 

•  This  was  shown  by  an  experiment  made  in  a  common  comitry  school,  where  the 
Scomb  peasant  was  able  to  keep  up  his  attention  to  a  given  subject,  twice  as  loi^ 
as  t]^  Soi^h  peasant  was  aUe  to  do. 
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Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  in  force  throughout  Great  Britain  are 
daily  encroaching  on  the  Roman  law  in  Scotland,  but  on  examining 
the  question,  it  will  be  found  that  Roman  jurisprudence  begins  to 
insinuate  itself  even  into  English  legislation,  amalgamating  with  it^ 
and  modifying  it  We  may  thus  derive  great^benefit  from  observing^the 
same  work  going  on  throughout  the  country.  Two  rival  systems,  one 
of  which  gains  strength  by  means  of  all  the  continental  ideas  and 
traditions  discoverable  in  the  usages  of  Scotland,  but  the  other  always 
predominant,  because  maintained  by  the  genius  and  native  vigour  of 
Engflmd.  We  may  test  their  reciprocal  merits  and  defects,  and 
by  studying  a  country  which  differs  so  widely  from  our  own,  we  shall 
learn  better  to  know  and  judge  ourselves.  If  the  study  of  English 
institutions  fills  us  with  profound  admiration,  and  we  could  wish  that 
it  were  possible  to  introduce'  many  things  belonging  to  them  into  our 
own  country ;  yet  when  we  see  how  Latin  ideas  are  gaining  new  vic- 
tories in  the  heart  of  England,  we  cannot  yield  to  that  blind  admiration 
which  sees  perfection  in  all  things  beyond  the  Channel,  but  are  rather 
inclined  to  place  greater  confidence  in  the  inspirations  of  our  own  country." 
In  connection  with  public  instruction,  the  Professor  was  especially 
struck  by  two  facts ;  ''first,  the  surprising  and  prodigious  efforts  of  private 
enterprise,  and  secondly  die  power  of  a  clergy  in  whose  hands  rests  all 
the  public  education,  from  popular  schools,  to  the  Universities. 
These  two  facts  are  almost  as  it  were  identical,  and  up  to  a  oeitam 
point  might  be  reduced  to  one,  since  every  private  association  is 
connected  with  some  religious  sect" 

Professor  Villari  gives  a  short  chronological  account  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  England,  describing,  first,  Endowed  Schools;  the  way  in 
which  most  of  them  have  been  founded,  the  conservative  principles  on 
which  they  are  conducted,  and  the  jealousy  which  the  English  people 
entertain  of  Parliamentary  or  Government  interference  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  which  have  often  crept  in,  as  the  consequence  of  following  the 
letter,  and  not  the  spirit,  of  the  testator's  wishes.  He  proceeds  to 
notice  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  established  by  the  Nonconformists,  not  before 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  which  was  followed,  in  1811,  by  the 
National  School  Society,  belonging  to  the  Established  Church. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  and  the 
system  of  exammations,  our  author  observes,  **  It  is  singular,  that  after 
having  heard  so  many  arguments  in  Italy  to  prove  the  uselessness 
of  inspectors  and  inspections,  and  having  heard  England  repeatedly 
cited  as  a  happy  country  on  account  of  the  absence  of  inspectors, 
we  should  find  the  English  speaking  of  inspectors  as  the  vertebrae 
of  elementary  schools,  and  publishing  volumes  of  statistics  to  prove 
the  great   superiority   of  schools   which  are  inspected,  over  those 
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which  are  not  subjected  to  inspection.  Let  us  rather  say  that  we  have 
not  known  how  to  restrain  our  inspection  within  proper  limits,  and  thus 
to  derive  as  great  advantage  from  it  as  we  ought" 

Our  author  concludes  in  these  words : — "  If  we  turn  a  retrospective 
glance  to  see  how  this  new  branch  of  the  administration  has  sprung  up 
in  England,  it  will  perhaps  give  us  some  notion  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  all  the  national  institutions.  The  different  parts  are  constantly 
changing ;  the  necessities  of  the  day  are  alone  provided  for ;  temporary 
remedies  supplied  for  the  most  evident  defects,  and  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  experiments.  The  adoption  of  a  general  principle  is  never 
discussed,  but  there  are  nevertheless  certain  general  maxims  which  are 
inherent  in  the  blood  of  every  Englishman,  and  which  are  undisputed 
because  admitted  by  all.  The  Government  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  schools  which  shall  not  destroy  private  enterprise,  and  offers  rewards 
to  whoever  shall  found  them.  The  schools  multiply  quickly,  but  require 
improvement,  and  the  Government  diminishes  its  subsidy  to  the  founder, 
and  promises  much  larger  funds  to  whoever  improves  or  trains  good 
masters.  The  Government  examines  anew,  and  finds  that  the  pupils 
are  not  sufficiently  diligent ;  it  then  promises  a  fresh  reward  to  those 
schools  which  can  show  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils.  It  re- 
examines and  finds  stUl  too  little  attendance,  and  that  the  first  elements 
are  neglected,  and  it  now  proposes  to  diminish  or  withdraw  the 
remaining  supplies,  reducing  them  mainly  to  one  single  subsidy,  given 
in  proportion  to  the  regular  attendance*  and  benefit  received  by  all 
the  children,  but  principally  by  those  in  the  elementary  classes. 

'*  It  is  thus  that  a  system  and  ministiy  for  public  instruction  has  been 
forming  in  England,  whose  constitution  might  with  propriety  bear  the 
same  motto  as  that  adopted  by  the  old  academy  of  the  Cimento*  at 
YloietiCtj  pravando  e  riprovandoP 

*  L'Accademia  del  Cimento,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  at 
Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  for  experiments  in  physical  science.. 
of  which  Galileo  and  Torricelli  were  boUi  knembers. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE     FAMILY     AT     THE     CHASE. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family  history  narrated  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Margaret  Lindisfarn  was  about  to  return  to  the 
home  of  her  ancestors  in  the  recognised  position  of  co-heiress  to  the 
family  estates, — sl  sufficiently  brilliant  destiny,  considering  that  the 
property  was  a  good  and  well  paid  four  thousand  a  year,  unencumbered 
by  mortgage,  debt,  or  other  claims  of  any  sort  Had  those  circum- 
stances not  occurred, — ^had  Julian  Lindisfarn  been  still  living, — ^Maiga- 
ret's  position,  instead  of  bemg  a  brighter  one  than  that  of  her  sister,  as 
it  had  appeared  to  be  at  the  time  when  she  had  been  adopted  by  the 
De  Rennevilles,  and  Kate  had  only  her  godmother's  six  thousand 
pounds  to  look  to,  would  have  now  been  a  far  less  splendid  one.  For 
shortly  before  the  time  at  which  she  was  returning  fh>m  Paris  to  Silver- 
ton,  all  the  magnificent  De  Renneville  prospects  had  suddenly  made 
themselves  wings  and  flown  away. 

The  large  fortune  of  the  Baron  de  Renneville  had  been,  like  that  of 
many  anodier  Frenchman  bearing  a  name  indicative  of  former  territorial 
greatness,  entirely  a  financial  and  not  a  territorial  one.  And  that 
incapacity  for  leaving  well  alone,  which  is  generated  by  the  habitual 
excitement  of  a  life  spent  in  speculation,  and  which  has  wrecked  so 
many  a  colossal  fabric  of  commercial  greatness,  was  fatal  to  that  of 
M.  de  ReimeviUe.  A  series  of  unfortunate  operations  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  had  ended  by  leaving  him  an  utterly  ruined  man.  And  there 
was  an  end  of  all  expectations  from  Margaret's  Parisian  relatives. 

Of  course  the  shock  of  this  calamity  was  very  differently  felt  from  what 
it  would  have  been,  had  it  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  Julian  Lindisfarn. 
It  was  very  materially  modified  to  the  young  lady  herself,  and  doubtless 
also  to  the  kind  relatives  who  had  stood  in  the  position  of  parents  to 
her  from  her  infancy,  by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  very  substan- 
tial English  inheritance  to  fall  back  on,  now  that  the  more  splendid 
but  less  secure  French  visions  had  faded  away.  Nevertheless,  the 
calamity  had  been  felt  very  distinctly  to  be  a  calamity  by  Margaret.  In 
the  first  place,  she  was,  of  course,  laudably  grieved  to  be  ^obliged  to 
part  with  those  who  had  been  as  parents  to  her.  In  the  next  place, 
she  very  naturally  looked  forward  with  anything  but  pleasiu-e  to  a 
migration  from  Paris  to  Silverton,  and  firom  the  home  of  an  adoptive 
father  and  mother,  whom  she  knew,  to  that  of  a  real  father  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing.  And  in  the  third  place,  she  estimated  with  very 
practical  accuracy  the  difference  between  an  heiress-ship  to  some  six  or 
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seven  thousand  a  year,  and  an  heixess-ship  to  two  thousand  only.  For 
somehow  or  other  it  happens,  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  most 
beautifully  candide  French  girls  are  generally  found  to  possess  a  singu- 
larly sound  and  business-like  knowledge.  We  are  all  aware  how 
cautiously  and  scrupulous^  the  French  S3rstem  of  educating  demoiselks 
iomme  U  faut^  labours  to  fence  in  the  snow-like  mental  purity  of  its 
pupils  from  all  such  contact  or  acquaintance  with  the  world  as  might 
involve  the  slightest  risk  of  producing  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  which 
might  by  possibility  lead  to  something  calculated  to  blemish  the  per* 
fection  of  that  ingmuith^  which  is  so  eloquently  expressed  by  every 
well-schooled  feature  of  these  carefully  trained  and  jealously  guarded 
maidens.  Nevertheless,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  cash  and  social  position  is  not  among  the  tabooed  subjects  of  any 
French  female  schoolroom,  whether  it  be  under  the  paternal  roof  or  that 
of  some  Sacri  Ccsur^  or  other  such  first-rate  conventual  establishment 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  was  a  black  day  for  poor  Margaret 
when  she  had  to  leave  her  Parisian  home  for  an  exile  au fond  du  pro- 
vince^ as  she  expressed  it,  in  foggy  England  "At  the  bottom  of  the 
province,"  Silverton  certainly  was,  if  the  top  of  it  is  to  be  supposed  to 
be  the  part  nearest  London.  But  the  Silvertonians  had  no  notion  that 
the  "sun  yoked  ^lis  horses  so  far  from"  their  western  city  as  to  justify 
tlie  sort  of  idea  which  Maigaret  had  formed  to  herself  of  its  remoteness. 
And  least  of  all  had  the  warm  hearts  who  on  that  bright  September  after- 
noon were  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  recovered  daughter  of  the  house  at 
lindisfam  Chase,  the  remotest  idea  that  the  home  ^o  which  they  were 
eager  to  welcome  her,  was  other  than  on  the  whole  about  the  happiest 
and  most  highly  favoured  spot  of  earth's  surface. 

ELate  was,  as  Lady  Famleigh  had  promised  her  she  should  be,  in  very 
good  time  to  join  the  assembled  members  of  the  family  before  the  hour 
at  which  Margaret  was  expected.  They  were  all  in  the  long  low  draw- 
ing-room, lined  with  white  panelling  somewhat  yellow  with  years,  and 
gilt  mouldings,  the  four  windows  of  which  looked  out  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  was  very  evident  at  a  glance,  that  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  family  life  was  about  to  take  place.  None 
of  those  there  assembled  would  have  been  in  the  room  at  that  hour  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.  And  there  was  an  unmistakeable  air  of 
expectancy,  and  even  of  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness  about  them  alL 
The  old  Squire  had  caused  an  inmiense  fire  to  be  made  in  the  ample 
grate ;  and  was  very  evidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  it  It  was 
a  beautifully  warm  afternoon, — but  the  Squire  had  an  idea  that  his 
daughter  was  coming  from  a  southern  clime  where  it  was  always  very 
hot, — ^and  besides,  the  making  of  a  big  fire  seemed  to  his  imagination 
to  be  in  some  sort  symboliod  of  welcome.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  long  room,  looking  out  of  the  windows,  as  he  passed  themi 
.^  12 
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wiping  his  massive  broad  forehead  and  florid  face  with  his  silk 
handkerchief,  and  consulting  his  watch  every  two  minutes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  yellow  kerseymere  waistcoat, 
drab  breeches,  top  boots,  and  a  white  neckcloth.  His  head  was  bald 
in  front,  and  the  long  locks  of  silver  hair  hung  over  his  coat  collar 
behind.  It  is  worth  while  to  specify  these  particulars  of  his  toilette,  for 
he  never  appeared  otherwise  before  dinner. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Kate ;  I  began  to  think  you  would  have 
been  late !  And  I  should  not  have  been  pleased  at  that  I  suppose 
her  ladyship  would  not  come  in  to-day?" 

"  No.  She  thought  she  had  better  not  to-day ;  I  took  good  care 
about  the  time.     It*s  not  near  two  yet" 

"  It  wants  thirteen  minutes,"  said  the  Squire,  again  looking  at  his 
watch,  "she  can  hardly  be  here  before  two.  Go  and  listen  if  you 
can  hear  wheels,  Mat ;  you  have  an  ear  like  a  hare !" 

The  "Mat"  thus  addressed  was  to  every  other  human  being  in 
Sillshire,  from  the  Earl  of  Silverton  at  Sillhead  Park  to  the  hostlers  at 
the  Lindisfam  Arms,  Mr,  Mat  It  would  have  altogether  discom- 
posed him  to  address  him  as  Mr.  Matthew  Lindisfam;  but  he 
would  not  have  liked  any  body  save  the  the  Squire  to  call  him  plain 
"  Mat"  He  was  Mr.  Mat ;  and  only  recognised  himself  under  that 
name  and  title.  Mr.  Mat  was  a  second  cousin  of  the  Squire ;  and  had 
been  received  into  the  house  by  the  Squire's  father,  when  he  had  been 
left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  old,  wholly  unprovided-for.  Since  that 
time  he  had  lived,  boy  and  man,  at  Lindisfam  Chase ;  and  was 
considered  by  himself  and  by  everybody  else,  as  much  and  as  insepa- 
rably a  part  of  the  place  as  the  old  elms  and  the  rooks  in  them.  He 
was  about  ten  years  the  Squire's  junior,  that  is  to  say  he  was  about  fifty 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Mrr  Mat  looked  at  from  one 
point  of  view,  was  a  very  good-for-nothing  sort  of  fellow ;  but  looked  at 
from  another,  he  was  good  for  a  great  many  things,  and  by  no  means 
valueless  in  his  place  in  the  world.  He  was  essentially  good-for- 
nothing  at  the  prime  and  generally  absolutely  paramount  business  of 
earning  his  own  living.  If  kind  fate  had  not  popped  him  into  the 
special  niche  which  suited  him  so  well,  he  must  have  starved  or  lived 
in  the  poor-house.  He  was  perfectly  well  fitted,  as  far  as  knowledge 
went,  to  be  a  game-keeper,  and  a  first-rate  one.  But  he  never  would 
have  kept  to  his  duties.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  his  duties,  and 
the  means  of  earning  his  bread,  would  have  made  them  distastefiil  to 
him.  Not  that  Mr.  Mat  was  a  lazy,  or  in  some  sort  even  an  idle  man.  He 
was  capable  of  great  exertion  upon  occasions.  But  then  the  occasions 
must  be  irregular  ones.  His  good  qualities  again  were  many.  He  was 
the  best  farrier  and  veterinary  suigeon  in  the  country  side,  though 
totally  without  any  science  on  the  subject    He  had  a  fine  bass  voice,  a 
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good  ear,  and  sang  a  good  song,  or  took  a  part  in  a  glee  in  a  first-rate 
style.  He  was  a  main  support  accordingly  of  the  Silverton  Glee-club, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Minor  Canon  Thorbum  was  president.  But 
unlike  tfiat  reverend  votary  of  Apollo,  Mr.  Mat,  though  he  liked  his 
glass,  was  as  sober  as  a  judge.  Mr.  Mat,  though  perfectly  able  to 
speak  quite  correct  and  unprovincial  English,  when  he  saw  fit  to  do  so, 
was  apt  to  afifect  the  Sillshire  dialect,  to  a  certain  degree;  and  if  there 
chanced  to  be  any  person  present  whom  Mr.  Mat  suspected  of  finery 
or  London-bred  airs,  he  was  sure  to  infuse  a  double  dose  of  his  beloved 
provincial  Doric  into  his  speech.  He  had  a  special  grudge  against  any 
Sillshire  man  whom  he  suspected  of  being  ashamed  of  his  own 
country  dialect  And  Freddy  Falconer  was  the  object  of  his  strong 
dislike  mainly  on  this  ground ;  and  the  butt  of  many  a  shaft  from  Mr. 
Mat  purposely  aimed  at  this  weakness.  Often  and  often  when  Mr. 
Fred  was  doing  the  superfine,  especially  before  ladies  or  Londoners,  Mr. 
Mat  would  come  across  him  with  a  "  We  Zillshire  volk,  muster  Vreddy  l" 
to  that  elegant  young  gentleman's  faitense  disgust  There  was  accord- 
ingly but  little  love  lost  between  him  and  Mr.  Mat  And  upon  one 
occasion  Freddy  had  attempted  to  come  over  Mr.  Mat  by  doing  the 
distant  and  dignified,  and  calling  him  Mr.  Matthew  Lindisfam,  but  he 
brought  down  upon  himself  such  a  roasting  on  every  occasion  when  he 
and  Mr.  Mat  met  for  the  next  month  afterwards,  that  he  was  fain 
not  to  repeat  the  offence.  Kate,  who  was  a  prime  favourite  with  Mr. 
Mat,  and  who  could  hardly  do  wrong  in  his  eyes,  had  once  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  these  provincial  proclivities,  upon  which  he 
had  at  once  avowed  and  justified  his  partiality. 

**To  think,"  he  said,  "  of  a  Lindisfam  lass" — (he  always  spoke  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  family,  whether  of  the  present  or  of  former  genera- 
dons,  as  Lindisfam  lasses ;) — "  to  think  of  a  Lindisfam  lass  having  no 
car  vor  Zillshire !  Vor  my  part,  I  zem  to  taste  all  the  pleasant  time  IVe 
known,  ZiUshire  man  and  boy  for  vivty  years,  in  the  zound  of  it,  and  I 
du  love  it  I  zem  it's  so  homely  and  fiiendly-like.  And,  Miss 
Kate,  yew  du  love  it -yourself,  yew  don't  talk  like  their  vulgar  London 
minced-up  gibberish." 

Mr.  Mat  in  appearance  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  Squire.  He  was 
a  shorter  and  smaller  man,  though  by  no  means  undersized  The 
Squire  was  sue  feet  one,  and  broad  in  proportion.  Mr.  Mafs  head  was 
as  black  as  the  Squire's  was  white,  and  whereas  the  latter  allowed  his 
^silver  locks  to  fall  almost  on  his  shoulders,  Mr.  Mat  cropped  his  coal- 
black  hair  so  short  that  it  stood  up  bristling  like  a  scmbbing-brush.  He 
iiad  a  specially  bright  black  eye  under  a  large  and  bushy  black 
eyebrow ;  a  remarkably  brilliant  set  of  regular  teeth ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  decidedly  good-looking  man,  if  he  had  not  been 
deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox.    As  it  was,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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Mr.  Mat  was  far  from  good-looking.  Yet  there  was  a  mingled  shrewd* 
ness  and  kindly  good-humour  in  his  face  that  made  it  decidedly  an 
agreeable  one  to  those  who  knew  him ;  and  few  ever  found  Mr.  Mat's 
ugliness  repulsive  after  a  week's  acquaintance.  His  dress,  like  that  of 
the  Squire,  never  varied.  Before  dinner  he  always  wore  a  green  coat 
with  metal  buttons^  bearing  on  them  a  fox's  head,  or  some  such  adorn- 
ment, a  scarlet  cloth  waistcoat,  a  coloured  neckerchief,  drab  breeches 
and  long  buff  leather  gaiters.  At  dinner  Mr.  Mat  always  appeared  in 
black  coat  and  trousers,  white  waistcoat  and  neck-cloth ;  and,  curiously 
enough, — unless  Fred  Falconer  led  him  specially  into  temptation, — 
with  perfectly  correct  and  unprovincial  English. 

There  was  one  other  member  of  the  family  party  present,  who,  though 
the  reader  has  already  heard  of  her,  merits  being  presented  to  him  a 
little  more  formally.  This  was  Miss  Imogene  Lindisfam.  She  was 
to  a  yet  greater  degree  than  Mr.  Mat,  an  inseparable  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Lindisfam  establishment  She  was  at  the  time  in  question  in  her 
seventy-eighth  year,  and  was  the  Squire's  aunt  As  long  as  he  could 
recollect, — and  much  longer,  therefore  than  any  body  else  about  the 
place,  except  old  Brian  Wyvill,  the  keeper,  a  brother  of  the  veiger  at 
the  Cathedral,  could  recollect — Miss  Imogene  had  kept  the  keys,  made 
the  tea  for  breakfast,  and  superintended  the  female  part  of  the  establish- 
ment She  was  rather  short,  and  still  hale,  active,  and  as  upnght  as  a 
ramrod.  She  always  wore  a  rich  lavender-coloured  silk  dress,  which  as  she 
walked  rustled  an  accompaniment  to  the  pit-a-pat  of  her  high-heeled  shoes. 
A  spotless  white  crape  cap,  and  equally  spotless  cambric  handkerchiel; 
pinned  comerwise  over  her  shoulders,  completed  her  attire.  A  very 
slight  touch  of  palsy  gave  a  little  vibratory  motion  to  her  head,  which 
seemed,  when  she  was  laying  down  the  law,  as  on  domestic  matters  she 
was  rather  apt  to  do,  to  impart  a  sort  of  defiant  expression  to  her 
bearing.  She  never  appeared  without  a  little  basket  full  of  keys  in  her 
hand,  and  the  perpetual  never-changed  volume  of  Clarissa  Harlow^ 
already  mentioned  She  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
addressed  the  Squire  as  "Mr.  Lindisfam."  Mr.  Mat  always  called 
him  "Squire;"  and  Kate,  somewhat  irreverendy,  but  to  her  father's 
great  delight,  was  wont  to  call  him  "  NolL"  As  for  Miss  Imogene^ 
she  had  never  been  called  an)rthing  but  "  Miss  Immy"  by  any  human 
being  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

Miss  Immy  had  cake  and  wine,  and  a  most  delicately  cut  plate  of 
sandwiches,  on  a  tray  near  at  hand,  prepared  ready  to  be  administered 
to  the  traveller  on  the  instant  of  her  arrival  She  had  also  a  reserve  of 
tea  and  exquisite  Sillshire  cream,  in  case  that  kind  of  refreshment  should 
be  preferred  ;  and  she  had  thrice  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  ascer- 
tained by  personal  inspection  that  the  kettic  was  boiling.  Miss  Inmxy 
•had  meditated  much  on  the   question  what  kind  of  refection  woold 
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probably  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  Parisian-bred 
stranger;  and  she  had  brought  all  that  she  could  remember  to  have 
ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  French  modes  of  life  to  bear  on  the  subject 
But  soupe  maigre  and  frogs  were  the  only  things  that  had  presented  them- 
selves to  her  mind  as  adapted  by  any  special  propriety  for  the  occasion 
and  as  both  these  were  for  different  reasons  out  of  her  reach,  she  had 
been  forced  to  fall  back  on  English  ideas.  But  she  was  not  without 
micomfortable  misgivings  that  very  possibly  the  foreign-bred  young 
lady  might  have  requirements  of  some  wholly  unexpected  and  un- 
imagined  kind. 

It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  they  were  all  a  little  nervous  in  their 
different  ways ;  and  very  naturally  so.  Mr.  Mat  was  least  troubled  by 
any  feeling  of  the  kind;  being  saved  from  it  by  the  entirety  of  his 
conviction  that  no  human  being  could  do  otherwise  than  better 
their  condition,  and  increase  their  happiness,  by  coming  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world  to  SiUshire. 

At  length  Mr.  Mat  cried,  "  Hark !  There  is  the  carriage !  Yes,  there 
it  is.  They've  just  passed  the  Lodge,"  And  all  of  them  hurried 
out  to  the  porch  in  the  centre  of  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
where  they  were  joined  by  three  or  four  fine  dogs,  all  proving  their 
participation  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  by  barking  vociferously* 
Old  Brian  Wyvill,  the  octogenarian  keeper,  came  hobbling  up  after  them. 
Mr.  Banting,  the  old  butler,  followed  by  a  couple  of  rustics  still  struggling 
with  the  scarcely  completed  operation- of  getting  their  arms  into  their 
old  fashioned  liveries,  came  running  out  at  the  door.  Coachman  and 
groom  had  gone  with  the  carriage  to  meet  Miss  Margaret  at  Silverton, 
and  were  now  coming  up  the  drive  frx>m  the  Lodge.  The  female 
portion  of  the  establishment  had  assembled  just  inside  the  hall-door, 
grouping  themselves  in  attitudes  which  suggested  a  strong  contest  in 
their  minds  between  curiosity  and  fear,  and  readiness  to  take  to  flight 
at  the  shortest  notice,  on  the  first  appear^ice  of  danger. 

Crunch  went  the  gravel !  Pit-a-pat  went  most  of  the  hearts  there  at 
a  somewhat  accelerated  pace  !  The  dogs  barked  more  furiously  than 
ever.  The  rooks  began  flying  in  circles  around  their  ancient  city 
up  in  the  elm-clump  on  the  left  side  of  the  houses  and  holding  a 
very  tumultuous  meeting  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  unusual 
dreumstances  taking  place  beneath  them.  The  Squire  hallooed 
to  the  dogs  to  be  quiet,  in  a  great  mellow,  musical  voice,  producing  a 
laiger  volume  of  sound  than  all  the  rest  of  the  noises  put  together.  The 
peacocks  on  the  wall  of  ^e  garden  behind  the  elm-clump,  stimulated 
hy  emulation,  screamed  their  utmost  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
uproar  Thomas  Tibbs  the  coachman  pulled  up  his  horses  exactly 
at  die  door,  with  a  profound  consciousness  that  Paris  could  do  no 
better  in  thai  department  at.all  events. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MARGARETS    FIRST    DAY    AT    HOME. 

In  the  next  instant  half-a-dozen  eager  hands  had  pulled  open 
the' carriage  door;  and  an  exceedingly  elegant  and  admirably  dressed 
figure  sprang  from  it,  and  with  one  bound,  as  it  seemed,  executed 
with  such  marvellous  skill  that  the  process  involved  no  awkward 
movement,  and  no  derangement  of  the  elegant  costume,  threw  itself 
on  its  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  Squire. 

^Monphre  r  cried  Miss  Margaret,  in  an  accent  so  admirably  fitted 
to  the  occasion  that  it  seemed  to  include  an  exhaustive  exposition  of 
all  the  sentiments  that  z,  jeune  personne  Hen  klevke  might,  could,  should, 
would,  and  ought  to  feel  on  returning  after  long  absence  to  the  parental 
roof. 

Her  attitude  was  admirable.  The  heavy  folds  of  her  rich  silk  dress 
fell  down  behind,  sloping  out  on  the  stone  step  as  artistically  as  if 
they  had  been  arranged  by  skilful  hands  after  her  position  had  been 
assumed.  Her  clasped  hands  were  raised  towards  the  Squirie's  face 
with  an  expression  that  would  have  arrested  the  fall  of  the  axe  in  the 
hands  of  an  executioner.  And  her  upturned  head  showed  to  all 
present  a  very  beautiful  face ;  in  which  the  most  striking  feature, 
as  it  was  then  sepn,  was  a  magnificent  pair  of  large,  dark,  liquid 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  child  ! "  cried  the  -Squire  in  a  stentorian  voice,  that  made 
the  fair  girl  at  his  feet  start  just  a  little, —  (but  she  recovered  herself 
instantly)—"  My  dear  child  !  Glad  to  see  thee  !  Welcome  to  Lindisfam. 
Welcome  home,  lass ! "  he  continued,  evidently  desirous  of  getting  her 
up  if  possible,  but  much  puzzled  about  the  proper  way  of  handling 
her,  if  indeed  there  were  any  proper  way. 

^Mon  pire/'*  reiterated  his  daughter  with  a  yet  more  heart-rend- 
ingly  filial  intonation  on  the  word. 

Old  Brian  Wyvill  was  aflfected  by  it,  (like  the  audience  recorded  as 
having  been  melted  to  tears  by  a  great  tragedian's  pronunciation  of 
the  word  ^  Mesopotamia,")  and  drew  the  back  of  his  rough  hand  across 
his  eyes.  The  lad/s-maid  whispered  to  the  housekeeper  that  it  was 
"beautifiil!"  But  Miss  Immy,  greatly  startled,  trotted  up  to  the  still 
kneeling  young  lady,  with  that  peculiar  little  short-stepping  anfble 
of  hers,  holding  a  bottle  of  salts  in  her  tremulous  hand,  which  she 
poked  under  Mazgarefs  nose,  saying  as  she  did  so,  *'  Poor  thing,  the 
journey !     It  has  been  too  much  for  her  \ " 

Margaret  winked  and  caught  her  breath,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  fine  eyes.  Human  nature  could  not  have  done  less,  with  Miss 
Imm/s  salts  under  her  nose ;  but  she  did  not  belie  her  training, 
and  showed  herself  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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^De  gr&ce^  madame!^'  she  said,  putting  aside  Miss  Immy's  bottle 
with  one  exquisitely  gloved  hand  ;  "  It  is  my  father  I  see ! "  she  added 
with  a  very  .slight  foreign  accent 

"  To  be  zure,  Miss  Margy ! "  struck  in  Mr.  Mat  "  To  be  zure  it's 
your  vather !  And  he  wouldn't  hurt  ye  on  ony  account  Don't 
you  be  afraid  of  the  Squire.  He  has  no  more  vice  in  him  than  a 
lamb!" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Mat !    My  girl  afraid  of  me ! "  shouted  the  Squure. 

"  My  opinion  is,  the  lass  is  frighted  1 "  returned  Mr.  Mat,  in  an 
under  tone  to  the  Squire,  looking  at  Margaret  shrewdly  as  he  spoke, 
with  the  sort  of  observant  look  with  which  he  would  have  examined 
a  sick  animal  "  Mayhap,"  he  continued  in  the  same  aside  tone,  "  its 
the  dogs.    I'll  take  'em  offi" 

"  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  you  speak  English,  and  speak  it  very  well 
too,  my  dear.  I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  you  could  speak  nothing 
but  French,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  his  daughter.  She  had  now  risen  to  her  feet, 
rather  disappointed  that  her  father  had  not  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom ; — ^as  he  probably  would  have  done  if 
he  had  not  been  too  much  afraid  of  injuring  her  toilet; — ^**0h  yes. 
Sir,  thanks  to  my  kind  instructors  I  have  cultivated  my  native 
language." 

"That's  a  comfort,"  said  the  Squire;  "for  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  have  cultivated  no  other !  But  Kate  there,  and  Lady  Famleigh, 
wilLtalk  to  you  in  French  as  long  as  you  like." 

Upon  this,  KUte,  who  had  hitherto  hung  back,  looking  on  the  scene 
which  has  been  described  with  a  sort  of  dismayed  surprise,  that  had  the 
effect  of  making  her  feel  all  of  a  sudden  shy  towards  her  sister,  came 
forward,  and  putting  her  arm  round  Maigarefs  waist,  gave  her  a  kiss, 
saying  as  she  did  so,  "  Shall  we  go  in,  dear  ?  You  must  be  tired.  And 
Miss  Immy  will  not  be  contented  till  you  have  had  something  to  eat 
and  drink." 

^^Ma  sosurl"  exclaimed  the  new-comer;  again  compressing  into  that 
word  a  whole  homily  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders  on  all  the  beauty 
and  sanctity  of  that  sweet  relationship ;  and  returning  Kate's  kiss  first 
on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 

And  then  they  all  went  into  the  drawing-room,  the  two  sisters  walk- 
ing with  their  arms  round  each  other's  waists. 

They  were  singularly  alike,  and  yet  singularly  contrasted,  those  twin 
lindisfam  lasses, — to  use  Mr.  Mat's  mode  of  speech.  ELate  was  a 
little  the  taller  of  the  two ; — ^a  very  little ;  but  till  one  saw  the  sisters 
side  by  side,  as  they  were  then  walking  across  the  hall  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  difference  of  height  in  Kate's  favour  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  it  really  was.    Both  had  a  magnificent 
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abundance  of  that  dark  chestnut  hair,  the  rich  brown  gloss  of  which 
really  does  imitate  the  colour  of  a  ripe  horse-chestnut  fresh  from  its 
husk.  But  Kate  wore  hers  in  large  heavy  curls  on  either  side  of  her 
face  and  neck,  while  Margaret's  was  arranged  in  exquisitely  neat  bands 
bound  closely  round  the  small  and  classically  shaped  head  Both  had 
fine  eyes ;  but  with  respect  to  that  difficultly  described  feature,  it  was 
much  less  easy  to  say  in  what  the  two  sisters  differed,  and  in  what  they 
.were  alike,  than  in  the  more  simple  matter  of  the  hair.  At  first  sight 
one  was  inclined  to  say  that  the  eyes  were  totally  dififerent  in  the  two. 
Then  a  closer  examination  convinced  the  observer  that  in  both  girls 
they  were  large,  well-opened,  and  marked  by  that  specially  limpid 
appearance  which  suggests  the  same  idea  of  great  depth  which  is  given 
by  an  unruffled  and  perfectly  pellucid  pool  of  still  water.  In  both  girls 
they  were  of  that  beautifiil  brown  colour,  which  is  so  frequently  fouifd 
in  conjunction  with  the  above-noted  appearance.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  points  of  similarity,  tiie  eyes  of  the  two  sisters, — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  expression  of  them, — ^was 
remarkably  dififerent  Those  who  saw  them  both,  when  no  particular 
emotion  was  afifecting  the  expression  of  theif  features,  would  have  said 
that  Margaret's  eyes  were. the  more  tender  and  loving.  But  those  who 
knew  Kate  well,  would  have  said,  "  Wait  till  the  eyes  have  some  special 
message  of  tenderness  from  \he  heart,  and  then  look  at  them."  Kate's 
eyes  were  the  more  mobile  and  changeful  in  expression ;  Margaret's  the 
more  languishing.  There  was  perhaps  more  of  intellect  in  the  former, 
more  of  sentiment  in  the  latter.  In  complexion  the  difference  was 
most  complete  and  decided.  Kate's  complexion  was  a  brilliant  one. 
Though  the  skin  was  as  perfectly  transparent  as  the  purest  ciystal,  and 
even  the  most  transient  emotion  betrayed  itself  in  the  heightened  or 
diminished  colour  of  the  cheek,  its  own  proper  hue  was  of  a  somewhat 
richer  tint  than  that  of  the  hedge-rose.  The  whole  of  Maigaref  s  face, 
on  the  contrary,  was  perfectly  pale.  The  skin  was  of  that  beautifiil 
satiny  texture,  and  alabaster-like  purity  of  white,  which  is  felt  by  many 
men  to  be  more  beautiful  than  any  the  most  exquisite  colouring.  Per- 
haps this  absolute  absence  of  colour  helped  to  impart  to  the  eyes  of 
Margaret  Lindisfam  that  peculiar  depth  and  languishing  appearance  of 
tenderness  which  so  remarkably  characterised  them.  Both  girls  had 
specially  beautifiil  and  slender  figures ;  but  that  of  Kate  had  more  of 
elasticity  and  vigour;  that  of  her  sister  more  of  lithe  jdeldingness  and 
flexibility.  Both  had  long,  slender,  gracefully-formed  hands ;  but  those 
of  Margaret  were  the  whiter  and  more  satiny  of  the  two.  Both  had  in 
equal  perfection  the  beauty  of  ankle,  instep  and  foot  which  insures  a 
clean  race-horse-like  action  and  graceful  gait  Yet  the  carriage  of  the 
two  sisters  was  as  remarkably  different  as  anjrthing  about  them.  Kate's 
every  step  expressed  decision,  energy,  vigour,  elasticity, — ^firankness,  if 
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one  may  predicate  such  a  quality  of  a  step.  Margaret's  gait,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  perfectly  adapted  to  express  timidity,  languor,  and 
graceful  softness  in  its  every  movement  On  the  whole,  the  differences 
between  the  two  sisters  would  be  what  would  first  strike  a  stranger  on 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  The  points  of  similarity  between  them 
would  be  noted  afterwards,  or  might  never  be  discovered  at  all  unless 
by  the  intelligent  eye  of  some  particularly  interested  or  habitually 
accurate  observer. 

And  then  the  somewhat  uphill  process  of  making  acquaintance  with 
the  stranger  had  to  be  gone  through.  And  Margaret  did  not  appear  to 
be  one  of  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  special  tact  and  facilities  which 
make  such  processes  rapid  and  easy.  The  cake  and  wine  was  adminis- 
tered, Miss  Immy  standing  over  the  patient  the  while,  with  one  hand  on 
her  hip,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  kindliest  thoughts  and  intentions, 
but  having  very  much  the  air  of  a  severe  hospital  nurse  enforcing  some 
very  disagreeable  discipline.  But  Miss  Margaret  nibbled  a  morsel  of 
cake,  and  having  put  into  a  tumbler  of  water  just  enough  wine  to  slightly 
colour  it,  she  sipped  a  little  of  the  uninviting  mixture. 

"Bless  me,  my  dear!"  cried  the  old  lady,  whose  speech  was, 
like  that  of  most  of  her  contemporaries  in  a  similar  rank  of  life  at  tKat 
period,  tinctured  with  a  very  unmistakeable  flavour  of  provincialism, "  Du 
let  mtpit  a  little  drop  more  wine  into  your  glass ;  zems  to  me,  it  a'int  fit 
drink  for  either  man  or  beast  in  that  fashion." 

"Me'rdy  madame!  Thank  you !  I  always  water  my  wine  so  much.  I 
am  used  to  it;"  said  Margaret 

"  Well,  if  you  are  used  to  it,  my  dpar,  but  to  my  mind  it  seems  like 
spoiling  tew  good  things.  Better  drink  clean  water,  than  water  bewitched 
that  fashion !     The  Lindisfam  water  is  celebrated." 

*'  It  is  very  good,  thank  you,  madame." 

"Are  they  well  off  for  water  in  Paris?"  asked  the  Squire,  catching  at 
the  subject  in  his  difiiculty  of  finding  anything  to  say  to  his  new  daughter. 

"Oh,  we  had  always  exquisite  water,  sir;"  replied  Margaret  with 
more  of  warmth  in  her  tone  than  she  had  yet  put  into  it  "  Madame  de 
*R-rweimeville,"  (this  strange  orthography  is  intended,  however  inade- 
quately, to  represent  the  most  perfectly  executed  Vmsiaxigrasseyemmt:) 
"  Madame  de  R-rwenneville  was  always  very  particular  about  the  filter- 
ing of  the  water." 

"Filtering!"  cried  Mr.  Mat  in  a  tone  of  the  profoimdest  contempt 
"  You  can't  make  bad  water  into  good  by  filtering,  filter  as  much  as  you 
wilL    We'll  do  better  than  that  for  you  here.  Miss  Margy ! " 

"I'm  very  particular  about  my  filtering  too,  my  dcjar;"  said  Mr. 
Lindisfam;  "the  Sillshire  gravel  does  it  for  me.  There's  my  filtering 
machine  up  above  the  house  there,  all  covered  over  with  forest  trees  for 
ornament"    And  the  Squire  laughed  at  his  conceit,  a  huge  but  not 
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unmusical  laugh,  which  set  evety  panel  in  the  wainscoting  on  the  wall 
vibrating. 

Margaret  opened  her  fine  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  gazed  on 
her  father  with  astonishment,  vffry  near  akin'  to  dismay. 

"  We  had  very  fine  forest  trees  at  Paris,"  she  said  after  a  little  pause, 
"  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elys&s." 

''Ah !  I  am  longing  for  you  to  tell  me  all  about  Paris,"  said  Kate; 
"I  should  so  like  to  see  it  And  all  about  aunt,  and  poor  M.  de 
Renneville.  It  is  very  sad.  We  shall  never  get  to  the  end  of  all  we 
have  to  say  to  each  other  1 " 

"Well!  I  shall  go  and  beat  the  turnips  in  the  copse-side  twelve 
acres,"  said  the  Squire,  rising.  "Come  along.  Mat  Call  the  dogs- 
Good-bye  till  dinner  time,  my  dear ;  Miss  Immy  and  Kate  are  longing  to 
show  you  all  the  old  place.  You  will  soon  feel  yourself  at  home  among 
us.    But  I  daresay  it  will  seem  dull  at  first  after  Paris." 

And  so  saying  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Mat  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  Miss  Immy,"  said  Kate,  "  I  shall  take  possession  of  Margaret 
till  dinner  time.  I'm  sure  you  must  have  a  thousand  things  to  do ;  and 
I  mean  to  have  her  all  to  myself." 

"  Good  bye,  dears ;  I'm  all  behind-hand  to-day.  Phoebe  brought  in 
the  morning's  eggs  hours  ago ;  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  mark  'em 
yet  Kate  will  show  you  your  room,  Margy  dear.  I  hope  you  will  find 
all  to  your  liking.  But  it's  to  be  thought,  that  our  Sillshire  ways  may 
be  different  to  your  French-fashion ;  but  if  there  is  anything*we  can 
get,  you've  only  to  speak.  I  did  go  into  Silverton  myself  yesterday,  to 
see  if  1  could  find  any  French-fashioned  things.  But  I  could  only  find 
a  bit  of  Paris  soap  at  Piper^s  the  perfumer's.  I  got  that  You  will  find  it 
in  yoiu:  room,  dear. " 

And  so  Miss  Immy  bustled  off  on  her  avocations,  leaving  the  two 
sisters  together. 

"  Don't  let  us  stay  here,"  said  Kate ;  "  come  upstairs  and  see  your 
room  and  mine.  They  are  close  together,  with  a  door  between  them. 
Is  not  that  charming  ?  That  is  the  door  of  the  library,"  she  continued,  as 
they  crossed  the  hall ;  "  we  must  not  go  in  now. " 

"Is  it  kept  locked?"  said  Margaret 

"Good  gracious,  no!  Locked!  What  should  it  be  locked  for!" 
rejoined  Kate  with  much  surprise. 

"  I  thought  it  might  be,  as  you  said  we  must  not  go  in.  Besides,  if 
it  is  left  open  we  might  get  at  the  books,  you  know ;  all  sorts  of 
books.  Not  that  I  should  ever  dream  of  doing  anything  so  wrong,  of 
course." 

"Get  at  the  books!  Why,  Maigy  dear,  what  are  books  made  for, 
but  to  be  got  at  1  I  get  at  them,  I  can  tell  you ! " 

"  Oh,  Kate !  I  have  never  been  used  to  do  anything  without  th« 
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knowledge  of  my  dear  aunt  What  would  papa  think  of  you,  if  he 
found  you  out?" 

"Good  heavens,  Margaret,  what  are^u  dreaming  ofl"  cried  ICate 
in  extreme  astonishment,  and  colouring  up  at  some  of  the  unpleasant 
ideas  her  sister  had  called  up  in  her  mind.  "  Found  me  out  1  found  me 
out  in  using  the  books  in  the  library !  I  don't  understand  you.  I  used 
to  be  afraid  sometimes,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  being  found  out  in  not 
using  them ! " 

"But  you  said  we  must  not  go  in,"  rejoined  Margaret 

"Because  if  we  once  went  in,  it  would  take  up  all  the  time  till 
dinner ;  because  I  want  to  take  you  upstairs  first  There  are  so  many 
things  to  show  you.   The  library  must  wait  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"We  will  ask  Papa,  at  dinner  time,  if  I  may  go  there." 

"Ask  Papa !  Why  Noll  will  think  you  crazy." 

"And  pray  who  is  Noll  1"  asked  her  sister. 

"  Noll !  why.  Papa  to  be  sure  !  Don't  you  know  the  name  of  your 
own  fether,  Oliver  lindisfam,  Esquire,  of  Lindisfam  Chase  1  But  that 
is  too  long  for  every-day  use ;  so  I  call  him  Noll  for  short" 

"Oh,  my  sister!  Respect  for  our  parents  I  have  always  been 
taught  to  consider  pne  of  our  most  sacred  duties.  What  would  Papa  say, 
if  he  knew  that  you  called  him  Noll  1" 

Kate  stared  at  her  sister  in  absolutely  speechless  astonishment  and 
dismay;— dismay  at  the  wide  gulf  which  she  seemed  to  be  discovering 
between  her  sister  and  herself,  and  the  long  path  which  would  have  to 
be  travelled  over  by  one  or  other  of  them  before  she  and  her  sister 
could  meet  in  that  sisterly  union  of  mind  and  heart  which  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  with  such  pleasurable  anticipation; — ^and 
speechlessness  from  the  difficulty  she  felt  in  choosing  at  which  point,  of 
all  those  suggested  by  Margaret's  last  speech,  she  should  begin  her 
explanations. 

"-^  Papa  were  to  hear  me  1"  she  said  at  length ;  "why  he  never  hears 
anything  else.  It's  as  natural  to  him  to  hear  me  say  Noll,  as  to  hear 
the  rooks  in  the  rookery  say  '  caw !'  I  never  do  anything, — ^we  none  of 
us  here  do  anything,  that  the  others  don't  know  of."  (Here  Margaret 
shot  a  glance  half  shrewdly  observant  and  half  knowingly  confidential 
at  her  sister ;  but  withdrew  her  eyes  in  the  next  instant)  "  But  perhaps 
things  may  be  diflferent  in  France,"'  continued  Kate,  endeavouring  to 
make  the  unknown  quantity  of  this  difference  accountable  for  all  that 
she  foxmd  perplexing  and  strange  to  her  in  the  manifestations  of  her 
sister's  modes  of  thinking  \  "  but  you  will  soon  get  used  to  om:  ways, 
dearest ;  and  to  begin  with,  you  must  take  to  calling  Papa  Noll  at  once. 
He  is  such  a  dear,  darling  old  Noll !" 

"  I !  I  could  never,  never  dare  to  do  such  a  thing.  Besides,  do  you 
know,  Kate,"  continued  Margaret  with  no  little  solemnity  in   her 
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manner, ''  I  think,  indeed  I  am  almost  sure^  that  Madame  de  R-rwenne- 
ville  would  say  that  it  was  vulgar  to  do  so." 

^<  Oh !  then  of  course  we  iqjist  ^ve  it  up/'  said  Kate.  She  could 
not  resist  at  the  moment  the  temptation  of  so  far  resenting  the 
impertinence  involved  in  her  sister's  remark ;  but  she  repented  of  the 
implied  sneer  in  the  next  moment  But  she  need  hardly  have  taken 
herself  to  task,  for  Margaret  replied  with  all  gravity : 

"I  think  indeed  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  so,  my  sister !" 

''  Nonsense !  you're  joking,  Margy  dear.  I  would  not  call  darling  old 
Noll  by  any  other  name,  and  he  would  not  have  me  call  him  by  any 
other  name  for  all  the  world  What  Madame  de  Renneville  says  may 
be  very  right  for  Paris,  but  we  are  in  Sillshire  here,  and  have  other 
ways.     You'll  soon  get  used  to  us.     See,  dear,  this  is  your  room  I" 

It  was  a  charming  room,  with  one  large  bow-window  looking  out  on 
the  trim  and  pretty,  though  rather  old-fashioned  garden,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house. 

**  Oh  what  an  immense  room  !"  cried  Margaret  "  This  my  chamber  I 
Why  one  might  give  a  ball  in  it     It  must  be  very  cold." 

"  If  you  find  it  so,  you  shall  have  a  fire  -,  but  I  hardly  think  you  will, 
our  Sillshire  climate  is  so  mild; — ^much  milder  than  London.  See, 
this  is  my  room ;  just  such  another  as  yours,  with  the  same  look  out 
on  the  garden.  I  hardly  ever  have  a  fire.  Used  you  to  have  one  in 
your  bedroom  in  Paris  1" 

"  No ;  but  then  my  chamber  was  a  small  one,  not  a  third  the  size 
of  this ;  and  very  well  closed, — very  pretty, — a  love  of  a  little  chamber." 

''  I  like  a  large  room,"  said  Kate,  a  little  disappointed  at  the  small 
measiure  of  approbation  the  accommodation — ^which  she  had  flattered 
herself  was  perfect,  and  which  was  in  fact  all  that  any  lady  could  pos- 
sibly desire — elicited  from  her  Parisian-bred  sister.  "  See,  here  are  all 
my  books,  and  my  writing-table.  I  keep  my  drawing-table  and  all  my 
drawing  things  on  this  side  because  of  the  light ;  and  that  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  the  toilet-table  in  front  here.  I  should  never  have  room 
for  all  these  things  in  a  small  room." 

"  It  seems  very  nice,  certainly.  Are  you  allowed  to  have  a  light  at 
night  1" 

"Why.  .  .  .  how  do  you  mean,  dearl  We  don't  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark  I" 

*'But  I  mean,  are  you  allowed  to  keep  your  candle  as  long  as  jrou 
likel" 

"  Of  course  I  keep  it  till  I  go  to  bed !    Don't  you  do  so  too  1" 

"  But  if  you  are  as  long  as  you  like  about  going  to  bed,  you  may  do 
anything  you  please, — ^read  any  books  you  like,  after  they  are  all  in  bed 
and  asleep.  But  I  suppose,"  added  she  thoughtfully,  "that  the  old 
woman  downstairs  sees  how  much  candle  you  have  burned." 
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^  What  strange  notions  you  have,  Margaret,"  said  Kate,  almost  sadly, 
as  she  began  to  perceive  that  the  distance  that  separated  her  from  her 
sister  was  greater  than  she  had  at  first^een  it  to  be.  ^  lamas  long  as 
ever  I  like  about  going  to  bed — which  generally  is  as  short  as  I  can 
make  it ; — ^and  I  do  read  any  books  I  like  after  they  are  all  in  bed  and 
asleep ; — or  rather  I  wish  I  did,  and  should  do  so,  were  it  not  that  I 
am  always  a  great  deal  too  sleepy  myself  Are  you  good  at  keeping 
awake  1  I  wish  I  was !  And  as  to  die  old  woman  downstairs,  as  you 
call  her,  that  is  Miss  Immy ;  and  I  don't  think  she  looks  much  after 
the  candle-ends ; — ^though  it  must  be,  by  the  way,  about  the  only  thing 
that  she  don't  look  after,  for  she  looks  after  everything.  Dear  Miss 
Immy !  I  don't  know  what  Noll  and  I  should  do  without  Miss  Inmiy. 
And  you  must  learn  to  love  her  as  much  as  we  do." 

"Who  is  shel  Yomx gouvemante^  I  suppose.  What  a  queer  name, 
Miss  Immy!" 

"Miss  Immy,  Maigy  dear,  is  Miss  Imogene  Lindisfam,  the  sister  of 
our  grandfather,  Oliver  Lindisfam,  and  therefore  our  father's  aunt  She 
has  lived  at  the  Chase  all  her  life,  and  nothing  would  go  on  without 
her." 

"  What  a  strange  old  woman  she  seems !  I  don't  think  she  likes  me 
by  the  way  she  spoke  to  me.  And  who  is  that  extraordinary  looking 
man,  who  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  some  strange  thing  out  of  the 
Jardin  des  PlarUes  f" 

"The  extraordinary  looking  man,"  said  Kate,  laughing  heartily,  " is 
Matthew  Lindisfam,  Esquire,  commonly  called  Mr.  Mat ;  a  cousin  of 
Noll's,  also  inseparable  from  and  very  necessary  to  the  Chase.  We 
could  not  get  on  without  Mr.  Mat  You  will  see  him  looking  rather 
less  extraordinary  at  dinner  presently.  And  you  will  very  soon  get  to 
like  him  too,  as  well  as  Miss  Immy." 

"  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Margaret!"  cried  Kate,  and  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke ;  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  his  name 
is  Lindisfam  ?  Ask  Lady  Famleigh,  or  the  Dean,  or  old  Brian  Wyvill, 
pr  Dick  Cox  the  ploughboy,  whether  he  is  a  gentleman.  But  as  I  said 
before,"  she  continued,  putting  her  arm  round  her  sister's  waist  and 
kissing  her  cheek,  "  you  must  get  to  know  us  all  and  our  ways,  and 
then  you  will  understand  it  all  better,  and  come  to  be  one  of  us.  Of 
course  it  must  all  be  very  different  from  life  at  Paris,  and  all  very 
strange  to  you." 

"  Oh,  so  different  I"  said  Margaret 

"And  then  there  will  be  so  many  other  people  for  you  to  know'and 
to  like ; — ^Uncle  Theophilus  and  Lady  Sempronia; — and  first  and  fore- 
most my  own  darling  Lady  Famleigh.  And  then  I  must  introduce  you 
to  all  our  ^eaux  /    We  have  some  very  presentable  ones,  I  assure  you. 
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And  we  shall  have  such  lots  to  do.    And  now  we  must  be  thinking  of 
dressing  for  dinner.    You  have  to  unpack  your  things." 

"  Are  there  people  coming  to  dine  here  to-day  1"  asked  Margaret 
"No,  nobody.     There  will  not  be  a   soul  but  ourselves,"  replied 
Kate. 
"  But  must  we  dress  then  t"  asked  her  sister ;  "  why  should  we  do  so?/' 

**0h,  we  always  dress  for  dinner; — ^that  is,  put  on  an  evening 
dress,  you  know.  Noll  likes  it  I  think  I  had  better  ring  for  Sim- 
mons. She  is  our  maid,  between  us  two,  you  know.  If  you  don't  like 
setting  to  work  to  unpack,  now, — ^and  we  should  hardly  have  time 
before  dinner, — I  can  lend  you  anything." 

And  so  a  partial  unpacking  was  done ;  and  amid  perpetual  running  to 
and  fro  between  the  two  bedrooms  by  the  door  of  communication; — 
repeated  declarations  that  they  should  not  be  dressed  in  time  for  jdinner, 
and  warnings  from  Simmons  to  the  same  effect,  followed  by  fresh  interrup- 
tions for  admiration,  criticism,  and  comparison,  the  dressing  was  at  last 
done,  and  the  two  girls  hurried  down  the  great  staircase,  just  as  the 
last  bell  was  ringing,  leaving  both  their  rooms  strewed  with  a  chaos  of 
feminine  properties,  which  Simmons  declared  it  would  be  a  week's  work 
to  reduce  to  order. 

Of  course  during  the  entirety  of  the  couple  of  hours  thus  delightfully 
spent  by  the  two  sisters,  the  tongues  of  both  of  them  were  running  a 
well  contested  race ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  masculine 
pen  should  undertake  to  report  even  any  disjecta  membra  of  such  a 
conversation.  Simmons,  however,  though  her  tongue  was  not  altogether 
idle,  employed  her  eyes  and  ears  the  while  with  more  activity.  And  a 
brief  statement  of  her  report,  as  made  that  evening  to  the  assembled 
areopagus  in  the  servants'  hall,  may  perhaps  afford  the  judicious  reader 
as  much  insight  into  the  character  of  the  newly  arrived  Miss  Lindisfam, 
as  could  be  drawn  from  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  chatter  that  had  passed  between  the  two  girls. . 

Miss  Simmons  then  announced  it  as  her  opinion  that  Miss  Margaret 
was  "a  deep  one."  "'Twere  plain  enough  to  see,"  she  added,  "that 
her  maxim  was,  *Whaf  s  yours  is  mine ;  and  whaf  s  mine's  my  own.' " 

"Any  ways  she's  a  dewtiful  daater!"  said  old  Brian  Wyvill;  "I 
never  zeed  in  all  my  life, — and  that's  not  zaying  a  litde, — ^anything  so 
bewtiful  as  when  she  were  a  zupplicating  the  Squoire  like  on  the  stone 
steps.  'Twere  as  good  as  any  play ;  and  I've  zeed  a  many  of  'em  in 
my  time." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  rosy  Betty  housemaid,  V I  don't  like  the  colour 
of  her!" 

"  I  tell  you  all,"  rejoined  Simmons,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a 
somewhat  superior  position,  "  she  is  no  more  tu  be  compared  tu  our 
Miss  Kate  than  Lindis&m  church  is  tu  the  cathedral  of  Silverton." 
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"  'Twould  be  very  unreasonable,  and  very  unfair  on  her  to  expect 
she  should  be/'  said  Mr.  Banting ;  "  Miss  Kate's  Lindisfam  bred !" 

''Ay,"  said  the  cook,  ''and  Lindisfam  fed!  What  can  you  expect 
£rom  poor  creatures  that  live  on  bread  and  water  supe,  and  vrogs,  with 
a  bit  of  cabbage  on  Zundays  ]" 

The  self-evident  truth  of  this  proposition  was  recognised  by  a  chorus 
of  "Ay,  mdeed!" 

**  She's  a  sweet  pretty  lass,  anyway,"  said  Thomas  Tibbs  the  coach- 
man; "and  she  were  Lindisfam  bom,  if  she  weren't  Lindisfam  bred. 
And  there's  a  deal  in  blood." 

"  Ay !  there  be,"  said  Dick  Wyvill  the  groom,  a  son  of  old  Brian. 
"But  pretty  much  depends  on  the  way  they  are  broke." 

Meanwhile  the  dinner  in  the  parlour  had  passed  a  little  heavily. 
Notwithstanding  the  near  relationship  of  the  new-comer,  all  the  party 
were  conscious  of  a  certain  slight  degree  of  restraint  Miss  Immy 
was  nervously  afraid  that  her  domestic  arrangements  might  fail  in 
some  way  or  other  to  satisfy  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  her 
Parisian  niece.  She  had  held  a  long  consultation  with  the  cook 
respecting  the  production  of  some  sample  of  presumed  French  cookery; 
and  no  pains  had  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  a  squat-looking 
lump  of  imperfectly  baked  dough,  which  appeared  on  the  table  under 
the  appellation  of  a  vol-au-vent.  And  Miss  Immy  was  rather  disap- 
pointed, though  at  the  same  time  reassured  and  comforted  as  to  the 
future,  when  Miss  Margaret,  utterly  declining  to  try  the  vol-au-vent^ 
made  an  excellent  dinner  on  a. slice  of  roast-beef,  only  requesting  her 
Papa  to  cut  it  from  the  most  underdone  part,  and  rather  shocking  all 
present  by  observing  that  she  "loved  it  bleeding." 

Hannah  the  cook  gave  the  untouched  vol-au-vent  entire  to  Dick 
the  ploughboy,  and  drew  the  most  favourable  auguries  as  to  Maigaret's 
rapid  physical,  moral,  and  intel^ctual  improvement,  when  she  heard 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  young  lady  had  preferred  to  dine. 

Nevertheless,  the  dinner,  as  has  been  said,  passed  rather  heavily. 
The  Squire  himself  was  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  his  Parisian-bred  daughter  comfortable,  happy,  and  contented 
with  all  at  Lindisfam.  And  Mr.  Mat  was  tormented  by  suspicions 
that  the  new  member  of  the  family  might  tum  out  to  be  "fine," 
and  that  Paris  airs  might  be  even  worse  than  London  ones.  And 
Margaret  herself  was  labouring  under  the  influence  of  that  undefina- 
ble  sense  of  uneasiness  which  the  Italians  well  call  "  subjection." 
She  had  that  unpleasant  feeling  towards  Mr.  Mat  which  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  greatly  erred  in  one's  estimate  of  the 
social  position  of  anybody,  and  perhaps,  for  aught  one  can  tell, 
manifested  one's  mistake.  It  would  have  given  me  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  young  lady's  gentle  breeding,  if  she  had  at  once 
•    Vol.  I.  K 
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discovered  that  Mr.  Mat,  as  seen  In  his  green  coat  and  bufif 
gaiters,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  gentleman.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  blame  her  too  severely  for  having  mistaken 
him  for  a  gamekeeper.  As  to  her  father,  she  seemed  to  feel 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  utter  impossibility  of  calling  him 
"  Noll.'"  It  appeared  to  her  that  she  had  never  seen  so  striking  an 
impersonation  of  aristocratic  and  respect-compelling  dignity; — ^and 
she  was  not  far  wrong. 

The  evening  too  passed  slowly;  and  at  a  very  early  hour  it  was 
voted  nem,  con,  that  the  traveller  must  be  tired,  and  must  be  wanting 
to  go  to  bed.  But  there  was  one  matter  which  had  already  given 
Maigaret  much  pain  two  or  three  times  during  this  her  first  afternoon 
in  her  father^s  house ;  and  when,  as  they  were  all  taking  their  candle* 
Sticks  to  go  to  bed,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  adverting  to  the  subject, 
she  was  determined  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  the  evil  while  it  might 
3ret  be  not  incurable. 

*  Good  night,  Maigy,  my  darling,  and  God  bless  thee ! "  said  her 
father,  putting  one  hand  fondly  on  her  head,  and  kissing  her  on  the 
forehead 

**  Good  night.  Miss  Margy.  If  you  over-sleep  yourself  111  give  you 
a  rouse  in  the  morning  with  the  dogs  under  your  window;"  said 
Mr.  Mat 

"  Good  night,  Maigy  dear.  I  trust  your  bed  and  all  will  be  as  you 
like  it,  and  that  you  will  sleep  well,"  said  Miss  Immy. 

And,  "  Come  along,  Margy  dear !  We  sha*n*t  get  to  bed  before  we 
have  had  some  more  talk,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Kate. 

The  utterers  of  all  these  kindly  "good-nights"  had  little  notion  that 
they  were  inflicting  so  many  stabs  in  the  heart  of  the  object  of  them. 
But  so  it  was ;  and  the  reiterated  blows  were  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Was  her  migration  au  fond  du  province  to  involve  a  transformation  of 
herself  into  a  dairy-maid,  that  she  should  be  called  "  Margy  "i  It  was 
too  odious.  It  would  be  "  Meg"  next !  She  could  not  bear  it  And 
then  before  strangers  too;  they  would  no  doubt  do  the  same!  Before 
des  jcunes  gens!  She  should  sink  into  the  earth.  So  while  the  tears 
gathered  in  her  fine  eyes, — "tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine 
despair,"-^she  looked  round  on  the  blank  faces  of  the  little  circle 
gathered  about  her,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of 
unexceptionable  elegance,  exclaimed  in  tones  of  the  most  touching 
entreaty, — 

"  Oh  1  call  me  Marrgudrrwite ; — ^not  that  horrid  name.  My  father  ! 
my  sister !  dear  friends !  call  me  Marrgudrrwite  !"  she  said,  uttering  the 
word  in  a  miaaner  wholly  unattainable  by  insular  organs. 

The  little  party  looked  at  each  other  in  blaiUiL  dismay,  while  the  sup- 
pliant  continued  to  hold  her  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  Cf  drcular^i^^jpeaL 
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^My  love,"  said  the  Squire,  •*you  shall  be  called  any  way  you  hke 
best  Let  it  be  Margaret ;  but  I'U  be  shot  if  I  can  say  it  as  you  do, 
not  if  'twas  to  save  my  life." 

"To  my  thinking,  'Margy'  is  quite  a  pretty  name,"  said  Mr.  Mat, 
more  confinned  than  ever  in  his  suspicions  of  latent  '^finery." 

''But,  sissy  darling,"  said  Kate,  laughing  and  putting  her  arm 
caressingly  round  her  sister's  waist,  '^  I  am  as  bad  as  NolL  I  could  not 
say  the  name  as  you  say  it,  not  if  I  were  to  put  a  hot  chestnut  in  my 
mouth  every  time !  But  Til  never  say  *Margy*  again.  Let  me  say 
Maigaretl" 

''  I  think  that  people  ought  to  be  called  as  they  like  best,"  said  Miss 
Immy.  "  I've  been  called  Miss  Immy  nearly  four-score  years ;  and  I 
should  not  like  to  be  called  anything  else.  So  I  shall  always  call  her 
'Maxgy  sweet,'  since  that  is  what  she  likes  best  1" 

And  Miss  Immy  toddled  off,  holding  her  flat  candlestick  at  arm's 
length  in  front  of  her,  and  shaking  her  head  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
to  be  intended  to  express  the  most  irrevocable  determination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

%ALTER    ELLINGHAM. 

Lady  Farnleigh  had  asked  Kate,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  remem- 
ber, to  be  sure  to  ride  over  to  Wanstrow  not  later  than  the  next  day  but 
one  after  the  arrival  of  her  sister.  But  on  the  morrow  of  the  evening 
spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter,  Kate  heard  her  godmother's  cheery 
ringing  voice  in  the  hall,  asking  for  her  before  she  had  left  her  bedroom. 

She  was  just  about  doing  so,  and  hurrying  downstairs  to  be  in  time 
to  tell  the  servants  not  to  ring  the  breakfast-bell,  for  her  sister  was  still 
sleeping  and  she  would  not  have  her  wakened,  when  she  found  Lady 
Farnleigh  in  the  hall  in  her  riding-habit 

"What,  Kate  turned  sluggard!  you  too?  We  shall  have  the  larks 
lying  a-bed  till  the  sun  has  aired  the  world  for  them  next  I  doubted 
whether  I  should  be  in  time  for  breakfast ;  has  the  bell  rungl'^ 

"No.  And  I  want  to  prevent  them  from  ringing  it  this  morning. 
Margaret  is  still  fast  asleep^  and  I  won't  let  her  be  waked.  She  had  a 
fatiguing  journey  of  it,  you  know." 

"  But  it's  past  nine  o'clock,  child.  Our  new  sister  must  have  a  finely 
cultivated  talent  for  sleeping.    You  were  not  late,  I  suppose  1" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  rather  late, — ^that  is,  she  and  I  were. 
We  had  so  much  to  talk  of  to  each  other,  you  know.  How  good  of 
you  to  ride  over  this  morning,  you  good  fairy  of  a  godntamma !" 

"And  Hke  the  lairies  I  get  the  bloom  of  the  day  for  my  pains.  Such 
a  ride  1    It  IS  the  loveliest  morning."  . 

K  2 
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^'I  must  send  to  tell  Noll  and  the  others  that  there  is  to  be  no  bell 
this  morning,  or  else  the/U  be  waiting  for  it  And  then  we'll  go  to 
breakfast    You  must  be  ready  for  yours." 

"Sha'n't  be  sorry  to  get  it  I  had  no  thought  of  riding  over  tChday^ 
you  know ;  but  last  night  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  for  a  whole 
chapter  of  reasons." 

"  Of  which  any  one  would  have  been  sufficient,  I  should  hope." 
*'  Nevertheless  you  shall  have  them  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  could 
not  restrain  my  impatient  curiosity  to  see  what  our  new  sister  is  like. 
In  the  next  place,  I  thought  that  perhaps  she  might  ride  over  with  you 
to-morrow.  And  in  that  case,  it  would  be  more  seUn  its  convenances^ — 
and  we  must  be  upon  our  P's  and  Q*s  with  our  visitor  from  Paris,  you 
know, — that  I  should  call  first  upon  her.  It  is  not  the  usual  hour  for 
a  morning  call,  it  is  true  ;  but  no  doubt  she  will  consider  that  the  mode 
du  paysr 

^^She  will  consider  that  you  are  the  kindest  and  best  of  fairy 
godmothers !" 

'<  But  I  am  no  godmother  of  hers,  you  know,  fairy  or  mortal  But 
you  have  not  heard  all  my  reasons  for  coming  yet ;  I  am  come  to  ask 
permission  to  introduce  to  you  an  old  and  valued  friend." 

"  You  are  joking !  As  if  there  was  any  need  of  your  asking  per- 
mission to  bring  anybody  here !" 

'^  Nevertheless,  I  choose  upon  this  occasion  to  ask  permission ; — ^your 
fathet^s,  at  all  events.  Miss  Kate,  even  if  I  am  to  take  yours  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

''As  if  Noll  would  not  be  just  as  much  surprised  at  your  asking  as  I 
can  be!" 

«  Nevertheless,  I  say  again,  I  choose  in  this  case  to  let  you  all  know 
who  and  what  the  person  is  that  I  propose  to  bring  to  you,  before  I 
do  so." 

"  Is  he  something  so  very  terrible  then  1" 

''  I  had  not  said  that  it  was  a  '  he '  at  all,  Miss  Kate.  However,  you 
^e  right  It  is  a  '  he.'  And  as  for  the  terribleness  of  tim,  that  you 
must  judge  for  yourself.  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  one  in  whom  I  am 
greatly  interested." 

''And  surely  that  makes  all  other  information  on  the  subject  un- 
necessary." 

"Thanks,  Elate,  for  thinking  so.  But  I  don't  think  so.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Lord  Ellingham  1" 

"  I  have  seen  the  .name  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
that  is  all" 

"  Lord  Ellingham  has  been  a  widower  many  years  ;  and  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  him.  But  his  wife  was  the  dearest  friend  I  ever 
had — ^not  dearer,  perhaps,  than  your  mother,  Kate ;  but  at  all  .eyents 
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an  older  friend  She  was  the  friend  of  my  girlhood,  and  I  lost  her 
before  I  came  to  live  in  this  part  of  the  country*  She  left  her  husband 
with  four  young  sons.  The  gentleman  I  purpose  asking  your  father's 
permission  to  bring  here  is  the  third  of  these.  Lord  Ellingham,  I 
should  tell  you,  is  very  far  from  being  a  wealthy  man, — and  his  third 
son  is  a  very  poor  one,  pretty  nearly  as  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions for  his  daily  bread  as  any  one  of  your  fathers  labourers.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  my  friend  Walter  EUingham  is  by  no  means  what 
match-making  mammas  call  an  ^  eligible '  young  man.  He  has  not  been 
found  eligible  for  much  either,  poor  fellow,  by  his  masters,  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  His  father  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition, — 
though  of  course  that  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  at  thirty  years  of  age  Walter  EUingham,  *  Honourable  * 
though  he  be,  is  but  a  lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's  navy ;  and  thinks 
himself  fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  command  of  a  revenue  cutter, 
stationed  on  our  coast  here.  I  found  a  letter  when  I  got  home  yes- 
terday evening,  telling  me  all  about  it  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  come 
up  to  Wanstrow  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and  as  I  daresay  we  shall 
frequently  see  him  during  the  time  he  is  stationed  here,  I  purpose 
bringing  him  over  to  yoiL  And  that  is  the  third  reason  for  my  morn- 
ing ride." 

"  But  you  haven't  said  a  word,  you  m3rsterious  fairy  godmother,  to 
explain  why  you  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  special  permission  to 
make  us  this  present.  Of  course  you  will  send  him  up  to  Lindisfam 
in  a  pumpkin  drawn  by  eight  white  mice,  with  a  grasshopper  for  coach- 
man.    And  I  dp  hope  he'll  have  a  very  tall  feather  in  his  cap  1" 

"  Suffice  it  that  in  the  plenitude  of  my  fairy  wisdom  I  did  choose  to 
ask  permission  before  starting  the  pumpkin.  As  for  the  feather  in  his 
cap,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  come  in  due  time.  It  is  some  years 
since  I  have  seen  Walter,  but  from  my  remembrance  of  him,  I  should 
V  inclined  to  prefer  some  other  trade  to  that  of  a  smuggler  on  the 

'  •"*  •»<-  oresent     But  what  about  this  breakfast,  Kate  1" 
Sillshire  coas»jitov^  -     x^^^     ^he  event  of  yesterday  has 

"  I  must  go  and  look  after  Mtss  *_,  -  -      t  daresay  Miss 

put  us  all  out  of  our  usual  clockwork  order,  I  thimu     .  •  •  .v 

Immy  is  deep  in  speculation  as  to  the  modes  and  times  at  wmcxt 
French  people  get  up  and  get  their  breakfasts." 

"  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  the  Squire  by  myself.  I  suppose  I  shall 
find  him  in  the  study  1" 

"  Yes,  do.  And  tell  him  he  may  come  to  breakfast  without  waiting 
for  the  bell  this  morning." 

So  Lady  Famleigh  made  her  way  to  the  sanctum  which  country 
gentlemen  will  persist  in  calling  their  **  study,"  for  the  purpose  of  having 
five  njinutes'  conversation  with  the  Squire,  on  the  subject  which  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  in  a  rather  graver  tone  than  that  which  she  had 
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used  in  speaking  to  Kate ;  and  the  latter  went  to  discover  the  cause  of 
such  an  unprecedented  event  as  the  non-appearance  of  Miss  Ixnmy  in 
the  breakfast-room  exactly  as  the  clock  over  the  stables  struck  nine. 

It  was  very  nearly  a  quarter  past  that  hour,  when  the  family  party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new-comer,  met  in  the  breakfast-room. 

^^  Why,  Miss  Immy !  it's  near  a  quarter  past  nine,  as  I  am  a  living 
man,"  cried  the  Squire.  "  We  shall  begin  to  think  that  you  are  gettlbg 
old,  if  you  break  rules  in  this  way  !" 

'^Not  so  old  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  you  make  me  out,  Mr. 
Llndisfam ! "  said  Miss  Immy,  rattling  the  teacups  about  "The  dock 
is  ever  so  much  too  fast" 

"  I  dare  say  the  sun  got  up  a  little  before  his  time  when  he  saw 
it  was  such  a  lovely  morning." 

"  You  know  I  am  always  in  the  room  by  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Lindisfam ;" 
reiterated  Miss  Immy,  who  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than 
admit  that  she  was  late. 

"  Always !  It  shall  be  always  nine  o'clock  when  you  come  into 
the  breakfast-room;  as  it's  always  one  o'clock  in  Parson  Mayford's 
parish  out  on  the  moor  when  the  Parson  is  hungry.  The  clerk  sets 
the  church  clock  every  day  by  his  Reverence's  appetite  ;  and  they 
say  there's  no  parish  in  the  moor  keeps  such  good  time." 

"  I  think  I  must  get  Mr,  Mayford  to  come  and  stay  with  me  while  at 
Wanstrow,"  said  Lady  Famleigh,  "for  our  Wanstrow  clocks  are  always 
at  sixes  and  sevens." 

"  Ah !  but  the  Wanstrow  air  is  not  so  keen  as  it  is  on  the  moor. 
Parson's  appetite  would  be  slower  in  getting  its  edge  ;  and  your  Lady- 
ship would  be  half  an  hour  behind  time  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Mat 

**  1  should  get  you  to  calculate  the  difference,  and  work  out  the  mean 
time  accordingly,  Mr.  Mat;  will  you  be  my  astronomer  1" 

^  You  mean  gastronomer,  godmamma  !  That  would  be  more  what 
would  be  needed  for  the  business  in  hand,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  wonder  when  Margy  will  be  down.    No,  I  muitn'*-  •--   '*      ^ 
cried  the  Squire  correcting  himsdil     «  ^'^  • '      ,        ,  /; "  ""^^  ^ 
the  worid."  -"*  *^^  ^  wouldn't  vex  her  for 

...  uer !  what  should  vex  her  ?"  inquired  Lady  Famleigh. 

"  She  don't  like  being  called  Margy,"  explained  Kate ;  "  we  quite 
annoyed  her,  all  of  us,  by  calling  her  Margy.  She  has  been  used  to  be 
called  Marguerite.  And  I  am  afraid  I  hurt  her  last  night  by  laughing 
at  her  French  pronunciation  of  it — ^which  was  very  silly  of  me.  But 
we  put  it  all  right  afterwards." 

"And  you  were  half  the  night  in  doing  it,  I'll  bet  a  wager,"  said  the 
Squire ;  "  and  that's  why  she  can't  get  up  this  morning." 

"Yes,  we  were  rather  late.  Just  think  how  much  we  have  to  talk 
about,"  said  Kate. 
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'^  And  no  time  except  last  night  to  do  it  in,''  laughed  the  Squire. 

"And  she  must  be  tired  after  her  journey,  poor  lass,"  said  Mr.  Mat 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  stirring  by  this  time,"  said  Kate ;  **  I  will  go  and 
look  for  her." 

'<  I  am  going  into  Silverton ;  lias  anybody  any  commands  1 "  said  Mr. 
Mat 

"  Of  course  you  will  call  in  the  Close ;  and  tell  them  she  is  come. 
Say  that  we  shall  come  in  to-morrow,"  answered  Kate. 

"  1*11  take  the  dogs,  and  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  brook,"  said  the 
Squire. 

So  the  gentlemen  took  themselves  off;  Miss  Immy  toddled  off  to 
her  usual  domestic  avocations,  and  Lady  Famleigh  was  left  alone  in 
the  breakfast-room,  while  Kate  ran  upstairs  to  look  for  her  sister. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned,  bringing  down  Miss  Margaret 
with  her  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  she  was  presented  in  due  form 
to  Lady  Famleigh.  Margaret  executed  a  courtesy,  with  proper  eyelid 
ntaruge  to  match,  to  which  Mr.  Turveydrop,  or  any  other  equally 
competent  master  of  "  deportment,"  would  have  awarded  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  the  spot 

"You  have  had  plenty  of  warm-hearted  welcoming  to  Lindisfarn,  but 
jou  must  let  me  say  welcome  to  Sillshire,  Marguerite ;  for  ^we  Zillshire 
volk,'  as  Mr.  Mat  loves  to  say,  look  upon  Sillshire  as  a  common  posses- 
sion, of  which  we  are  all  uncommonly  proud." 

"  It  is  a  nice  country ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  madame,  ...  my  lady,"  said 
Margaret,  correcting  herself  and  blushing  painfully. 

"Oh,  you  must  not  'my  lady'  me;  Kate  here  calls  me  all  sorts  of 
names,  .  •*.  very  bad  ones  sometimes!"  said  Lady  Famleigh,  idth 
moek  gravity. 

Margaret  threw  her  fine  eyes,  eloquent  with  surprised  and  sonowful 
leproachfiilness,  on  her  sister. 

"  But  then,"  continued  Lady  Famleigh,  as  she  shot,  on  her  side,  a 
glance  of  shrewd  observation  on  Margaret,  "  Kate  has  a  sad  habit  of 
calling  names." 

"Madame  de  RenneviUe  strictly  forbade  me  ever  to  do  such  a 
thing,"  rejoined  Margaret;  "she  always  said  that  there  was  nothing 
more  vulgar." 

"  We  must  send  Kate  to  the  school  where  '  them  as  learns  manners 
pays  twopence  extra,'  .  .  .  and  pay  the  twopence  for  her!"  said  Lady 
Famleigh,  with  a  queer  look  at  Kate;  while  Margaret  opened  her 
magnificent  large  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  in  utterly  mystified 
astonishment 

"But  however  we  call  one  another,"  continued  Lady  Famleigh, 
changing  her  tone,  "we  must  leam,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfam,  to  be 
very  great  friends ;  for  your  poor  dear  mother  loved  me,  and  I  loved 
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her  very  dearly.    Love  between  you  and  me  is  a  matter  of  inheri- 
tance." 

"  You  are  very  good,  madame.  I  never  had  the  happiness  to  know 
my  sainted  mother/'  said  Margaret  with  a  sigh,  the  profundity  of 
which  was  measured  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy  to  the  exact  require- 
ment of  the  nicest  propriety  on  the  occasion. 

"  Here  comes  some  hot  coffee  for  you,  Maigaret  dear,"  said  Kate. 
We  all  take  tea,  but  Miss  Immy  thought  that  you  probably  took 
coffee ;  and  here  is  some  of  our  famous  Sillshire  cream.  Now  what 
will  you  have  to  eat  1  a  fresh  egg,  warranted  under  Miss  Imm/s  own 
sign-manual  to  have  been  laid  this  morning)  See,  there  is  the  dear  old 
soul's  mark  !  If  the  egg  were  to  be  taken  from  the  nest  to  be  put  into 
the  saucepan  the  next  instant.  Miss  Immy  would  insist  on  marking  it 
with  the  day  of  the  month,  before  it  was  boiled." 

"  Only  a  bit  of  bread,  if  you  please,"  replied  the  Parisian-bred  girl. 
''  And  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  hot  milk  with  my  coffee,  if  I 
might" 

*^  Instead  of  our  Sillshire  cream  ?  You  shall  have  what  you  like, 
darling,  but  we  must  keep  it  a  close  secret  What  will  Sillshire 
sayl" 

"  I  am  afraid  the  cream  is  too  rich.  I  always  take  coffee  and  milk 
and  a  bit  of  bread  ; — ^nothing  else." 

"  Ah !  Sillshire  air  will  soon  avenge  your  neglect  of  our  good  things," 
said  Lady  Famleigh.  "  "  Do   you  ride.  Marguerite  V* 

"  I  have  never  been  on  a  horse ;  .  .  .  Madame  de  Renneville  did  not 
consider  mounting  on  horseback  in  all  respects  desirable." 

Lady  Famleigh  and  Kate  exchanged  glances  involuntarily,  and  the 
former  said,  "  I  dare  say  Madame  de  Renneville  may  have  been  righ^ 
as  regards  Paris;  but  you  can  understand,  my  dear,  that  it  is  of  course 
a  very  different  thing  here..  Kate  and  I  ride  a  great  deal ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  ride  with  us.  You  must  learn  at  once.  Mr.  Mat  will  be  an 
excellent  riding-master  for  you."     - 

"It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  ride  with  you.  Lady  Famleigh,** 
replied  Margaret, with  just  the  slightest  perceptible  accent  on  the  "you;" 
"  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  very  stupid  at  it" 

"  Oh,  you  would  soon  leam,  with  Mr.  Mat  for  your  master,"  rejoined 
Kate. 

"Kate  was  to  have  ridden  over  to   see  nle  to-morrow,"   pursued 
Lady  Famleigh,  "and  I  hoped  that  you  would  have  come  with  her;- 
but  now  it  seems  you  are  to  go  into  Silverton  to-morrow  ;  and  the  day 
after — ^has  Kate  told  you  ? — I  am  going  to  bring  an  old  friend  of  mine 
to  make  acquaintance  with  you  all  here." 

"  No,  I  have  not  told  her  yet,"  'said  Kate.    "  An  accession  to  our 
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ratber  limited  assortment  of  beaux,  Maigaiet  I  .  .  •  Mr.  •  •  •  or  Captain 
should  I  say  r 

^'Captain,  by  courtesy,"  said  Lady  Famleigh,  ''though  that  is 
not  his  real  rank  in  the  Navy.  But  he  is  called  Captain.  ...  the 
Honourable  Captaip  £llingham." 

''The  Honourable  Captain  Ellingham.  Is  he  the  son  of  a  Lord, 
then)"  asked  Maigaret,  who  seemed  remarkably  well  versed  in  such 
niceties  of  English  social  distinctions,  for  a  young  lady  whose  entire 
life  had  been  spent  in  France.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Madame 
de  Rennevilie  had  given  her  personal  care  to  that  branch  of  her  niece's 
education.  . 

"Yes,  Walter  Ellingham  is  the  son  of  Lord  Ellingham;  but  for 
all  that  he  is  a  very  poor  man,  Margaret,"  replied  Lady  Famleigh. 

"Are  Lords  ever  poor  1"  asked  Maigaret,  with  a  surprised  and  some- 
what disappointed  expression  of  face. 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  a  poor  Lord  is  unfortunately  a  by  no  means  unpre- 
cedented phenomenon,"  replied  Lady  Famleigh.  "And  what  is  still 
more  lamentable,  and  still  more  to  the  purpose,  when  a  Lord  is  poor, 
his  third  son  is  apt  to  be  still  poorer." 

"And  the  Honourable  Captain  Ellingham  is  Lord  Ellingham's  third 
son  1"  asked  Maigaret 

"  Even  so,"  said  Lady  Famleigh. 

"Is  the  Mr.  Falconer  you  were  telling  me  of  last  night,  Kate, 
a  poor  man  too  ? "  asked  Margaret  after  a  pause. 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Kate;  ''I  don't  know  at  alL  I  never 
remembef  to  have  heard  the  subject  alluded  to.  But  he  is  old  Mr. 
Falconer's  only  child,  and  I  should  suppose  that  he  must  be  rich." 

"Oh  yes !  there  is  no  mistake  about  that  at  all,"  said  Lady 
Famleigh ; "  Mr.  Falconer  die  banker  is  well  known  to  be  a  very 
'warm'  man,  and  if  you  are  not  English  enough  yet,  Maxgaiet,  my 
dear,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  you  will  at  least  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Mr. 
Freddy  Falconer  is  an  extremely  desirable  ^parti^  You  will  find 
that  all  the  young  ladies  at  Silverton,  including  yoiu:  sister/'  continued 
Lady  Famleigh,  with  an  archly  malicious  look  at  Kate,  "consider 
him  such,  and  all  the  old  ladies  too  ...  .  except  one." 

"You  are  always  to  pay  implicit  attention  to  all  Lady  Famleigh 
ss^  sister  dear,  when  she  talks  common  sense,"  said  Elate,  "but  you 
are  never  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  awprd  she  utters  when 
she  has  got  her  nonsense-cap  on.  And  if  you  are  in  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  you  have  only  to  ask  me ;  for  I  am  her  goddaughter,  and 
know  tiie  ways  of  her." 

"  That  is  calling  me  a  fool,  by  implication,  and  you  have  been  told, 
Kate,  once  this  morning  already,  on  the  authority  of  Madame  de  Renne- 
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yille,"  said  Lady  Famleigh  grasseyani  in  the  most  perfect  Parisian 
style,  "how  vulgar  it  is  to  do  so.  But  I  am  afraid  you  are  incorrigible. 
What  can  we  do  to  improve  her  manners,  my  dear  V 

'^I  am  sijre  I  shall  always  be  very  happy,"  began  poor  Margaret, 
dropping  her  eyelids,  and  speaking  with  a  sort  of  purring  consciousness 
of  superiority. 

But  Kate,  who,  as  she  had  very  truly  said,  knew  the  vffsf%  of  her 
godmother,  and  perceived  with  dismay  that  she  was  beginning  already 
to  conceive  a  prejudice  against  Margaret,  hurried  to  rescue  her  from 
the  damaging  and  dangerous  position  which  she  saw  was  being 
prepared  for  her. 

•'Now,  you  malicious  faiiy  godmother,  don't  be  hypocritical  It 
was  you  who  told  Maigaret  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  you  bad 
names.  What  could  she  think  %  And  her  remark  thereon  was  very 
natural.  Now  I  won't  let  you  turn  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  into  the 
shape  of  a  great  white  cat,  and  hunt  her,  poor  little  mouse,  all  round 
die  room.  I  can  see  by  the  look  of  you  that  that  is  what  you're 
bent  on." 

"  What  would  Madame  de  Renneville  say  to  that  ?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Famleigh,  turning  to  Maigaret  with  a  look  of  appeal. 

"  Never  mind  Madame  de  Renneville  .  .  .  ."  began  Kate. 

"  Katej"  cried  Margaret,  in  a  tone  deeply  laden  with  reproach,  but 
skilfully  modulated  so  as  to  seem  uttered  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
and  casting  her  eyes  on  her  sister  with  an  appealing  look  of  warning, 
reproof,  and  tenderness  combined. 

And  "  Kate !"  re-echoed  Lady  Famleigh,  in  a  similar  tone,  and  with 
a  similar  look. 

It  became  very  evident  to  Kate's  experienced  perception  that  her 
godmamma  was  getting  dangerous,  and  was  bent  on  mischief 
But  she  was  fidly  determined  to  prevent,  or  at  all  events  not  to  contri- 
bute to  her  sistet^s  becoming  the  victim  of  it  It  was  as  much  as  she 
could  do  to  prevent  herself  from  laughing  at  Lady  Famleigh's  last  bit 
of  parody.    But  biting  her  lips  to  preserve  her  gravity,  she  continued : 

^  What  I  wanted  to  say,  was  to  ask  on  what  audiority  yon  include 
me  among  the  young  ladies  who  are  so  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Falconer's  eligibility." 

''  Kate !"  said  her  incorrigible  ladyship  again,  in  the  same  accent  and 
manner  as  before.  But  having  been  admonished  by  a  look  of  entreaty 
from  her  goddaughter,  administered  aside^  which  she  perfectly  well 
understood,  she  said : 

«  Why,  do  you  not  think  sot  Does  anybody  not  diink  so  !  Is  he 
not  very  undeniably  an  eligible  */tfr/r  7'  Margaret  very  judiciously 
asked,  before  making  up  her  mind  on  the  subject,  whedier  he  too  was 
as  poor  as  Walter  EDingham.    But  we,  who  are  well  informed  on  that 
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point  can  have  no  doubts  on  the  subject  Why,  old  Mr.  Falconer  must 
be  made  of  gold ;  whereas  my  poor  friend  Walter  has  but  one  bit-^f 
gold  belonging  to  him,  to  the  best  of  my  belief!  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  which  is  the  eligible  and  which  is  the  ineligible  man. 
It  is  clear  enough,  isdt  not,  Margaret  V 

But  Kate,  who  was  very  anxious  that  her  sister  should  not  put  her 
foot  into  the  spring-trap  thus  laid  for  her,  but  who  nevertheless  feared, 
in  a  manner  which  she  unquestionably  would  not  have  feared  a  few 
hours  ago,  that  Maigaret  might,  if  left  to  herself,  run  a  danger  of  doing 
so,  once  again  hurried  to  the  rescue,  by  saying : 

*'One  bit  of  gold!  What  can  you  mean,  you  enigmatical  fairy f 
What  is  the  one  bit  of  gold  that  Captain  Ellingham  possesses,  and 
how  did  he  come  ]by  it  V 

"  Really  I  do  not  know  how  he  came  by  it  j  but  I  never  knew  him 
without  it     He  always  carries  it  inside  his  waistcoat" 

"  What,  a  gold  watch?"  asked  Maigaret  innocently. 

"  To  be  sure,  a  gold  watch,"  replied  Lady  Famleigh ;  "  wlTat  in  the 
world  else  of  gold  could  a  man  have  thereabouts  1  How  dull  you  are, 
Kate,  this  q^ming." 

*'  I  always  am  dull  at  riddles  ;  but  we  all  know  that  a  man  carries  a 
heart  inside  his  waistcoat ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  article  that  your 
fiiend  has  of  gold,  as  you  say.  I  see,  at  all  events,  that  he  is  a 
favourite  of  yours,  godmamma." 

"He  is,"  said  Lady  Famleigh  briefly;  "and  you  will  all  of  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging,"  she  continued,  "  whether  he  deserves 
to  be  so,  for  your  father  has  very  kindly  bidden  me  to  bring  him  to 
dine  here  the  day  afler  to-morrow.  And  now,  girls,  I  shall  leave  you  ; 
for  of  course  you  want  to  be  alone  together.  May  I  ask  if  Giles  is 
there  1" 

"  Ytl  ^ut  come  down  with  us  to  the  stables,  and  mount  there; 
I  want  to  show  Birdie  to  Margaret" 

Birdie  was  a  beautiful  black  mare,  nearly  thoroupi-bred,  which  had 
been  a  present  from  Lady  Famleigh  to  her  goddaughter ;  and  of  all 
her  treasures  it  was  the  one  which  Kate  valued  the  most,  and  was  the 
most  proud  of.  A  competent  judge  would  have  found  a  long  list  of 
good  points  to  admire  in  Birdie ;  but  even  the  most  unskilled  eye  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  coat,  glossier  than 
satin ;  by  the  fineness  of  the  skin,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  veins 
in  the  neck  showing  through  it ;  by  the  dainty  elegance  of  the  legs 
and  pasterns;  and  above  all,  by  the  beauty  of  the  small  head, 
with  its  eyes,  as  keen,  Kate  used  to  say,  as  a  hawk's,  and  as  gentle  as 
a  dove's.  ^ 

Margaret  was  accordingly  much  struck  by  Birdie's  beauty,  as  the 
groom  walked  her  about  the  stable-yard  for  the  ladies  to  look  at 
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I 
<'0h  what  a  lovely  creature!"  she  exdaimed;  "I  do  not  wonder  j 

that  you  are  fond  of  riding  on  such  a  horse  as  that.  But  it  would  be  a 
very  different  thing  to  ride  on  any  one  of  these  great  clumsy  looking 
beasts.  I  can  never  expect  to  have  such  a  horse  as  that  to  ridel** 
lamented  Maigaret,  as  she  very  accurately  figured  to  herself  the  charming 
picture  she  would  make,  mounted  in  a  becoming  amazon  costume  upon 
so  showily  beautiful  a  steed. 

^'You  shall  ride  Birdie,  sister  dear,  and  welcome,  as  soon  as  you 
have  made  some  little  progress  under  Mr.  Mat's  tuition;  but  I  think 
you  must  begin  with  something  a  little  steadier;  for  my  darling  Birdie, 
though  she  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  is  apt  to  be  a  litde  lively,  the  pretty 
creature.'' 

''But  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  something  steadier,"  pouted 
Margaret 

<< Nevertheless  it  is  my  advice,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Famleigh,  ''that 
you  do  not  attempt  to  mount  Birdie  till  Mr.  Mat  is  ready  to  give  you  a 
certificate  of  competency.    Birdie  is  not  for  every  one's  riding. " 

"But  Kate  can  ride  her,"  returned  Margaret  somewhat  dis- 
contentedly. .  m 

"Ay!  but  Kate,  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Famleigh,  "is  about  the 
best  lady  rider  in  the  county.  Good  bye,  girls.  You  must  give  me  an  early 
day  at  Wanstrow,  my  dear.  When  shall  it  be)  why  not  Wednesday  1  I  am 
to  dine  heie  on  Friday,  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Will  you  say  Wednesday, 
Kate?  Make  your  father  come  if  you  can.  If  not,  get  Mr.  Mat  to  come 
over  with  you.    And  come  early." 

"  I  do  not  think  Papa  will  come,"  said  Kate,  but  we  shall  be  delighted. 
Mr.  Mat  shall  drive  Margaret  in  the  gig,  and  I  will  ride." 

"Thafs  agreed  thea  Good  bye." 

"Now  shall  I  show  you  the  garden f'  saiu  KitC,  2!^J^^  *^  ^^  ^^^ 
had  watched  Lady  Famleigh  as  she  rode  down  towj^ds  the  .lodge  tffl 
she  was  out  of  sight 

"No,  not  now,  I  think.  Let  us  go  and  finish  unpacking  and  putting 
away  my  things.  I  have  ever  so  many  more  things  to  show  you.  And 
besides  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  this  Mr.  Falconer." 

"The  all  is  soon  told,"  said  Kate;  "but  first  you  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  godmother;  is  she  not  a  dariingl" 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  like  her  or  not, "  said  Margaret  "  I  feel 
somehow  not  safe  with  her;  and  I  can't  quite  make  her  out  One 
thing  was  quite  dear,  that  she  was  not  well  pleased  with  your  calling 
her  a  faiiy,  and  making  fun  of  her  in  that  way.  Tell  me,"  added  she 
musingly,  after  a  pause,  during  which  Kate  had  been  pondering  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  attempt  making  her  sister  understand  Lady 
Famleigh  a  little  better  at  once  or  to  leave  it  to  time  to  do  so ;  "  tell 
me  whether  the  six  thousand  pounds  that  you  are  to  have  from  her — 
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that  is,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  is  it  not) — are  settled  on 
you,  or  only  given  you  by  her  will!" 

"I  declare  I  don't  know,"  returned  Kate,  surprised;  "I  had  never 
thought  about  it    No  doubt  Papa  knows  all  about  it;  why  do  you  ask  V 

**  Oh!  only  that  the  one  is  certain,  and  the  other  uncertain.     That  is 
all,"  answered  Margaret 

(To  ^  cMtinued,) 


A  REASON  FOR  BEAUTY. 

If  I  call  you  beautiful, 
Tis  not  wholly, 
Dear,  and  solely. 
From  a  reverence  dutiful 

For  that  Nature,  whose  frank  grace 
Did  such  varied  beauties  place 
In  that  masterpiece,  your  face. 

Pure  and  sweet  and  lowly. 

Nor  because  so  tender  is, 
In  completeness. 
Your  smile's  sweetness, — 
Or  your  hand  so  slender  is, 

Or  so  golden-fine  your  hair. 
Or  your  lips  so  ruddy-rare. 
Or  your  dress  so  passing  fair, 
In  its  maiden  neatness. 

Nor  because  you  raise  me,  sweet, — 
Inly  move  me 
Aye  to  prove  me 
Worthy  that  you  praise  me,  sweet — 
But  because  grace,  glance,  and  tone, 
I  can  feel,  are  all  mine  own — 
Mine  entirely—- mine  alone: — 

Tis  because  you  love  mel 

Thomas  Hood. 
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UTILITARIANISM  AND    CHIUSTIANITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.   LLEWELYN    DAVIES. 

It  is  a  wholesome  characteristic  of  the  better  class  of  modern 
controversy,  that  a  sensible  disputant  is  more  anxious  to  find  room  in 
his  own  system  for  the  principles  of  his  opponent,  than  to  prove  them 
to  be  absurd  and  untenable.  Controversialists  are  expected  to  remem- 
ber that  any  one  who  is  worth  opposing  is  not  likely  to  be  altogether  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  the  truth  maintained  by  any  man,  in  conjunction 
with  whatever  errors,  cannot  be  safely  or  justly  involved  in  a  promiscuous 
condemnation.  As  in  practical  politics,  so  in  speculation,  we  seek  to 
"  annex  "  and  incorporate  the  territory  of  a  rival,  rather  than  to  devastate 
it  with  fire  and  sword.  We  try  to  show  that  it  properly  belongs  to  us, 
although  by  some  mistake  it  is  being  claimed  by  the  other  side.  Such 
a  habit  not  only  disposes  us  to  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  but  it  is  also 
manifestly  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  brief  but  important  treatise  on  utilitarianism,  has 
to  some  extent  illustrated  this  method.  He  claims  for  his  system 
several  advantages  which  common  opinion  has  firequently  associated 
with  anti-utilitarian  views.  He  has  made  it  impossible  to  repeat  certain 
objections  which  have  been  currently  urged  against  utilitarianism. 
And  his  case  is  so  manifestly  strong,  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  any 
one  who  does  not  think  with  him  to  find  some  means  of  assimilating 
the  greater  part  of  his  doctrine.  Those,  for  example,  who  would  defend 
the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  must  endeavour  to  annex  rather 
than  to  overthrow  Mr.  Mill's  utilitarianism.  His  discourse  in  defence 
of  this  doctrine,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  least  original  of  his  works, 
shares  the  remarkable  qualities  which  have  made  his  name  so  great 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  proves  himself  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
irresistible  reasoners  in  all  the  ranks  of  philosophy.  His  acute 
penetration  is  balanced  by  a  comprehensiveness  of  observation, 
and  by  a  cautious  temper,  which  have  preserved  him  in  a  singular 
degree  from  the  smaller  errors.  He  does  the  utmost  justice  to 
own  views  without  misrepresenting  the  views  of  those  from  whom  he 
differs.  He  must  be  approached  therefore  with  profound  respect  by 
the  intelligent  and  by  the  candid.  It  is  certainly  with  this  feeling 
towards  him  that  I  am  now  proposing  to  consider  Mr.  Mill's  views 
as  to  the  foundations  of  morality  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

The  word  utilitarianism  is  of  recent  origin,  having  been  first  brought 
into  use,  as  he  infonns  us,*  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  himself.  But  Mr.  Mill 
makes  no  claim  to  be  anything  more  than  the  expositor  and  defender 

*  Utilitarianism,  page  9. 
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of  the  doctrine  which  it  represents.  A  utilitarian  is  one  who  makes 
lUilify  the  sole  basis  of  morality.  According  to  this  doctrine^  an 
action  is  right  or  wrong,  simply  according  as  it  is  useful  or  hurtful  to 
mankind.  Traces  of  such  a  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  moral 
speculations  of  every  age  and  country.  But,  for  such  an  express  and 
elaborate  reference  of  all  mcNral  distinctions  to  utility  as  would  naturally 
occasion  a  particular  school  of  moralists  to  be  called  Utilitarian,  the 
chief  credit  belongs  to  Hume's  **  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals."  Not  much,  it  would  seem,  can  be  added  to  Hume's 
utilitarianism.  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  is  precisely  that  of  Hume,  whose 
argument  also  seems  to  me  no  less  clear  and  convincing,  whilst  it  is 
more  lively  and  agreeable,  than  that  oi  his  great  successor.  It  is  due^ 
however,  to  Mr.  Mill  to  admit  that,  if  be  is  not  so  entertaining  as 
Hume,  he  is  far  more  earnest  and  more  respectful  towards  those  who 
differ  from  him. 

The  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  one  foundation  of  moral  distinctions 
has  been  perverted  in  the  public  mind,  as  Mr.  Mill  complains,  by 
certain  particular  misconceptions.  It  has  been  supposed  that  usefid* 
ness  is  antithetical  to  beauty,  and  that  a  utilitarian  is  one  who  despises 
the  gratification  of  taste.  This  error  disappears  at  once  before  d\e 
explanation,  that  in  the  useful  is  included  all  that  is  agreeable  to  human 
nature.  Again,  utilitarianism  has  been  charged  with  deference  to 
expediency  rather  than  to  principle.  But,  "if  by  the  expedient  is 
meant  that  which  is  expe^nt  for  some  immediate  object,  some 
temporary  purpose,  but  which  violates  a  rule  whose  observance  is 
esqpedient  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the  expedient,  in  this'  sense,  instead 
of  being  the  same  thing  with  the  useful,  is  a  branch  of  the  hurtful ;"  * 
and  the  utilitarian  has  no  more  leaning  towards  it  than  the  most 
transcendental  moralist.  When  once  a  rule  has  been  established 
upon  general  utility,  it  is  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  utilitarian 
as  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  else.  Xhe  question  between  Mr.  Mill  and 
those  whom  he  opposes  is  not  whether  moral  distinctions  are  real  and 
important,  but  in  what  they  take  their  rise.  Mn  Mill  sa3rs,  in  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  which  well-being  must  ultimately  be  resolved 
into  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain.  Others  say,  in  certain  i  priori 
principles,  which  are  axiomatic  to  the  human  mind,  and  from  which 
moral  rules  are  deduced  In  either  case,  the  moral  rules,  when 
ascertained,  may  be  held  to  have  the  same  authority.  But  the  most 
serious  injustice  done  to  utilitarianism  is  that  which  confounds  it  with 
the  philosophy  of  selfishness.  The  morality  ci  self-devotion,  as  Mr. 
Mill  fairly  maintains,  belongs  as  much  to  the  utilitarian  as  to  the  stoic 
or  the  transcendentalist     In  his  '^  Inquiry,"  Hume  arguest  honestly 

•  Utilitarianism,  page  32.  f  Inqmry,  Section  ii.  part  i. 
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and  strongly  against  those  who  would  txace  virtue  to  self-interest    An 
action  is  right,  according  to  the  utilitarian  hypothesis^  not  because  it 
promotes  my  interest,  but  because  it  promotes  the  general  interest  of 
mankind.     If,  therefore,  there   be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  by 
sacrificing  myself  I  may  increase  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the 
utilitarian  theory  would  bid  me  devote  myself     It  is  "  right "  for  me  to 
expose  myself  to  poverty,  to  disease,  to  death  itself,  apart  from  any 
ampensation,  if  by  so  doing,  I  can  benefit  my  fellow  creatures  more  than 
I  injiure  myself     This  law,  in  a  philosophy  which  takes  no  account  of  a 
life  alter  death,  like  the  pliilosophy  of  Hume,  of  Bentham,  and  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  is  more  crushing  to  self-regard  than  any  principle  which  has  ever 
received  a  religious  sanction.    Paley  taught  ^at  to  suffer  in  this  life 
was  sometimes  reasonable,  because  there  was  a  prospect  of  being 
rewarded  for  it  in  the  next  life.    Pale/s  view  of  reward  was  lower  and 
more  material  than  the  properly  Christian  view ;  but  our  Lord  Himself 
alwa3rs  annexed  reward  to  sacrifice.    He  said  *'  Let  a  man  deny  himself/' 
but  he  added,  *'He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shaU  find  it"    We 
cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  what  Mr.  Mill  tells  us,  that  ''those 
amongst  the  objectors  to  utilitarianism  who  entertain  anything  like  a 
just  idea  of  its  disinterested  character,  sometimes  find  fault  with  its 
standard  as  being  too  high  for  humanity."*    Certainly,  when  we  have 
once  apprehended  its  character,  whether  we  speak  of  its  standard  as ''  too 
high"  or  not,  we  shall  not  chaige  it  with  reducing  duty  to  self-interest 
The  utilitarian  philosophy,  through  its  implied  negations,  may  confound 
the  faith  and  hope  of  humanity,  and  so  may  discourage  die  hearty  efforts 
of  self-sacrifice ;  but  that  which  says  to  a  man,  ^  Give  up  your  only 
happiness,  if  by  so  doing  you  may  supply  a  laiger  quantity  of  happiness 
to  others,"  does  not  professedly  or  intentionally  minister  to  self-love. 

If  there  is  any  excuse  for  tiie  error  which  confounds  such  a  philo- 
sophy with  that  of  self-interest,  it  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  analytical 
reduction  of  all  human  well-being  to  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain, 
makes  a  disagreeable  impression  on  most  of  us.  All  the  higher  mora- 
lity, including  the  utilitarian,  teaches  individuals  to  set  duty  above 
pleasure ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  general  philo- 
sophy of  duty,  it  should  be  felt  to  be  improper  to  set  pleasure  above 
duty.  The  Christian  morality  teaches,  '*  It  will  be  better  for  you,  as 
well  as  for  others,  that  you  should  prefer  duty  to  pleasure ;"  and  we 
dannot  easily  remember  that  the  utilitarian  morality  teaches,  "  It  may 
not  be  better  for  yourself,  because  nothing  is  better  than  pleasure,  but 
you  ought  to  do  it  nevertheless^  because  the  greater  quantity  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  less."  The  supreme  importance  attached  to  pleasure  as 
pleasure,    the    supreme   indifference  enjoined  as  to  whether  it  is  my 

*  Pageafi. 
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pleastire  or  somebody  else's, — are  confusing  to  those  who  have  received 
the  ordinary  education.  A  good  deal  of  the  confusion  is  dispersed  by 
attending  to  the  definition  of  pleasure.  The  most  exalted  virtue  is 
not  only  brought  into  the  category  of  what  is  pleasant,  but  is  made  the 
most  pleasant  of  all  things,  by  showing  that  those  who  are  really 
acquainted  with  it,  would  not  deliberately  surrender  it  for  the  sake  of 
lower  pleasures.  The  utilitarian  therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  pleasure 
in  the  abstract,  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  practice  of  self-denying  benevolence. 

Another  protest  which  Mr.  Mill  includes  in  his  exposition  of  utili- 
tarianism is  so  important  to  us,  that  I  will  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
"  We  not  uncommonly  hear  the  doctrine  of  utility  inveighed  against 
as  a  godless  doctrine.  If  it  be  necessary  to  say  anything  at  all  against 
so  mere  an  assumption,  we  may  say  that  the  question  depends  upon 
what  idea  we  have  formed  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity.  If  it 
be  a  true  belief  that  God  desires,  above  all  things,  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  and  that  that  was  his  purpose  in  their  creation,  utility 
is  not  only  not  a  godless  doctrine,  but  more  profoundly  religious  than  any 
other.  If  it  be  meant  that  utilitarianism  does  not  recognise  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  the  supreme  law  of  morals,  I  answer,  that  a  utilitarian 
who  believes  in  the  perfect-  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  necessarily 
believes  that  whatever  God  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  on  the  subject 
t)f  morals,  must  fulfil  the  requirements  of  utility  in  a  supreme  degree. 
But  others  besides  utilitarians  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Christian 
revelation  was  intended,-and  is  fitted,  to  inform  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  mankind  with  a  spirit  which  should  enable  them  to  find  for  themselves 
what  is  right,  and  incline  them  to  do  it  when  found,  rather  than  to  tell 
them,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  what  it  is ;  and  that  we  need 
a  doctrine  of  ethics  carefully  followed  out,  to  interpret  to  us  the  will 
of  God.  Whether  this  opinion  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  superfluous  here 
to  discuss;  since  whatever  aid  religion,  either  natural  or  revealed, 
can  afford  to  ethical  investigation,  is  as  open  to  the  utilitarian  moralist 
as  to  any  other.  He  can  use  it  as  the  testimony  of  God  to  the  useful- 
ness or  the  hurtfulness  of  any  given  course  of  action,  by  as  good  a  right 
as  others  can  use  it  for  the  indication  of  a  transcendental  law,  having 
no  connexion  with  usefulness  or  with  happiness."  * 

It  would  be  unjust,  I  am  sure,  to  question  the  bona  fides  of  this 
passage.  Mr.  Mill  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he  could  to  conciliate 
those  who  believe  in  a  *-*  revealed  will  of  God,"  by  showing  them  that 
in  adopting  his  views  they  would  not  necessarily  give  up  their  own ; 
and  the  whole  manner  of  the  passage,  and  especially  the  remarkable 
account  of  a  supposed  purpose  of  the  Christian  revelation,  seem  to 

*  Pages  30,  31. 
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fthow  not  only  a  courteous  but  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  faith  of 
Christians.  There  is  a  utilitarianism  which  is  "  profoundly  religious" 
and  Christian.  How  this  would  necessarily  diflfer  from  Mr.  Mill's,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  presently.  Perhaps  also  there  is  a  kind  of  Theism 
and  Christianity  which  could  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Mill's  utili- 
tarianism. Those  who  think  of  God  as  the  name  of  a  Being  whom  it 
is  impossible  for  man  really  to  know,  and  whose  theory  of  a  revelation 
is  that  it  is  regulative  only,  or  a  system  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
man's  life,  may  logically  hold  that  the  rules  of  which  revelation  consists 
are  deduced  from  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  may  feel  no  need 
of  a  morality  founded  on  the  relations  of  men  to  one  who  is  their 
Lord  and  Father.  But  those  who  accept  the  theology  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  all  the  aid 
whidi  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  affords  to  ethical  investigation 
can  be  used  freely  in  developing  the  doctrines  of  pure  utilitarianism. 

How  then  does  the  theory  of  this  school  of  moralists  stand  related 
to  Christianity  1 — ^The  answer  to  this  question  will  of  course  depend  very 
much  upon  the  interpretation  given  to  "  Christianity."  I  will  only  say 
that  in  the  following  discussion  I  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  I  can  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  New  Testament 

Mr.  Mill  has  not  committed  an  error,  I  believe,  but  on  the  contrary 
has  done  a  service  to  ethical  investigation,  in  distinguishing  between 
the  d  priori  systems  of  ethics,  which  he  opposes  without  reserve,  and 
the  behef  in  a  revealed  will  of  God.  It  would  be  an  unhappy  mistake, 
to  commit  the  cause  of  Christian  mondity  to  the  keeping  of  those 
philosophical  systems  which  deduce  all  human  duties  from  a  certain 
number  of  self-evident  axioms.  These  systems  have  had  an  air  of 
imperativeness,  which  has  won  for  them  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  a  disagreeable  thought  that  human  duty  should  be  dependent 
simply  upon  happiness  and  upon  the  discoveries  of  human  experience. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  they  have  also  been  extremely 
arbitrary.  Their  history  has  been  for  the  most  part  of  this  kind  : — ^The 
philosopher,  surveying  the  mass  of  acknowledged  human  obligations,  has 
set  himself  to  abstract  from  them  what  they  appear  to  have  in  common; 
and  the  result  of  his  efforts,  in  the. form  of  several  propositions,  he  has 
proclaimed  as  primary  self-asserting  principles  of  ethics.  Such  abstrac- 
tions have  inevitably  had  so  much  truth  in  them,  that  men  might  easily 
be  persuaded  to  believe  in  their  axiomatic  force;  but  they  cannot  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  analysis,  and,  indeed,  every  original  thinker  is  likely 
to  make  new  abstractions  for  himself  rather  than  to  acquiesce  in  those  of 
any  predecessor.  ^< Moral  associations,"  says  Mr.  MiU,  "which  are 
wholly  of  artificial  creation,  when  intellectual  culture  goes  on,  yield  by 
degrees  to  the  dissolving  force  of  analysis."*    In  these  da)rs  we  can 
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scarcely  be  too  much  in  fear  of  this  dread  '^  analysis/'  whose  march  is  so 
stealthy,  and  whose  prophets  are  so  jubilant  If  it  were  only  our  own 
reputation  that  we  risked  by  system-building,  we  might  be  at  liberty  to 
make  the  venture;  but  we  must  take  serious  care  how  we  endanger  at 
the  same  time  more  important  interests.  Now  philosophical  systems  of 
morality,  and  even  interpretations  of  the  Divine  will,  may  easily  come 
to  be  "analysed  away;"  but  God's  will  itself,  if  there  be  a  God  who 
wills,  is  not  liable  to  be  so  disposed  of.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  has  arrived,  when  all  abstractions  which  intervene  between  a  bare 
secularism  which  acknowledges  no  God  at  all,  or  only  acknowledges  Him 
out  of  courtesy,  and  the  direct  affirmation  of  God,  living  and  revealing 
Himself  to  men,  must  be  swept  out  of  the  way,  that  the  real  combatants 
may  wage  their  great  battle. 

Let  us  ask  then  without  prejudice, — If  we  believe  in  God  as  an 
actual  Governor  of  the  world,  and  acknowledge  Him  to  be  benevolent 
and  just,  what  reception  can  we  give  to  utilitarianism? — ^This,  the 
reader  will  remember,  is  the  theory  that  the  rightness  or  the  wrongness 
of  an  action  is  infefted  from  its  promoting  or  hindering  the  wellbeing 
of  mankind.  The  believer  in  God,  it  is  clear,  will  feel  bound,  not 
merely  to  admit,  but  to  contend,  that  all  right  action  must  be  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  all  wrong  action  must  tend  to 
injure  mankind.  The  believer  will  no  doubt  desire  to  stipulate  that  he 
means  the  highest  kind  of  welfare,  although  it  is  part  of  his  creed  that 
even  the  lowest  kinds  of  real  welfare  will  flow  down  naturally  from  the 
highest, — ^as  health  and  prosperity  from  obedience  to  duty :  but  he  will 
meet  with  no  opposition  here  from  Mr.  Mill.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
declarations, — ^nor  is  there  on  this  point  any  real  discrepancy  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, — ^that  happiness  will  be  the  fruit  and 
reward  of  such  conduct  as  is  pleasing  to  God.  Indeed,  the  connexion 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  well-doing  and  well-being,  is 
impressed  so  strongly  upon  the  convictions  of  mankind,  that  the  most 
rigorous  champions  of  an  i  priori  morality,  as  Mr.  Mill  reminds  us, 
admit  it  as  willingly  as  any  others. 

But  a  Christian  may  consistently  go  a  step  further  with  the  utilitarian. 
He  may  admit  that  men  are  intended  to  learn  from  thefeiUind  observed 
consequences  of  actions  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  If  the  course  of 
the  world  is  under  Divine  government,  men  who  learn  from  experience 
will,  in  the  most  genuine  sense,  be  subjects  of  Divine  teaching.  It  is 
undeniable,  as  utilitarians  affirm,  that  men  have  learnt  their  morality  by 
experience.  The  knowledge  of  duties  has  unquestionably  been  pro- 
gressive. The  testimony  of  facts  has  been  an  invariable  element  in  the 
growth  of  that  knowledge.  Whether  the  facts  could  have  been  instruc- 
tive except  to  a  spirit  adapted  to  learn  from  them,  is  another  question. 
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But  the  instruction  has  never  been  given  without  the  facts.  The 
Christian  holds  that  this  is  the  Divine  method  of  instructing  men — 3. 
natural  and  reasonable  method  If  we  look  into  the  New  Testament, 
we  observe  that  in  all  the  great  revelations  there  described,  there  is  a 
sort  of  punctilious  waiting  upon  facts.  In  the  history  of  the  Church, 
which  is  in  fact  a  record  of  Christian  ethics,  it  is  alwa)rs  the  course  of 
events  which  prescribes  imperatively  that  this  or  that  shall  be  done,  and 
which  so  opens  out  new  views  of  Christian  duty.  The  external  circum- 
stances are  Divinely  prepared,  the  mind  of  some  man  is  awakened  to 
seize  upon  their  significance,  and  thus  truth  is  learnt  *  The  Christian, 
therefore,  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  any  assertion  of  the  value  of 
experience,  as  teaching  men  what  they  ought  to  do  and  what  they  ought 
not  to  do.  According  to  Bible  history,  the  student  of  duty  would  be  much 
better  occupied  in  observing  reverently  the  consequences  of  acts,  than 
in  brooding  over  propositions  and  considering  what  might  be  deduced 
from  them. 

But,  having  come  so  far,  the  Christian  will  go  on  where  the  utilitarian 
will  not  be  prepared  to  accompany  him.  The  utiBtarian  moralist  does 
not  take  upon  himself  to  deny  God, — Mr.  Mill's  earnest  disclaimer  on 
this  point  is  worthy  of  all  respect :  but  he  lioes  undertake  to  construct 
a  complete  theory  of  duty  without  taking  God  or  the  future  life  into 
account.  The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  God  is 
morally  perfect ;  that  His  nature  has  a  certain  archetypal  relation  to 
man's  nature ;  and  that  man  is  a  child  of  God,  created  to  look  up  to 
God,  and  to  imitate  him.  These  truths,  we  say,  have  been  revealed  in 
the  mode  best  suited  to  human  apprehension,  in  Jesus  Christ  Beliefs 
like  these  must  be  very  languidly  held  if  they  are  to  let  alone  any 
theory  of  morals  formed  independently  of  them. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  faith,  that  moral  perfection 
will  be  thought  of  2iS  persona/.  Men  will  ask,  not  only.  Is  this  or  that 
action  right  1  but,  Am  I  myself  right  ?  For  it  is  clear  that  God*s  perfec- 
tions cannot  be  conceived  of  as  nothing  more  than  habits  resulting  from 
the  observation  of  the  course  of  things.  Mr.  Mill  goes  very  far  in 
ascribing  morality  to  actions  without  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the 
agents.  Iiuhis  own  words,  ''utilitarian  moralists  have  gone  beyond 
almost  all  others  in  affirming  that  tAe  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  the  action^  though  much  with  the  work  of  the  agent  "t  The 
surprise  which  this  assertion  creates  is  not  diminished  when  we  consider 
the  illustration  which  Mr.  Mill  subjoins  to  it  "  He  who  saves  a  fellow- 
creature  from  drowning,  does  what  is  morally  right,  whether  his  motive 


*  Take  for  an  example  the  manner  in  which  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  were  taught 
that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
t  Page  26. 
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be  duty,  or  the  hope  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble :  he  who  betrays  the 
friend  that  trusts  him,  is  guihy  of  a  crime,  even  if  his  object  be  to  serve 
another  friend  to  whom  he  is  under  greater  obligations."  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  these  examples  are  enough  of  themselves  to  awalcen  a 
suspicion  that  external  acts  cannot  be  separated,  when  we  woUld 
estimate  their  moral  quality,  from  the  doers  of  them.  Surely  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  saving  a  man  from  drowning  does  depend  very 
much  upon  the  motive  with  which  it  is  done.  Suppose  that  a  tyrant, 
when  his  enemy  jumped  into  the  sea  to  escape  from  him,  saved  him 
from  drowning  simply  in  order  that  he  might  inflict  upon  him  more 
exquisite  tortures ;  would  it  tend  to  clearness  to  speak  of  that  rescue  as 
"  a  morally  right  action  "  1  Or  suppose  again,  according  to  one  of  the 
stock  illustrations  of  ethical  inquiries,  that  a  man  betrayed  a  trust 
received  from  a  friend,  because  the  discharge  of  it  would  fatally  injure 
that  fnend  himself  or  some  one  belonging  to  him,  would  utilitarianism 
compel  one  to^call  the  betrayal  ''a  crime"  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
done  from  the  meanest  motive  1 

Here  then  is  one  qf  the  tests  by  which  the  utilitarian  and  the  Christian 
morality  would  have  to  be  tried.  Is  it  more  reasonable  to  think  of  the 
moral  qualities  as  inhering  in  outward  actions,  or  in  the  agent  1  Many 
considerations  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question ;  but  my 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  prove  the  superior  truth  of  the  Christian 
morality,  as  to  ascertain  where  it  must  dive]:ge  from  the  utilitarian.  Mr. 
Mill  may  be  accepted  as  stating  his  own  case  fairly  and  fully  ;  of  course 
he  would  recognise  a  difference  between  persons  in  respect  of  merit  and 
virtue,  arising  from  their  habitual  tendency  to  do  certain  acts ;  but  he 
knows  no  rightness  or  wrongness  except  that  which  belongs  to  actions 
as  producing  certain  results.  The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  unl^s 
he  ceases  to  be  a  Christian,  has  no  alternative  but  to  believe  in  a 
morality  oi persons.  He  must  do  so,  because  he  believes  in  a  God  who 
revealed  Himself  in  Christ  He  is  compelled  to  speak  of  God  as  good, 
just,  righteous.  He  is  compelled  to  speak  of  the  eternal  goodness  of 
God  as  manifested  in  the  life  of  Christ  He  is  compelled  to  speak  of 
men  as  called  upon  to  seek,  through  submission  of  their  minds  to 
a  Divine  Spirit,  the  very  virtues  which  belong  to  God  Himself. 

This  way  of  speaking  must  justify  itself  as  it  can.  It  may  allow, 
almost  without  limits,  that  the  consequences  of  acts  are  the  appointed 
means  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  justice,  purity,  and  other 
virtues.  But  it  must  maintain  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  just  and 
holy  and  loving  nature  anterior  to  human  acts.  It  is  difficult  to  prove 
this  ;  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  use  correct  language  about  things  which 
transcend  our  experience.  But  the  Christian  cannot  consent  not  to  use 
some  such  language  at  all  hazards. 

Utilitarianism  is  compelled  to  appeal  to  one  .ultimate  fact  which  it 
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asserts  without  attempting  to  explain  it  This  is  that  of  the  social  unity 
of  mankind.  "  The  social  state  is  at  once  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and 
so  habitual  to  man,  that,  except  in  some  unusual  circumstances  or  by 
an  effort  of  voluntary  abstraction,  he  never  conceives  himself  otherwise 
than  as  a  member  of  a  body ;  and  this  association  is  rivetted  more 
and  more,  as  mankind  are  further  removed  from  the  state  of  savage 
independence."*  Similarly  Hume  says,  "Tis  needless  to  push  our 
researches  so  far  as  to  ask,  why  we  have  humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling 
with  others.  'Tis  sufficient,  that  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in 
human  nature."t  I  need  hardly  observe  that  this  principle  is  one  half 
of  the  whole  foundation  of  Christian  morals.  Indeed  Mr.  Mill  says, 
rather  oddly,  ^^-It  canrwi  he  denied  that  Christ  intended  the  feeling  of 
unity  with  our  fellow-creatures  to  be  as  deeply  rooted  in  our  character,"t 
as  any  other  feeling  whatever.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  denied; — I 
should  add,  by  the  most  advanced  modem  philosopher.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  principle  is  laid  down  clearly  and  absolutely  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  all  the  right  behaviour  of  man  to  man  is  there 
strictly  deduced  from  it  In  what  particular,  I  would  ask,  unless  it  be 
in  den)dng  the  Divine  creation  and  government  which  in  the  New 
Testament  underlies  that  principle,  has  the  utilitarianism  of  the  19th 
century  improved  upon  the  Christian  ethics  of  the  first*! 

But  there  is  another  principle,  to  be  verified  in  much  the  same  way^ 
which  can  scarcely  be  excluded  fi'om  the  present  discussion, — ^I  mean 
the  principle  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  just.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Mill  would  accept  this  proposition. 
The  theory  of  morals  must  be  considerably  aflfected  by  either  the 
acceptance  or  the  denial  of  it. 

"We  must  devote  however  some  distinct  consideration,  as  Mr.  Mill 
has  done,  to  the  general  quality  of  justice.  The  utilitarian  theory,  in  the 
hands  of  our  author  or  of  Hume,  obviously  goes  a  great  way  in  explain- 
ing the  ordinary  requirements  of  justice.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiry, 
Mr.  Mill  has  worked  out  with  characteristic  sagacity  some  usefiil 
analytical  results,  but  he  has  not  altogether  avoided  mistakes  of  the 
kind  which  are  so  rare  in  his  writings.  This  great  ethical  problem]  of 
the  nature  of  justice  will  serve  to  exhibit  very  plainly  the  difference 
between  Christian  and  utilitarian  principles. 

Mr.  Mill's  account  of  justice  is  as  follows.  He  assumes  the  existence 
of  rights.  The  meaning  of  my  having  a  right  is  that  there  is  something 
which  society  ought  to  defend  for  me.  To  the  question,  why  ought 
society  to  defend  tiiis  or  that  for  me,  there  is  but  one  answer,  It  is  for 

*  Utilitarianism,  p.  45. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  morals.    Section  ▼.  part  ii 
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the  general  advantage  that  society  should  undertake  this  responsibility. 
Every  right,  therefore,  is  founded  upon  utility.  The  rule  of  justice  is, 
that  every  man  should  have  his  rights.  The  sentiment  of  justice,  which 
supports  the  rule,  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence  blended  with  the  social 
feeling.  The  impulse  thus  '^  moralised,"  makes  us  desire  to  punish  a 
roan  who  has  done  harm  to  some  other  man.  Thus  Mr.  Mill  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  strength  and  the  vindictive  character  of  the  moral  feeling 
called  justice. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  any  of  this  reasoning.  Perhaps  no 
better  definition  of  a  right  could  be  given,  than  that  it  is  something 
which  society  undertakes  to  defend  for  each  of  its  members,  because 
such  defence  promotes  the  common  security  andprosperity.  No  doubt 
it  is  natural,  when  such  an  undertaking  has  become  deeply  rooted  in 
men's  minds,  that  an  impulse  corresponding  to  it  should  be  fostered  in 
human  nature ;  and  by  this  theory  we  may  account  for  many,  at  leasts 
of  the  enforcements  of  justice.  But  if  this  is  the  complete  account  of 
justice,  we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  consequences  to  which  it 
binds  us.  What  a  sweeping  away  of  the  rubbish  of  futile  speculations 
and  assumptions  is  effected  by  this  utilitarian  theory !  What  a  multitude 
of  vain  and  bewildering  imaginations  have  beset  the  idea  of  justice  in 
the  minds  of  men  I  Not  only  the  d  priori  systems  of  transcendentalist 
philosophers  must  be  discarded,  but  all  the  sacred  traditions  which 
have  declared  the  Divine  justice  to  be  the  fountain  and  exemplar  of 
human  justice  become  unmeaning  and  fallacious.  The  conflict  between 
this  utilitarianism  and  the  belief  in  Divine  justice,  cannot  be  evaded 
by  suggesting  that  Divine  justice  is  one  ^ing  and  human  justice 
another. 

The  Bible,  which  Christians  profess  to  follow,  invariably  in  all  its 
books  speaks  of  human  justice  as  the  direct  following  of  Divine  justice. 
And  when  we  say  that  God  is  a  just  God,  what  place  can  we  find  in 
His  nature  for  "the  instinct  6f  self-defence  moralised  by  the  social 
feeling"  1 

Mr.  Mill  endeavours  to  sustain  his  theory  of  justice  by  an  account  of 
the  historical  growth  of  the  idea  of  it  in  men's  minds.  "There  can  be^ 
no  doubt,"  he  Ainks,  "that  the  id^  mere^  the  primitive  element,  in  the 
formation  of  the  notion  of  justice,  was  conformity  to  law."  That  is, 
he  makes  law  anterior  to  justice.  This,  which  seems  an  inversion  of 
natural  order,  is  not  the  view  of  some  at  least  of  the  best  jurists.  Mr. 
Maine's  work  on  Ancient  Law  is  probably  the  best  authority  on  this 
subject  According  to  him,  "In  the  infancy  of  mankind,  no  sort 
of  legislature  is  contemplated  or  conceived  of.  .  .  The  only  authoritative 
statement  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  judicial  sentence  after  the  facts,  not 
one  presupposing  a  law  which  has  been  violated,  but  one  which  is  breathed 
for  the  first  time  by  a  higher  power  into  the  judge*s  mind  at  the 
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moment  of  adjudication."  *  The  next  stage  to  this  is  the  epoch  of 
customaiy  law,  when  "  Customs  or  observances  exist  as  a  substantive 
aggregate,  and  are  assumed  to  be  precisely  known  to  the  aristocratic 
order  or  caste."  t  The  reader  might  prefer  Mr.  Mill's  authority  to  Mr. 
Maine's,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  authority;  but  Mr.  Mill  has 
given  us  the  grounds  of  his  conclusion.  He  argues  from  the  etymology 
of  the  words  meaning  "just,"  and  his  etymologies  are  demonstrably 
incorrect  The  Greek  word  for  justice  means,  he  says,j:  a  suit-at-law; 
and  from  that  the  adjective  meaning  "just"  is  derived.  The  sense  of 
a  suit-at-law,  however,  is  most  evidently  a  derivative  one.  The 
word  I?ik^  has  the  following  juristic  stages  of  meaning,  (i)  usage,  (2) 
justice,  (3)  any  embodiment  of  justice,  as  e^,  a  suit-at-law.  It  points 
therefore  to  usage  upon  which  law  is  founded.  The  word  itself 
originally  means  "manner,"  the  primary  etymological  sense  being 
probably  that  of  "appearance"  or  "  show."  ^^Recht,  from  which  came 
right  and .  righUous^''^  says  Mr.  Mill,  still  more  strangely,  "  is 
synonymous  with  law."  Hecht  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  law, 
it  is  true;  but  it  meant  originally  straight — ^that  which  is  extended  or 
stretched.  Straightness  is  the  physical  analogue  of  the  moral  idea  of 
justice.  Straight,  in  primitive  language,  means  just;  crooked  means 
unjust  The  use  of  the  word  recht  and  its  cognates,  therefore,  implies 
an  instinctive  recognition  of  some  standard  by  which  acts  might  be 
measured.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  Greek  and  Teutonic  etymologies^  we 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Maine  is  right,  when  he  argues  that  definite  law 
was  founded  upon  custom  or  usage  which  had  already  commended  itself 
to  men's  minds.  The  question  how  or  why  a  particular  usage  had  so 
commended  itself  would  still  remain  to  be  discussed;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Mill  should  not  give  utility  as  the  ground  of  the  usage. 
The  other  etymology  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  of  the  Latin  word 
^^justum^  is  substantially,  though  not  formally,  that  to  be  found  in  the 
best  Dictionaries.  Justum  is  not  indeed  a  "form  oi  jussum,  that 
which  has  been  ordered."  But  it  is  the  adjective  of  jus^  which  is 
commonly  connected  with  the  root  of  jubco^  to  command  I  strongly 
V  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  true  etymology  of  jus;  but  until  a  better  i^ 
proposed  and  accepted,  Mr.  Mill  has  a  right  to  whatever  support 
it  gives  to  his  argument  That  assistance,  however,  is  overborne  by 
the  contrary  testimony  of  the  other  etymologies. 

Mr.  Mill  further  asserts  that  "  Conformity  to  law  constituted  the 
entire  idea  6f  justice  among  the  Hebrews,  up  to  the  birth  of  Christi- 
anity; as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  people  whose  laws 
attempted  to  embrace  all  subjects  on  which  precepts  were  required, 
and  who  believed  those  laws  to  be  a  direct  emanaticm  from  the  Supreme 

♦  Maine  on  Ancient  Law,  page  8.     t  Ibid,  page  12,      X  Page  69.     S  Page.69. 
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Being."  *  This  statement  has  much  apparent  truth ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
veiy  far  from  the  truth.  The  notion  of  mere  conformity  to  law  was 
the  prevalent  corruption  of  the  idea  of  justice  amongst  the  Hebrews ; 
but  the  more  enlightened  of  them  never  foigot  that  genuine  laws  were 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  a  Righteous  Lord.  They  believed  in  a 
Divine  justice  which  was  not  only  expressed  in  their  laws,  but  was 
active  in  the  government  of  every  nation  upon  the  earth,  and  of  every 
human  being.  That  living  Righteousness,  they  held,  was  the  guide 
of  every  righteous  man ;  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  be  more  right- 
eous than  other  men,  because  they  were  admitted  to  a  closer  knowledge 
of  the  Righteous  Lord  After  the  ascription  of  praise, ''  Jehovah  is  the 
Rock,  His  work  is  perfect ;  for  all  His  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of 
truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He," — ^it  was  a  natural 
sequence  to  complin  that  "  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation  "  were 
departing  from  Him  who  had  made  them  and  established  them.t 
Whilst,  therefore,  Mr.  Mill  claims  the  Hebrews  as  bearing  witness  to  a 
justice  which  has  no  existence  except  in  rules,  every  one  who  reads 
their  own  prophets  must  admit  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  of  all  nations 
of  the  earth  proclaimed  most  emphatically  a  Righteousness  superior  to 
rules,  living  and  personal,  governing  the  world,  not  derived  from  laws, 
though  it  used  laws  as  its  instruments.  The  Hebrew  people  were 
strenuously  iirged,  it  is  true,  to  keep  the  laws ;  but  they  were  to  do  so 
out  of  reverence  for  the  justice  of  Him  who  gave  them.  Mere  servile 
conformity  to  laws  was  denounced  by  the  Jewish  prophets ;  they 
knew  well  the  worth  of  the  higher  obedience  of  the  spirit  When  St 
Paul,  speaking  to  believers  in  Christ,  insisted  upon  the  righteousness 
which  proceeds  from  faith,  he  could  remind  them  that  in  Abraham, 
also,  his  faith  was  counted  as  righteousness,  and  that  it  was  an  old 
Hebrew  saying,  that  the  just  man  should  live  by  his  faith.  According 
to  all  true  Jewish  doctrine,  the  man  who  trusted  in  God  most  perfectly 
was  the  most  righteous  man. 

This  principle,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  New 
Testament  ethics.  The  root  of  all  true  morality,  according  to  Christian 
teaching,  is  faith  in  Him  who  is  Truth  and  Love.^  Christians  may  thank- 
fully accept  all  utilitarianism  which  does  not  deny  this  principle ;  but 
further  they  cannot  go. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  How 
are  you  to  conceive  of  justice,  then,  in  the  Divine  nature  1  The  knot 
is  cut,  to  Christians,  by  their  belief  that  the  eternal  perfections  of  God 
were  really  revealed  in  Christ  We  can  say  that  we  know  the  Father 
through  Him.  We  therefore  hold  that  the  essential  Righteousness  of 
God,  whatever  there  may  be  that  is  incomprehensible  in  it,  does  truly 

*  Page  69.  t  Deat  xxxii.  4,  5,  6. 
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manifest  itself  in  such  a  life  and  character  as  that  of  Christ.  But  we 
may  further  appeal  to  the  fact  mentioned  before,  the  actual  justice 
shown  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Is  the  course  of  things /W/,  or 
is  it  not?  If  it  is,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  1  If  not,  is  it  conceivable 
that  mankind,  and  especially  those  whose  minds  were  most  bent  upon 
justice,  should  deceive  themselves  as  they  have  done  1  Is  it  not  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  men  do  meet  with  their  deserts ;  that  to  a 
striking  extent,  though  with  laige  apparent  deductions,  justice  does  rule 
over  the  destinies  of  the  worid )  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a 
strong  faith  in  human  justice,  unless  he  believes  that  the  government 
to  which  men  are  subject,^  is  on  the  whole  not  a  chaos,  but  a  just 
order  % 

What,  then,  makes  the  justice  of  the  world  1  It  must  be  the  issue  of 
some  principle  in  the  Divine  mind.  Litde  as  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend it,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  there  is  that  in  God 
which,  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  human  beings,  we  know  and 
recognise  as  justice.  But  perhaps  the  observation  of  what  human  justice 
is,  may  enable  us  to  venture  on  more  precise  language  with  reference  to 
God's  justice.  And  we  shall  find  that  the  common  notions  of  justice 
appear  to  be  suggested  and  determined  by  the  natural  relations  between 
human  beings.  These  the  believer  in  God  holds  to  be  Divinely 
ordained ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  they  are  developed  by  time  and 
history.  The  relations  of  the  family  are  the  most  fundamental ;  and 
these  gather  continual  refinement  and  beauty  and  usefulness  from  an 
advancing  civilization.  If  the  relations  between  human  beings  are  not 
casual  and  arbitrary,  but  permanent  conditions  of  human  existence,  it 
will  follow  that  conduct  suited  to  them,  conduct  which  they  suggest 
and  demand,  and  which  brings  out  their  beauty  and  usefulness,  will  be 
right  conduct  A  behaviour  conformed  to  the  substantial  relations  of 
humanity  will  be  a  natural  morality.  Such  a  morality,  without  having 
anything  uncertain  in  it,  will  vary  with  the  actual  development  of  human 
relations,  and  with  men's  understanding  of  them. 

To  believe  that  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  kinsfolk  and  neighbours,  are  ordained  by  the  Creator, 
is  to  believe  that  the  duties  of  these  relations  are  also  Divinely  ordained. 
They  have  therefore  all  the  sanction  which  our  utmost  reverence  for  the 
Maker  can  give  them.  More  than  what  we  call  justice  is  enjoined  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  these  conditions  of  our  existence;  and  it  is 
difficult  so  to  drcumscribe  justice  as  to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  other 
virtues.  But  this  difficulty  occurs  in  all  schemes  of  morality,  and  in 
actual  life.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  say,  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  justice, 
popularly  q>eaking,  is  determined  by  rights,  and  that  rights  mean  daims 
which  society  is  prepared  to  enforce  for  its  members.  This  view  makes 
a  practical  selection  out  of  the  obligations  by  which  we  are  bound. 
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But  those  obligations,  we  may  hold,  rest  upon  the  bonds  by  which 
the  Eternal  God  has  united  men  to  one  another ;  and  men  come  to 
know  the  obligations  more  thoroughly,  as  they  learn  more  of  the 
creative  ordinances  by  which  God  has  regulated  tiie  life  of  men. 

If  this  be  so,  God's  justice  will  be  contemplated  by  us  in  connexion 
with  these  ordinances  of  relation,  and  will  assume  the  character  of 
a  will  establishing  such  relations,  approving  of  them,  and  vindicating 
them.  And  there  is  surely  no  want  of  reality  and  substance  in  the 
Divine  justice,  so  understood  In  calling  God  a  just  God,  we  think 
of  Him  as  a  God  of  order  and  harmony ;  we  separate  from  our  thoughts 
of  Him  both  unmeaning  confusion  and  a  blank  uniformity.  We  regard 
Him  as  carrying  out  faithfully  His  own  designs,  and  as  contending 
against  violations  of  those  bonds  which  His  creative  will  has  established. 
We  can  understand  also  how  man's  righteousness  should  be  a  fulfilling 
of  God's  righteousness;  how  reasonably  human  justice  prescribes 
that  each  should  occupy  spiritually  his  own  place,  when  diat  place 
has  been  assigned  by  an  authority  Jrom  which  there  is  no  appeal 

According  to  the  old  faith  of  mankind,  men's  duties  have  a  two-fold 
aspect,  towards  God,  and  towards  their  fellow-men.     If  God  has  made 
us  His  children,  and  members  one  of  another,  He  has  laid  upon  us  the 
duty  of  cherishing  a  filial  disposition  towards  Him,  and  all  orderly 
social  feelings  towards  our  fellow-creatures.     If,  as  we  believe,  He  is  a 
good  God,  all  his  ordinances  tend  towards  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  His  creatures ;  the  study  of  acts  which  promote  happiness  will  be 
virtually  the  study  of  what  is  right  to  do.    But  we  are  invited  by  the 
utilitarian  to  keep,  if  we  will,  our  belief  in  a  Divine  foundation  of  duty, 
but  to  keep  it,  as  an  arbitrary  opinion,  separate  from  the  universal 
scientific  principles  of  morality  ;  and  this,  we  must  protest,  we  cannot 
da    We  should  stultify  ourselves  in  attempting  it,  and  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  we  should  not  benefit  others.    To  reject,  for  morality,  the 
sanctions  of  faith  in  a  Divine  will,  is  to  put  aside  the  convictions  and 
motives  which  have  proved  themselves  deepest,  tenderest,  and  most 
fruitful,  in  human  life.      It  is   proposed  indeed  that,  instead  of  the 
worship  of  God,,  we  should  accept  a  worship  of  humanity ;  and  Mr. 
Mill  believes  in  the  "  possibility  of  giving  to  the  service  of  humanity, 
even  without  the  aidof  belief  in  a  Providence,  both  the  psychological  power 
and  the  social  efficacy  of  areligion ;  making  it  take  hold  of  human  life,  and 
colour  all  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  in  a  manner  of  whicl^the  greatest 
ascendancy  ever  exercised  by  any  religion  may  be  but  a  type  and  a 
foretaste."*    Probably  the  worship  of  humanity  might  be  fostered  into 
a  passion.     But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  nurture  those  feelings 
of  reverence  and  trust  and  humility  which  are  most  precious  in  our 

♦Page  48. 
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worship  of  God  and  of  Christ  Together  with  this  worship, — nay,  as  a 
part  of  it, — ^we  also  would  long  for  a  truer  and  more  generous  service  of 
humanity.  We  believe  that  that  service  would  not  be  impaired,  but 
stimulated,  sustained,  commended  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men, 
by  the  worship  of  a  Father  and  of  a  Head  of  humanity..  Let  the 
ethics  of  a  self-existent  humanity  be  placed  fairly  side  by  side  with  the 
ethics  of  a  humanity  founded  in  God.  Until  we  are  forbidden  by  over- 
whelming proof  to  believe  in  a  living  God,  we  may  justly  contend  that 
we  should  lose  by  casting  away  the  ideas  of  faith,  of  sin,  of  reconcilia- 
tion, of  sacrifice ;  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  as  our  thoughts  of  God 
become  purer  and  truer,  our  service  of  our  fellows  will  become  more 
willing  and  more  helpful 
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I. 
A  GLORY  on  the  chamber-wall ! 

A  gloiy  in  the  brain ! 
Triumphant  floods  of  glory  fall 

On  wood  and  hill  and  plain. 

The  Earth  lies  still  in  hopeless  bliss : 
She  has,  and  seeks  no  more ; 

Forgets  that  days  come  after  this, 
Forgets  the  days  before. 

Each  ripple  waves  a  flickering  fire 

Of  gladness,  as  it  runs ; 
They  laugh  and  flash,  and  leap  and  spire, 

And  toss  ten  thousand  suns. 

And  Nature's  joy  awakes,  within, 

A  low  prophetic  tone : 
That  human  hearts  one  day  shall  win 

A  summer  of  their  own. 

II. 
A  mom  of  winds  and  swaying  trees. 

Earth's  jubilance  rushing  out ; 
The  birds  are  fighting  with  the  breeze ; 

The  waters  roll  about. 

White  clouds  are  swept  across  the  sky ; 

Dark  shadows  o'er  the  graves ; 
Rich-purpling,  loJ  they  float  and  fly 

Athwart  the  sunny  waves. 
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The  long  grass^  an  earth-rooted  sea, 

Upheaves  a  shadowy  strife. 
To  boat,  or  horse  1  Wild  motion  we 

Shall  find  harmonious  life. 

But  whither  ?  Roll  and  sweep  and  bend 

Suffice  for  Nature's  part ; 
But  motion  to  an  endless  end 

Is  needful  for  man's  heart. 

III. 
The  mom  awakes  like  brooding  dove, 

With  outstretched  wings  of  gray ; 
Thin  feathery  clouds  close  in  above, 

And  build  a  sober  day. 

No  motion  in  the  deeps  of  air ; 

No  trembling  in  the  leaves ; 
A  still  contentment  everywhere, 

That  neither  laughs  nor  grieves. 

A  shadowy  veil  of  silvery  sheen 

Bedims  the  ocean's  hue; 
Save  where  the  boat  has  torn,  between, 

A  track  of  shining  blue. 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  O  dreamy  Day ! 

Thy  very  clouds  are  dreams  : 
That  child  is  dreaming  far  away, 

And  is  not  where  he  seems. 

IV. 

The  lark  springs* up,  a  living  song, 

The  morning's  morning  prayer. 
Creation's  anthem  to  prolong 

For  all  things  good  and  fair. 

Slow  clouds  from  north  and  south  appear, 

Black-based,  with  shining  slope ; 
Their  brows  in  sullen  might  they  rear, 

And  climb  the  vaulted  cope. 

A  lightning-flash,  a  thunder-boom — 

Nor  sun  nor  clouds  are  there; 
One  universal  aching  gloom 

Fills  up  the  silent  air. 

A  weeping,  wasting  afternoon 

Weighs  down  the  aspuing  com: 
Amber  and  red,  the  sunset  soon 

Leads  back  to  golden  mora 

George  Mac  Donald. 
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BY  TOM  TAYLOR. 
( Continued  from  page  89. ) 
I  NOW  proceed  to  give  Lichtenbeig's  criticism  on  Garrick.*  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  written  within  little  more  than  half  a  year  of 
Garrick's  retirement  from  the  stage,  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1776.  He  wisely  left  the  theatre  of  which  he  was  the  glory,  before 
his  powers  were  visibly  dimmed  by  age  or  infirmity;  though  he  had 
suffered  much  from  the  disease  which  carried  him  off  within  three 
years  of  his  retirement  One  main  cause  of  his  withdrawal  from  the 
stage  was  weariness  of  the  labours — the  thankless  labours — of  manage- 
ment The  readers  of  Garrick's  correspondence  do  not  require  to  be 
told  how  he  conceived  and  discharged  the  duties  of  a  manager.  His 
unwearied  industry,  his  consideration  and  kindness  to  his  actors, — an 
intriguing  and  ungrateful  company  they  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part — his  courteous  attention  to  authors,  and  his  painstaking  way  of 
dealing  with  the  plays  submitted  to  him,  which  he  made  a  practice  of 
reading  and  criticizing  himself,  with  an  elaborateness  which  an  author 
would  as  little  expect  from  a  manager  now-a-days,  as  he  would  the 
ability  which  Garrick  showed  in  judging  the  literary  no  less  than  the 
dramatic  merits  of  the  works  brought  under  his  notice  make  Garrick 
hardly  less  admirable  as  a  manager  than  he  was  as  an  actor.  For  what 
he  was  in  the  latter  character  let  us  hear  Lichtenberg : 

"  I  have  now  seen  Garrick  act  just  eight  times,  and  in  several  of  his 
best  parts :  once   as  Abel  Drugger  in   Ben  Jonson's  (much  altered) 

*  Alchymist ;'  once  as  Archer^  in  Farquhar's  *  Beaux  Stratagem ;'  once  as 
Sir  John  Brute y  in  Vanbrugh's  *  Provoked  Wife ;'  twice  as  Hamlet;  once 
as  Lusignan, in  'Zaire'  (altered  by  Hill) ;  once  as  Benedict,  in  Shakespeare's 

*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;'  and,  lastly,  as  Dan  Leon^  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  'Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.*  In  addition  to  this,  I 
have  conversed  with  him,  and  have  now  free  admission  to  his  box. 

"  Of  the  characters  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  Weston  equals 
him  in  Abel  Drugger y  and  that  formerly  Quin  was  equal  to  him  in  Sir 
John  Brute,  But  no  one  has  ever  set  foot  on  the  boards  of  a  British 
theatre  who  could  come  near  him  in  the  other  parts.  Probably,  these 
comparisons  with  Quin  and  Weston  require  qualification.  It  is  true  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  Quin  in  Sir  John  Brute;  neither  have  I  seen 
Weston  in  Abel  Drugger.  But  similar  opinions  about  Garrick  and  other 
actors,  in  parts  where  I  have  myself  been  able  to  make  comparisons, 

*  I  have  availed  myself  of  a  MS.  translation  of  these  letters  by  Major  R.  Noel,  one 
of  the  most  competent  of  English  German  schcdars.  Lichtenberg's  Gexman  is  subtle 
and  quaint  enough  to  put  a  translator's  power  to  the  test 
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have  rendered  me  very  suspicious.    I  am  now  convinced  that  in  parts 
which  Garrick  once  undertakes,  no  one  can  surpass  him  who  is  not  his, 
second  sel£    Such  a  man  England  as  yet  has  never  seen,  at  least  not 
on  the  stage. 

"  Weston  is  one  of  the  most  comical  fellows  I  have  ever  set  my  eyes  on. 
His  figure,  his  voice,  his  whole  bearing  excite  laughter,  although  he  never 
seems  to  intend  it;  and  never  laughs  himself.  No  sooner  does  he  come 
upon  the  stage,  than  the  audience  forgets  all  about  the  play,  and 
concentrates  its  attention  on  the  actor.  You  see,  in  the  eyes  of  critics 
thus  disponed,  a  man  cannot  act  badly.  They  want  only  to  see  him. 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  with  Garrick;  in  him  people  require  to 
see  a  part  made  effective  as  a  whole,  and  a  skilful  imitation  of  nature. 

"Now  Ben  Jonson  has  indicated  but  few  salient  points  of  Abd 
Drugger's  character,  and  if  an  actor  can  only  take  the  measure  of^hese, 
he  may  go  on  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  without  fearing  to  overstep 
his  limits.  Here  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  Weston  to  set  aside 
his  own  personality— especially  in  the  long  pauses — ^in  the  scene  where 
Abel  Drugger  figoxtSy  without  speaking,  in  a  room  in  which,  besides  a 
couple  of  astrologers,  and  raisers  of  the  Devil,  there  are  human  skeletons, 
crocodiles,  ostrich  eggs,  and  alchemic  apparatus — ^in  which  perhaps  the 
Devil  himself  may  be  hiding.  I  think  I  see  Weston  before  me,  petrified 
at  every  sudden  movement  of  the  astrologers,  or  at  any  unusual  noise 
which  he  does  not  immediately  know  how  to  interpret,  standing  like  a 
mimimy,  with  his  feet  parallel ;  and  then,  when  the  fear  is  over,  coming  to 
life  again,  first  with  his  eyes,  examinmg  everything,  and  lastly  turning  his 
head  slowly  right  and  left  till  the  whole  house  bursts  into  applause  and 
laughter ;  even  the  critics  laugh  at  the  comical  fellow.  But  when  Garrick 
zcts  Abf/JDrug^r  it  is  the  critics  who  begin  the  applause.  He  makes  of  the 
tobacconist  quite  another  being,  deduced  firom  the  idea  of  the  dramatist, 
improved  by  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  individual  character,  and 
so  conveyed  as  to  be  understood  by  the  whole  audience  from  pit  to 
galleries.  Absorbed  and  benumbed  as  he  is  by  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  the  language  of  the  looks  is  not  wanting ;  in  the  end  a  con- 
tinued rigidity  of  features  would  leave  an  unnatural  impression.  Gar- 
rick therefore  makes  poor  Abe/  display  his  character — simplicity  and 
superstition — ^in  easy  and  natural,  yet  original  signs  at  every  moment. 
I  will  mention  only  one  trait,  which  Weston  would  be  as  unable  to 
imitate  as  to  conceive,  and  which  in  all  probability  never  occurred  to 
the  author.  When  the  astrologers  read  in  the  stars,  letter  for  letter,  the 
name  of  Abe/  Drugger^  now  become  celebrated,  the  poor  simpleton  has 
to  say  with  inward  pleasure :  '  That  is  my  name.'  Garrick  makes  a 
secret  delight  of  this ;  any  open  demonstration  would  have  been  out 
of  keeping  with  his  awe-stricken  state.  Turning  away  from  the  astrolo- 
gers, he  indulges  for  a  while  in  his  secret  joy,  so  that  he  actually  gets 
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those  red  rings  under  the  eyes  which  always  accompany  any  strong, 
yet  forcibly  suppressed,  feeling  of  pleasure;  and  after  this  pause, 
says  to  himself  half  aloud  :  '  That  is  my  name.'  This  judicious  secre- 
tiveness  produces  ah  indescribable  effect  It  marks  not  only  the  silly, 
passive  fool  and  dupe,  but  that  still  more  ridiculous  form  of  ass  who 
fancies  himself  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow.  Acting  like  this  must  not 
be  looked  for  in  Weston.  But  there  are  parts  in  which  his  simplicity 
and  figure  tell  with  wondrous  effect  For  example,  Dr,  Last  in  Foote's 
*  Devil  on  Two  Sticks ;'  Mawworm  in  '  The  Hypocrite,'  and  Scmb 
in  *  The  Beaux  Stratagem.'  I  have  seen  him  in  all  three  pieces ;  in 
the  last  with  Garrick  in  some  of  the  scenes.    At  these  scenes,  my  dear 

friend,  I  think  that  even  A ^'s  puritanical  lantern  jaws,  which  have 

so  long  frigidly  resisted  all  profane  temptations,  would  for  once  have 
relaxed  into  worldly  smiles. 

"With  Quin's  Sir  John  Brute  the  case  was  probably  much  the  same. 
Those  who  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  Garrick  in  this  part,  have 
added  that  he  was  himself  a  kind  of  Sir  John  Brute:  this  in  my  eyes 
throws  great  doubt  on  the  value  of  their  judgment  It  requires  strength 
to  represent  effectively  a  weak  character  on  the  stage  3  knowledge  of  good 
society  and  of  the  value  of  good  manners  are  also  necessary  to  act  the 
dissipated,  drunken  Sir  John  Brute  for  people  of  education,  experience, 
and  good  breeding;  There  are,  alas!  Sir  Johns  to  be  met  with  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  and  I  can  imagine  that  Quin  gave  the  sporting  reprobate 
quite  to  the  taste  of  foxhunters,  country  squires  and  the  bucks  of  the 
day :  Garrick,  on  the  contrary,  embodies  the  rake  of  family  so  as  to 
satisfy  people  of  taste  and  good  company.  That  an  actor  may  often  do 
this  without  sinning  against  the  dramatist,  is  not  to  be  denied.  What  a 
difference,  for  example,  between  the  coarse,  full-mouthed,  thundering 

d n  of  the  swearing  foxhunter,  and  that  of  the  fop  when  the  same 

words  escape  rapidly,  yet  half  suppressed,  from  a  pair  of  delicate  lips  on 
parade  or  at  the  billiard  table!  In  addition  t(tthis,  considerable  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  piece.  I  must  further  remarii  that  whilst 
some  of  Garrick's  opponents  place  Quin  above  him  in  this  piece  because 
it  suited  Quin's  character,  there  are  others  who  draw  unfavourable 
conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  Garrick  because  he  acts  the  part  so 
well!  I  have  even  read  this  in  a  public  print  You  see  by  it  that  Garrick 
stiU  has  his  Partridges.  You  may  not  appreciate  what  I  conceive  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  assertion  that  Weston  and  Quin  act  as  well  as 
GarricL  Some  estimate  the  worth  of  a  comic  actor  by  his  capacity  to 
tickle  the  risible  nerves,  without  distinguishing  whether  this  is  done 
through  the  perfect  acting  of  a  part,  or  the  buffoonery  of  the  acton 
Others,  from  want  of  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  require  the  acting 
to  be  overdone,  and  find  pleasure  in  the  so-called  'too  natural,'  or  even 
in  affectation.    Critics  of  this  class  would  like  openly  to  disparage 
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Ckurick  if  they  were  sure  that  they  could  do  it  without  risking  their 
reputations.  But  as  they  know  this  cannot  be  done,  they  display  their 
bad  taste  and  ignorance,  and  content  themselves  with  trying  to  lower 
Garrick  by  comparing  him  with  inferior  actors.  I  admit — ^and  what 
thoughtful  man  does  not  agree  with  me  1 — that  there  are  thousands  who 
do  not  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  GarricL  In  this  respect  he  is  not  a 
whit  better  off  than  his  two  great  congenial  spirits,  Shakespeare  and 
Hogarth.  To  see  all  there  is  in  them,  however  brilUant  the  light,  a 
man  must  bring  his  own  taper  with  him. 

^What  is  it  then,  you  will  ask,  that  gives  this 'actor  his  sterling 
superiority?  The  causes  are  manifold.  Several  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  the  happy  organization  of  the  man. 

"  Garrick  has  a  something  in  his  figure,  in  his  bearing,  and  in  the 
movements  of  his  limbs,  which  I  have  occasionally  seen,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  few  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  met,  but  never  in  any  one  of  the 
many  Englishmen  of  my  acquaintance.  I  mean,  in  Frenchmen  a  little 
past  middle  life,  and  who  (as  a  matter  of  course)  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  very  best  society.  When,  for  example,  Garrick  turns  with  a  bow, 
not  only  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  feet  and  arms  are  in  motion,  but 
every  part  of  the  body  has  its  due  share  in  producing  the  most  pleasing 
ensemble.  When  he  comes  from  behind  the  scenes,  without  expressing 
either  fear,  hope,  suspicion,  or  any  other  emotion,  he  engrosses  one's 
attention.  He  treads  the  stage  and  moves  about  among  the  other 
actors  like  a  living  man  among  puppets. 

"  In  person  Garrick  is  »ther  small  than  middle-sized.  In  his  limbs 
tiiere  is  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  man 
is  thoroughly  neat  and  elegant  The  most  experienced  eye  cannot  dis* 
cover  a  blemish  in  any  part,  or  in  the  combination  of  parts,  nor  yet  in 
his  movements.  In  the  latter  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  ample  fund 
of  strength,  which,  when  easily  used,  pleases  more  than  effort  There  is 
no  dragging  or  trailing  of  any  limb;  he  never  throws  himself  ungrace- 
fully about,  not  even  in  situations  where  other  actors  allow  themselves 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  line  of  beauty ;  but  with  every  appearance  of 
ease  and  confidence,  he  hits  the  mark  exactly.  His  walk,  the  way  in 
which  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  or  folds  his  arms,  or  puts  on  his  hat,  now 
shading  his  eyes  with  it,  now  cocking  it  to  show  his  forehead,  doing  all 
this  with  the  easiest  movements  of  his  limbs,  as  if  each  one  of  them 
were  his  right  hand — all  this,  indeed,  it  is  delightful  to  behold. 

"  It  gives  one  pleasure  to  observe  how  completely  his  mind  seems  to 
be  present  in  eveiy  muscle.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  smallness  of 
his  stature  contributes  not  a  little  to  this.  From  his  muscular  thigh 
downwards,  the  legs  are  beautifully  formed,  and  end  in  the  neatest  foot 
imaginable ;  so,  also,  the  powerful  arms  taper  down  to  meet  the  small 
hands.    This  strength  is  not  merely  apparent ;  Garrick  is  really  strong, 

Vou  I.  M 
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and  extremely  nimble  and  energetic  In  the  boxing  scene  in  tbe 
'  Alchyxnist'  he  runs  and  skips ;  poising  himself^  now  on  one,  now  on 
the  oUier  of  his  well-shaped  legs,  so  that  he  appears  to  hover  in  the  air. 
In  the  dance  in '  Much  Ado  About  Nothing'  he  is  at  once  distinguishable 
by  his  graceful  and  agile  movements.  When  I  saw  him  in  this  dance 
the  people  actually  had  the  impudence  to  cry  encore  to  their  Roscius  ! 
As  regards  his  face,  even  dull  physiognomists  may  read  the  fine 
intellectual  quality  in  his  well-formed  forehead,  and  his  powers  of 
observation  and  wit  in  the  rapid  movements  of  his  brilliant  and  some- 
what roguish  eyes.*  Altogether  his  expression  is  the  most  lively,  clear 
and  speaking  I  have  ever  seen.  AVhen  he  is  serious,  the  spectators  are 
serious  too  ;  they  furrow  their  brow  or  smile  just  as  he  does ;  and  in  his 
private  joys  and  friendly  ways,  in  his  asides,  when  he  seems  to  be 
taking  the  audience  into  his  confidence,  there  is  such  a  sweetness  and 
trustfiilness  of  look  that  all  hearts  fly,  as  it  ware,  to  the  fascinating  man. 

^  Of  the  wonderful  changes  of  which  his  countenance  is  capable, 
I  shall  give  you  instances  when  I  come  to  describe  his  acting  in 
particular  characters ;  here,  by  way  of  example,  I  will  only  remark  that 
in  Sir  John  Brute^  in  which  character  I  watched  him  quite  near,,  his 
mouth  caught  my  attention  directly  he  came  upon  the  stage.  I  observed 
that  he  had  drawn  down  the  two  angles  slightly,  so  as  to  give  himself  a 
most  debauched  and  drunken  look.  This  form  of  mouth  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  play,  with  the  difference  only  that  the  lips  became 
somewhat  more  open  the  more  his  intoxication  increased.  It  was 
therefore  clear  that  this  form  of  mouth  must  hflive  become  so  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  Sir  John  BruU  that  it  comes,  as  it  were> 
of  itself;  otherwise  one  would  think  that  he  must  forget  it  now  and  then 
amidst  the  row,  of  which,  in  truth,  he  makes  enough  in  the  part 

"You  must  bear  in  mind,  that  from  the  time  when  thisman»  so 
beautifully  formed,  and  gifted  with  all  the  mental  qualities  of  a  great 
actor,  as  ex-student  of  law  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  first  stepped 
upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  and  thenceforth 
eclipsed  all  the  other  actors  of  his  time,  he  has  been  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  the  enlivener  of  good  society,  and  the  favourite  of  the  great 
Nearly  all  the  modem  English  authors,  who  with  us  are  so  much  read,, 
imitated,  and  aped,  are  his  friends.  They  have  helped'  to  mould  him  ; 
whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  to  educate  them. 

'^  Opportunities  for  studying  human  nature  in  all  its  phases  have 

also  been  abundantly  ofifered  to  his  observing  mind,  from  its  poUshed 

and  artificial  forms  in  the  saloons  of  St  James's,  down  to  the  coarsest 

in  the  low  eating-houses  of  St  Giles's.     He  went  to  the  same  school  a& 

.  Shakespeare,  and,  like  him,  he  did  not  wait  for  revelations  from  above, 

*  A  Portrait  of  Garrick  in  the  National  Portrait  Galleiy  completdy  confiraiadiis 
zODMik  about  tile  brillkucy  of  the  eyts.*-TftANSXJkTOB* 
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but  ever  studied  with  attention;  (for  genius  is  not  supposed  in 
England  to  do  everything,  as  it  is  in  Germany).  The  school  alluded 
to  is  London,  where  a  man  with  such  a  talent  for  observation  as  Garrick 
has,  is  able  to  gain  more  experience  in  one  year  than  he  could  in 
a  whole  life  passed  in  a  little  county  town,  in  which  the  same  hopes 
and  fears  prevail,  the  same  things  are  spoken,  the  same  things  admired 
by  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 

''Besides  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  actor,  Garrick  possesses  a 
number  of  others  which  seciire  success  and  give  a  man  the  lead  in 
all  spheres  of  life.  Among  these  I  count  his  quick  perception  of 
the  weak  pc^nts  in  individuals  or  the  public.  This  enables  him,  at 
need,  to  add  to  the  naturally  beautiful  a  spice  of  the  conventional,, 
without  which  in  any  paxticular  year,  indeed,  I  may  almost  say^  on. 
any  particular  day,  it  would  not  make  the  impression  it  does. 
I  have  myself  observed  that  when,  for  instance,  in  something  new, 
the  general  applause,  or  the  expected  death-like  stillness  of  the 
audience  does  not  follow,  before  the  end  of  the  scene  he  finds  out 
how  to  turn  things  so  to  his  purpose  that  he  gains  his  end. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  B ^  if  you  have  been  able,  from  what  I 

have  said,  to  conceive  for  yourself  a  Garrick,  follow  me  in  the  attempt 
to  show  him  to  you  in  particular  scenes.  To-day,  because  I  am 
in  the  humour  for  it,  I  will  take  the  scene  in  "  Hamlet "  where  the 
ghost  appears.  You  know  him  already  in  this  scene  from  Partridge's 
admirable  description  of  him  in  "  The  Foundling."  Mine  is  not  to 
render  that  superfluous,  JDut  only  to  serve  as  explanation. 

"  HattUet  appears  in  a  suit  of  black,  the  only  one,  alas !  worn  at 
court  for  his  poor  father,  but  a  couple  of  months  dead.  Horatio 
and  Marcellus  are  with  him,  and  wear  uniform ;  they  are  expecting 
the  ghost  Hamlet  has  folded  his  arms  high  upon  his  breast,  his  hat 
o*ershadows  his  eyes;  it  is  a  cold  night  and  just  t\velve  o'clock.*  The 
theatre  is  dark;  the  whole  audience  of  some  thousands  is  hushed,  and 
every  face  as  fixed  as  if  it  were  painted  on  the  walL  The  fall  of  a 
pin  might  be  heard  throughout  the  house.  All  at  once,  just  as  Hamlet 
walks  down  the  stage,  somewhat  far  back  and  to  the  left,  with  his  faoe 
from  the  audience,  Horatio  starts  and  exclaims:  'Look,  my  lord,  it 
comes!'  and  he  points  to  the  right,  where  the  ghost  stands  motionless, 
before  any  one  had  become  aware  of  it  At  these  words,  Hamlet 
turns  suddenly  round,  at  the  same  moment  flinging  himself  two 
or  three  steps  backwards.  His  knees  give  way  under  him;  his  hat 
falls  to  the  ground;  the  two  arms,  particularly  the  left,  are  thrust 
fow^ard,  the  hand  as  high  as  the  head:  the  right  arm  is  more  bent, 
and  the  hand  is  lower,  the  fingers  are  apart,  the  mouth  is  open.  Thus 
he  stands,  in  a  graceful  yet  fixed  attitude,  as  if  petrified,  supported 
\y  his  friends,  who,  more   acquainted  with  the  apparition,  fear  he 

M  2 
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will  fall.  In  his  whole  mien  there  is  so  much  terror  and  amazement, 
that  even  before  he  spoke,  a  feeling  of  awe  repeatedly  came  over  me. 
The  almost  fearful  stillness  of  the  house  probably  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  state  of  mind.  At  length  he  says,  with  tremulous  voice 
and  expiring  breath,  'Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ;'  words 
which  crown  a  scene  the  grandest  and  most  terrible  of  which  the  stage 
is  capable.  The  ghost  beckons  him.  You  should  see  how  he  works 
himself  free  of  his  friends,  who  warn  and  restrain  him  from  following, 
his  eye  always  fixed  upon  the  apparition,  even  while  speaking  to  his 
companions :  at  length,  impatient  of  their  interference,  he  tears  himself 
violently  from  them,  and,  with  a  rapidity  which  makes  one  shudder, 
draws  his  sword  against  them,  exclaiming,  'By  Heaven,  Til  make  a  ghost 
of  him  that  lets  me!'  This  is  enough  for  them;  and  he  now  turns  the 
point  of  his  sword  towards  the  ghost,  uttering  the  words:  'Go  on,  1*11 
follow  thee. '  The  ghost  goes  off  the  stage.  Hamlet  remains  a  few 
moments  still,  with  his  sword  out-stretched,  to  increase  the  distance 
between  them.  At  last,  when  the  ghost  is  no  longer  visible,  he  begins 
slowly  to  follow  it,  pausing  now  and  then,  his  sword  still  held  out 
before  him,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ghost,  breathless,  his  hair 
dishevelled;  and  thus  he  too  disappears  behind  the  scenes.  You 
may  imagine  the  burst  of  applause  which  accompanies  this  exit  It 
begins  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ghost,  and  lasts  till  Hamlet  quits 

the  stage 

"  Several  of  our  German  actors  are  not  only  worthy  to  act  in  Drury 
Lane,  but  they  would  even  make  a  sensation  there.  In  respect  to 
general  capacity,  there  is  no  one  actor  on  the  English  stage  (Garrick  of 
course  excepted)  who  can  compare  with  our  Herr  Eckhof;  although 
there  are  many  who  act  certain  parts  remarkably  well,  if  not  to 
perfection.  For  example,  there  are  at  Drury  Lane,  Smith,  Dodd,  Parsons, 
Palmer,  and  especially  the  comical  Weston;  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
Barry,  Lewis  (who  promises  to  be  a  good  general  actor),  Lee,  Macklin, 
Shuter,  and  Woodward.  Mr.  Smith,  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tolerably  popular 
player  and  handsome  man — who  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
before  its  close,  when  Garrick  does  not  act,  takes  some  of  his  parts, 
for  instance  Hamlet  and  Richard  TIL, — is  far  below  Herr  Eckhof. 
The  reason  is  that  he  has  not  drawn  his  art  from  the  fountain-head ;  he 
has  not  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  Herr  Eckhof  undoubtedly 
possesses.  This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  I 
have  on  good  authority.  Many  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
man  he  now  is,  in  the  scene  described  above,  when  the  ghost  appears, 
the  expression  of  terror  in  his  countenance  is  said  not  to  have  been 
wanting,  but  at  the  same  time,  out  of  respect  for  the  spirit  of  his 
honoured  father,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  a  low  bow.    In  consequence 
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of  the  above,  however,  Mr.  Smith  got  the  name  of  *  Monsieur  Hamlet/ 
which  stuck  to  him  for  some  time.     .     .     . 

"To  all  Gairick's  natural  gifts  must  be  added  the  soul-strength'- 
ening  confidence  in  his  superiority.  He  has  nothing  to  fear;  in 
all  that  he  does  and  says,  there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  those 
anxious  efforts  to  please,  which  in  many  actors  make  a  disagreeable 
impressioa  Further;  when  he  acts  the  courtier,  it  is  no  poor  devil 
who  comes  forward  in  him,  but  the  very  man  of  the  world,  the  man 
who  this  evening  shines  at  the  tinsel  court  of  Drury  Lane,  to-morrow  at 
the  golden  one  of  St.  James's.  How  many  courtiers — ^what  do  I  say, 
courtiers  1 — ^how  many  Hamlets  may  there  be  in  the  world,  who,  within 
their  own  walls,  are  what  Garrick  is  in  his  ?  This,  again,  may  serve  as 
a  few  more  strokes  of  the  brush  to  the  portrait  of  Garrick  ;  and  now  a 
few  more  to  that  oi  Hamlet 

"  In  the  admirable  monologue :  '  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt,'  he  introduces,  (to  make  use  of  an  astronomical  technical 
phrase,)  a  number  of  those  little  correcting,  or  equating  circumstances 
wherewith  he  improves  the  action  of  an  ordinary  man,  giving  to  it  the 
truth  and  positiveness  of  individuality.  The  tears  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate pain  for  a  virtuous  father,  for  whom  a  fiiyolous  mother  not  only 
wears  no  mourning,  but  no  sorrow  in  her  heart,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
parasites  should  be  clothed  in  black — these  tears,  the  least  easy  to 
control  perhaps,  as  they  are  the  only  relief  for  an  honest  heart  in  such 
a  conflict  of  duty  with  duty,  overpower  Gairick  entirely.  Of  the  words 
*  so  excellent  a  King,'  the  last  remains  inaudible,  one  sees  it  only  in 
the  movement  of  the  mouth,  which  is  tremblingly  closed  directly  after- 
wards, to  check  that  too  strong  expression  of  pain  which  the  lips  might 
betray,  and  which  would  become  unmanly.  This  way  of  shedding  tears 
(which,  together  with  the  whole  burthen  of  inward  pain,  shows  the 
manly  soul  of  the  suffierer)  produces  the  deepest  sympathy.  When 
it  is  Shakespeare's  turn  to  be  upon  the  stage,*  every  word  tells y  if  spoken 
by  Garrick.  At  the  close  of  the  monologue,  just  anger  is  mixed  with  his 
pain,  and  when  at  last  he  lets  his  arm  fall  violently,  as  if  to  give  force 
to  a  word,  this  word,  to  the  surprise  of  the  audience,  is  stopped  by 
tears,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  is  not  pronounced,  when  it  follows 
together  with  the  tears.t  I  and  my  neighbour,  with  whom  till  then  I 
had  not  exchanged  a  word,  looked  at  one  another  and  said  something  j 
but  what  I  do  not  know. 

"  The  celebrated  monologue :  *  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  does  not  make 

*  In  the  language  {ue.\  as  distinct  from  the  action  and  delivery — the  author's  part  as 
distinct  from  the  actor's.— T.  T. 
t  "  But  break  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue.*' 
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the  same  impression  on  the  audience,  and  cannot  do  so.  It  produces, 
however,  a  much  greater  effect  than  might  be  expected  from  specula- 
tions on  suicide  and  death  in  a  tragedy ;  not  only  because  a  large  part 
of  the  audience  knows  it  by  heart,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  likewise, 
1  may  add,  because  everyone  is  accustomed  to  hear  it  spoken  like  that 
prayer,  if  not  with  the  great  accompanying  ideas,  yet  with  feelings  of 
solemnity  and  dignity,  of  which  those  who  do  not  know  England  can 
have  no  conception.  In  this  island  Shakespeare  is  not  merely  cele- 
brated, but  sacred.  One  hears  his  maxims  everywhere  ;  I  heard  them 
myself  on  the  7  th  of  February,  an  important  day,  in  Parliament.  His 
name  is  associated  with  things  the  most  venerated.  He  is  ever  quoted 
and  praised,  and  consequently  a  large  portion  of  the  English  youth 
becomes  sooner  acquainted  with  him,  than  with  the  A  B  C,  or  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

"  Hamlet^  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  in  mourning,  appears  in  this 
scene,  in  which  he  has  begun  to  act  the  madman,  with  his  thick  hair 
in  disorder,  a  part  of  it  hanging  upon  one  shoulder,  one  of  his  black 
stockings  fallen  down,  displaying  the  white  under  stocking,  and  the  bow 
of  a  red  garter  hanging  as  low  as  the  mid-calf.  In  this  fashion  he 
comes  from  behind  thc»  scenes,  the  chin  Testing  on  the  right  hand,  the 
right  elbow  on  the  left  hand ;  his  looks,  replete  with  dignity,  are  cast 
sideways  on  the  ground :  he  then  withdraws  his  right  hand  from  his 
chin,  but  if  I  rightly  remember,  still  supporting  the  elbow  in  the  left ; 
and  thus  he  speaks  the  words  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  &c.,  in  a  low  voice, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  deathlike  stillness,  (and  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  in  consequence  of  any  particular  giff  of  the  actor,)  so  as  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  house. 

"  I  must  here  introduce  a  textual  remark.  In  the  fourth  line  of 
this  monologue,  some  recommend  that  the  words  'against  assailing 
troubles'  should  be  substituted  for  'against  a  sea  of  troubles,'  because 
they  say,  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  is  absurd.  Garrick,  however,  says 
^  against  a  sea  of  troubles.' 

"Similarly  disordered,  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety,  is  the  last 
dress  of  Ophelia  when  bereft  of  reason.  She  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  young  actress  and  good  singer,  who  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  part.  Her  long  flaxen  hair  hung  partly  over  her 
shoulders,  partly  down  her  back.  In  her  left  hand  she  had  arranged 
a  bunch  of  straws ;  and  her  whole  bearing  in  her  insanity  was  as 
•gentle  as  the  passion  which  had  caused  it  The  songs,  which  she 
sang  admirably,  had  something  so  plaintive,  soft  and  melancholy  in 
them,  that  I  long  continued  to  hear  them  in  the  stillness  c^  night. 
Altogether  this  scene  is  very  affecting,  and  leaves  behind  a  wound 
in  the  soul,  the  pain  of  which  Shakespeare  lets  one  feel  so  long, 
that  one  almdfet  regrets  having  seen  the  unhappy  Ophdia,     If  Voltaire 
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CbvUd  ]>ut  have  come  here  and  heard  Mrs.  Smith,  it  would  have  been 
for  him  the  best  commentary  on  Shakespeare,  and  I  feel  confident 
^at  that  remarkable  man  would  have  been  candid  enough  to  have 
regretted  what  he  has  said  against  this  scene.  This  I  know,  had  I 
written  as  he  has  d<»e— 1  mean  wiUi  Voltaire's  wit  and  influence 
over  ordinary  minds, — ^and  had  I  afterwards  seen  what  I  have  seen, 
I  should  have  begged  pardon  of  Shakespeare's  spirit  in  the  newspapers. 
But  Voltaire  has  gained  one  victory  in  Drury  Lane ;  the  grave-digger 
acene  is  omitted  This  omission  Gairick  should  not  have  made. 
Such  an  admirable  old  play,  represented  in  all  its  characteristic  rude 
strength  in  these  dulcet  times,  when  the  langus^  of  nature,  even  in  this 
country,  begins  to  give  way  to  conventional  smooth  no-meaning,  would  for 
some  time  have  arreted  the  fall,  if  not  prevented  it  I  must  pass  over 
some  of  the  finest  scenes,  amongst  them  that  in  which  Hamlet 
instructs  the  players,  and  then  the  one  in  which  he  drives  home  to 
his  mother's  heart  the  comparison  between  his  unde  and  his  father, 
when  the  ghost  again  appears.  One  hit  after  the  other,  without  there 
being  time  to  recover. —  It  leads  one  far!  I  therefore  conclude  my 
xemaiks  on  the  tragedy,  and  give  you  a  small  bit  of  farce. 

**  Sir  John  Brute  is  not  only  a  dissipated  dog,  but  Garrick  makes 
of  him  too  a  conceited  old  coxcomb.  On  a  wig  whidi  suits  his  years 
tolerably  well,  he  has  put  a  small  fashionable  laced  hat  in  such 
a  nonchalant  way  that  it  does  not  touch  any  more  of  the  forehead  than 
is  already  covered  by  the  wig.  •  In  his  hand  he  has  one  of  those  oak 
sticks  with  a  Idnd  of  chopper  to  it,  which  the  young  bloods  carry  with 
them  on  their  morning  promenades  in  the  park  (the  time  for  which, 
here,  is  from  ten  to  three)  and  with  which  they  give  themselves  the  air 
of  regular  Drawcansirs^  a  kind  of  bludgeon  as  rough  and  unpolished  as 
the  clodhoppers  from  whom  its  use  is  borrowed  This  bludgeon  Sir 
John  uses  to  emphasize  his  words  with  a  thump,  especially  when  none 
but  women  are  present,  or  occasionally,  in  his  rage,  to  deal  a  blow, 
where  no  one  is  at  hand  to  resent  it.  Almost  every  theatre  has  its 
passable  sot,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  opportunities  of  studying  the 
part  are  abundant  And  besides,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  tipsy  parts 
to  have  no  strictly  defined  limits.  Nevertheless,  Garrick  acts  the 
sottish  Sir  John  in  such  a  way  that  I  should  certainly  have  recognised  his 
extraordinary  talent  had  I  previously  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  if  I  had 
seen  him  only  in  one  scene  of  this  play.  In  the  beginning  he  wears 
his  wig  straight,  and  one  sees  the  fiiU,  round  face.  Afterwards,  when 
be  comes  home  quite  drunk,  his  face  looks  like  the  moon  a  few  days 
before  the  last  quarter,  nearly  half  of  it  being  obscured  by  the  wig. 
The  part  which  one  does  see  is  flushed  and  greasy,  yet  it  is  ejctremely 
friendly,  and  thus  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  the  other  half.  The  waist- 
coat is  open  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  stockings  hang  in  wrinkles  ;  the 
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garters  are  loose  and — ^veiy  mysterious — ^are  not  a  pair.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  Sir  John  has  not  picked  up  shoes  of  both  sexes  too !  In  this 
pickle  he  enters  his  wife's  room,  and  to  her  anxious  inquiry  what  is  the 
matter  with  him,  (and  she  had  good  reason  for  putting  this  question), 
he  replies,  '  As  sound  as  a  roach.  Wife/  Yet  he  does  not  stir  from  the 
doorpost,  against  which  he  leans  as  heavily  as  if  he  wanted  to  rub  his 
back  on  it  He  then  becomes  in  turn  brutal,  tipsily  wise,  and  again 
friendly,  all  to  the  loud  applause  of  the  audience.  In  the  scene  where 
he  falls  asleep,  he  amazed  me.  The  way  in  which,  with  closed  eyes, 
swimming  head,  and  pallid  face,  he  •quarrels  with  his  wife,  and  melting 
his  r's  and  Ts  into  one, — ^into  a  sort  of  dialect  of  medials, — ^now  abuses, 
now  falters  out  scraps  of  morality  (on  which  he  is  the  most  sickening 
commentary) ;  then  the  way  in  which  he  moves  his  lips,  so  that  one 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  chewing,  or  tasting  something,  or  speaking — 
all  this  as  much  exceeded  my  expectation  as  anything  else  I  have  seen 
this  remarkable  man  do.  I  wish  you  could  hear  him  say  'pre-ro-ga-tive' 
in  this  part  It  is  only  after  two  or  three  eflforts  that  he  is  able  to  get 
as  far  as  the  third  syllable.  Vanbrugh  has  made  excellent  use  of  this 
word,  which,  bandied  about  in  political  beer-houses,  generally  becomes, 
without  much  regard  to  its  proper  meaning,  the  prelude  to  blows, 
especially  when  the  disputants  arrive  at  that  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  pronounce  it'* 

There  is  ingenuity,  if  not  soundness,  in  Lichtenberg's  plea  in  defence 
of  Garrick's  acting  Hamlet  in  a  court  dress. 

"  I  think,"  he  writes  in  a  third  letter,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that 
Garrick  acts  Hamlet  in  the  French  dress.*  This  certainly  seems  very 
strange.  I  have  often  heard  him  blamed  on  this  account,  but  never 
between  the  acts,  nor  in  the  drive  home,  nor  at  supper  after  the  play. 
The  blame  has  always  come  from  people  whose  impressions  had  grown 
faint  When  the  head  has  become  cool  again,  people  are  fond  of 
criticising,,  and  then,  as  you  well  know,  whatever  is  learned  is  considered 
to  be  good,  whatever  is  striking  passes  for  acute.  I  must  confess  that 
this  blame  never  made  any  impression  on  my  mind 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  know  that  Gairick  is  an  extremely  intelligent^ 
thoughtful  man,  who  takes  exact  note  of  the  taste  of  his  nation.  For 
certain,  such  a  man  would  never  do  anything  on  the  stage  without  good 
reasons  for  it,  and  he  has,  moreover,  a  house-fiil  of  old  costumes^ 
Further,  he  is  a  man  who  does  not  store  up  his  daily  experiences  into  a 
monster  molehill,  but  applies  them  with  a  clear  head,  in  further- 
ance  of  a  harmonious  development  Do  you  think  such  a  man  does: 
not  see  what  seems  patent  to  every  London  Maccaroni)  Instead 
of  joining  the  cavillers,  I  began  to  consider  what  could  induce  him  to- 

*  '*  Im  franzosischen  Kleid."  The  court  dress  of  the  time,  without  powden — 
Translator. 
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act  as  he  does.  I  had  long  been  puzzling  my  brain  about  this  matter, 
when,  the  second  time  I  saw  him  act  Hamlet^  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  draws  his  sword  on  Horatio,  an  idea  flashed  across  me,  which 
probably  contained  the  key  to  Garrick's  motive,  for  by  my  theory  his 
dress  is  now  excused  in  my  eyes,  indeed  he  would  lose,  in  my  opinion, 
were  he  to  dress  otherwise. 

^^  It  appears  to  me  that  ancient  costumes  on  the  stage,  if  we  are  not 
too  learned,  are  always  a  kind  of  masquerading  dress,  which,  if  it  is 
beautiful,  may  please,  but  which  can  rarely  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
piece  by  the  small  pleasure  it  gives:  It  is  a  mistake  to  sever  unneces- 
sarily even  one  of  those  subtile  threads  on  which  hang  all  our 
sublunary  pleasures.  I,  therefore,  think  that  in  cases  where  our 
modem  dress  does  not  offend  the  sensitive  majesty  of  our  book- 
learning,  we  should  by  all  means  continue  to  use  it  on  the  stage. 
Our  French  coats  have  long  attained  the  dignity  of  an  outward  skin, 
their  very  folds  have  the  value  of  expression ;  we  may  know  how  to 
struggle,  to  writhe,  to  fight  or  to  fall  in  a  strange  dress,  but  it  does 
not  come  natural  to  us  after  all.  The  fall  of  a  hat  in  a  fencing  bout  I 
feel  thoroughly,  but  that  of  a  helmet  far  less :  it  might  be  attributed 
to  my  awkwardness  as  an  actor,  and  appear  ridiculous.  When  Garrick 
was  in  the  position  I  have  spoken  of,  with  his  back  partly  turned  to 
the  spectators,  and  I  beheld  the  well-known  diagonal  fold  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  opposite  hip,  in  truth  I  would  not  have  missed  that 
fold  for  a  couple  of  glances  at  his  countenance.  In  the  *  inky  cloak,' 
of  which  HamUt  speaks,  I  should  have  missed  what  I  have  just  been 
describing. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  Caesar,  and  England's  Henries  and  Richards,  should 
walk  the  stage  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards.  Every  one  has  enough  of 
antiquarian  knowledge  or  conceit  to  detect  such  anachronisms.  I 
mean  only  that  where  as  regards  any  particular  costume,  the  antiquary 
slumbers  in  the  heads  of  the  audience,  the  actor  should  not  be  the  first 
to  wake  him.  In  matters  of  this  nature  the  taste  of  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful  actor,  who  knows  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  his 
audience,  is  above  all  rules.  London  is  in  the  position  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  in  regard  to  Hamlet  the  Dane ;  why  should  Garrick  be 
wiser  than  his  public  to  the  detriment  of  both  ?  Garrick  can  well  afford, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  dispense  with  a  little  credit  for  antiquarian  lore, 
when,  on  the  other,  he  gains  hearts  by  thousands." 

The  next  figure  in  Lichtenberg's  gallery  is  Weston,  the  greatest  low 
comedian  of  this  period.  I  must  reserve  for  our  next  number  Lichten- 
beig's  admirable  description  of  him  as  Scrub,  in  the  great  scene  from 
the  "  Beaux'  Stratagem,"  with  Garrick  as  Archer. 

*  {To  he  continued,) 
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A  JOURNAL  KEPT  IN  EGYPT  IN  1855  &  1S56. 

BY  NASSAU   W.    SENIOR. 

Hotel  de  l'Orient,  Cairo. — November  2tst — Widi  great  delight 
we  left  yesterday  the  dirt,  dust,  and  mosquitos  of  Alexandria,  a\id 
took  the  railroad  to  Benoufou,  and  thence  proceeded  in  a  steamer 
to  Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo.  We  are  among  the  last  who  will  make 
that  voyage,  for  in  a  fortnight  the  railroad  will  be  open  to  Cairo.  As 
long  as  daylight  lasted  it  was  charming.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
inundation  has  subsided,  but  the  Nile  is  still  full  enough  to  enable  us  to 
overlook  the  country  from  the  high  deck  of  our  steamer.  The  flat  green 
plain,  bounded  to  the  right  by  the  Desert;  and  to  the  left  by  the  horiron, 
and  covered  with  picturesque  boats  with  enormous  white  sails,  the  black 
smokeless  villages  with  their  domes  and  minarets,  and  the  grand  daric- 
green  groves  and  avenues  of  acacias,  sycamores,  and  palms,  were  lighted 
up  by  a  sun  more  brilliant,  and  seen  through  an  atmosphere  more  trans- 
parent than  those  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Algiers. 

It  was  moonlight  when  we  passed  under  the  long  turreted  bridge  of  the 
Barrage.  Some  experienced  eyes  discovered  the  Pyramids,  about  fifteen 
miles  off;  I  could  not :  but  the  near  objects,  such  as  the  camp  of  Said 
Pasha,  and  the  houses  of  Boulak,  were  almost  as  clearly  visible  as  if  it 
had  been  daylight.  We  have  excellent  apartments  in  the  Hotel  de 
l'Orient,  and  should  enjoy  their  quiet  after  the  miseries  of  the  Marseilles 
boat  and  the  bustle  of  Alexandria,  if  the  irritation  of  our  mosquito-bites 
did  not  keep  us  in  a  state  of  demi-fever. 

I  have  been  trying  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  to  ascertain 
something  about  the  statistics  of  Egypt,  but  with  imperfect  success. 
Mougel  Bey  estimates  the  population  at  six  millions.  "  The  census," 
he  said,  **  taken  by  Mehemet  Ali  ten  years  ago,  gave  five  millions  and  a 
half,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  that  number  was  below 
the  truth.  The  Sheichs  were  anxious  to  diminish  the  numbers  in  their 
villages,  in  order  to  diminish  the  taxation  and  conscription.  Many 
were  bastinadoed  and  some  were  hanged  for  naaking  false  returns. 
Since  that  census  was  made,  the  population  has  increased.  The  wars 
and  plagues  which  used  to  consume  it  have  ceased.  Every  one  marries 
young,  and  all  have  laige  families."  Linant  Bey  and  Konig  Bey  esti- 
mate the  population  at  only  three  millions.  **It  is  true,"  they  say, 
**  that  Mehemet  Ali's  census  reached  five  millions  and  a  half,  but  it  wa^ 
because  he  chose  that  it  should  be  so.  The  first  result  was  under  three 
millions ;  he  was  then  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Egypt, 
and  ordered  the  figures  to  be  altered.  Among  the  alterations  were 
vague  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sudan,  who  are 
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scarcely  his  subjects.  The  population  is  increasing,  but  not  with  a 
rapidity  materially  to  alter  the  results  of  the  first  enumeration.'*  There 
is  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  finances.  Mougel  Bey  estimates  the 
revenue  of  Egypt  at  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  Konig  Bey  at 
seventy-five  millions,  Linant  Bey  at  about  seventy  millions — ^but  all 
confess  that  they  are  guessing.* 

Ncvemher  22nd, — ^We  visited  this  momirig  the  Citadel.  The  view 
from  its  terrace  is  'formed  of  fine  materials ;  of  the  Nile,  flowing 
between  green  expanses  of  culture  and  avenues  of  broad  branch- 
ing trees;  of  the  Pyramids,  almost  as  impressive  in  themselves  as  they 
are  in  their  associations;  beyond  them,  of  the  inundation  looking  like  an 
inland  sea  dotted  over  with  wooded  islands  ;  further  still  of  the  yellow 
slopes  of  the  Libyan  desert;  and  immediately  below,  of  the  vast  city,  its 
brown  masses  relieved  by  domes  and  minarets.  The  Mosque  of  the 
Citadel  built  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  receive  his  tomb,  is,  in  its  exterior,  the 
most  striking  building  in  Cairo.  The  minarets  which  rise  on  each  side 
of  its  dome  seeiA  almost  too  lofty  and  too  slender  to  be  formed  of 
heavy  materials.  Within,  the  proportions  are  simple  and  noble.  It  is  a 
square,  with  a  lofty  circular  cupola  in  the  centre  of  four  elliptical  ones. 
All  is  gilt  or  painted,  not  always  in  good  taste.  The  whole  effect  is 
very  fine,  finer  than  that  of  any  modern  European  edifice  that  I  can 
recollect,  except  perhaps  our  houses  of  ParUament 

From  the  mosque  we  went  to  Mehemet  Ali*s  small  palace.  M.  de 
Lesseps  showed  to  us  the  divan  on  which  he  sat  while  the  Mamelukes 
were  destroyed.  It  does  not  command  a  view  of  the  court,  or  rather 
passage,  in  which  that  massacre  took  place,  but  is  so  near  that  all  the 
sounds  reached  him.  He  frequently,  in  conversation  with  M.  de  Lessex>s, 
alluded  to  it,  and  laughed  at  Horace  Vemet's  picture,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented as  tranquilly  looking  on.  "So  far  from  being  tranquil,"  he  said  to 
M.  de  Lesseps, "  I  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety.  I  was  not  sure  of  my  troops. 
The  Mamelukes  had  many  friends  among  them,  and  if  they  could  have 
forced  the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  or  if  Emin  Bey,  who  blindfolded  his 
horse  with  his  turban  and  forced  it  to  leap  the  parapet,  had  been 
followed,  I  might  have  been  lost  I  had  horses  at  the  postern  of  the 
Citadel  to  fly  for  my  life,  in  case  of  failure."  "  In  fact,"  said  M.  de 
Lesseps,  **  he  contracted  on  that  day  a  little  nervous  cough  which  he  never 
Iost"t 

*  The  received  official  compatation  of  the  extent  of  tultivable  land  in  Egypt,  fi:om 
^the  sea  to  Assonan,  is  six  millions  of  acres ;  and  that  of  the  revenue  is  ;£'5,ooo^ooo 
sterling.  — H  e-Ke-Kyan. 

t  There  was  no  parapet.  The  Citadel  was  then  out  of  repair  ;  the  walls  of  the 
passage  in  which  the  Mamelukes  were  massacred  were  dilapidated.  Emin  Bey  forced 
lus  horse  to  cany  him  down  a  steep  mound,  formed  of  the  broken  wall.  Mdiemet 
Ali  hid  himself  during  the  whole  time.     Las  Oglou  did  the  work. — He-Ke-Kyan. 
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From  the  Citadel  we  went  to  the  Nilometer,  and  then  to  the  Greek 
convent  in  old  Cairo,  to  see  in  the  dirtiest  of  convents,  in  the  dirtiest  of 
streets,  a  grotto  in  which  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  concealed  the  infant 
Jesus.  A  creek  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  honoured  as  the 
place  where  Moses  was  found  It  must  be  ten  miles  from  Memphis,  so 
that  the  Princess  took  a  long  morning  walk. 

After  our  return  I  called,  with  Mr.  Maclean,  on  C.  D.  &  E.  R,  English- 
men long  settled  in  Egypt  They  seemed  sick  of  Cairo,  said  that 
there  was  no  society,  that  the  summer  from  May  to  October  was  pain- 
fully hot,  and  that  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  the  climate  was 
charming,  one  tired  of  perpetual  fine  weather.  "  All  that  we  can  do," 
they  said,  "  is  to  smoke  and  to  read."  They  believed  that  if  the  canal 
were  made,  it  would  be  injurious  to  Egypt,  by  diverting  the  trade  from 
Alexandria,  and  to  England,  by  rendering  the  Mediterranean  states  our 
rivals  in  the  commerce  of  India.  The  old  jealousy  of  France  and 
dislike  of  the  canal  as  a  French  scheme  peeped  out  in  all  their  con- 
versation. 

I  asked  whether  Said  Pasha  was  popular.  "  Only, "  said  C.  D., "  with 
the  Frenchmen  who  have  got  hold  of  him.  He  has  increased  the  taxes 
and  reduced  the  expenditure,  both  of  them  unpopular  acts.  People 
begin  to  rdferet  Abbas  Pasha."  "What  then,"  I  asked,  "does  he  do 
with  his  money  1"  "He  accumulates  it,"  answered  A.  R  "There  are 
many  motives  for  this,  bpth  public  and  private.  Under  the  Turkish 
law  of  succession,  unless  the  Royal  family  be  very  small,  which  this  is 
not,  there  is  little  chance  that  a  son  will  succeed  to  his  father.  The 
sovereign  for  the  time  being  therefore  accumulates,  in  order  to  leave 
his  children  rich,  as  they  must  be  subjects.  Again,  in  a  country  in 
which  a  loan  was  never  raised,  it  is  advisable]  to  have  a  treasure,  in 
reserve  for  contingencies.  I  cannot,  however,  help  fearing  that  Said 
Pasha,  and  perhaps  even  Abbas  Pasha,  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
reductions.  Cairo  was  formerly  protected  by  a  considerable  garrison. 
Now,  the  tranquillity  of  this  great  restless  population  is  entrusted  to 
about  three  hundred  watchmen  who  are  known  to  be  as  great  thieves 
as  those  whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  If  any  disturbance,  'or  a  great 
fire  were  to  occur,  I  would  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  town.  For 
some  years  the  country  has  been  kept  quiet  by  the  habits  of  obedience, 
formed  under  the  vigorous  government  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  by  the 
large  provision  which  he  made  for  the  public  safety,  but  already  I 
see  a  change.  There  is  an  insubordination  which  would  not  have 
occurred  ten  years  ago.  I  fear  that  we  may  not  long  enjoy  our  present^ 
security. " 

November  2yd, — ^The  commissioners,  with  Lesseps,  Lafosse,  St 
Hilaire  and  I,  steamed  from  Boulak  this  morning  to  the  Viceroy's  camp^ 
at  the  Barrage;  where  he  was  to  give  us  a  review  and  a  breakfast 
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He  received  us  in  his  little  palace  by  the  water,  seated  us  on  a  low 
terrace  and  made  his  army  defile  before  us.  As  we  sat  in  a  row  by  his 
side,  he  begged  us  to  put  on  our  hats.  ^*^  Mais  voire  altesse  iraite  ces 
Messieurs  comme  des  iites  couronnkes^^  said  Lesseps.  "' Et  ils  sonty' 
answered  the  Viceroy,  "  ies  tites  couronnkes  de  la  science^  The  troops 
seemed  to  me  to  manoeuvre  with  great  precision.  The  variegated  banners 
of  the  Lancers,  seen  in  an  Egyptian  sun,  looked  like  a  portion  of  a 
gigantic  rainbow.  Their  horses  are  magnificent,  and  their  evolutions 
much  more  rapid  than  those  of  European  cavalry.  The  Viceroy  is  an 
enormous  man,  weighing  firom  twenty  to  twenty-two  stone,  though  not 
above  thirty-five  years  old.  He  rode  a  bay  horse  of  no  great  size,  which 
galloped  under  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  ordinary  weight  By  his 
side  ran  a  groom,  on  whose  head  he  rested  his  hand.  The  powers  of 
running  possessed  by  the  Fellahs  are  wonderful:  one  seemed  to  be 
attached  to  each  superior  officer  and  ran  by  his  side,  whatever  were  the 
pace  of  his  horse.  When  we  drive  out,  one  runs  on  each  side  of  our 
carriage  and  keeps  up  with  it  though  drawn  by  four  horses,  moving  as 
quickly  as  the  roughness  of  the  roads  will  permit 

After  the  review  we  had  coffee  and  pipes,  and  after  the  pipes  and 
the  usual  washing,  a  silver  disk  about  six  feet  in  diameter  was  brought 
in,  and  placed  on  a  table  which  it  fitted,  and  we  sat  round  it,  rather 
closely  packed,  as  we  were  twelve,  and  therefore  had  not  above  eighteen 
inches  apiece,  of  which  the  Viceroy  took  at  least  thirty-six.  We  had 
no  plates,  knives,  or  forks,  but  each  a  couple  of  spoons.  First  a  soup 
appeared,  which  we  attacked  with  our  spoons :  not  a  very  simple 
operation,  as  we  had  to  reach  two  feet  and  a  half  to  take  each 
spoonful.  Then  came  the  sheep  roasted  whole.  The  size  of  this  dish 
brought  it  nearer  to  us,  and  if  we  had  had  knives  we  should  have 
managed  well  enough,  but  it  was  often  difficult  to  tear  off  a  morsel 
without  a  previous  incision.  Then  came  an  admirable  stew  of  French 
beans,  then  a  dish  which  looked  like  mashed  potatoes,  but  was  com- 
posed of  the  breasts  of  chickens  pounded  and  mixed  with  milk.  Then 
we  had  fish  from  the  Nile,  then  a  haricot,  then  a  pillau,  and  at  last  some 
sweets.  After  which,  we  washed  again  and  returned  to  our  pipes  and 
coffee,  at  which  we  were  joined  by  Mougel  Bey,  Linant,  and  Edhem 
Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  chief  business,  as  he  told 
me,  is  to  superintend  a  foundry  of  cannon. 

The  conversation  during  the  whole  time  was  general  and  easy.  Said 
Pasha  speaks  French  not  only  fluently,  but  without  accent  His 
manner  was  that  of  a  gay,  frank,  unceremonious  host  Somebody  was 
accused  of  flattery.  "  He  does  not  seem  to  me,"  said  the  Viceroy, "  more 
insincere  than  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  all  forced  to  paint  a  little."  "  I 
do  not  think,"  said  Linant  Bey,  '^  that  my  fault  is  that  of  being  too 
complimentary."     "It  would  be  an  outrageous  calumny,"   said   the 
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Viceroy,  "  to  accuse  you  of  it,  but  as  for  myself  I  know  that  I  am  con- 
stantly forced  to  say  what  I  do  not  thinly  surtoui  depuis  un  an." 

"  I  hear/'  said  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  that  your  Highness  sends  Haling 
Pasha  as  Governor  of  Sudan.  I  am  very  glad  that  that  important 
province  is  to  have  so  exceUait  an  administrator."  "  It  is  true,'"  said 
the  Viceroy,  **  that  he  goes,  but  not  that  I  send  him.  The  country  is 
said  to  be  unhealthy,  and  I  am  sorry  to  expose  him  to  it  He  wrote  to 
me  to  offer  his  services  there.  I  desired  his  Vakeel,  who  broi^t  me 
the  letter,  to  remind  him  of  the  bad  reputation  of  the  climate,  and  to 
beg  him  to  think  well  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself. 

"  *  His  answer  was  that  he  had  considered  them,  and  that  he  thought 
that  the  good  that  he  could  do  was  worth  the  risk.'  I  could  not  refuse 
him,  but  I  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  he  goes." 

Konig  Bey,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  Said  Pasha's  tutor, 
did  not  breakfast  with  us,  but  came  to  receive  his  orders.  Up  to  this 
time,  Konig  Bey  had  been  the  greatest  man  that  we  had  seen,  repre- 
senting the  Viceroy,  and  doing  the  honours  of  the  country  ;  now  he  was 
thrown  back  among  the  other  courtier&  The  Viceroy  seems  to  have 
thought  that  we  might  undervalue  him,  and  said,  "  Konig  Bey  used  to 
give  orders  to  me,  now  I  give  them  to  him.  Then  he  was  my  tutor,  now 
he  is  my  friend.  But  we  were  not  always  good  friends  in  our  early  ac- 
quaintance, when  he  used  to  put  me  on  bread  and  water  for  idleness. 
The  punishment  was  not  ill  chosen,"  he  added,  looking  at  his  stomach — 
"  though  it  foiled,  as  respects  the  physique,  of  its  intended  effect."  We 
talked  of Bey,  the  French  engineer  who  executed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Alexandria.     "All  you  military  engineers,"  he  said,  "are  men 

who  will  have  their  own  way,  but Bey  is  the  most  impracticable 

among  them  alL  I  call  him  Bastion  No.  i,  as  I  call  Moret,  Bastion  No.  2^ 
—*-  Bey,"  he  added,  "  is  an  excellent  man,  but  he  has  one  fault,  or 
rather  one  misfortune.  He  fancies  that  everybody  abuses  hini^  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  to  disparage  and  undervalue  him,  especially  in  my 
eyes.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  I  should  blame  him  for  it,  if 
I  did  not  pity  him." 

We  praised  the  good  manoeuvring  of  the  troops.  "The  Egyptians,." 
he  said,  "  are  the  best  Mussulman  soldiers.  They  were  the  flower  of 
Omar  Pasha's  army;  they  were  the  men  who  defended  Silistria  and 
Oltenitza.  The  Turks  at  Constantinople  are  anxious  to  keep  this; 
out  of  sight  They  never  mention  the  Egyptians.  Of  those  whom 
you  see,  many  are  recruits.  My  old  soldiers  are  almost  all  gone.  It 
is  true  that  these  men  do  very  well.  The  Egyptian  learns  quickly. 
There  were  men  in  my  father's  establishment  who  were  expert  workmen 
after  a  few  months  of  practice  But  he  forgets  as  rapidly.  If  I  were  to 
let  these  men  go  home  for  three  months,  when  they  returned  they  would 
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have  forgotten  everything.    They  would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
first  drill" 

He  supports  his  great  body  by  copious  supplies  both  solid  and 
liquid — the  liquid  beings  so  far  as  we  saw,  the  water  of  the  Nile^  which 
may  be  dnmk  largely  with  impuziity.  I  am  told  that,  except  when  he  ia 
in  the  Desert,  this  is  not  his  usual  mode  of  eating  :  that  he  uses  knives» 
forks,  spoons,  and  plates,  like  a  Christian.  But  he  thought  wisely  that 
we  should  be  amused  by  a  specimen  of  orientalism. 

After  he  left  us,  M.  de  Lesseps  and  I  talked  him  over.  "  He  was  the 
favQurite  son,''  said  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  chance  that  the  inheritance  might  fall  to  him.  He 
i^aks  several  languages.  You  have  just  heard  how  good  his  French 
i&  His  great  objects  are  to  promote  the  welfare,  first  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  next  of  the  Turkish  empire.  '  My  predecessors,'  he  said  ta 
me, '  have  done  nothing  but  milk  the  cow :  I  shall  try  to  feed  herJ 
The  Russian  war,  to  assist  in  which,  thirty-seven  thousand  men  have 
been  sent  from  Egypt,  has  prevented  his  reducing  his  army  as  much  as 
he  wishes  to  do.  But  his  intention  is  to  keep  it  within  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  to  station  that  force  here,  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  from, 
whence  steamers  can  cany  it  rapidly  to  any  point  where  it  may  be 
wanted.  He  is  preparing  in  this  place  a  fortification,  which  will  in  feet 
be  the  only  one  in  the  Viceroyalty,  for  he  does  not  intend  to  keep  up 
Alexandria." 

<'I  was  not  aware,"  I  said,  *Uhat  there  was  a  strong  sympathy^ 
for  the  Turks  among  the  other  Mussulman  powers."  "  It  is  not  as 
a  Mussulman,"  said  Lesseps,-  *^but  as  a  Turk,  that  he  sympathises 
with  Turkey.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  are  Turks.  The  FeUahs  are  ex- 
cluded firom  all  posts  of  power  or  of  confidence.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  when  we  were  in  the  Desert,  I  found  him  one  evening 
in  his  tent,  in  an  agony  of  tears.  I  was  returning,  but  he  called  me 
bacL  *  I  will  not  conceal  myself,'  he  said,  *  before  you.  I  see 
with  terror  and  with  humiliation  that  Constantinople  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  and  that  it  has  escaped  the  domination  of  Russia  only  to 
bow  under  that  of  England  and  France.' " 

*^  Mehemet  AU's  feelings  were  the  same.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  wished  to  supplant  the  Sultan,  or  to  detach  Egypt  from  his 
sovereignty.  He  wished  to  keep  Egypt  for  himself  and  his  family,,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Sultan  was  jealous  of  him.  He^ 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  the  superiority  of  Egypt  to  Turkey.  He 
employed  agents  in  Syria  who  were  always  intriguing  against  Mehemet 
Ali.  They  tried  to  seduce  the  Egyptian  troops,  they  spread  rumours  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  deprive  him  of  the  Pashalic. 
He  remonstrated  again  and  again,  and  was  not  attended  to.    At  last,  he 
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resolved  to  do  himself  justice,  and  seized  Acre.  The  Sultan  marched 
against  him,  was  defeated  at  Iconium,  and  again,  in  a  second  war,  at 
Nezib ;  and  if  Europe  had  not  stopped  Mehemet  All's  progress,  he 
would  have  added  Syria  permanently  to'  his  Pashalic,  and  Egypt 
would  have  been  a  more  powerful  supporter  of  the  Sultan  than  it  is  now. 
Syria  is  a  mere  embarrassment  to  Turkey,  but  would  have  been  a 
very  great  accession  to  Egypt 

''I  remember  presenting  to  him,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Nezib, 
a  French  traveller  who,  in  search  of  a  compliment,  congratulated 
him  on  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians.  I  made  a 
sign  to  the  interpreter  not  to  translate  this.  Mehemet  Ali  caught 
my  sign,  and  cried  out,  rather  sharply,  *What  does  fie  sayT  *He 
compliments  your  Highness  on  the  courage  of  yoiu:  troops.*  *  That  is 
not  all,'  said  Mehemet  Ali,  *  or  M.  de  Lesseps  would  not  have  made 
that  sign.'  The  Frenchman's  speech  was  then  translated  to  him.  A 
painful  expression  came  over  his  countenance,  and  he  answered, '  I  Jiave 
always  heard  that  victory  and  defeat  depend  much  more  on  the  officers 
of  an  army  than  on  the  soldiers,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  every  officer 
in  my  army  is  a  TurL'" 

"  On  that  occasion,  as  on  every  other  in  which  Turkey  was  con- 
cerned, Russia  deceived  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  order  to  weaken  Tur- 
key, sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  she  persuaded  you  openly  to 
attack  her.  In  the  case  of  Mehemet  Ali  she  persuaded  you,  apparently, 
to  assist  her,  but  the  object  and  the  result  were  in  both  cases  the 
same.'' 

I  asked  if  he  joined  in  A.  B.'s  opinion  that  the  successors  of  Mehemet 
Ali  have  reduced  too  low  the  provision  for  the  public  safety  in  Egypt 
^  I  will  not  affirm,"  said  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  that  it  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  Mehemet  Ali's  establishments  were  too  great,  not  for  the 
objects  at  which  he  aimed,  but  for  the  strength  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  man  of  genius,  and  a  man  of  strong  unrelenting  will.  He  proposed  to 
himself  to  raise  Egypt  into  a  great  country.  For  this  purpose  he  stimu- 
lated his  people  to  efforts  that  were  exhausting.  But  they  produced 
their  effect  He  made  the  country  secure  within  and  formidable 
abroad.  He  gave  it  improved  agriculture  and  industry.  He  educated 
his  sons  and  his  grandsons  to  follow  his  footsteps.  When  I  returned 
last  year  to  Egypt,  after  seventeen  years'  absence,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
progress.  Egypt  had  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilizatioxL  Abbas 
Pasha,  who  wanted  money  for  his  palaces  and  his  pleasures,  cut  down 
Mehemet  All's  establishments  ignorantly  and  rashly.  Said  Pasha  has 
been  too  short  a  time  in  power  to  do  much  :  but  he  is  aware  that  his 
predecessor  left  him  a  very  bad  set  of  high  functionaries,  and  he  is 
changing  thqm  as  quickly  as  he  can  find  good  substitutes.      The 
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appointment  which  he  has  made  to-day  of  Edhem  Pasha  as  Governor  of 
Cairo  is  excellent 

"As  to  the  absence  of  a  garrison  from  Cairo,"  he  continued,"  the  camp 
at  the  Barrage  is  at  only  an  hour's  distance :  but  in  fact  the  demands  on 
the  small  Egyptian  army  are  greater  than  it  can  answer.  Besides  the 
thirty-seven  thousand  men  in  the  Crimea,  the  Sultan  has  just  requested 
two  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  artillery  to  be  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Tripoli,  and  they  are  at  Alexandria,  on  their  way  thither." 

"What,"  I  asked,  "is  the  present  state  of  Tripoli?"  "Its  present 
state,"  he  answered,  "is  that  the  Pasha  cannot  maintain  his  authority 
over  the  Turkish  troops.  Tripoli  was  formerly,  like  Tunis,  governed  by 
a  Bey  or  Viceroy  belonging  to  a  family  in  which  the  dignity  was  heredi- 
tary. It  is  the  best  government  for  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  hereditary  Viceroy  takes  some  interest  in  his 
people  and  knows  something  about  them:  his  rule  can  be  steady, 
because  it  is  permanent  A  Pasha  generally  obtains  his  place  by 
subserviency  and  bribery,  has  no  certainty  that  he  shall  keep  it  for  a 
day,  and  is  bent  on  nothing  but  amassing  money  to  spend  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  your  jealousy  of  our  occupation  of  Algiers  was  at  its 
height,  you  tried  to  establish  the  Sultan  as  the  real  ruler,  through  his 
Pashas,  of  the  different  regencies  in  the  Mediterranean.  You  persuaded 
him  to  entice  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  Constantinople  to  deprive  him  of  his 
power,  and  to  send  a  Pasha  in  his  place,  dnd  by  so  doing  you  have 
mined  that  country.  You  wished  to  do  the  same  at  Timis,  and  we  sent 
thither  a  fleet  to  support  the  Bey  and  protect  him  against  the  Sultan. 
You  would  have  done  so  in  Algiers,  if,  as  seemed  often  to  be  probable, 
-  we  had  abandoned  our  conquest." 

"  Is  the  appointment  of  Halim  Pasha,  as  Governor  of  Sudan,"  I  asked, 
"a  good  one  1"  "An  admirable  one,"  he  answered;  "  Halim  Pasha  is 
really  a  European,  and  a  very  instructed  one.  He  was  bred  up  in 
France,  and  has  no  Mussulman  prejudices.  The  territory  which  he  has 
to  govern  is  enormous.  It  extends  towards  the  South  from  the  first 
cataract  to  an  indefinite  extent :  towards  the  West  it  takes  in  Cordovan, 
towards  the  East  it  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia.  I  "know  no  one  more 
desirous  io  civilize  it  than  Halim  F^ha." 

"Said  Pasha,"  I  said,  "is  accused  of  having  increased  the  taxation  of 
the  country."  "That  is  not  true,"  said  Lesseps,  "he  has  diminished  it, 
but  he  has  equalized  it,  he  has  made  people  pay  who  escaped  before, 
and  they,  of  course,  cry  out  that  the  taxation  is  increased.  A  large 
portion  of  the  land  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Mosques.  In  their  hands 
it  was  exempt  from  taxation.  Mehemet  All  confiscated  nearly  the 
whole,  and  granted  it,  or  rather  the  occupation  of  it,  to  his  favourites. 
In  their  hands,  too,  it  remained  free  from  taxation.  Said  Pasha  has  put 
an  end  to  this,  and  indeed  to  all  other  exemptions.    His  own  private 
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property  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Viceregal  family  now 
pay  taxes,  like  the  rest  of  the  country.  Again,  land  newly  reclahned  is, 
by  the  common  law  of  all  Mussulman  countries,  exempt  from  taxation 
for  the  first  ten  years.  A  considerable  quantity  of  land  had  enjoyed  this 
exemption  for  more  than  ten  years.  Said  P^ha  has  forced  it  to  paj. 
These  reforms  have  enabled  him  to  diminish,  instead  of  having  in- 
creased, the  general  taxation  of  the  country." 

From  the  Viceroy's  camp  we  went  to  the  Barrage.  This  work 
consists  of  two  stone  bridges,  the  western  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
metres  long,  and  the  eastern  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  metres,  thrown 
across  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  soon  alter  they  separate  at  the  apex 
of  the  Delta.  That  which  crosses  the  Rosetta  branch  consists  of  sixty- 
two  arches,  that  which  crosses  the  Damietta  branch,  of  seventy-twa 
At  each  end  of  each  bridge  is  a  lock,  one  twelve  metres  wide,  the  other 
fifteen,  through  which  vessels  are  always  to  pass :  but  all  the  other 
arches  are  to  be  provided  with  gates,  which  are  to  be  let  down  when 
the  river  is  low,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  water  and  raising  it,  to 
the  south  of  the  Barrage,  sixteen  feet  above  its  lowest  level.  Three  new 
canals,  one  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  others 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide,  and  all  of  them  sixteen  feet  deep,  are 
to  receive  the  water  thus  dammed  up,  and  to  serve  as  arteries,  fi^om 
which  it  is  to  be  distributed  by  supplemental  canals  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  now  dry  or  imperfectly  irrigated.  .  When  the  Nile  is 
high  the  arches  will  be  open,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  Barrage  will  be 
to  impede,  as  it  must  always  do,  the  navigation  of  the  river.  But  the 
Nile  remains  at  its  fiillest  for  only  thirty  days,  and  cultivation  requiring 
irrigation  goes  on  during  the  whole  year.  When  the  river  is  low,  water 
must  be  raised  from  it,  and  from  the  canals,  by  the  labour  of  men  or 
beasts,  and  the  lower  they  are  below  their  banks,  of  course  the  greater 
the  labour.  The  Barrage  will  keep  the  canals  fitll  dining  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  will  never  allow  them  to  sink  lower  than  four  feet 
below  their  banks.  It  is  computed  that  it  will  enable  a  million  of  acres' 
now  waste  to  be  cultivated,  and  wOI  materially  assist  the  cultivation  of 
a  still  greater  nimber.  It  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  bold  work.  It 
crosses  the  river  at  a  right  angle.  In  this  it  differs  firom  the  weirs  in 
ordinary  use.  They  are  oUique  to  the  stream,  and  therefore  offer  much 
less  resistance  to  the  water.  I  have  heard  fears  expressed  that  no 
masonry  will  resist  a  body  of  water  as  great  as  that  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
difference  of  sixteen  feet  between  the  level  above  and  below.  The 
cuzrent  will  then  run  between  the  arches  with  a  velocity  of  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

I  asked  Linant  Bey  to  tell'me  the  story  of  the  Barrage.  "The 
waste,"  he  said,  ''of  the  water  of  the  Nile  has  long  been  deplored- 
Napoleon  said  that  not  a  drop  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
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sea.  About  twenty-thiee  years  ago  Mehemet  All  summoned  me  from 
Upper  Eg3rpt  and  told  me  on  my  arrival  that  he  bad  resolved  to  lay  dry 
the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  to  turn  the  whole  of  its  water  into 
the  Damietta  branch,  which  is  better  ads^ted  to  form  the  trunk  of  a 
grand  system  of  irrigation.  I  did  not  approve  of  his  scheme,  and  as  a 
counter  project,  proposed  a  Barrage  of  both  branches,  that  is  to  say  to  throw 
across  each  of  them  a  dam  with  gates  and  sluices,  and  so  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  the  Nile  and  of  its  canals  as  to  enable  them  to  afford  perpetual 
irrigation. 

^  He  accepted  my  plan,  and  a  couple  of  days  after,  to  my  horror,  1 
found  twelve  thousand  workmen  assembled  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
and  put  under  my  command.  No  depdts  of  provisions  had  been  made 
for  them,  they  had  no  habitations,  they  had  not  even  tools.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  things  are  done  in  the  East,  even  under  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  energetie  government  Fot  the  first  fortnight,  I  was 
engaged  in  providing  *^iem  with  absolute  necessaries*  Then  I  set  to 
work :  my  plan  was  to  construct  a  bed  and  a  Barrage  for  each  branch 
in  dry  land,  and,  when  it  was  completely  ready,  to  take  each  branch  of 
the  Nile  and  carry  it  away  from  its  old  bed,  into  its  new  bed  tra- 
versed by  its  new  Barrage.  This  would  have  enabled  me  to  lay  deeper 
and  better  foundations  than  can  be  done  in  twenty-frve  feet  of  water, 
and  would  probably  have  been  less  expensive. 

*^  But  before  I  had  gone  far  the  plague  came,  the  S3rrian  war  came, 
half  my  workpeople  died,  the  rest  were  made  soldiers^  and  the  Barrage 
was  stopped.  When  it  was  resumed,  many  years  after,  Mougel  Bey  was 
in  the  Viceroy's  service ;  M.  de  Lesseps  had  recommended  him  to 
Mdiemet  Ah  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock  in  the  old 
harbour.  He  is  by  education  and  profession  an  hydraulic  engineer. 
He  had  completed  the  dock  successfrilly,  and  Mehemet  All  naturally 
entrusted  the  Barrage  to  Mm." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  **that  it  will  succeed  f  **  I  hope  so,"  he 
Answered  "  I  admit  that,  knowing  what  I  do  now,  if  it  had  not  been 
begun,  I  should  not  have  advised  its  construction.  I  think  that  the 
canals  of  irrigation  mi^t  be  more  certainly  and  economically  filled  by 
steam  engines.  But  we  have  the  Barrage,  and  we  most  try  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  It  had  nearly,  however,  cost  us  the  great  Pyramid.  Me- 
hemet AB  sent  for  me  one  day,  and  said,  ^  This  Barrage  threatens  to  be 
expensive.  I  think  that  we  can  diminish  the  cost  by  using  the  Pyramid 
foi  our  quarry ;  ascertain  for  me  what  would  be  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing the  ^ones  of  the  great  Pyramid  from  Gizeh  to  the  point  of  the 
Deka.'  ^  Oh  T  I  said  to  myself,  ^  this  is  the  scheme  of  somebody  who 
is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  affair,  and  who  intends  tosPtll  half  the  stonesi' 
I  made  a  very  conscientious  rqE>ort  on  the  expense  of  removing  tiie 
Pyramid,  and  also  on  that  of  quarrying  the  stones  ait  Touia,  the  finest 
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quarries  in  the  world  Happily  it  turned  out  that  the  latter  expedient 
was  far  the  least  expensive." 

«*  If  you  had  not  been  thrfe,"  I  asked,  "  what  would  have  happened  1'* 
**  If  I  had  not  been  there,"  he  answered,  •*  or  if  he  had  gone  to  work 
without  consulting  me,  which,  however,  would  not  have  been  easy,  the 
Pyramid  would  have  been  pulled  down.  The  people  who  proposed 
it,  cared  nothing  about  the  expense :  it  was  for  them  merely  an  expe- 
dient  of  plunder."  .  "Did  Mehemet  Ali,"  I  said,  "learn  from  the  con-^ 
tact  of  Europeans  any  respect  for  the  monuments  of  Egypt  V*  "  Not 
the  least,"  he  answered ;  "  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  this  respect,  a 
mere  rude  Turk.  No  man  destroyed  more  of  them.  He  pujled  down 
the  temples  of  Abydos,  of  Antinoe,  and  many  others,  to  build  his 
manufactories.  At  last  we  persuaded  him  that  this  would  render  him 
unpopular  in  Europe.  He  ordered  the  practice  to  be  discontinued. 
But  as  he  cared  nothing  for  art  or  for  ^tiquity,  he  did  not  look 
to  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  did  not  punish  the  breach  of 
them,  and  the  destruction  went  on  during  all  his  reign.  Abbas  Pasha 
was  as  ignorant  and  as  careless ;  it  was  not  until  Said  Pasha's  accession 
that  it  was  stopped." 

Madame  Lafosse  and  Mrs.  Senior,  with  Madame  Bonfort  as  their  in- 
terpreter, visited  the  hareem  of  Ismail  Pasha,  the  heir,  after  Achmed 
Pasha,  to  the  Viceroyalty.  They  were  received  by  eunuchs,  who  opened 
to  them  a  large  ante-room,  in  which  were  seven  or  eight  young  female 
slaves,  magnificently  dressed.  Thence  they  went  into  an  apartment 
where  they  found  Ismail's  two  wives,  apparently  about  twenty  years  old, 
who  conducted  them  to  an  inner  apartment  in  which  was  the  widow  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  and  mother  of  Ismail.  She  is  a  dark-looking  woman 
about  forty,  with  dignified  manners  and  an .  intelligent  countenance. 
She  sat  on  a  high  divan,  on  which  she  placed  her  guests.  The  younger 
princesses  sat  on  stools  below;  they  seemed  much  in  awe  of  their 
mother-in-law,  and  were  silent  in  her  presence,  but  laughed  and  talked 
whenever  she  left  the  room. 

First,  the  slaves  sang  very  ill,  accompan}ring  themselves  on  stringed 
instruments,  like  small  guitars,  and  on  flat  harps  resting  on  the  knees. 
Then  coffee  and  pipes  were  brought  in,  but  the  pipes  were  offered  only 
to  the  guests ;  none  of  the  princesses  smoke.  Then  came  dancing  girls, 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  waved  their  red  handkerchiefs  and 
shook  and  twisted  their  bodies  with  wonderftil  suppleness,  but  not  much 
grace.  Then  the  princess  showed  them  over  her  apartments, — ^four  or 
five  large  rooms  with  fine  European  carpets,  divans,  and  very  handsome 
inlaid  cabinets.  Then  came  coffee  again,  but  without  pipes,  and  the 
visit,  which  had  lasted  three  hours,  was  over. 

The  princesses  would  not  allow  the  ladies  to  kiss  their  hands,  but  did 
not,  like  Indgeh  Hanem,  embrace  them.    The  native  language  of  the 
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princess  is  Turkish,  she  speaks  Arabic  imperfectly ;  Madame  Bonfort 
speaks  Arabic,  but  no  Turkish  ;  there  was  therefore  little  conversation. 
The  princess  inquired  after  the  ladies'  hu^ands,  and  sent  her  compli- 
ments to  them,  said  that  her  son  was  in  France,  and  expressed  her  wish 
for  his  return,  as  things  went  on  much  better  when  he  was  at  home. 
She  begged  Mrs.  Senior  to  talk  some  English,  which  they  had  never 
heard,  and  it  seemed  to  amuse  them. 

Solyman  Pasha  dined  with  us.  He  ate  ham  and  drank  wine  as  if  he 
had  never  assumed  the  turban.  "  On  trouve  avec  le  cidl'  he  said,  ^des 
€tccamtnodemens,  I  am  absolved  from  each  of  these  sins  by  giving  a 
meal  to  a  poor  man.  I  use  this  expedient  during  the  Ramadan.  I  eat 
during  each  of  the  forty  days  at  the  expense  of  feeding  a  poor  man 
during  each  of  the  iortyyiigktsy  He  denied  that  the  veiling  of  women 
is  in  obedience  to  a  precept  of  the  Koran.  "  On  the  contrary,"  he  said, 
''  it  is  a  piece  of  disobedience.  The  Koran  says  expressly  that  a  woman 
ought  to  show  five  parts  of  her  person,  that  is  to  say,  her  hands  and  her 
feet  and  her  ^ce.  The  Turks  have  adopted  the  practice  from  jealousy, 
and  defend  it,  as  everything  can  be  defended,  by  interpretations."  We 
talked  of  the  Viceroy's  cavalry.  **  The  horses  and  the  men,"  he  said, 
'*  are  good,  and  so  are  the  few  officers  who  are  not  Turks.  The  Turk  is 
unimprovable.  He  thinks  that  he  does  you  a  great  favour  by  hearing 
your  instructions,  and  he  does  not  choose  to  do  you  the  still  greater  one^ 
of  profiting  by  them.  I  never  could  get  a  Turk  to  ride,  except  the 
mere  sticking  to  his  horse.  They  have  no  hand ;  not  one  of  them  can 
make  a  horse  change  his  leg.  The  Arab  horses  are  naturally  soft 
mouthed,  but  one  ridden  by  a  Turk  has  his  mouth  spoiled  in  three 
months." 

November  25/^. — ^We  started  at  six  this  morning  for  the  Pyramids. 
We  left  our  boat  and  mounted  asses,  at  the  dirty  town  of  Gizeh.  As 
^e  inundation  had  not  subsided  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  take  the 
direct  road,  we  had  to  travel  along  a  dike  whose  windings  made 
the  distance  amount,  to  twelve  miles  ii\stead  of  six.  On  one  side 
of  us  was  a  green  plain  of  young  crops ;  on  the  other  side  was  water,  or 
land  just  left  by  it,  and  covered  with  black  mud.  We  saw  the  progress 
of  cultivation.  On^^man  was  throwing  seed  upon  the  mud — another, 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  was  beating  it  down  into 
the  mud,  and  so  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  As  far  as  the  inundation 
•extends,  this  supplies  the  place  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing. 
About  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  inundation  the  dike  had  giv^  way, 
and  the  water  was  flowing  in  two  or  three  black-looking  streams.  Forty 
or  fifty  half-naked  men  collected  round  us,  hoisted  us,  two  to  each 
person,  by  putting  their  arms  round  our  legs,  and  Carried  us  over,  and, 
what  was  more  difficult,  pushed  and  pulled  over  our  asses.  After  a  ride 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  sandy  slope,  about  *a  mile  within 
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the  Desert,  leading  to  the  rocky  plateau  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand : 
that  of  Cheops,  the  largest,  being  the  nearest  to  the  Nile.  We  had 
brought  no  lights  with  us,  ^id  the  Bedouins,  who  had  collected  on  our 
arrival,  had  only  about  an  inch  of  taper ;  we  were  unable  therefore  to 
enter.  Some  of  the  party,  each  assisted  by  two  Bedouins,  scrambled  ta 
the  top — I  was  not  one  of  them  :  the  day  was  hot  and  hazy,  and  I  wa& 
not  inclined  to  take  half  an  hour's  vident  exercise  in  the  sun,  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  prospect  much  inferior  to  that  from  the  terrace  of  the 
citadel 

The  Pyramids  do  not  gain  by  a  near  approach.  Seen  from  Cairo,  or 
even  from  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  their  noble  proportions  appear. 
When  you  are  under  them,  they  look  like  fantastically  formed  rocky 
hills.  I  asked  Mr.  Maclean  for  what  sum  he  would  contract  to  re- 
produce the  laigest  of  diem  on  a  spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,, 
as  in  this  case,  of  a  quarry.  He  said,  roughly  estimating  their  contents 
at  eighty  million  cubic  feet,  and  the  cost  at  threepence^  a  cubic  foot^ 
for  a  million  sterling.  It  appears  that  their  contents  are  eighty-five 
millions  of  cubic  feet  The  cost,  therefore,  would  be  ;^6  2,500  more,  in 
all  ;;^i, 063,000,  not  quite  twenty-eight  millions  of  francs.  Thore  would 
not,  he  said,  be  the  least  difficulty  in  die  performance,  and  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  he  would  do  it  in  one  year,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
men  in  ten  years.  ''Give  me  money  enough,"  he  added,  ''and  stone 
hard  enough  to  support  such  a  weight  without  being  crushed,  and  I  will 
build  you  a  Pyramid  twice  as  big.  In  &ct,  the  earthworks  of  our  pro- 
jected canal  are  equal  in  amount  to  thirty  Pyramids,  and  in  estimated  cost 
to  six."  "  For  what,"  I  askedj "  would  you  build  a  Pyramid  in  England  f  " 
"I  cannot  answer  that  question,"  he  replied,  "without  knowing  what  I 
should  have  to  pay  for  the  stone :  that  is,  for  permission  to  extract  it 
Let  me  have  the  use  of  the  quarry  for  nothing,  and  be  bound  to  employ 
it  on  a  Pyramid  only,  I  think  that  a  Pyramid  could  be  bnilf  nearly  as 
cheaply  in  England  as  in  Egypt  It  is  true  that  labour  is  four  time& 
as  dear  in  England,  as  our  labourers  receive  three  shillings  a  day,  where 
the  Egyptian  receives  sixpence,  and  our  men  do  only  one-third  mofe  , 
work,  but  our  skill  and  our  mechanical  contrivances  and  tools  neaily 
make  up  the  difference." 

Martial  seems  to  have  been  right  when  in  the  fine  epigram  beginnings 
*^Barh(tra  Pyramidum  sUe<U  ndractUa  Memphis^*  he  puts  the  Coliseum 
£ur  above  the  Pyramids,  for  the  Coliseum  is  a  work  of  hx  greater 
labour  and  skill  The  idea  of  constructing  a  square  building  gradually 
diminishing  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  if  not  obvious,  did  not  demand 
much  knowledge  or  invention,  and  as  soon  as  the  scheme  was  resolved 
on,  its  executi<m  ^required  the  mere  application  of  labour.  The 
Cbliseom  was  intended  to  serve  many  purposes,  besides  die  only 
purpose  of  {tit  Pyramids,  that  of  affording  a  fine  object    It  b  adapted 
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to  diose  purposes  \rith  wondexfiil  iAgenuity;  and  even  in  ruins,  it  is 
peifaaps,  in  itself  as  beautiful  as  the  Pyramids,  though  it  wants  their 
mysterious  assodations.  It  wants  also  the^  durability.  They  are  the 
only  buildings  erected  by  man,  which  man  iuis  not  been  able  to  destroy. 
When  Abraham  visited  Egypt,  they  were  already  older  than  any  building 
ihat  now  exists  in  England.  He  may  have  looked  at  them  with  as 
mnch  veneration  for  their  antiquity  as  we  do.  He  may  have  heard,  as 
we  do,  vague  and  contradictory  rumours  as  to  the  time  and  the  objects 
of  their  erection,  and  may  have  be^i  forced  to  admit  that  events  which 
occurred  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom,  could  not  be 
satis£&ctoriiy  investigated 

We  went  to  the  Sphynx,  now  a  mutilated  ruin,  with  its  lower  part 
again  buried  in  sand.  We  wandered  among  the  tombs  which  seem  to 
have  covered  all  die  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyramids,  and  are  substruc- 
tures of  finely  cut  stone  descending  deeply  into  the  sand,  destined  to 
receive  sarcophagi  to  be  protected  from  violation  by  superincumbent 
masses  of  stone.  In  one  of  them  seventy-five  feet  below  the  sand,  and 
more  than  fifty  in  the  rock,  we  saw  a  sarcophagus  perhaps  as  old  as 
tile  Pyramids. 

In  these  tombs  are  found,  firom  time  to  time,  little  clay  images,  about 
six  inches  high,  of  Osiris.  A  large  umifled  tomb  generally  contains  from 
fifty  to  sixty.  The  Bedouins  brought  many  of  them  to  us  for  sale.  M. 
Laporte,  the  French  Consul,  who  was  our  guide,  and  organised,  with 
great  success,  our  expedition,  spent  all  the  morning,  while  we  wandered 
about  the  tombs,  in  looking  them  over.  Nine-tenths  he  rejected  as  having 
formed  part  of  one  of  the  cargoes  of  Egyptian  antiquities  periodically  ex- 
ported from  the  Stafifordshire  Potteries.  But  he  selected  about  half  a 
dosen  as  authentic  '*  I  have  spent  ten  years,"  he  said,  **  in  examimng 
such  things,  and  I  warrant  these  as  of  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,  or  older 
still.  Probably  a  tomb  untouched  before  has  been  discovered  by  the 
Bedouins."  We  were  littie  annoyed  by  the  Bedouins ;  not  many  more 
than  were  wanted  as  guides  and  assistants  in  climbing,  came  to  us ; 
probably  the  presence  of  our  constant  attendant,  called  a  Tchaous,  a 
subordinate  officerof  justice,  a  magnificent  man  of  grave  austere  deport- 
ment, carrying  a  sword  and  a  sort  of  silver-headed  sceptre,  which  he 
applies  liberally  to  die  shoulders  of  all  who  are  in  our  way,  imposed  on 
them.  I  never  saw  finer  or  more  vigorous  men  ;  and  the  lightness  of 
their  costume,  for  few  wore  more  than  a  shirt,  which  they  sometimes 
tucked  up  before  making  any  exertion,  displayed  their  persons  very  fully. 
I  did  not  fed  at  all  tired  by  twenty-five  miles  of  donkey-riding,  but  in 
the  evening  those  among  us  who  had  mounted  the  Pyramid  complained 
of  fatigue. 

November  aSt^, — I  went  this  morning  with  M.  Reynaud  to  die 
Egyptian  bath.    It  is  a  charitable  institution,  not  a  mere  commercial 
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speculation ;  every  one  is  received,  and  no  payment  is  exacted  M.  de 
Lesseps  told  me  that  as  he  was  leaving  it  yesterday,  he  saw  a  man 
tender  at  his  departure  a  halfpenny,  which  the  superintendent  accepted 
with  grave  dignity.  We  took  with  us  the  Tchaous,  who  explained  that 
we  were  men  whom  the  Viceroy  delighted  to  honour,  and  we  con- 
sequently were  placed  on  the  carpet  of  state  on  the  divan,  supplied  with 
abundance  of  towels,  and  had  the  two  bath-rooms,  in  which  the  sham- 
pooing and  washing  is  performed,  to  ourselves.  The  process  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  which  I  underwent  in  Algiers.  We  were  laid 
down  on  the  floor,  kneaded,  put  into  a  large  bath  about  ten  feet  square, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  one  hundred ;  soaped,  scraped,  put  again  into 
the  bath,  sluiced  with  tepid  water,  wrapped  up  and  laid  on  the  divan  to 
rest,  pulled  about  again,  especially  our  hands  and  feet,  and  dismissed 
after  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  treatment  It  was  pleasant,  but 
I  should  have  liked  it  still  better  if  the  hot  bath  had  been  followed  by  a 
cold  one. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon,  we  embarked  for  Upper  Egypt  in  a  steamer 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Viceroy.  We  were  to  have  started  at  eleven,  but 
in  this  country  of  noise,  bustle,  confusion  and  irregularity,  it  took  two 
hours  to  convey  our  luggage  from  the  hotel  to  the  waterside. 

{To  be  conHnued,) 
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The  Bills  regulating  Bakehouses  and  Alkali  Works,  of  which  particulars  were 
given  last  month,  have  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
respectively. 

A  Bill  having  for  its  object  '*  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  principal  proxipons 
of  certain  Acts  that  have  been  passed  for  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  England,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith,"  has  5een  read  a 
second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  Bill  treats  of  the  building  and 
endowing  of  new  churches;  the  formation  of  districts  and  chapelries;  new  parishes;  the 
substitution  of  new  for  old  parish  churches ;  the  rebuilding  and  enlarging  of  churches ;  the 
conversion  of  vicarages  into  rectories ;  patronage ;  giAs  of  sites,  endowments,  &;c ;  pews, 
pew-rents  and  free-seats ;  offices  and  officers  of  the  church,  and  fees ;  burials,  church* 
yards  and  chapels  for  perfonnance  of  the  burial-service ;  the  powers  of  the  Ecdesias* 
tical  Commissioners ;  borrowing  moneys  from  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  ;  &c.  As  miLny 
as  twenty-six  Acts  are  wholly  or  partially  repealed  by  this  BilL  It  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  the  legal  complications  which  beset  the  whole  question  of  which 
it  treats,  having  been  found  to  operate  as  a  serious  discouragement  to  church  exten- 
sion. 

A  PROPOSAL  by  Mr.  Gkdstone  to  extend  the  income-tax  to  charities,  has  called 
forth  much  vehement  and  serious  discussion.  The  measure  has  been  withdrawn,  but 
it  appears  probable  that  the  public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject. 
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a  thorougli  and  much  needed  investigation  of  Cbaritable  Foundations  will  be  the 
result 

Law  Amendment  Society.  The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  treat- 
ment and  punishment  of  convicted  criminals,  was  read  and  adopted  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  subject  of  convict  discipline  has 
received  much  attention  from  the  Law  Amendment  Society  this  Session,  having  been 
discussed  with  much  care  at  four  General  Meetings.  The  papers  read  by  Mr.  A. 
Pulling,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  have  been  printed  and  circulated.  It* is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  who  first  introduced  the 
subject  this  Session,  were  not  reduced  to  writing,  and  therefore  not  printed.  The 
Report  recently  published  is  based  on  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

1.  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  revive  the  system  of  transportation,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  promote  the  emigration  of  criminals  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  who  shall  have 
by  steady  industry  and  labour,  whilst  in  prisons  or  whilst  under  probation,  earned 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  passage 
money  to  any  colony  they  may  select. 

2,  That  the  present  system  of  short  imprisonments  requires  revi^on. ' 

4.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  convict  system  should  be  remodelled  on  the  principle 
of  the  convict  system  now  in  force  in  Ireland. 

5.  That  for  this  purpose  the  preliminary  imprisonment  should  be  made  more  severe ; 
that  a  system  of  nuirks  should  be  established  in  the  second  stage  of  labour ;  that  in- 
termediate prisons  on  the  plan  of  Lusk  and  Smithfield  should  be  organised,  and  that  a 
strict  supervision  should  be  exercised  over  convicts  discharged  on  tickets  of  leave,  the 
conditions  of  which  should  be  stringently  enforced. 

Fine  Arts  Copyright.  At  a  reoent  meeting  of  the  Juridical  Society,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Walker  Marshall,  on  the  subject  of  Copyright  in  the  Fine  Arts,  calling 
attention  to  the  aefects  existing  in  the  law,  and  indicating  the  principles  by  which  * 
«ny  attempts  at  amendment  should  be  regulated.  Mr.  Marshall  recommended  a 
consolidation  of  all  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,  which  he  described  as 
conflicting  in  their  provisions,  and  in  some  instances  so  badly  drawn  up,  that  no 
scrutiny  could  extract  any  grammatical  n^eaning  whatever. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  is  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  during  the  week  from 
the  7th  to  the  14th  October,  inclusive. 

The  Association  is  divided  into  six  Departments. 

7. — Jurisprudence,  In  thb  Department  is  discussed  the  science  of  Civil  Jurispru- 
dence ;  its  bearing  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people ;  the  advantages  derivable 
from  a  wide  diffusion  of  its  principles ;  the  practical  defects  in  our  Maws;  the  evils 
arising  from  such  defects :  and  the  fitting  remedies.  Papers  are  classed  under  the 
following  heads: — i.  The  Principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  L^islation.  2.  The  Method 
of  Legislation.  3.  The  Administration  of  Justice.  4.  Laws  relating  to  Property. 
5.  Laws  relatuig  to  Persons. 

//. — Education,  This  Department  deals  with  the  various  questions  relating  to 
Education,  both  industrial  and  intellectual  whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower 
classes  of  Society.  Papers  are  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — i.  The  Objects  of 
Education.     2.  The  Means  and  Methods  of  Education.   3.  The  Effects  of  Education. 

///. — Punishment  and  Reformation,  Papers  are  classed  under  the  following 
'heads:— I.  Incentives  to  and  Prevention  of  Crime.  2.  Treatment  of  Adult  Offenders. 
3.  Treatment  of  Young  Offenders. 

IV,--Public  Health.    This  Department  considers  the  various  questions  relating  to 
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the  Public  Health;  it  will  collect  statistical  evidence  of  the  relatiYe  healthioess  of 
different  localities,  of  different  industrial  occupations,  and  generally  of  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease ;  it  will  discuss  improve- 
ments in  honse-constracdon,  (more  especially  as  to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes,)  in  drainage,  warming,  ventilation ;  public  Datho  and  wash-houses ;  adultera- 
tion of  food  and  its  effects;  the  functions  of  Government  in  relation  to  pub^c  health; 
the  legislative  and  administrative  machinery  expedient  for  its  preservation;  sanitary 
police,  quarantine,  &c. ;  poverty  in  relation  to  disease ;  and  the  effect  of  unhealthiness 
on  the  prosperity  of  places  and  nations.  Papers  are  classed  under  the  fc^owing 
heads: — i.  The  Condition  of  Public  Health.  2.  Hie  Causes  which  modify  die 
Public  Health.  3.  The  Improvement  of  the  Public  Health.  4.  Social  and  Econo- 
mical Aspects  of  Public  Health. 

V, — Social  Economy.  In  this  Department  are  considered  the  various  questions 
relatix^  to  Social  Economics;  the  conditions  of  industrial  success,  whether  of 
nations  or  individuals ;  the  relation  between  employers  and  employed ;  strikes  and 
combinations;  legislative  interference  with  the  hours  and  wages  of  labour;  legislative 
regulation  of  professions,  trades,  and  employment  generally,  and  of  price  and 
means  of  supply;  emigration,  its  effect,  and  true  conditions;  industrial  emplojrment 
of  women;  female  emigration;  industrial  and  economical  instruction  of  the  labouring 
classes;  public  amusements;  social  economics  in  relation  to  education;  exercise  of 
public  and  private  charity;  relief  of  the  poor.  Papers  are  classed  under  the  following 
heads : — I.  Conditions  of  Industrial  Success.  2.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes. 
3.  Charity  and  Relief.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  one  or  two  papers  in  this 
Department  should  be  devoted  to  the  more  abstract  questions  of  Economic  Science; 
to  generalizations  of  ascertained  facts;  and  enunciation  of  the  laws  to  be  deduced  from 
them.  I 

VL-^Trade  and  ItUematianal  Law.  The  Department  was  established  at  the  Glas- 
gow Meeting,  i860,  for  the  consideration,  by  representatives  of  all  nations,  of  questioiis 
of  International  Law^  and  for  the  collection  of  information  rdating  to  production, 
mannfacture,  and  trade.  Papers  are  classed  under  the  following  heads: — i.  Statistics 
of  pnxhiction  and  trade.  2.  Legislation  on  subjects  of  commerce  and  trade.  3» 
International  Law  as  affecting  production,  OHnmeroe,  and  trade. 

The  Departmental  Committees  have  recommended  certain  q)ecial  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting.  Under  the  heading  Jurisprudence,  papers  will 
be  read  on  The  Marriage  Laws,  Professional  Organization,  Trial  by  Jury,  The  Statute 
Law  of  Scotland,  &c.  In  the  Education  Department  will  be  discussed,  among  other 
subjects.  Elementary  teaching  in  large  and  small  schools  compared.  Limits  in  tine  of 
the  capacity  of  attention  in  children  of  different  ages  and  conditions.  The  most 
eligible  subject  matters  for  competitive  examinations  as  tests  for  admission  to  the 
junior  appointments  in  the  public  service.  A  Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  report  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  University  Examinations^ 
and  on  Female  Education  generally.  The  Punishment  and  Reformation  Depart- 
ment will  discuss  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  short  terms  of  penal  servitude^ 
&c.  The  Public  Health  Department  will  take  into  consideration.  The  desirableneas 
and  the  best  mode  of  establishing  convalescent  Hospitals,  The  construction  and 
arrangement  of  Hospitals  and  Lunatic  Asylums  generally,  &c  Under  Social 
Economy,  The  condition  of  the  Lancashire  Operatives,  The  .effects  of  the  Cotton- 
famine  on  Co-operative  Societies,  and  The  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland,  will  be  brcmgiA 
under  review ;  and  in  die  Sixth  Department,  the  international  question  of  the  r^ts  of 
neoftnls  and  beUigcrents  will  receive  tpedal  attention. 

More  detaSed  information  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Programme  of  tiie  Asaodatkm,  iHikii 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  General  Secretaiy,  GL  W.  HASnifGS,  Esq., 

3,  WaTSRLOO  PLACKy  PaLL  MaLL»  LONDOMy  S.W. 
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Scholastic  Registration. — For  some  time  past  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  this  subject  by  the  Members  of  the  Coll^;e  of  Preceptors ;  and  resolutions 
relating  to  it  have  been  carried  at  several  General  Meetings  of  that  institution. 

A  circular  letter  relating  to  this  question  was  issued  to  aU  the  Members  of  the 
College  in  December  1861,  and  subsequently  to  a  huge  number  of  the  principals  of 
endowed  and  private  schools  not  connected  with  the  Corporation.  Besides  the 
copies  of  this  document  thus  distributed,  some  hundreds  have  been  furnished  to 
the  officers  of  various  Associations  of  Teachers,  and  through  their  instrumentality  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  active  members  of  these  bodies.  In  this  way 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  supporters  of  Scholastic  Registration  have  been  made 
widely  known  in  the  Profession,  and  the  opinions  which  have  been  elicited  may 
be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  general  views  of  those  who  are  most 
imme<^tely  interested  in  the  question. 

The  Circular  referred  to  contains  the  following  outline  of  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Act — ^provisions  which  will,  however,  probably  receive  considerable 
modification  and  extension. 

"All  teachers  now  engaged  in  the  Profession,  of  whatever  dass,  would  be  entitled 
to  be  registered ;  but  after  some  future  date,  to  be  specified,  only  persons  holding 
Degrees,  recognised  Diplomas,  or  Government  Certificates,  would  be  r^tered, 
without  which  no  person  would  be  in  a  position  to  prosecute  any  claim  for  scholastic 
instruction  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  Thus  all  interference  with  'vested  interests* 
would  be  carefully  avoided,  while  year  by  year  those  who  are  unfit  to  hold  the  office 
of  Educators  would  graduaJly  be  eliminated  from  the  Profession.  A  Scholastic  Coun- 
cil, formed  on  a  plan  analogous  to  the  constitution  of  the  General  Medical  Council, 
would  represent  the  interests  of  Education  and  of  Educators,  without  favour  or  par- 
tiality towards  any  particular  College,  Society,  or  system  of  Education ;  while  Teachers 
would  be  as  free  and  independent  m  the  management  of  their  Schools,  and  in  thdr 
methods  of  teaching,  as  at  present  Qualified  Educators  would  be  registered  irre- 
spectively of  their  religious  opinions  or  denominations,  the  only  conditions  being  com^ 
petency  to  instruct,  and  good  moral  character." 

Tlic  Circular  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph: — "The  Council  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  being  desirous  of  learning  the  views  of  the  Profession  on  this 
most  important  question,  and  whether  it  would  favour  the  formation  of  a  General 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  before  the  Public,  the  Government,  and 
the  Legislature,  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  communication  from  you  in  reply  to  this 
Cieoilar,  at  your  earliest  convenience," 

Of  iQie  individual  replies  received,  upwards  of  92  per  cent  are  favourable,  and  less 
than  2  per  cent  unfavourable,  the  rest  being  undecided.  The  success  of  the  movement 
is  even  greater  with  the  various  Associations  which  have  considered  the  question,  and 
whose  resolutions  have  been  communicated  to  the  College  of  PreoeptiHS. 

The  Council  of  the  College,  encouraged  by  this  laige  measure  of  support,  resolved  at 
its  last  meeting  that  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  widiout  delay  to  the  fi>rBiatioa  of  the 
"  General  Conmiittee,"and  to  open  communications  with  the  representatives  of  various 
Associations,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  willingness  to  nominate  members  of  such  Com- 
mittee. There  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  Committee  will  be  constituted  at  an  early 
period,  and  that  it  will  shortly  be  able  to  determine  on  a  definite  course  of  action, 
having  for  Its  object  the  bringing  of  the  subject  before  Parliament  in  the  next  session. 
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Tke  Life  of  Amelia  WUhdmina  Sirveking,  From  the  Gennan.  Edited,  with  the 
Author's  Sanction,  by  Catherine  Winkworth.  [Longmans.  12s.] — ^The  strong  and 
general  interest  called  forth  a  few  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Perthes 
will  be  re-awakened,  if  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  by  the  Life  of  Amelia  Sieveking. 
Belonging  to  about  the  same  period,  and  more  or  less  to  the  same  circle,  there  is  how- 
ever a  wide  difference  between  Caroline  Perthes  and  Amelia  Sieveking.  Caroline 
Perthes  loved  her  husband  and  children  with  an  almost  painful  intensity;  Amelia 
Sieveking's  less  passionate  affection,  which  to  herself  indeed  seemed  coldness,  was 
diffused  over  a  wide  circle,  and  being  combined  Mith  great  natural  sagacity,  shaped 
itself  into  various  forms  of  practical  benevolence.  Many  of  the  expressions  in  her 
letters  and  diaries  recal  Mrs.  Fry.  In  both  there  is  the  same  strict  conscientiousness,* 
the  same  strong  sense  of  an  inward  calling,  the  same  waiting  and  watching  for  provi- 
dential intimations.  But  the  burden  of  public  speaking  seems  to  have  been  less  pain- 
ful to  Miss  Sieveking  than  to  the  Quaker  minister.  The  extraordinary  ph3rsical 
strength,  which  was  so  important  an  element  among  Miss  Sieveking's  powers  of  useful- 
ness, was  no  doubt  in  a  great  d^pree  owing  to  the  healthy  activity  of  her  life.  She 
allowed  herself  no  time  to  worry  over  the  petty  caVes  which  wear  out  so  many  naturally 
strong  constitutions.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  memoir  is  its  Christian  character. 
Amelia  Sieveking's  motto  was  '*  In  the  name  of  Jesus !"  Take  away  this  and  you  have 
taken  away  all — the  whole  meaning  and  purpose  of  her  life  is  gone.  Her  happy  and 
useful  career,  culminating  at  last  in  a  heaven  of  joy  and  peace,  is  traced  by  a 
sympathizing  friend,  who  in  allowing  her  to  speak  for  herself,  through  her  letters  and 
diaries,  has  taken  the  best  method  of  doing  her  justice.  The  translator  deserves  the 
thanks  of  English  readers  for  bringing  within  their  reach  this  valuable  addition  to  our 
biographical  treasures. 

TTu  Principles  of  Charitable  fVorA—Love,  Truths  and  Orders—as  set  forth  in  the 
Writings  <f  Amelia  Sieveking,     [Longmans.   4s.] 

Pictures  of  German  Life  in  the  \%th  and  igth  Centuries,  By  Gustav  Freytag. 
Second  Series.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Malcolm.     2  vols.     [Chapman  and  HalL     21s.] 

A  History  of  Christian  Missions  during  the  Middle  Ages,  By  G.  F.  Madear,  M.  A. 
Classical  Master  in  King's  College,  London.  [Macmillan.  los.  6d.] — ^An  enlargement 
of  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  Maitland  prize  for  x86i,  on  "  The  several  efforts  made 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
external  and  internal  condition  of  the  Christian  church  at  the  time."  Mr.  Madear  is 
here  in  possession  of  a  comparativdy  untrodden  fidd,  and  one  of  considerable  historical 
interest  His  work  is  comprehensive  and  thorough — ^rather  lengthy  perhaps,  but  not 
more  so  than  is  inevitable  from  the  extent  of  the  subject,  ranging  as  it  does,  over 
twdve  centuries  (a.d.  340 — 1520)  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  Asia  Minor, 
North  Africa  and  the  New  World. 

Lectura  on  the  History  of  England,  By  William  Longman.  Vol  I.  (Lectures  i— v.) 
From  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Edward  II.  [Longmans,  iss.] — A  hand- 
some volume,  printed  with  attractive  laigeness  of  type  and  adorned  with  excellent 
maps  and  illustrations,  as  befits  a  book  which  is  a  publisher's  labour  of  love.  These 
Lectures  were  composed  for  a  village  society  established  at  Chorley¥rood  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  Mr.  W.  Longman  has  a  country  residence,  and  were  adapted  to  the 
knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  rural  audience.  It  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  costly  form  in  which  they  now  appear  is  best  suited  to  their  wider  circulation  in 
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print ;  for,  although  the  lectures  as  delivered  have  been  added  to  and  expanded,  the 
book  has  still  no  pretensions  to  be  a  History  of  England,  founded  upon  a  study  of 
original  documents.  But  it  is  always  agreeable  40  meet  with  a  book  so  modest,  lucid, 
and  well-considered  as  this  of  Mr.  Longman ;  and  those  who  have  read  more  ambitious 
histories  may  be  glad  to  refresh  their  memory  by  a  glance  at  his  sketches.  It  is  a 
nsefol  feature  of  the  book  that  it  gives  brief  and  simple  accoimts  of  the  origin  of  our 
law-courts,  and  of  such  old  legal  terms  as  Nisi  prius  and  Quo  warran/a,  and  traces 
others  of  our  social  institutions  to  their  roots  in  our  early  history. 

7^  Great  Stone  Book,  By  T.  D.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  [Macmillan.  5s.]  ThV 
common  idea  of  a  popuhur  scientific  book  is,  or  rather  perhaps  toor,  of  a  compound, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  information,  mixed  up  with  equal  measures  of  rhetorical 
flourish  and  tedious  moralising.  This  is  not  Mr.  Ansted's  notion  of  popularised 
science.  All  through  his  book,  we  feel  that  we  are  being  taught,  not  amused,  though 
the  teaching  is  given  in  clear,  simple  language,  unencumbered  by  hard,  techniod 
terms.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  certainly  not  encourage  a  person  on  the 
look  out  for  easy  reading,  but  any  one  who  really  wishes  to  learn  something  of  the 
mysteries  of  geology,  while  lacking  the  time  or  inclination  to  study  the  great  works  on 
the  subject,  will  find  these  chapters  instructive,  without  being»tedious  or  unnecessarily 
difficult  Many  readers  will  be  reminded  of  Hugh  Miller's  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Mr. 
Ansted  does  not  however  confine  himself  to  any  one  of  the  Stones  in  the  Great  Book. 

The  Claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science,  Correspondence  between  a  Layman  and  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  on  some  Questions  arising  out  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the 
Pentateuch.  [Macmillan.  4s.  6d.] — ^Two  of  these  letters  are  from  the  layman, — the  first, 
in  which  he  asks  Mr.  Maurice  to  write  upon  certain  topics,  and  the  last,  in  which  he 
comments  on  what  Mr.  Maurice  has  written  in  reply  to  the  first  The  correspondence 
arose  out  of  Bishop  Colenso*s  volumes,  but  it  does  not  treat  of  his  aiguments  in  detail, 
and  it  touches  upon  some  great  questions  hot  brought  forward  by  the  Bishop.  It  sets 
forth  the  nature  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  early  books ;  it  treats  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge;  and  it  refers  to  current  speculations  respecting  the  animal  nature  and  the 
antiquity  of  man.  Mr.  Maurice  takes  his  stand  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ,  as 
coming  before  and  transcending  any  opinions  concerning  the  sacred  books.  Then,  in 
considering  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  Science,  he  broadly  distinguishes  physical 
science  and  the  facts  belonging  to  it  from  the  truths  which  have  to  do  with  man  and 
his  history.  Collisions  may  be  expected  not  only  between  natural  science  and  the 
Bible,  but  between  physical  studies  and  moral  studies  generally :  in  order  that  they  may 
give  the  due  mutual  support  to  one  another,  they  must  not  be  confused.  Mr.  Maurice 
assumes  in  the  Bible  t,  certain  indifference  to  physical  considerations,  a  thorough  sub- 
ordination of  numbers  and  dimensions  to  the  truths  of  man's  spiritual  history;  and  this 
is  the  key  he  applies  to  the  solution  of  some  Scripture  difficulties. 

Six  Months  in  the  Federal  States,  By  Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  "Cavour; 
a  Memoir,"  &c  2  vols.  [Macmillan.  12s.]  In  these  interesting  volumes,  dedicated  by 
permission  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  we  find  qualities  not  often  united, — an  easy,  conversa- 
tional style,  with  remarkable  insight  and  grasp  of  subject  An  old  resident  in  the 
States  could  scarcely  have  shown  more  thorough  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
American  affairs,  social  and  political,  than  here  appears  as  the  result  of  a  six  months' 
tour.  Mr.  Dicey  differs  from  ordinary  travellers  in  having  evidently  tried  to  under- 
stand the  people  among  whom  he  found  himself,  and  his  observations  consequently 
brought  in  a  return,  so  to  speak,  widely  different  from  the  superficial  notices  of  careless 
tourists.  Having  lived  much  abroad,  he  was  probably  less  open  than  most  Englishmen 
to  the  temptation — so  fatal  to  fairness — to  measure  everything  by  a  purely  English 
standard.     He  brought  to  his  task  a  singularly  impartial  habit  of  mind,  or,  'to  speak 
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sore  coaedif,  a  bresidtfa  of  sympotliy,  whidv  nore  than  anyoAiier  cpgHkf,  cootribofes 
to  tbe  productioa  of  a  good  critic.  His  ja^meot  is  on  the  ^ole  wry  fimwnble  to 
thit  Nortibem  Americus,  and  there  is  little  do«bt  of  the  realizatioii  of  his  ^^  earnest 
bope**  that  a  simple  statement  of  what  he  concenres  to  be  the  truth,  *'  might  raider 
aomoe  fittle  service  towards  oeating  a  more  friendly  fieeting  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nation  of  the  world."  Ko  one  of  ordinary  intdligence  oooid  read 
the  book  withoat  finding  himsdf  in  some  degree  enlightened  on  the  dark  and  difficiilt 
subjects  of  which  it  treatSL  Tbe  nanatiye  portions  are  amnsiz^,  as  mere  tight  readb^, 
bat  it  is  as  a  report  upon  the  state  of  political  parties  in  America,  that  the  work  has 
peculiar  and  substantial  value. 

Jmtmaitf  a  Residttut  9h  a  Georgidn  FUttUaHom  im  1838 — 1839^  By  Frances  Anne 
Eemble.  [Longmans.  los.  6d.}— The  publication  of  this  Journal  is  well-thaed.  It  is 
written  in  a  lively,  entertaining  style,  and  gives  a  remarkably  vivid  idea  of  White  life 
in  the  Southern  States*  The  mental  sufierings  of  a  slave-pzinMr  are  brought  fcNrcibly^ 
into  view,  and  make  more  impression  pexhaps  than  the  unnecessarily  detailed  accouals 
of  the  physical  miseries  of  the  'slaves  themselves^.  The  Appendix  contains  two 
Letters,  cme  defending ' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  the  other 
bearing  upon  the  aspect^of  the  American  questioa  at  the  present  momeiL 

A  Penonai  Narrative  of  Three  Yeari  Service  in  China,  With  Maps  and 
niustiutions.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fisher.  [Bentley.  i6s.]  A  soldier's  story, 
having  the  interest  which  belongs  to  personal  adventures  in  a  strange  country. 

The  Horses  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Manners  rfthe  Desert:  with  Commentaries  by  the 
Emir  Abd-d-Kader.  By  £.  Daumas.  Tranced  fitmi  the  Fren(A  by  James  Mutton. 
py.  H.  Allen.     los.  6d.] 

A  Simple  Woman,  By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Nut-brown  Maids,"  &c.  [Smith  and 
Elder.  los.  6d]  This  tale  has  the  recommendation  of  being  short,  and  simply  told  ; 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it. 

Berthage  Repentance,  A  Tafe  By  J.  Fraier  Corkran.  [Chapman  and  HsiIL  9s.  J 
We  have  here,  in  the  short  space  of  254  pages,  an  attempt  at  suicide  (the  crime  of 
which  Bertha  repents),  a  baby  found,  lost,  and  found  again,  a  murder,  an  hneute^  two 
imprisonments  on  felse  charges,  an  enforced  self-execution,  and  finally,  three  happy 
marriages  and  a  real  case  of  a  drowned  child.  The  plot  is  laid  at  Paris,  in  183 — ^  and 
the  mouehards  are  prominent  actors. 

A  Darh  Nighfs  Work.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  [Smidi  and  Elder.  10s.  6d.J— In 
this  tale,  though  short  and  of  no  great  pretensions,  we  recognise  throughout  the 
masterly  hand  to  which  we  already  owe  so  much.  Not  being  overcrowded  with 
incident,  there  is  room  for  the  characters  to  work,  and  to  display  a  strongly-marked 
individuality.  The  subtle  contrast  between  Mr.  Ness,  who  was  "  unworldly,  as  far 
as  the  idea  of  real  unworldliiiess  is  compatible  with  a  torn  for  self-indulgence  and 
indolence;'*  and  Mr.  Corbet,  who  was  "deeply,  radically  worldly, t  yet  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object  could  deny  himself  all  the  careless  pleasures  natural  to 
his  age,"  is  very  finely  worked  out  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wilkias  sank  daily 
by  slow  steps  '*  from  the  intellectually  to  the  sensually  self-indulgent  man,"  is  not  less 
skilfully  traced.  "  A  Dark  Night's  Work,"  has  the  advantage  over  some  of  Mrs. 
Gaskeil's  earlier  tales,  in  the  greater  clearness  of  its  moral  teaching.  In  the  story  of 
^  Ruth,"  and  lb  *'  North  and  South,"  the  reader  is  left  in  some  doubt  and  conAsioii 
as  to  whether  the  deceit  was  not,  after  all,  justifiable,  and  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  been  done  under  the  circumstances.  Here^  though  we  are  only  told  that  EUinor 
'*  learnt  to  think  afterwards  that  she  had  acted  unwisdy,  if  not  wrongly  and  wickedly," 
there  is  no  socb  uncertainty.    The  impreasion  left  on  the  mind  is  deaf  and  stroog. 
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that  tlie^ifaole  prooecding  was  base  and  oowardly,  sBoltfaotigli  natural  oiot^  as  the 
dzmax  to  a  long  ooorse  of  imoonsdoos  «Hfighiif«  in  the  principal  actor,  none  the  less 
to  be  deqnaed  and  condemned.  Even  a  cazdes  reader  can  s^icely  Call  to  be  itmck 
with  the  reality  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  cfaaiactecs.  The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  though 
forcible  ;  the  persons  are  too  natural  to  be  other  than  many-sided. 

The  WattrBaHes.  A  Fairy  Tale  foraLand  Baby.  By  Charies  Kingsley,  M.A. 
Chaplain  in  ocdinaxy  to  the  Qoeen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  [Macmilbn.  ys.  6d.} — 
Mc  Ki:i^;sky  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  has  set  before  ha  grown-up  readers  a  task  too 
haid  fioT  them.  He  dedicates  his  book  to  his  youngest  son  "and  all  other  good  Httle 
boyi»"  with  this  iq»peal : — 

*'Come  read  me  my  riddk^  my  good  little  man  ; 
If  yon  cafsnot  read  it,  no  giown-np  folk  can." 
Under  the  name  of  V Envois  he  adds  a  further  warning  to  dderly  critics: 
"Hence  unb^eving  Sadducees, 
And  less  befievmg  Pharisees, 
With  dull  con ventionah ties : 
And  leare  a  oumitiy  Mnse  at  ease 
To  play  at  leap-frog,  if  she  please. 
With  dnMrcn  and  realities.* 
Whne  acknowledging  our  inability  to  read  the  riddle,  we  may  confess  at  the  same 
time  to  great  enjoyment  in  watdiing  the  country  Muse  at  her  game.     Like  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Kingsley  writes,  "The  Water-Babies"  is  clever,  amusing,  and  in  parts, 
highly  poeticaL 

T^  Fairy  B^k,  The  best  popular  Fairy  Stories.  Selected  and  rendered  anew  by 
the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  [Macmilfam.  4s.  6d.]  A  very  pretty 
children's  book. 

Gmdrufi.  A  Story  of  the  Nordi  Sea.  From  the  Mediaeval  German.  [Edmonston 
and  Douglas:  9s.]  This  story  "lays  no  daim  to  the  consideration  of  antiquarians  and 
scholars.  It  is  written  for  those  general  readers  who  will  take  delight  in  the 
portraitures  of  the  heroic  men  and  women  of  the  sturdy,  steadfast,  old  DanisVstock,  to 
which  the  English  people  owes  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  abiding  dements  of  its 
greatness"  Such  readers  will  fed  their  hearts  stirred  within  them,  as  they  recognise 
in  the  high  words  and  great  deeds  of  Mediaeval  times,  that  lofty  spirit  which  makes  the 
whole  worid  of  heroes  kin.  This  translation  of  the  Gudnmlied  does  not  profess  to 
be  lileiaL  Various  considerations  "  determined  the  writer  in  favour  of  a  free  prose 
versioa ;"  bat  ^'  while  allowing  herself  the  freedom  necessary  in  giving  the  story  a  form 
auitod  to  modem  tastes,  she  has  earnestly  striven  to  preserve  the  strength,  freshness 
and  pathos  which  mark  the  ordinal  ;"•— «  task  irriuch  she  has  very  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

IfirUs  on  Sdf-Hdp.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  By  Jessie  Boucherett  [S.  W. 
Partridge,  is.]  Miss  Boucherett  takes  in  hand  the  case  of  women  who,  having  no 
property  of  thdr  own,  are  likdy  sooner  or  later  to  be  required  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  labour.  She  calls  attention  to  the  folly  and  crudiy  of  parents,  who  keep 
their  daughters  in  idleness  during  the  early  years  which  ought  to  be  spent  in 
apprenticeship  to  some  useful  calling,  and  when  they  are  too  old  to  learn  a  business, 
throw  them  upon  the  world,  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  unable  through 
ignorance,  inexperience  and  overgrown  childishness,  to  earn  a  livdihood  for  themsdves. 
Miss  Boucherett  speaks  with  authority,  having  through  her  connection  with  the 
Society  for  promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  of  which  she  was  the  originator, 
seen  much  of  the  evils  she  deplores.  She  points  out  various  trades  hitherto  little 
followed  by  women,  in  which  they  might  be  advantageously  employed.     People  who 
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say  they  are  tired  of  talking,  and  want  to  be  told  what  they  are  to  doy  should  buy  this 
cheap  Uttle  manual.  '  It  is  what  Miss  Boucherett  says  she  has  endeavoured  to  make  it, 
both  useful  and  readable,  and  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  Mechanics'  Institutes  and 
Village  Libraries,  and  as  a  prize-book  in  girls'  schools. 

Essays  on  the  Pursuits  of  IVomen,  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  [Emily  Faithful!. 
3s.  6d.]  In  the  half  dozen  Essays  which  compose  the  volume  before  us,  Miss  Cobbe 
treats  mainly  of  the  vrants  and  difficulties  of  women  *' whose  need  is  not  of 
a  pecuniary  nature,"  and  whose  "  case "  has  not  therefore  been  so  prominently 
brought  forward  as  that  of  the  distressed  needlewomen  and  governesses,  but 
which  none  the  less  requires  patient  consideration.  Some  of  the  existing  restrictions 
which  check  the  full  exercise  of  their  natural  powers,  and  make  their  lives  less 
happy  and  useful  than  they  were  intended  to  be,  are  attacked  with  a  brilliant 
audacity  far  removed  from  the  pitiful  tone  adopted  by  many  writers  in  dealing 
with  these  questions.  But  although,  or  rather  perhaps  because.  Miss  Cobbe  over- 
flows with  humour,  she  is  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  sadder  aspects  of  her 
subject,  and  her  book  has  throughout  the  character  of  an  appeal  to  the  stronger  for 
justice  and  mercy  to  the  weak.  In  theory,  she  gives  a  little  more  prominence  than  we 
should  be  disposed  to  do,  to  the  assumed  differences  between  men  and  women,  and 
seems  inclined  to  endorse  the  ofl-repeated  assertion  that  the  strength  of  man  lies  in  the 
intellect,  that  of  woman  in  the  affections.  The  question  is  hardly  open  to  discussion, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  While  boys  are  taught,  if  not  by  maxims,  by  other  more  potent 
influences,  that  to  be  tender-hearted  is  unmanly,  and  while  girls  are  warned  against 
being  strong-minded,  as  the  most  odious  sign  of  unwomanliness,  we  must  expect  to 
have  cold,  callous  men,  and  weak-headed,  impulsive  women.  The  only  thing  to  be 
wondered  at  is  the  number  of  exceptions  on  both  sides.  Nothing  has  been  proved 
as  to  the  nature  of  either  sex,  and  until  the  one  law,  and  the  one  great  Example, 
have  for  a  generation  or  two  been  recognised  as  the  rule  of  life  for  both,  we 
can  have  no  sufficient  data  to  aigue  upon.  Miss  Cobbe  strenuously  asserts 
the  great  fundamental  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  controversy, 
that  "  God  is  the  only  true  centre  of  life  for  us  all ;  not  any  creature  He  has 
made  ;"  and  that  "  To  live  unto  God  is  the  law  for  man  and  woman  alike."  In 
the  essay  entitled  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  old  maids 7"  marriage  is  spoken  of 
as  '*  the  happiest  and  best  condition  for  mankind,"  but  it  is  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time  that  the  only  kind  of  marriage  which  makes  good  the  assertion,  is  "  a  marriage 
founded  on  finee  dioice,  esteem  and  affection — ^in  one  word,  on  love."  Further  on,  it 
is  argued  that  "  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  a  happy  and  independent  celibacy  that  a 
woman  can  really  make  a  free  choice  in  marriage.  To  secure  this  standing-ground  a 
pursuit  is  more  needful  than  a  pecuniary  competence,  for  a  life  without  aim  or  object  is 
one  which,  more  than  all  others,  goads  a  woman  into  accepting  any  chance  of  a 
change.  .  .  .  Only  a  woman  who  has  something  else  than  making  love  to  do  and  to 
think  of,  will  love  really  and  deeply.  It  is  in  real  /rm:f— -lives  devoted  to  actual  service 
of  father  or  mother,  or  to  work  of  some  kind  for  God  and  man — ^that  alone  spring  up 
real  feelings.  Lives  of  idleness  and  pleasure  have  no  depth  to  nourish  such  plants." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  Miss  Cobbe  does  hold  the  theory  we  have 
attributed  to  her  above,  she  refrains  from  pushing  it  to  irrational  consequences. 
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THE  HUMOUR  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

BY   FRANCES   POWER   COBBE. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  in  society, — 'those  who  radiate  spirits, 
those  who  reflect  spirits,  and  those  who  absorb  spirits.  The  Radiators 
are  few,  the  Reflectors  sufficiently  numerous,  but  the  Absorbents,  alas ! 
nearly  enough  to  balance  them  both.  The  height  of  the  thermometer 
of  cheerfulness  at  any  social  gathering,  might  be  predicted  beforehand 
by  any  one  who  should  carefully  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  guests  to  - 
be  nmked  under  these  respective  classes.  Are  there  no  Radiators  1 
Then  it  is  as  useless  to  gather  Reflectors,  as  to  fill  a  room  with  mirrors 
and  expect  them  to  be  bright  without  the  introduction  of  lamps.  Are 
there  two  or  three  Radiators  1  Then  Reflectors  may  be  multiplied  with 
advantage,  almost  ad  infinitum;  and  even  a  limited  number  of  Absorbents, 
carefully  stowed  away  in  comers,  will  not  do  much  harm ;  but  this  must 
be  managed  with  caution,  for  even  the  brightest  of  Radiators  placed  at 
dinner  between  two  Absorbents,  will  often  fade  away,  and  merely 
"twinkle,  twinkle,"  like  a  very  "little  star"  indeed,  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

It  must  have  happened  to  all  persons  to  observe  how  differently  these 
characteristics  are  divided  in  various  nations.  In  some  countries  there 
is  actually  a  majority  of  Radiators ;  in  others  the  Absorbents  hold  over 
all  society  the  canopy  of  dulness  and  most  ancient  night  Again,  as  to 
rank:  there  are  gay  peasantries  with  a  stupid  nobility;  and  still  more  often, 
a  lively  upper  class  to  whom  wit  and  laughter  are  familiar,  while  below 
them  the  idea  of  a  joke  looms  rarely  and  dimly,  like  the  sun  through  a 
London  fog.  Then  again,  there  are  churches  where  good  spirits  and 
jests  are  by  no  means  thought  to  exclude  religiotis  excellence,  ^nd  there 
are  others  where  all  eminent  Christians  are  expected  so  decidedly  to 
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"appear  unto  men  to  fast,"  that,  as  w6  once  heard  a  poor  servant 
express  herself  of  one  of  them,  "  He  is  so  good  you  could  not  laugh  in 
the  same  room  with  his  picture  !'*  Lastly,  even  between  the  sexes  this 
difference  is  most  perceptible ; — ^men  are  mostly  either  Radiators  or  grim 
Absorbents — women  past  girlhood  are  usually  simple  Kefiectors. 

Perhaps  a  few  observations  on  these  varied  exhibitions  of  animal 
spirits,  and  also  on  the  different  forms  of  wit,  humour,  fun,  and  jocularity, 
by  which  they  are  manifested,  may  not  be  found  uninteresting.  In  any 
case  a  little  study  of  the  subject  may  help  to  preserve  us  from  that  awful 
Jiasco  which  those  among  us  who  are  guilty  of  occasionally  retailing 
good  jokes  know  only  too  well — ^the  disgrace  of  narrating  one  of  them  in 
an  audience  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  point  thereof,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  result  of  our  social  attempt  has  only  been  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  category  of  foolish  and  dangerous  acquaintances.  A  friend  of 
the  writer,  once  in  this  way  described  to  a  seiious  English  gentleman  the 
scene  when  Sheridan  was  taken  up  dead  drunk,  and  being  asked  his 
name  and  address,  stammered  out,  "  My  name  is  Wil-Wil-Wilberforce." 
The  serious  gentleman,  after  a  few  moments'  deep  consideration^  Ipoked 
upland  asked  his  fair  informant^  "  What  /fid  Sheridan  meani"  We  all 
know  a  similar  misadventure,  when  Sydney  &nith  told  a  lady  visitor  that 
he  found  the  weather  so  hot  he  was  actually  obliged  to  "  take  off  his 
flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones."  Whereupon  the  lady  answered,  in  conster- 
nation, "Oh,  Mr.  Smith!  how  could  you  do  that)"  Casting  pearls 
before  swine  in  these  ways  is  something  deplorable. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  English  race  humour 
is  the  chief  expression  of  jocularity.  It  is  a  broad,  genial,  glorious 
humour,  of  which  Shakespeare  was  the  Pope  and  Sydney  Smith 
the  Cardinal; — a  humour  like  summer  sheet  lightning,  hurting 
nobody,  and  illuminating  everything  in  soft,  bright,  flashes.  When 
it  becomes  forked  with  sarcasm,  and  takes  to  riving  hearts  of 
oak,  and  tearing  off  the  roofs  of  men's  houses^  and  shaking 
down  steeples,  then  it  is  not  true  English  humour.  It  is  something 
against  which  we  ought  to  put  up  conductors,  to  buiy  it  down  out  of 
sight  in  the  ground  as  fast  as  possible.  Satire^  pleasant  reading? 
Faugh ! — Would  it  be  pleasant  to  see  a  man  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,'  if  it 
were  done  ever  so  deftly,  and  even  if  he  had  been  a  garotterl  Real 
fun  ought  to  give  the  side-ache  to  everybody,  and  the  heart-ache  to 
nobody.  Pretty  sport  archexy-OAeetings  would  be  if  ladies  and  gentle- 
men always  stood  in  place  of  the  target,  and  all  the  arrows  were  dipped 
in  poison,  and  he  who  hit  nearest  the  heart  was  supposed  to  touch  the 
gold !  Pain  must  be  given  in  this  world,  alas !  It  will  never  do  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  pseudo  George  Crabbe,  in  '^ejected  Addresses," 
who  "  had  learned  in  his  clerical  capacity  never  to  give  any  pain,  how- 
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ever  slight,  for  any  motive,  however  good,  to  any  individual,  however 
foolish  or  wicked."  But  to  give  pain  in  a  Joke  is  like  those  hideous 
mediaeval  poisoners  who  used  to  put  their  drugs  into  flowers,  so  that 
their  victims  inhaled  death  from  a  rose.  The  Arab's  bread  and  salt 
ought  not  to  be  more  sacred  than  partaking  of  a  good  wholesome  jest 
in  common ;  and  to  find  ourself  afterwards  tied  to  a  mare's  tail  and 
dragged  roimd  the  camp  is  treachery  indeed. 

But  the  true  English  humour — ^the  good,  honest,  hurtless  fun,  such  as 
Leech  paints  and  Smith  wrote — ^is  curiously  divided  in  the  different  strata 
of  society.  At  the  summit — intellectual  and  social — ^the  finest  flowers 
are  to  be  found,  as  might  be  expected,  and  few  people  quite  of  the  upper 
class  have  not  at  least  learned  to  know  a  joke  when  they  see  it,  if  not  to 
enjoy  it  veiy  heartily.  But  here  there  is  less  nationality  in  wit,  as  in 
other  things ;  there  is  more  French  esprit  and  brilliant  epigram — ^more 
light  easy  pers^age  than  actual  humotu:.  Very  fin^  ladies  and  gende- 
men,  who  possess  in  full  that  repose  ''which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere 
de  Vere,"  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  in  earnest  even  about  making  a 
solid  joke.  They  may  drop  good  things  about  drawing-rooms  like 
£sterhaz/s  diamonds,  and  be  much  too  indolent  to  see  if  anybody 
picks  them  vap ;  but  as  to  subscribing  one  or  two  of  them  deliberately 
for  the  relief  of  a  famished  universe,  dying  of  jokelessness,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  them.  Then  comes  the  upper  middle  class,  intellectual 
and  non-intellectual ; — ^here  at  once  there  is  a  marvellous  change.  Con- 
versation, instead  of  being  as  easy  and  light  as  Cerito's  steps,  merely 
tripping  over  the  "  bummg  marl "  of  the  poor  old  world,  ready  to  effleurer 
any  pleasant  oasis  therein,  has  become  all  at  once  a  steady  tramp,  like 
that  of  a  troop  of  volunteers ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  of  Paterfamilias 
going  to  his  counting-house,  and  Materfamilias  walking  resolutely  in 
double-soled  Balmorals  to  church.  Everybody  is  in  some  sort  of  earnest ; 
those  who  make  jokes,  and  those  who  would  fain  have  people  believe 
they  have  somed^ng  too  weighty  on  their  minds  to  attend  to  such  folly, 
but  who  in  truth  are  only  troubled  with  those  sad  distempers,  plethora 
of  the  pocket,  and  vacuity  of  the  cerebrum.  Among  these — the  un- 
inteUectual  upper  middle  class,  and  the  lower  middle  class  generally — 
there  is  apparently  the  social  Sahara  where  jokes  fall  not,  nor  any  fun 
is  made.  The  dwellers  therein  may  be  the  sah  of  the  earth  for  moral 
goodness,  they  may  be  wise  as  serpents  and  rich  as  Croesus,  and  fare 
sumptuously  Uke  Dives  every  day,  on  venison  and  whitebait :-~ 
'* But  oh!  the  choice  wlutt  heart  can  doubt, 
Of  chops  with  wit,  or  turtle  without?" 

''Better,"  (as  an  artist  fiiend  of  ours  once  remarked,  assuming  that 
she  quoted  Solomon,)  "  better  is  a  stalled  ox  where  love  is,  dian  a  dry 
morsel  and  hatred  therewith."     Of  course,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  both 
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champagne  and  fun  together,  but  if  one  must  make  a  choice,  why 
then  let  it  be  fun.  To  this  class  generally,  Punch  is  a  mighty  deliverer. 
When  the  weekly  number  appears  on  the  desert  horizon,  then  Memnon 
himself  gives  forth  a  sound  of  mirth.  Punch  lies  on  the  table  at  tea-parties 
where,  without  him.  Dr.  Gumming  might  rule  in  lilac  arrogance  alone. 
li  Punch  should  stop,  it  would  (as  Johnson  said  of  the  death  of  Ganick) 
extinguish  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  leave  an  innumerable  number  of 
old  gentlemen  in  a  state  of  indigestion  ever  more. 

For  the  Humour  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  what  shall  we  say  1 
It  is  a  most  variable  characteristic  There  exist  a  few  Sam  Wellers  and 
Mrs.  Poysers,  but  to  balance  them  it  would  seem  there  is  an  immense 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  obtuseness  and  dulness  of  the  popular  mind — 
especially  the  agricultural  mind.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  the  delicate 
weapon  of  language  is  wielded  with  difficulty  by  those  whose  habitual 
talk  is  of  oxen,  and  the  most  pointed  of  epigrams  fails  to  pierce  through 
a  certain  thickness  of  skull.  Possibly  some  sagacious  ethnologist  may 
hereafter,  on  comparing  the  various  crania  in  his  collection  (his  scullery 
as  we  might  call  it),  be  able  to  show  us  exactly  how  far  a  joke  of 
the  bullet  sort  has  been  found  to  impinge  on  the  dura  mater^  and  how 
far  a  fine  hair-drawn  witticism  can  insinuate  itself.  At  present  all  that 
observers  can  ever  state  seems  to  be,  that  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  skull  is  the  obtuseness  to  the  joke,  and  the  rougher  and  coarser 
must  be  the  fun  which  will  penetrate  it  Mere  verbal  witticisms  and 
the  very  best  of  puns  are  not  understood  \yf  the  working  classes  any- 
where— even  in  countries  where  wit  in  other  forms  is  far  more  readily 
appreciated  than  in  England.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  practical  absurdity,  where  no  words  at  all  are  involved,  but  only 
some  physical  upset  of  dignity,  to  bring  out  the  loud  guffaw  which  so 
.pleasantly  recalls  John  Bull's  appropriate  cognomen.  A  man  dancing 
on  his  head  in  a  village  fair,  will  produce  much  heartier  laughter  than 
Shakespeare's  most  comic  scenes,  and  Molidre  might  in  vain  have 
sought  in  England  for  a  cook  whose  amusement  should  afford  a  fair  test 
of  the  drollery  of  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  not  to  speak  of  the 
wit  of  "Tartuffe"  and  "  Les  Pr&ieuses  Ridicules," 

English  Humour,  of  the  most  purely  national  cast,  shows  itself  in  our 
^eat  towns  among  the  working  (and  idling  classes,  the  cabbies,  coster- 
mongers,  and,  above  all,  the  street  sweepers,  and  city  Arabs.  The 
repartees  of  these  men  and  boys — ^their  instant  appreciation  of  the  ridicu- 
lous in  any  little  scene  or  uncommon  figure  in  the  streets — ^is  peculiarly 
English.  There  is  nothing  like  it  that  we  have  ever  observed  on  the 
Gontinent ;  the  inimitable  gamin  of  Paris,  of  whom  Gavroche  is  the 
type,  being  quite  another  genus.  We  have  a  capital  idea  of  it  when 
Leech  makes  the  poor  old  country  clergyman  in  the  omnibus,  appeal 
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piteously,  with  infinite  mildness,  to  the  conductor,  to  "  make  haste  and 
save  his  appointment  in  the  Strand,"  and  the  conductor  cries  to  the 
driver,  "  Go  on,  Bill !  Here's  a  old  cove  a  cussin'  and  a  swearin*  like 
anythink ! " — and  another,  when  the  magnificent  "  swell,"  with  his  head 
in  the  air,  walks  out  of  Tattersall's,  and  a  street  boy  exclaims,  "I  say ! 
They've  let  out  that  'ere  hanimal  without  his  martingale  on !"  We  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  of  the  following,  which  is  still  better.  A  lady,  teach- 
ing in  a  ragged  school  one  Sunday  evening,  was  tr3dng  to  impress  on 
her  class  of  young  city  Arabs  the  duty  of  thankfiilness  to  Providence ; 
and,  to  begin  at  the  lowest  and  most  tangible  proposition,  asked  them 
to  mention  the  pleasures  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  they  enjoyed 
the  most;  holidays  on  some  fine  neighbouring  downs  being  in  her 
unsophisticated  mind  the  probable  reply  to  her  question,  or  at  the 
worst  the  good  Christmas  dinner  provided  by  the  guardians  of  the 
schools.  The  class,  composed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  lads  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen,  all  sat  very  still  for  a  moment  in  profound  cogitation. 
Then  the  leader  lifted  his  head,  looked  the  lady  straight  in  the  face, 
and  answered : 

"  Cock-fightin',  ma'am." 

The  position  of  the  unhappy  teacher  (author  of  the  present  article), 
reduced  to  draw  a  moral  of  thankfulness  from  that  particular  species  of 
enjoyment,  needs  no  elucidation. 

On  a  different  occasion,  some  other  boys  of  the  same  description 
being  asked  to  define  what  conscience  might  be,  answered  that  it  was  **  a 
thing  a  lady  or  ge'mman  hadn't  got,  who,  when  a  lad  found  their  hand- 
kerchers  and  gave  them  back  to  them,  didn't  give  the  boy  sixpence." 

Not  only  in  classes  of  society,  but  in  religious  sects  and  churches,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  does  the  comprehension  of  humour  vary 
immensely.  For  some  occult  reason  the  Romanist  and  Anglican  seems 
to  possess  usually  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous  in  very  fair  development; 
but  the  extreme  Calvinist  wanders  into  regions  where  all  light  on  the 
subject  is  extinguished ;  and  the  thorough  Methodist  loses  entirely  his 
perception  of  what  constitutes  the  absurd.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  intersperse  his  religious  worship  with  such 
utterly  ludicrous  hymns  as  that  lately  quoted  in  the  Spedcttor: — 

'•My  soul  is  like  a  rusty  lock, 
O,  ile  it  with  Thy  grace!" 

Or  this  one,  which  a  firidnd  assured  me  he  had  heard  with  his  own  ears 
in  a  "Little  Bethel"  :— 

"Before  him  now  we  bow 
Bow,  wow,  wow,  wowj  wow, 
(Chorus)    Bow,  wow — Bow  wow  wow. " 

We  were  once  in  a  church  where  the  clergyman,  being  of  this  order 
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of  mind,  was  reading  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  under  the  exasperating 
presence  of  an  enem/s  dog,  which  persisted  in  flapping  his  heavy  tail 
continuously  on  the  floor  of  his  mistress's  pew,  after  the  manner  of 
big  dogs  under  durance.  I'he  cleigyman  at  last  read  out,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  feelings,  this  extraordinary  scriptural  lesson: — ^The 
Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself:  turn  out  that  dog  if  you 
please,  it  is  extremely  wrong  to  bring  a  dog  into  church." 

Celtic  wit  is  again  a  totally  diflerent  thing  from  Saxon  humour.  Let 
no  deluded  Englishman  imagine  that  the  Joe  Miller  stories  banning, 
**An  Irishman  once,"  have  any — ^the  slightest— connexion  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Hibernian  fun.  As  truly  might  the  other  tales  com- 
mencing, "An  Oxford  Scholar  taking  a  walk,"  beheld  to  represent  the 
average  standard  of  behaviour  among  the  graduates  of  that  University. 
Neither  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  die  jokes  of  carmen  and 
beggars,  retailed  by  English  tourists  with  such  infinite  glee,  and 
imbecile  imitations  of  the  brogue,  are  looked  upon  by  the  said  carmen 
and  beggars  in  other  light  than  as  the  old-established  and  perfectly 
lawful  Kinsman's  LL  whisky  is  palmed  off  upon  the  same  tourists  .by 
the  innr-keepers  as  original  "potteen,"racy  from  an  illicit  stilL 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Irish  wit — ^the  intentional  and  the  iminten- 
tional  Of  this  latter  sort  there  is  an  absolutely  limitless  supply,  afibrded 
by  the  redundancy  of  metaphor  and  illustration  common  to  the 
national  mind,  and  productive  of  absurdities  and  h3rperboles  delightful 
to  study.  •  Take  the  peroration,  for  instance,  «f  a  clergyman  describing 
the  joyful  death  of  the  Christian : — "  My  brethren,  he  leaps  into  the  very 
arms  of  death,  and  makes  his  hollow  jaws  ring  with  eternal  hallelujahs!" 
And  the  destiny  of  the  wicked,  "When  Death,  with  his  quiver  full  of 
arrows,  mows  them  down  with  the  Besom  of  Destruction ! "  A  Poor-law 
Guardian  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  very  lately  surpassed  these  flowers 
of  rhetoric  when  he  addressed  his  audience: — "Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  us — ^the  apple 
of  discord  has  been  flung  in  our  midst — ^and  if  it  be  not  nipped 
in  the  bud — ^it  will  burst  into  a  conflagration — ^which  will  deluge  the 
world  ]*•  At  all  times  the  richness  of  Irish  phraseology  borders  on  the 
grotesque.  An  English  Squire  would  be  amazed  at  receiving  the 
good  wishes  expressed  once  to  our  knowledge  to  an  Irish  one : — "Long 
life  to  your  honour  for  ever,  and  long  may  you  reign  in  splendour ; "  or 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  writer's  father,  couched  in  these  words : — 
"As  I  am  shortly  going  to  make  my  exit  from  this  Vale  of  Tears,  I 
hope  your  honour  will  send  me  two-and-sixpence  by  return  of  post" 
The  queer  ideas  which  enter  tfie  fertile  brains  of  Hibernians,  at  all 
times  are  sufficiently*  astonishing.  A  school  of  poor  children  having 
read  in  their  chapter  in  the  Bible  the  denunciations  against  hypocrites 
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who  **  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel/'  were  afterwards  exammed 
by  the  benevolent  patroness,  Lady  E  ,  as  to  their  recoUectibns  of  the 
chapter.  "What,  in  particular,  was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees,  children!" 
said  the  lady.    "  Ating  camels,  my  lady,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

An  Irish  nobleman  having  lived  to  a  great  age  in  a  very  feeble  and 
imbecile  condition,  it  occurred  to  one  of  his  tenants  to  suggest  to  his 
son  and  heir,  "  Don't  you  think,  sir,  maybe  the  poor  ould  Lord  has  been 
forgotten  up  there  (pointing  to  the  sky)  this  while  past)  If  your  honour 
was  to  take  him  up  to  the  top  of  Slieve  na  More  and  show  him  a  liUle^ 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  chance  1" 

But  beside  these  unintentional  drolleries,  there  is  abundance  of  true 
wit  in  Ireland,  with  a  flavour  all  its  own.  Few  theological  definitions, 
for  instance,  could  bear  the  palm  from  that  of  a  priest  who,  having 
preached  a  sermon  on  Miracles,  was  asked  by  one  of  his  congr^ation 
walking  homeward,  to  explain  a  little  more  lucidly  what  a  miracle  meant 
"  Is  it  a  meracle  you  want  to  understand  1 "  said  the  priest.  "  Walk  on 
then  there  fominst  me,  and  I'll  think  how  I  can  explain  it  to  you."  The 
man  walked  on,  and  the  priest  came  behind  him  and  gave  him  a 
tremendous  kick.  "Ugh!"  roared  the  sufferer,  "Why  did  you  do  thatl" 
"Did  you  feel  iti"  said  the  priest.  "To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  the 
unhappy  disciple.  "Well  then,  remember  this.  It  would  have  been  a 
*  miracle '  if  you  had  w/." 

Very  lately  a  somewhat  rigid  specimen  of  the  English  governess, 
primly  dressed  as  becamit  her  years,  and  by  no  means  attractive  in  cork- 
screw curls  and  well-pinched  lips,  addressed  a  Dublin  carman  in  an 
authoritative  manner,  with  the  obnoxious  stipulation — 

"  I  take  you  for  an  hour." 

Cabby  (in  an  insinuating  manner),  "Ah  ma'am,  won't  ye  take  me  for 
Hfer 

The  lady's  indignation  may  be  easily  figured 

It  is  a  great  delusion  to  imagine  that  "bulls"  are  in  any  way  particu* 
lariy  Irish  forms  of  absurdity.  In  truth  it  is  rare  enough  to  hear  one 
from  the  Irish  peasant  Droll  repartees  there  are  in  abundance,  as  th^t 
of  a  young  girl,  who,  being  taunted  for  squinting,  answered  at  once, 
"What  use  are  two  eyes  if  you  only  look  the  same  way  with  them  I" 
and  graceful  speeches  like  that  of  a  labourer  to  a  handsome  lady : — "  Ah 
ma'am,  I  wish  I  were  a  gentleman  for  your  sake!"  and  poetical  phrases 
such  as,  "May  the  heavens  be  your  bed!"  "You're  as  sweet  as  the 
flowers  in  May  1 "  "  May  you  sit  in  a  golden  chair  in  the  kingdom  of 
God."  But,  of  the  true  "bull,"  the  best  we  have  heard  in  our  lives  had 
no  Celtic  origin.  One  was  that  of  an  Englishwoman,  who  remarked, 
while  wailing  over  the  advent  of  a  musical  neighbour,  "And  you  know 
people  who  live  next  door  alwa3rs  play  so  badly ! "  Another  was,  of  course. 
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intentional,  and  truly  ingenious.  It  was  from  a  lady,  who  observed  that 
she  had  had  an  unpleasant  dip  in  the  morning:  ^^The  sea  felt  damp, 
from  not  having  been  bathed  in  all  the  winter!"  The  third  and  best 
of  all  was  by  a  Capuchin  monk,  who  called  upon  his  congregation  to  be 
especially  thankful  that  Providence  should  have  placed  death  at  the  end 
of  life,  and  not  in  the  middle,  so  that  we  might  have  all  possible  time 
to  prepare  for  , 

The  wit  current  among  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland,  in  the  last 
century,  must  doubtless  have  been  considerable,  albeit  of  a  somewhat 
coarse  description,  and  mingled  with  practical  jokes,  often  cruel,  and 
commonly  not  over  refined.  Of  stories  of  this  sort  of  thing  Barrington 
has  given  us  abundance.  The  jokes,  indeed,  were  made  under  every  con- 
ceivable and  inconceivable  circumstance  of  humanity,  even  to  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a  sentence  of  death.  The  pun-making  judge.  Lord  Norbury, 
condemned  two  ruffians  to  be  hanged  for  the  atrocious  crime  oi  carding^ 
i.  e.y  scraping  their  victims'  backs  with  the  iron  combs  used  for  cleaning 
wool  The  terrible  decree  of  the  scaffold  ended  with  the  pun,  "  And 
let  these  villains  remember,  that  though  they  have  the  cards  in  their 
hands,  they  have  not  won  the  game !"  Another  judge  sentenced  a  man 
to  be  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  from  Kilmainham  jail  to  a  certain  turn- 
pike. The  wretched  man  answered  derisively:  "  Thank  you,  my  Lord ! 
You've  done  your  worst"  ^^And  back  agairiy'  added  the  judge,  with 
impertiurbable  composure. 

Of  a  more  agreeable  character  were  the  anecdotes  we  used  to  hear 
in  our  youth  of  the  gay  doings  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  routs  and 
masquerades.  Whether  much  real  wit  enlivened  these  amusements 
may  be  questioned ;  at  all  events,  there  were  droll  scenes  in  abundance. 
Take  the  following  for  example.  Old  Lady  Rossmore  was  possessed 
(in  common  with  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  epoch)  of  a 
drunken  coachman.  On  one  occasion  she  was  at  a  party  where  her 
host  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  her  that  the  man  was  so  tipsy  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  allow  him  to  drive  her  the  long  road  home. 
Lady  Rossmore  only  said  quietly,  "Let  me  speak  to  the  fellow  my- 
self," and  went  to  the  hall-door,  where  the  following  colloquy  occurred. 

"  Are  you  drunk,  John  1" 

"Yes,  my  lady!" 

"Are  you  more  drunk  than  usyal,  Johni" 

"No,  my  lady!" 

"  Let  down  the  steps,  Thomas — I  shall  go  home." 

A  younger  lady,  afterwards  well  known  in  Irish  society  as  Lady 
C ^  had  just  returned  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  T ^  from  a  fashion- 
able London  school,  when  bailiffs  came  to  arrest  Mrs.  T ^  who,  as 

usual  at  the  period,  was  dressed  in  a  huge  cap,  and  wore  spectacles 
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and  a  fix>nt  of  false  hair.     Miss  T ordered  the  servants  to  delay 

the  baili£fs  a  moment  in  the  hall,  and  without  hesitation  donned  her 
mother's  headgear  and  gown,  and  sat  in  her  chair  over  the  fire.    The 

bailiffs,  on  being  admitted,   expounded  their  errand.      Miss  T 

declared  she  was  not  the  person  they  sought — expostulations  and 
arguments  occupied  half  an  hour,  and  by  the  time  they  had  brought 
the  blooming  young  girl  to  their  den  (where  of  course  she  was  instantly 
released),  the  mother  had  had  ample  time  to  effect  her  escape. 

Of  the  behaviour  of  another  of  these  grandes  dames  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, we  obtain  a  curious  glimpse  by  tradition.    The  Rev.  W.  P.  C , 

desiring  to  gather  some  information  concerning  an  ancestress.  Baroness 

Le  P y  afterwards  Countess  of  T (a  lady  whose  manuscript 

Advice  to  her  Daughter  is  still  preserved  as  a  family  Mrs.  Chapone), 
inquired  at  the  church  of  her  parish  for  any  reminiscences  concerning 
her.  The  sexton,  after  a  glowing  eulogium  on  her  liberality  and  splen- 
dour, concluded  thus :  "  And  oh  !  it  would  have  done  your  Reverence's 
heart  good  to  hear  her  cursing  her  footmen  when  she  came  to  church  /" 

Scotch  wit,  or  "wut,"  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  to  describe — ^perhaps 
because  its  vitality  is  not  very  highly  developed.  Scotch  people  have 
good  sense,  good  brains,  good  culture,  and  super-eminently  good 
consciences,  if  extreme  scrupulosity  constitutes  goodness  in  that  par- 
ticular. But  very  rarely  indeed  to  these  fine  qualities  do  they  seem  to 
add  anything  like  either  English  humour  or  Irish  wit.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  appears  to  be  a  certain  dry  way  of 
saying  things  so  exceedingly  plam  and  sensible  as  to  occasion  the  same 
sense  of  surprise  as  that  produced  by  the  startling  coruscation  of 
ideas  belonging  to  real  wit.  Of  this  class  is  a  story  we  have  heard  of 
an  English  geologist,  tempted  on  a  Sunday  in  Scotland  furtively 
to.  chip  with  his  pocket-hammer  a  wayside  rock  of  too  tempting  appear- 
ance. An  old  woman  passing  by  remarked,  with  all  the  sternness 
befitting  the  offence,  "  It's  not  stones  you're  breaking,  but  the  Sabbath." 
Also  the  old  anecdote  of  the  tourist  indignantly  asking,  "Does  it 
aTways  rain  in  this  abominable  country?"  and  receiving  the  reply, 
"  Na.  It  sometimes  snaws."  Another  gentleman,  sarcastically  observ- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  down-pour,  "  Fine  weather ! " — ^was  answered 
doubtfully,  "Wall !  I  was  thinking  it  was  rayther  dampish." 

Above  all,  there  is  the  capital  story  of  the  Scotch  lady  who  was 
afraid  to  go  over  a  certain  ferry  on  a  stormy  day,  and  preferred  going 
round  by  the  bridge.  Her  fiiends  suggested  to  her  that  she  ought  to 
"  trust  in  the  Lord,"  and  have  no  fear  \  to  which  she  replied,  "  I'll  na 
trust  in  the  Lord  so  long  as  there's  a  brigg  in  the  county !" 

The  advertisement  of  a  Scotch  stage  coach,  some  years  ago,  bore 
the  singular  aimouncement  that  it  would  always  start  on  Mondays, 
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"the  Lord  permitting  and  the  weather  being  favourable/' — but  that 
failing  to  do  so,  it  would  go  on  Tuesday  wftether  or  not 

After  Scott  and  Dean  Ramsay,  however,  it  is  idle  to  talk  as  if 
''  Caledonia  stem  and  wild "  had  not  her  mexiy  moods  occasionally. 

Traversing  the  Atlantic,  we  find  the  American  branch  of  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon  race  displaying  the  faculty  for  humour  in  quite  a  peculiar  manner. 
Yankee  fun  is  altogether  sui  generis^  and  some  of  it  is  not  easily 
comprehensible  by  the  uninitiated  A  favourite  foim  of  it,  and  the  one 
most  familiar  to  us,  is  that  of  such  grotesque  hyperbole  as  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  in  blank  amazement,  as  if  he  were  running  smoothly 
along  a  green  lawn,  and  was  suddenly  brought  up  short  by  the  sort  of 
sunk  fence  called  a  ha-ha.  When  a  descr^>tion  of  the  way  owls  are 
cau^t  in  forests  is  told  as  follows,  the  imagination  itself  seems  to  twist 
its  neck  off: — ^^  The  sportsman  looks  about  till  he  sees  an  owl  sitting  on 
a  branch.  Then  he  approaches  cautiously,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bird ; 
the  owl  always  stares  at  him  in  return,  with  that  wise  and  solemn  look 
peculiar  to  its  species.  When  the  man  is  satisfied  he  has  caught  the 
owl's  eye,  he  begins  to  walk  round  the  tree,  slowly,  slowly,  keeping 
the  owl's  gaze  always  fixed  on  his  own ;  the  owl  sits  still,  but  necessarily 
twists  its  head  as  the  man  turns,  and  twists  and  twistsi  till  at  last  it 
fairly  wrings  off  its  own  head,  and  falls  at  the  man's  feet  quite  dead!" 

An  American  gentleman  lately  in  England,  utterly  discomfited  some 
of  the  natives  who  were  boasting  of  the  rapidity  of  travelling  in  this 
island.  "  Oh  J  that  is  nothing  to  what  we  do  in  America.  Why,  sir, 
in  my  country  a  man  may  set  off  and 'make  the  whole  tour  of  the 
U — united  States,  sir,  in  less  time — ^in  less  time,  sir,  than  it  will  take  him 
to  stay  at  home." 

Every  newspaper  used  to  contain  stories  like  these,  in  the  pleasant 
times  before  we  had  learned  to  look  on  otir  nearest  kin  among  the 
nations  with  the  same  unreasoning  prejudice,  envy,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,  as  our  fathers  looked  on  Frenchmen  in  the  days  of 
Dibdin's  songs  \  a  prejudice  considerably  less  excusable  on  our  part ; 
since  we  are  neither  at  war  with  the  Americans,  nor  do  they  "  call  a  hat 
chapeau^^  which  was  deemed  by  the  good  old  sailor  to  account 
for  any  degree  of  moral  reprobation.  There  are  other  forms  of 
American  wit,  however,  much  less  familiar  to  us,  except  in  the  pages  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Longfellow's  prose  stories.  The 
Puritan  ideas  and  phraseology  which  lie  as  substrata  under  the  educa- 
tion of  New  England,  form  an  inimitable  ground  for  the  higher  lights 
of  such  pure  drollery  as  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  Miss  Prissy,  discussing 
alternately  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism  and  the  piedngs  and  trim- 
mings on  which  she  is  engaged  as  a  dressmaker,  is  a  character  not  to 
be  matched  over  here,  where  such  a  mixture  of  ideas  belongs  only  to 
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hypocrisy,   or  to  a  Miss  Fadge,   arguing  that  she  must  continue  to 
buy  fashionable  clothes  for  the  sake  of  her  milliner's  salvation : — 

"  For  if  piotts  people  her  custom  should  drop, 
Pray  whilt's  to  become  of  her  soul  and  her  shop  ?  " 

But  the  raciness  of  American  Puritanism  is  far  beyond  this,  and  many 
a  time  have  we  fairly  succumbed  before  the  irresistible  drollery  of  a 
quotation  from  one  of  their  favourite  phrases,  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
some  discordant  scene — z  Roman  artist's  studio,  or  at  a  gay  English 
dinner-table.  The  uttermost  extreme  of  American  absurdity,  seems 
the  famous  Hard-Shell  Baptist's  Sermon,  doubtless  well-known  to  our 
readers,  comparing  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  to  turkey-buzzards 
and  coons,  which  rise  very  high  but  often  fall  down  again  ("  for  the 
Methedis'  is  always  a  fallin*  from  grace  ");  and  the  victorious  Hard-Shell 
Baptist  to  the  'Possum,  "which  goes  up  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
highermost  trees ;  and  the  thunder  may  roll,  and  the  earth  may  quake, 
but  that  'ere  'possum  clings  there  still,  for  he  has  got  his  tail  round  the 
branch,  and  nothing  can  shake  him  off." 

French  ^s^nf  is  again  as  different  from  that  of  any  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Often  the  mere  perfec- 
tion of  terseness  and  brilliance  with  which  an  ordinary  thought  can 
be  expressed  in  that  tongue  of  polished  steel,  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
wit  of  itself.  Often,  again,  there  is  inimitable  drolleiy  in  the  way 
a  Frenchman  is  able  to  view  a  subject  otherwise  grave  enough.  What 
elegance  was  in  the  epigram  of  last  winter  on  Napoleon  III. 

"  Des  denx  Napoleons  les  gloires  sont  in^gales 
Et  les  moyeos  sont  in^ganx 
L'un  prit  k  retranger  ses  tepitales, 
L'autre  ^  son  pays  ses  capitaux.*' 

And  who  can  help  smiling  at  the  view  of  matrimonial  ethics  conveyed 
in  the  exclamation  "  Tuns/  tu  aimeston  mart  I  Cest  bizarre ^a.  Pour- 
tttfU—fa  ficstpas  difendu  /" 

There  is  no  conveying  the  peculiar  aroma  of  wit  which  pervades  a 
good  French  book  to  merely  English  readers.  Only  the  coarser 
particles  are  preserved  when  passed  through  the  sieve  of  translation. 
There  is  a  general  brilliancy  and  sparkle  through  the  whole  substance 
of  the  writing,  rather  than  special  points  of  wit  or  drollery  to  be  dted. 
When  a  Frenchman  deserts  this  style  and  takes  to  be  humorous,  as 
Voltaire  in  his  "  Romans^  or  Paul  de  Kock  in  his  novels,  he  seems 
invariably  to  become  gross  and  immoral,  or  else  profane.  Fun  which 
does  not  offend  either  God  or  a  modest  woman  seems  to  have  no 
flavour  whatever.  It  is  a  sad  pity  it  should  be  so,  for  the  drollery  of  the 
French  imagination  is  sometimes  irresistible.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
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Story  of  the  man  concealed  in  a  clock  from  a  jealous  husband.  The 
husband  remarks  that  the  clock  has  stopped,  and  gets  up  from  his 
chair  to  set  it  going;  whereupon  the  lover,  to  convince  him  that  it  is  all 
right,  begins  to  imitate  the  ticking,  saying  "  Tick  tick  tack  tick  "  with  all 
regularity.  The  husband  sits  down  again,  satisfied,  to  his  newspaper,  but 
for  four  hours  the  wretched  man  in  the  clock  is  obliged  to  go  on  saying 
"  Tick  tick  tack  tick,"  never  stopping  an  instant  for  fear  of  immediate 
discovery. 

The  old  memoirs  are  full  of  excellent  stories,  affiliated  more  or  less 
correctly  to  well-known  characters.  One  of  them  gives  an  idea  of  the 
wit  of  French  thieves.  The  Marquis  de  FEtorridre,  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  age,  and  among  the  most  dissipated,  was  one  day  in  a  crowded 
church  in  Paris  during  the  performance  of  Mass.  A  man  pushed  him 
several  times,  and  then  civilly  asked  him  to  turn  to  one  side.  De 
TEtorri^re  naturally  asked  the  reason  of  the  request,  and  the  man 
confessed  that  a  lady  had  commissioned  an  artist  to  take  the  Marquis's 
portrait,  and  that  he  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  doing  so,  and  wished 
to  see  his  face  in  a  particular  attitude.  The  highly-flattered  gentleman, 
looking  up  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  seeing  a  man  staring  at  him 
and  holding  something  like  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  obligingly  turned  as 
he  was  desired,  and  took  all  possible  pains  to  remain  quite  still  in  the 
position  the  artist  required.  After  a  time  the  man  beside  him  thanked 
him  very  warmly  for  his  compliance,  and  told  him  the  job  was  over.  So 
it  was,  very  effectually  in  fact,  for  De  TEtorri^re  had  been  stripped  of  his 
watch,  purse,  and  handkerchief.* 

The  nobUsse  de  Vancim  regime,  were  doubtless,  however,  more  often 
victorious  than  conquered  in  matters  of  wit  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  a 
splendid  sample  of  the  grand  seigneur,  was  showing  his  guests  one  day 
a  curious  collection  of  jewels.  Amongst  them  were  two  very  valuable 
watches.  In  passing  them  from  hand  to  hand  an  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  allowed  them  both  to  fall  on  the  floor.  The  Duke  hastened 
to  relieve  him  from  his  mortification,  by  saying,  "  Ah !  sir,  you  are  more 
clever  than  my  wat;chmaker ;  he  has  never  succeeded  in  making  them 
go  tagetfierr 

During  the  French  Revolution  a  ci-devant  applied  for  a  passport 
under  the  name  of  "  «w."  *^NisV^  said  the  authorities  at  the  passport 
office, — **  Comment,  nisf — Have  you  no  other  name?"  "  Not  now,*'  said 
the  satirical  applicant  ''  I  used  to  be  called  St  Denis,  but  since  you 
have  abolished  the  saints,  and  forbidden  the  use  of  the  preflx  I?e, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  nis" 

*  This  story,  and  several  hereafter  quoted,  is  taken  from  a  very  amusing  and  little 
known  book,  **  Paris,  Versailles,  et  les  Provinces  au  dix-huitieme  siide." 
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On  one  of  these  nobles — a  bishop  of  irreproachable  character,  but 
extravagant  aristocratiq  pride — this  epigram  was  composed: — 

''On  dit  qu'entrant  en  paradis, 
II  fiit  rccu — ^vaiUe  que  vaille — 
Mais  qu'il  en  sortit  par  m^ris 
N'y  trouvant  que  de  la  canaille !" 

The  Marshal  de  N always  sought  for  every  place  under  Govern- 
ment the  moment  it  became  vacant  It  was  said  he  used  to  desire  his 
valet  to  waken  him  at  eight  o'clock,  ^^  :^il  ne  nuurt personne  cette  nuitT 
A  similar  place-hunter  in  Prussia,  having  asked  Frederick  the  Great 
for  the  grant  of  some  rich  Protestant  bishopric,  the  King  expressed 
his  profound  regret  that  it  was  already  given  away,  but  broadly  hinted 
that  there  was  a  Catholic  abbacy  at  his  disposal  The  applicant 
managed  to  be  converted  in  a  week,  and  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  true  Church;  after  which  he  hastened  to  his  friend  the  King,  and 
told  him  how  his  conscience  had  been  enlightened. 

"Ah!" exclaimed  Frederick,  "how  terribly  unfortunate!  I  have  given 
away  the  abbacy.  But  the  chief  Rabbi  is  just  dead,  and  the  Synagogue 
is  at  my  disposal;  suppose  you  were  to  turn  Jewl" 

The  Abb^  Terray,  Minister  of  Finance,  being  asked  by  Louis  XV. 
"  Comment  trouvez  votts  ces  flies  V^  (those  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin,  which  were  preposterously  extravagant,)  replied,  as  became 
the  head  of  the  Exchequer,  "  Ah  I  Sire^Je  les  trouve  impavables." 

Frenchmen,  however,  are  quite  as  capable  of  saying  foolish  things  as 
any  other  people,  Irishmen  not  excepted.  A  French  doctor,  hearing 
that  a  patient  who  had  forsaken  him  and  consulted  another  physician, 
was  just  dead,  exclaimed,  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  in  warning,  "  Cela 
lui  apprendra  h  changer  de  Medecin/^^  A  Parisian,  as  vain  as  all 
others  of  his  city  breeding,  and  desirous  of  snubbing  the  provii\cials, 
was  walking  on  the  quay  at  Lyons,  and  asked  one  of  the  natives  what 
he  called  the  river.  "  It  is  the  Rhone, "  replied  the  Lyonnese.  "  £h  bien  I 
voyez  vousf     In  Paris  we  call  that  the  Seine !"  *   ^ 

This  is  nearly  as  good  as  what  the  writer  herself  heard  a  Londoner 
say,  in  the  waiting-room  at  Holyhead.  Comparing  his  watch  with  the 
clock  set  to  London  time  for  railway  travellers,  he  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  "  There !  my  watch  is  right  to  the  minute ;  I  have  never 
altered  it  since  I  left  London,  and — would  you  believe  iti — ^there  was 
not  one  clock  in  Dublin,  not  even  the  Post  Office,  that  was  not  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  too  slow ;  and  when  I  went  to  Galway  they  were  worse  still !" 
How  many  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  are  of  these  opinions,  that 
Paris  is  to  give  its  own  fashion  to  everything,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
universe  must  be  set  to  London  time ! 

The  clergy  of  France  do  not  seem  to  be  always  more  fortunate  in  the 
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application  made  of  their  discourses  dian  Bishop  Elomfield,  when  he 
preached  on  the  text,  '<  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God;" 
and  one  of  his  audience  remarked  afterwards,  "  That  was  a  very  fine 
sermon — hut /or  all  you  say^  my  Lord,  I  do  think  there  is  a  God !"  A 
poor  French  Cur^,  knowing  that  his  congregation  were  terribly  addicted 
to  the  lottery,  preached  a  long  discoin'se  on  the  sin  and  folly  of  such 
gambling,  observing  that  they  thought  of  nothing  else  day  or  night 
^'  You  rise  in  the  morning  and  run  to  your  fiiend  :  '  My  dear  friend,  I 
dreamt  number  ninety-three.  We  must  take  it'  Then  you  go  and  buy 
the  ticket  with  the  mcmey  wanted  for  your  children's  bread."  When  the 
Cur^  had  concluded,  an  old  woman  came  to  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 
pulpit,  and  pulling  his  soutane^  inquired  anxiously,  ^^Mon  Phre^  was  it 
number  ninety-three  your  reverence  advised  us  to  buyf'  Another 
unhappy  divine  was  confessor  to  a  lady  who  W2is  in  love  with  the  Prince 
de  ContL  Of  course  such  feelings  were  the  objects  of  the  confessoi's 
direst  reprobation,  and  in  particular  he  commanded  his  penitent  to 
forbid  the  prince  from  waiting  eternally  in  her  ante-room.  ^  Oh,  Mon 
FkreT  exclaimed  the  patient,  starting  up  joyfully,  ''  How  glad  I  am  to 
hear  he  is  there!    I  thought  he  might  have  foigotten  me!" 

But  we  must  close  these  random  specimens  from  the  mine  of  French 
wit,  and  leave  the  humour  of  the  rest  of  Europe  untouched  for  the  pre- 
se^t  We  trust  that  the  solemn  counsel  with  which  we  commenced  our 
paper — ^never  to  tell  jokes  except  to  those  to  whom  jokes  are  due — ^will 
at  all  events  not  be  retorted  upon  us,  for  pouring  a  shower  bath  of  them, 
this  warm  summer,  on  the  readers  of  the  Victoria  Magazine. 
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LINDISFARN  CHASK 
CHAPTER    VII. 

MY   "things." 

So  the  two  girls — ^the  LindisCun  lasses,  as  Mr.  Mat  called  them,  the 
lindisfam  co-heiresses,  as  they  have  been  called  in  a  preceding 
chapter — ^returned  to  the  house.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  explain 
before  going  any  further  that  they  were  not  very  accurately  so  called 
They  wexe  in  no  legal  sense  co-heiresses  to  the  Lindisfam  property; 
for  the  entail  went  no  further  than  the  male  heir  of  Oliver,  and,  failing 
such,  the  male  heir  of  his  brother.  Failing  male  heirs  of  both  of  these, 
the  property  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Squire.  But  nobody  had  any 
doubt  diat  his  two  daughters  would  inherit  the  property,  as  was  natural, 
in  equal  proportions.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  Squire's  power  to 
modify  the  disposition  of  it  in  any  manner  he  might  think  fit  The 
two  girls,  on  Margaret's  proposition,  as  has  been  said,  returned  to  their 
rooms  to  complete  the  delightful  woik  of  unpacking  the  Parisian  sister's 
wardrobe,  which  the  dinner  hour  had  compelled  them  to  leave  in  the 
midst  on  the  previous  evening. 

A  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the.  unpacking;  but  the  ^putting 
sway,"  did  not  proceed  with  equal  celerity.  There  was  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  destroying  a  theory  or  S3r5tem,  and  re- 
constructing it  Pulling  down,  alas !  is  always  quicker  and  easier  work 
than  building  up.  And  in  the  present  instance  the  more  laborious  and 
less  amusing  task  was  left  to  Simmons.  Of  course  Margaret  had  the 
most  to  show;  and  then  her  " things*'-  were  Parisian  "things." 
Toilettes  and  demi>toilettes,  toilettes  de  hal^  and  toilettes  du  bois^  toilettes  de 
matiny  and  toilettes  de  soirf  A  brilliant  dioramic  exhibition,  illustrated^ 
and  varied  by  interspersed  disquisitions  and  explanations  of  the  glories 
and  pleasures  of  the  French  metropolis. 

Kate's  wardrobe  contained  but  one  costume  which  was  not  outshone  by 
anything  in  its  own  department  belonging  to  that  of  her  sister,  and 
which  attracted  Margaret's  special  interest  and  admiration — ^her  riding- 
habit  and  its  appendages.  Nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  that  Kate 
should  put  herself  in  complete  riding-dress ;  and  when  she  had  done  so» 
Margaret  insisted  on  trying  on  the  habit  hersdf.  And  then  it  appeared, 
and  Vas  speciaOy  noted  and  pointed  out  by  the  Parisian-bred  gkl,  that 
her  waist  was  a  trifle  slenderer  than  that  of  her  sister ;  which  produced 
from  Miss  Simmons  the  observation  diat  there  was  not  more  difference 
than  there  should  be  for  Miss  Kate's  somewhat  superior  height;  and 
the  ju(Ucially  pronounced  dedaration,  that  '^It  ^en^  been  considered, 
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Miss  Margaret,  that  Miss  Kate's  figure^  specially  a  horseback,  is  the 
perfectest  thing  as  ever  was  seen ! " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Simmons ! "  said  Kate ;  "  but  just  take  two  or 
three  pins,  and  see  if  you  can  pin  up  the  habit  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
Maigaret's  waist.  There!"  she  continued,  as  the  handy  servant 
accomplished  the  task,  "did  anybody  ever  see  a  nicer  figure  for  the 
saddle?  Now  the  hat,  Margaret  Just  the  least  in  the  world  on  one 
side.  That's  it  Oh,  you  must  ride.  You  do  not  know  how  the  dress 
becomes  you!" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  look  well  in  it !"  said  Margaret,  admiring  herself  in 
a  Psyche  glass,  as  she  spoke.  "And  it  would  be  better,  you  know,  in  a 
habit  made  for  me." 

"And  look,  Margaret ;  I  must  teach  you  how  to  hold  up  your  habit 
when  you  walk  in  it  Look  here !  You  should  gather  it  in  your  right 
hand  thus,  so  as  to  let  it  fall  in  a  graceful  fold ;  do  you  understand  1" 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is  very  easy,"  said  Margaret,  walking  across  the 
room,  and  catching  the  mode  of  doing  so  gracefully,  with  admirable 
tact  and  readiness.  "  If  the  riding  were  only  as  easy  as  that !  But 
Lady  Farnleigh  showed  a  ieetie  more  of  her  boot  in  walking.  I  think 
one  might  venture  just  to  let  the  instep  be  seen;"  she  continued, 
putting  out,  as  she  spoke,  from  under  the  heavy  folds  of  the  habit  a 
lovely  little  slender  foot  in  its  exquisite  Parisian  brodequin. 

"Oh  you  are  beyond  me,  already,  Margaret!"  cried  Kate,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  never  dreamed  of  considering  the  matter  so  artistically.  But 
certainly,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  hide  that  foot  of  yours  more  than  need 
be.  Only,  darling,  that  charming  little  French  boot  would  hardly  be 
the  thing  for  our  Sillshire  riding,  let  alone  walking." 

"I  can't  bear  a  thick  boot,"  said  Margaret  "And  Kate,  don't  you 
think  that  without  being  trap  hasardi,  one  might  put  the  hat  just  a 
soupfon  more  on  the  left  side,  ....  so  1  There,  that  is  charming » 
How  well  the  black  hat  goes  with  the  mat  white  of  my  complexion ! 
Does  it  not,  now?" 

And  in  truth,  the  figure  at  which  both  the  girls,  with  Simmons  behind 
them,  were  gazing  in  the  large  Psyche,  was  as  attractive  an  one  as  could 
well  be  imagined. 

Just  as  they  were  thus  engaged,  having  let  the  day  run  away  till  it  was 
near  dinner-time,  there  came  a  tremendous  thump  at  the  door ;  which 
made  Margaret  jump  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  while  it  produced  from 
Kate,  to  her  sister's  no  little  dismay,  a  laughing,  "  Come  in,  Noll ! 
Come  in,  and  see  what  we  are  about ! " 

And  in  the  next  instant,  the  Squire,  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
shooting,  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  all  the  varied  display  of  finery 
which  occupied  every  chair  and  other  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
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**Why,  girls,  you  are  holding  a  regular  rag-fair!  What  Margy  .  . .  ret ! 
is  that  youl  I  am  glad  to  see  that  riding  toggery  makes  part  of  your 
wardrobe.  That  is  better  luck  than  I  looked  for.  And  upon  my  word, 
you  look  very  well  in  it  .  .  .  very  welH" 

"  It  is  my  riding-habit,  Noll.  Margaret  was  only  trying  it  on ;  does  it 
not  become  herl    She  must  get  one  without  loss  of  time." 

"  Unluckily  I  have  never  learned  to  ride,  Papa,"  said  Margaret 

"  Oh,  we  shall  soon  teach  you  here,  my  love.  We'll  make  a  horse- 
woman of  you,  never  fear!  I  came  up  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
doing,  girls.  I  asked  Lady  Famleigh,  you  know,  to  bring  her  friend 
Captain  Ellingham  to  dinner  on  Friday.  Well,  I  thought  it  woiild  be 
neighbourly  to  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  people  at  the  same  time. 
So  I  have  asked  the  Falconers,  father  and  son.  I  fell  in  with  the  old 
gentleman  down  at  the  Ivy  bridge,  looking  to  see  if  he  could  find  any 
traces  of  the  graves  of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Silverton  Castle, 
that  he  says  were  buried  there  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  And  I 
told  Mat  to  ask  my  brother  and  sister-in-law.  She  won't  come,  of 
course.  Mat  is  not  returned  yet;  but  we  shall  know  at  dinner  whether 
the  Doctor  can  come.  And  as  I  was  coming  home  by  Upper  Weston 
Coppice  I  met  Mr.  Merriton,  the  new  man  at  the  Friary,  and  asked  him 
and  his  sister." 

"  Why,  we  shall  have  quite  a  large  party,  Noll,"  said  Kate.  "  Miss 
Immy  will  say  that  she  has  not  notice  enough  to  make  due  pre- 
parations." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense!    What  preparations  are  needed,  beyond  having: 
plenty  of  dinner  ]    I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  the  people 
together  and  make  acquaintance  with  these  new  folks.    They  are- 
friends  of  the  Falconers ;  and  he  seems  a  very  gentlemanlike  sort  of 
fellow." 

The  new  people  thus  spoken  of,  were  the  owners,  having  quite  recently 
become  such — or  rather,  Mr.  Merriton  was  the  owner— of  the  small  but 
exceedingly  pretty  and  serviceable  estate  and  mansion  called  the  Friary^, 
at  Weston  Friary.  Arthur  Merriton  and  his  sister  Emily  had  been  the? 
wards  of  the  head  of  the  firm  who  were  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fish- 
bourne's  London  correspondents;  and  were  the  children  of  an  English 
merchant,  settled  for  many  years  in  Sicily,  by  an  Italian  wife.  They  had 
been  left  orphans  at  an  early  age ;  and  had  been,  together  with  the  very 
considerable  fortune  left  by  their  father,  under  the  care  of  the  London 
banker  since  that  time.  It  was  only  a  year  since  Mr.  Merriton  had  come  of 
age.  His  sister  was  two  years  older,  and  they  had  recently  come  to 
live  at  the  Friary,  the  purchase  of  which  had  been  arranged  and  con- 
cluded on  Mr.  Merriton's  behalf,  by  Mr.  Falconer  of  Silverton. 

"How  many  does  that  make  altogether?"  asked  Kate,   intent  on 
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getting  the  subject  into  fit  shape  for  presentation  to  the  mind  of  Miss 
Immy. 

«I  have  not  counted  noses^"  answered  her  £aither;  "but  it  can't  be 
such  a  large  party  after  all."        * 

"Let  us  see.  We  are  five  at  home,  two  gentlemen  and  three  ladies; 
and  uncle  Theophilus  will  make  us  up  half  a  dozen,  three  and  three. 
Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham  will  make  eight;  and  Mr. 
Merriton  and  his  sister  ten;  and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  still 
equal  But  then  come  the  two  Mr.  Falconers,  and  make  us  seven 
gentlemen  to  five  ladies." 

"And  that  wiU  do  very  well.  We  shall  be  four  old  fellows  to  three 
youngsters:  I  and  my  brother,  and  Mat  and  old  Falconer;  and  young 
Falconer,  Merriton,  who  seems  little  more  than  a  lad,  and  Captain 
Ellingham." 

^  Lady  Famleigh  did  not  seem  to  speak  of  him  as  nearly  so  young  a 
man,"  replied  Kate ;  "  he  will  be  half  way  between  you  seniors  and  the 
yoimg  men.    She  spoke  of  him  more  as  a  friend  of  her  own  standing." 

"Well,  her  own  standing  is  nothing  so  very  venerable.  But  she 
mentioned  the  age  of  this  Captain  EllinghanL  He  is  thirty;  and  Freddy 
Falconer  is,  I  know,  seven-and-twenty.  So  there  is  no  such  great 
difference." 

"  No,"  said  Kate;  "that  is  very  little  difference.  Only  one  has  always 
been  used  to  look  on  Freddy  Falconer  in  the  light  of  a  young  man,  and 
a  Captain  in  His  Majesty's  Navy  seems  such  a  grave  and  staid  sort  of 
personage." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  But  I  protest  against  the  mere  count  of  years 
being  considered  to  deside  the  question  whether  a  man  is  old  or 
not;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  you  wiU  be  making  me  out  to  be  old  my- 
self, next!  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  nearly  time  to  go  and  dress  for 
dinner." 

Margaret,  who  had  been  apparently  occupied  during  all  this  conversa- 
tion between  her  father  and  Kate,  with  trying  the  effect  of  divers 
positions  and  modes  of  standing,  as  she  continued  to  admire  the 
becomingness  of  the  riding-habit  in  the  Psyche,  had  nevertheless  lost 
no  word  of  what  had  passed.  And  when  the  Squire  left  the  room,  she 
was  engaged  in  meditating  how  far  the  words  her  sister  had  used  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  might  be  considered  as  corroboratory 
of  the  half-jesting  accusation  Lady  Famleigh  had  brought  against  Kate, 
of  being  included  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  consider 
that  young  gentleman  as  a  very  desirable  "/flrft." 

"  Here,  then,"  she  said,  when  her  father  was  gone,  "  is  another  acces- 
sion to  your  collection  of  Silverton  beaux,  according  to  what  Papa  says. 
Have  you  ever  seen  this  Mr.  Merriton,  Katel" 

"  No,  never;  neither  him,  nor  his  sister.    But  I  had  heard  of  them 
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before.  I  fancy  they  are  nice  people.  They  are  quite  new-comers  to 
SiUshiie,  and  know  nobody  here  but  the  Falconers." 

**Do  they  live  in  Silvertonl**  asked  Margaret. 

"  No,  they  have  bought  an  estate  at  Weston  Friary, — such  a  charming 
village  down  in  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the  watermeads,  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  miles  above  the  town.  One  of  our  first  excursions  must  be 
to  Weston." 

«  What,  to  call  on  these  people  f ' 

*'  No,  I  meant  to  see  the  village,  it  is  such  a  pretty  place.  But  now 
it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  call  on  the  new-comers  ;  and  we  can  do 
that  too.    The  Friary  is  a  sweetly  pretty  house  and  grounds." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  their  place  1" 

**  Yes.  I  believe  it  was  a  monastery  once  upon  a  time.  If  you  want 
to  win  the  heart  of  Uncle  Theophilus  or  of  old  Mr.  Falconer,  on  the 
spot,  you  have  only  to  ask  them  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  Only  they  are 
quite  sure  to  tell  you  different  stories ;  and  you  will  mortally  offend 
cither  of  them,  if  you  give  credence  to  the  story  of  the  other." 

"  One  must  speak  to  them  separately  then,"  sdd  Maigaret,  apparently 
"frith  all  seriousness.  **  But  you  said,"  she  continued,  "  that  it  was  an 
estate  that  Mr.  Merriton  had  bought  1" 

"  Yes,  the  estate  is  called  the  Friary  estate  from  the  name  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  small  estate ;  but  full  of  such  pretty  bits  of  country.  It 
is  quite  celebrated  for  its  beauty  in  the  county." 

"  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Merriton  must  be  rich ;  or  at  least  a  man  of 
independent  property  1" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Kate ; "  but  I  have  not  heard  any  one  say 
anything  on  the  subject" 

And  then  Margaret  divested  herself  of  the  riding-habit,  after  a  last 
long  and  wistful  look  in  the  glass,  and  inwardly-registered  vow  that  she 
would  allow,  no  disagreeables  to  interfere  with  her  learning  to  ride  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  the  girls  proceeded  to  dress  for  dinner.  And 
tiiat  ceremony  passed  somewhat  more  pleasantly  than  it  had  done 
yesterday.  Margaret  delisted  Mr.  Mat  by  asking  him  if  he  thought  he 
could,  and  kindly  would,  undertake  the  office  of  riding  master  on  her 
behalf;  and  much  talk  passed  between  them  on  the  subject.  Then 
there  was  talk  about  the  dinner  party  on  the  day  after  the  morrow. 
The  Doctor,  Mr.  Mat  brought  word,  would  come.  But  Lady  Sempronia 
excused  herself,  as  usual,  on  the  plea  of  indifferent  health.  And  then 
the  excursion  into  Silverton  for  the  morrow  was  talked  about  and 
arranged.  The  Squire,  who  rarely  was  seen  in  Silverton  High-street, 
except  at  times  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  other  such-like  occasions, 
excused  himself;  and  Mr.  Mat  declared  also,  that  if  his  services  were 
not  wanted,  he  had  much  to  do  at  home  ;  and  none  of  his  hearers  were 
so  unkind  as  to  ask  him  what  it  was.    Miss  Immy,  on  the  other  hand, 
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declared  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  go  to  Silverton, 
even  if  she  were  to  go  alone,  with  a  view  to  matters  connected  with  the 
next  da/s  dinner.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  she  said,  to  send 
a  message  down  to  Sillmouth,  if  they  wanted  a  decent  bit  of  fish ;  and 
even  so  the  people  made  a  favour  of  it  For  of  late  years  all  the  best 
fish  was  sent  off  to  London,  in  a  way  that  used  not  to  be  the  case  when 
Miss  Immy  was  young,  and  which  she  seemed  to  think  involved  much 
tyranny  and  overbearing  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Londoners  against 
the  "Zillshire  folk." 

"  Come,  Miss  Immy,"  said  the  Squire  apologetically ;  "  the  Londoners 
never  refuse  to  let  me  have  the  pick  of  their  market  for  my  cellar." 

**  But  fish  is  not  wine ;  and  wine  is  not  fish  3"  said  Miss  Immy, 
distinguishing  and  separately  emphasizing  the  two  propositions  by  a 
distinct  system,  as  it  were,  of  little  palsied  shakes  of  the  head  applied 
to  each  of  them.  "  And  I  should  think,  Mr  Lindisfam,  that  you  were  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  supposed  them  to  be  so,"  added  the  old  lady» 
with  much  triumph. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be  ordered,  and  that  the 
two  young  ladies  should  accompany  Miss  Immy,  and  should  be 
deposited  at  the  Doctor's  house  in  the  Close,  so  that  the  new-comer 
might  make  acquaintance  with  her  relatives,  and  also  with  Silverton, 
to  any  such  extent  as  opportunity  might  be  found  for  doing,  while  Miss 
Immy  was  driving  about  the  town,  intent  on  her  household  cares. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
MARGARET'S   d£bUT  IN   THE   CLOSE. 

Thomas  Tibbs,  the  coachman  at  the  Chase,  held  as  a  fundamental  ajdom, 
that  any  man  as  wanted  to  drive  from  the  Chase  to  Silverton  turnpike 
in  less  than  an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes,  had  not  no  business  to  sit 
behind  a  gentleman's  horses.  If  called  on  to  pursue  the  subject,  he 
was  wont  to  do  so  afler  the  same  fashion  of  dialectic  that  Miss  Immy 
had  used  with  regard  to  the  fish  and  the  wine.  "A  gen'elman's 
carriage,"  he  would  justly  observe,  "  is  not  His  Majesty's  Mail ;  and 
His  Majesty's  Mail  is  not  a  gen'elman's  carriage — ^least  ways  not  a 
gen'elman's  private  carriage,"  he  would  add,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
leading  to  any  unfavourable  conclusion  as  to  the  gentility  of  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe.  "  Whereby  it's  not  the  value  of  five  minutes  you 
has  to  look  to,  but  the  condition  of  your  cattle ;"  said  Thomas  Tibbs. 
The  hill  up  from  the  Ivy  bridge  over  the  Lindisfam  brook  to  the  turn- 
pike that  stood  just  where  the  city  wall  had  once  crossed  the  present 
road,  was  a  very  steep  pitch ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  hour  and  twenty- 
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five  minutes  claimed  for  the  work  by  Thomas  Tibbs  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable demand.  His  further  unalterable  allowance  of  five  minutes 
from  the  Turnpike  to  the  door  of  Dr.  Lindisfam's  house  in  the  Close 
may  seem  to  have  been  more  open  to  exception.  But  Thomas  Tibbs, 
who  would  have  looked  down  with  intense  contempt  from  the  altitude 
of  a  superior  civilisation  on  the  Celtic  endeavour  to  hide  inefficient 
poverty  under  false  brag  by  "keeping  a  trot  for  the  avenue,"  maintained 
that  "  any  man  who  knew  what  horses  was,  knew  the  valley  of  bringing 
'em  in  cool ;"  and  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  exceed  the  very  gentlest 
amble,  between  the  Silverton  turnpike  and  Ap  Canon's  door. 

From  which  circumstance  it  follows  that,  although  the  Lindisfam 
ladies  had  bustled  over  their  breakfast  in  a  manner  that  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  departure  for  the  Antipodes,  and  Miss  Immy  had  descended 
to  the  breakfast-room  with  her  round  brown  beaver  hat  and  green  veil 
on,  and  an  immense  parasol,  and  three  or  four  packages  in  her  hands ; 
and  had  entered  the  room  giving  a  string  of  directions  to  Benson  the 
housekeeper,  as  she  walked;  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the 
Cathedral  service  was  over  at  Silverton,  and  Dr.  Lindisfam  had  returned 
to  his  study — ^it  not  being  a  Litany  day — ^before  the  carriage  from  the 
Chase  readied  the  Close. 

Miss  Immy  refused  to  alight  at  the  Canon's  door,  alleging  that  the 
number  of  commissions  she  had  to  execute  would  leave  her  not  a  minute 
to  spare  between  that  time  and  three  o'clock ;  at*  which  hour  it  was 
arranged  that  they  were  to  leave  Silverton,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
the  Squire's  dinner  hour  at  the  Chase, — ^five  o'clock  extended  by  special 
grace  on  occasion  of  family  progresses  to  Silverton  to  half-past  five, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  every  inch  collar  work,  as  Thomas  Tibbs 
declared,  from  the  Ivy  bridge  to  the  door  of  the  Chase.  The  hour 
which  Tibbs  claimed  as  absolutely  necessary  for  his  horses  to  bait,  Miss 
Immy  purposed  jspending,  as  was  her  usual  practice  on  similar  occasions, 
with  Miss  Lasseron,  the  sister  of  a  late  Canon  of  Silverton. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  Miss  Lasseron  was  the  very  old  friend,  and 
almost  the  contemporary  of  Miss  Immy; — true  also  that  Miss  Immy 
very  much  preferred  the  nice  little  dish  of  minced  veal  and  tall  ale-glass 
full  of  Miss  Lasseron's  home-brewed  amber  ale,  with  which  her  friend 
never  failed  to  regale  her  when  she  needed  a  luncheon  in  SUverton,  to 
the  bit  of  stale  cake  and  glass  of  sheny  that  the  Lady  Sempronia 
was  wont  to  produce  on  similar  occasions.  Nevertheless,  I  suspect 
that  Miss  Immy's  avoidance  of  the  house  in  the  Close,  whenever 
she  could  decently  do  so,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  small  sympathy 
that  existed  between  her  and  the  Lady  Sempronia.  The  Uitter  dared 
not  say  in  Sillshire  that  Miss  Imogene  Lindisfam  was  an  uneducated 
and  vulgar  old  woman.  But  feyir  who  knew  her,  could  have  had  any  doubt 
that  such  was  pretty  accurately  a  correct  statement  of  her  real  opinion. 
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Miss  Imogene,  on  her  side,  certainly  thought,  and  did  dare  to  say 
to  anybody  who  cared  to  know  her  mind  on  the  subject,  that  Lady 
Semprcmia  was  a  feckless  and  washed-out  fine  lady,  and  very  stingy 
to  boot  And  the  Silverton  and  Sillshire  world  were  much  inclined 
to  accept  and  endorse  Miss  Imm/s  opinion.  Yet  as  regarded  the 
latter  part  of  the  accusation,  it  was  hardly  a  fair  one.  The  Sillshire 
world  did  not  know  as  well  as  the  Lady  Sempronia,  that  all  her 
stinginess  did  not  avail  to  bring  Canon  Lindisfam's  account  with 
Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboiune  to  a  satisfactory  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  And  those  who  had  a  general  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  did  not  call  it  to  mind  on  occasions  when  in  justice  to  the 
lady  they,  ought  to  have  done  so.  It  certainly  was  not  Lady 
Sempronia's  stinginess  which  induced  her  to  drive  out,  on  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  she  went  out  at  all,  in  a  shabby  old  one>horse 
vehicle,  which  really  made  a  fly  from  the  Lindisfam  Arms  look  smart 
by  comparison.  And  when  Miss  Piper  the  milliner,  who  had  her 
show-room  over  the  shop  of  her  brother  the  perfiimer  in  the  High-street, 
told  ill-natured  stories  among  her  customers  of  the  impossible  feats 
she  was  required  by  Lady  Sempronia  to  perform,  in  the  way  of 
producing  accurate  imitations  of  the  new  French  fashions  from 
materials  that  had  already  undergone  more  than  one  metamorphosis, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  .the  poor  lady  would  have  piefened. 
ordering  a  new  silk  had  the  choice  of  doing  so  been  open  to  her. 
It  was  all  very  well,  as  Lady  Sempronia  had  been  heard  to  say,  for 
those  to  talk  whose  husbands  cared  for  their  families  more  than  for 
stones  and  old  bones,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish;  and  who  were  content 
with  reading  what  other  people  had  printed,  instead  of  printing  their 
own!  And  no  doubt  there  was  an  amount  of  truth  in  these  lamentations 
which  ought  to  have  obtained  for  them  a  greater  degree  of  sympathy 
than  was  generally  shown  to  Lady  Sempronia.  But  she  was  not  a 
popular  person  at  Silverton.  And  all  these  things  were  *' trials"  to 
her '  ladyship.  life  indeed  seemed  to  shape  itself  to  her  feeling 
and  mode  of  thought  as  one  great  and  perpetual  ^' trial;"  and' upon  the 
whole  she  seemed  generally  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  it 

Kate  and  Maigaret  were  shown  into  a  long  low  drawing-room, 
looking  fix>m  its  three  windows  into  the  extremely  pretty  garden  behind 
the  house.  There  was  an  old  fashioned  dral^coloured  Brussels  carpet 
on  the  floor,  an  old  fisishioned  drab-coloured  paper  on  the  walls;  and 
old  fashioned  drab  moreen  curtains  bound  with  black  velvet  hung  on 
each  side  of  three  windows.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  in  right  of  the 
outlook  idto  the  garden  and  up  the  exquisitely-kept  turf  of  the  steep 
bank  that  ran  up  to  a  considerable  height  against  the  fragment  of 
grey  old  dty  wall,  and  was  topped  by  a  terrace-walk  running  imder  the 
lose-dothed  southern  face  of  it, — ^in  right,  I  say,  of  these  advantages. 
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Lady  Sempronia's  drawing-room  was  a  pretty  and  pleasant  room; 
though  Kate  used  to  say  that  it  always  used  to  make  her  feel  afraid 
of  speaking  above  her  breath,  when  she  came  into  it  The  worid,  she 
said,  seemed  always  asleep  there. 

-  There  was  nobody  in  the  room  when  the  two  girls  entered  it;  and 
the  servant  went  to  call  his  mistress. 

"  Ohj  que  ^est  trister  exclaimed  Margaret,  as  she  looked  around, 
**  I  should  die  if  I  were  made  to  inhabit  such  a  room.  Cest  d'unetristesse 
icrasanur 

'^  And  I  am  afraid  poor  Aunt  Sempronia  does  not  live  a  very  gay  life  in 
it  Yet  I  do  ;aot  dislike  the  room.  Look  at  the  garden !  Can  anything 
be  conceived  more  peacefully  lovely  1"  said  Kate. 

"CVx/  h  maurir  d" ennui /'*  said  Margaret  The  two  girls  were 
standing  looking  out  of  the  window  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  as 
Margaret  spoke;  and  had  not  ^heard  the  noiseless  step  of  Lady 
Sempronia,  as  she  crossed  the  room  towards  them.  It  was  evident  that 
she  must  have  heard  Margaret's  criticism  on  her  dwelling;  and  the 
utterer  of  it  felt  no  little  embarrassment  at  the  consciousness  that  such 
must  have  been  the  case.  But,  as  it  seemed,  she  could  not  have 
presented  herself  to  her  aunt  in  a  manner  more  congenial  to  that  lad/s 
feelings. 

Margaret  blushed  deeply,  as  she  performed  to  Lady  Sempronia  one  of 
her  usual  elaborate  courtesies ;  while  Kate  spoke  a  few  works  of  intro- 
duction.    But  her  aunt,  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  said: 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me  on  this  sofa,  my  love.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  at  least  one  member  of  the  family,  who  can  sympathise  with  some, 
at  all  events,  of  the  trials  I  am  called  on  to  struggle  against  It  is  as 
you  say,  Margaret;  (^est  d  mcurir  d" ennui/  But,  unfortunately,  ennui 
kills  slowly.  It  has  done  its  work  on  me  in  the  course  of  years,  my 
dear.  And  yet  Kate  here  bids  me  be  cheerful— cheerful  in  such  aa 
atmosphere  as  this  1" 

Lady  Sempronia  certainly  did  look  like  one  on  whom  ennui^  or  some- 
such  form  of  mental  atrophy,  had,  as  she  said,  done  its  work.  Miss 
Iimny  called  it  looking  "washed  out ;"  and  perhaps  that  phrase  may 
give  as  good  an  idea  of  Lady  Sempronia's  appearance  as  her  own  more 
refined  one.  Hers  was  a  tall  and  remarkably  slender  figure,  with  a 
long  face,  the  thinness  of  which  was  made  yet  thinner  in  appearance 
by  two  long  corkscrew  curls  of  very  dull  unshining  looking  light  brown 
hair  hanging  on  either  side  of  it  She  had  a  high-bridged  Roman 
nose,  and  a  tall  narrow  forehead,  adorned  by  a  "  front,"  which  life- 
weariness  had  caused  to  be  so  unartistically  put  on,  that  it  hardly 
made  any  pretence  of  being  other  than  it  was. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  excess  of  quietude  is  often  very  trying 
to  the  spirits,"  replied  Margaret  sympathisingly. 
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"Trying!"  exclaimed  Lady  Sempronia ;  "indeed  you  may  say  so! 
Few  persons  in  my  station  of  life  have  had  so  many  trials  as  I  have, 
my  dear  niece.  But  you,  too,  have  had  your  trials.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  severe  one  to  be  called  on  to  relinquish  Paris  to  come  and 
live  in  this  remote  solitude ; — sl  very  great  trial  Do  you  feel  the 
change  very  painfully  1" 

"  The  change  is  a  very  great  one,  certainly ;"  said  Maigaret,  who 
remembering  that  her  sister  was  present,  though  Lady  Sempronia  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  it,  could  not  respond  as  completely  to  her  aunf  s 
invitation  to  bemoan  herself  as  she  would  have  been  happy  to  do 
under  other  circumstances. 

"You  will  find,  my  dear,  as  life  goes  on,  that  it  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  trials.  Those  who  expect  to  find  it  otherwise,"  contmued  the 
melancholy  lady,  with  a  mild  glance  of  reproach  at  Kate's  face,  which 
was  most  unsympathetically  beaming  with  health  and  brightness  and 
happiness, — "  those  who  expect  to  find  it  otherwise,  are  but  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  harvest  of  delusions  and  disappointments.  There  is 
to  me  no  more  melancholy  sight  than  that  of  inexperienced  youth, 
rushing  forward,  as  it  were,  to  meet  the  inevitable  trials  that  awaitnt, 
in  utter  unconsciousness  of  its  fate." 

"Why  that  is  just  what  the  poet  says.  Aunt!"  cried  Kate,  with  a 
smile  entirely  undimmed  by  any  terror  at  the  tremendous  prospect 
before  her. 

'*  *  Alas  I  unconscious  of  their  doom 
The  little  victims  play. 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come ; 
No  care  beyond  to-day.* " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  lines,  my  dear. 
They  are  very,  veiy  sad  ones.    You  remember  how  the  poet  goes  on: 

'  Yet  see,  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train !' 

The  following  stanzas  are  very  instructive.    And  the  whole  poem — ^it 
is  very  short,  too  short,  indeed — ^would  be  exceedingly  advantageous 
reading  for  a  young  person,  every  night  before  going  to  bed." 
"  The  last  lines,"  continued  Kate,  "  are  particularly  impressive. 

*  Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late,         , 

And  happiness  too  quickly  flies, 
•     •     .     where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise!'" 

"  Words  uttered  in  the  bitter  irony  of  a  broken  heart,"  said  Lady 
Sempronia,  with  a  profound  sigh ;  "  and  which  it  would  be  folly  indeed 
to  take  au  sirieux/  Tell  me,  my  dear,"  she  added,  turning  to  Margaret, 
"do  you  not  feel  the  change  from  the  scenes  in  which  you  passed 
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your  childhood,  to  the  comparative  solitude  of  your  present  home,  very 
trying  to  your  spirits  V* 

"  I  was  certainly  very  happy  in  Paris ;  and  Madame  de  Renneville 
and  the  Baron  were  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Margaret;  while  a  tear 
trembled  in  her  fine  eyes,  gathered  there  not  by  the  words  which  had 
been  spoken,  nor  by  any  ideas  called  to  her  mind  by  them,  so  much 
as  by  the  deep  tragic  tones  and  profoundly  dispirited  manner  of  her 
aunt  It  was  a  tribute  to  Lady  Sempronia's  sorrows  and  to  her 
eloquence,  to  which  that  lady  was  keenly  sensible;  and  she  already 
began  to  feel  that  her  newly  discovered  niece  was  a  highly  cultivated 
and  charming  girl,  on  whom  she  might  count  for  sympathy  with  her 
in  her  many  sorrows. 

Lady  Sempronia  was  very  fond  of  talking  of  these : — ^indeed  she 
rarely  spoke  much  on  any  other  subject  But  it  was  remarkable  that 
she  never  spoke  of  the  one  great  sorrow^  which  really  was  such  as  to 
justify  her  in  considering  her  entire  life  to  have  been  overshadowed 
by  it  She  never  alluded  to  her  lost  son.  That  grief  was  too  real, 
too  sacred  for  idle  talk.  But  of  her  poverty,  her  bodily  ailments,  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  Canon  in  various  ways,  his  abs^ce  of  mind,  his 
extravagance,  his  antiquarian  tastes,  of  the  troubles  arising  from  the  tur- 
pitude of  all  sorts  of  servants,  she  would  discourse  at  any  length. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  after  some  further  indulgence  in  her 
usual  slipshod  talk  on  the  miseries  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  her 
own  lot  in  it  in  particular,  ^  now  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  uncle,  the  Canon.  The  meeting  with  a 
hitherto  unknown  relative  may,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  be  the 
finding  of  a  congenial  and  sympathetic  heart  But  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  prove  a  severe  trial."  Margaret  could  not  help  being  struck,  as  her  " 
aunt  spoke,  with  the  justness  of  her  observation ;  but  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  candour  of  what  was  about  to  follow. 

"  It  would  not  be  right,"  continued  the  Lady  Sempronia,  "  if  I  were  to 
omit  to  warn  you  that  the  meeting  with  your  uncle  is  likely  to  prove  a 
severe  trial" 

"  Dear  Aunt,"  expostulated  Kate,  "  I  am  sure  Maigaret  will  love 
Unde  Theophilus  as  much  as  we  all  do,  when  she  gets  to  know  him." 

**  My  dearl"  saidX«ady  Sempronia,  turning  on  her  with  some  little 
sharpness,  "it  is  my  practice  always,  both  for  myself  and  for  those  who 
are  dear  to  me,  to  prepare  against  disappointments.  It  is  long  since  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  anything,  and  a  certain  amount  of  peace  of 
mind  may  be  thus  attained.  With  regard  to  your  uncle,  my  dear 
Margaret,  we  who  do  know  him,  as  your  sister  says,  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  many  great  and  good  qualities  which  he  possesses ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  your  first  introduction  to  him  may  prove  a 
trial    Dr.   Lindisfam  is  a  very   learned  man — z  man   of  immense 
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erudition !  Nevertheless  when  he  comes  in  to  dinner  with  his  surplice  on, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  entering  the  choir  for  morning  service^ 
it  is  a  trial; — I  confess  that  to  me  it  is  a  trial  Your  uncle  has 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  whole  county,  and  has  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  Chapter  for  his  contributions  in  time,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  money,  to  the  repair  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral  transept 
But  when  I  reflect  that  a  small  portion  of  the  money  so  spent  would  have 
supplied — ^among  many  other  matters — the  new  carpet,  which  you  see, 
my  dear,  is  so  sadly  needed  for  the  drawing-room,  it  is,  I  do  not  deny 
it,  a  severe  trial  When  I  speak  to  the  Doctor  upon  any  subject  of 
domestic  interest,  and  he  answers  me  as  if  I  were  talking  o[  things  or 
people  of  five  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  I  do  own  that  it  is  a  very 
painful  trial  In  short,  my  dear,  it  were  weak  to  conceal  from  you  that 
in  all  connected  with  Dr.  Lindisfam  [a  very  deep  and  prolonged  sigh 
inserted  here]  there  are  many  , and  very  grievous  trials.  And  this  being 
the  case,  it  was,  I  think,  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  you  would  find  it  fo  be 
the  case.  The  duty  of  doing  so  has  been  a  trial  to  me ;  but  I  would 
not  shrink  firom  it" 

*'  It  has  been  very  kind  of  you.  Aunt;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  it;"  murmured  Maigaret 

"  I  suppose  Uncle  Theophilus  has  his  trials  too,  for  that  matter,'' 
said  Kate. 

"I  have  no  reason  to  think  Dr.  Lindisfam  exempted  firom  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,"  returned  Lady  Sempronia,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  acidity  in  her  manner,  yet  in  a  tone  of  extreme  meekness,  such  as 
might  be  supposed  the  result  of  long  suffering.  ^'  Shall  we  go  to  the 
study)"  ^e  added:  '^  Dr.  Lindisfam  does  not  like  to  be  called  into  the 
drawing-room."  " 

So  the  three  ladies  proceeded  together  to  the  Canon's  study.  To  do 
this  they  were  obliged  to  retum  firom  the  drawing-room  into  the  hall. 
For  though  the  study  adjoined  the  latter,  there  was  no  door  of  com- 
munication between  them.  It  was  a  very  long  room,  occupying  the 
entire  depth  of  the  house,  and  lighted  by  one  large  bow-window 
looking  into  the  garden,  and  by  a  small  window  at  the  opposite  end  of 
it  looking  into  the  Close.  The  door  opening  into  the  hall  was  on 
the  left  hand  of  one  looking  towards  the  garden,  and  was  near  the 
Close  end  of  the  room,  so  that  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  hall-door 
to  that  of  the  study.  The  fire-place  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  but  much  nearer  the  garden  end; 
and  a  double  bookshelf,  or  rather  two  bookshelves  back  to  back, 
stood  out  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  across  the  room,  so  as  to 
partially  divide  it  into  two  rooms,  of  which  that  towards  the  garden 
was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  oth^.  Those  dividing  shelves  abutted 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  so  that  a  person  entering  could  see 
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the  entire  length  of  the  room;  but  one  sitting  near  the  fire  could  not 
ste  the  door,  nor  be  seen  from  it  The  fire-place  was  merely  an 
open  hearth,  prepared  for  burning  wood,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
antique-shaped  andirons;  for  the  Canon  chose  to  bum  exclusively 
wood  in  his  study,  despite  the  discontent  and  remonstrances  of  Lady 
Sempronia,  who  declared  that  the  room  could  be  well  warmed  with 
coal  at  very  much  less  cost  than  it  was  half  warmed  with  wood.  The 
question  of  the  comparative  expense  had  formed  the  subject  of  many 
a  long  dispute  between  them,  till  the  Doctor,  who  in  defence  of  his 
own  position  had  drawn  up  an  exceedingly  learned  and  exhaustive 
memoir  on  the  progressive  difference  between  the  cost  of  wood  and 
coals  firom  the  earliest  use  of  the  latter  fuel,  had  spoken  on  one 
occasion  of  the  expediency  of  giving  his  monograph  to  the  public^ 
as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Sillshire  Society.  From  that  time 
forth  the  Lady  Sempronia,  who  knew  too  well  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  monograph  would  more  than  supply  the  study  fire  with  wood  to 
the  end  of  the  Doctor's  days,  had  been  silent  on  the  subject 

The  exceeding  length  of  the  room  made  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling, 
which  the  study  shared  with  all  the  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
seem  still  lower;  and  the  quantity  of  heterogeneous  articles  with  which 
the  space  was  encumbered,  increased  the  lumber-room  like  appearance 
which  on  first  entering  impressed  itself  on  a  visitor's  mind. 

Immediately  in  firont  of  the  door,  by  the  side  of  the  window  looking 
into  the  Close,  there  was  a  lay  figure ;  on  the  shoulders  of  which  were  the 
Doctor's  surplice,  hood,  and  scarf,  and  on  its  head  his  trencher  cap. 
This  somewhat  startling  ecclesiastical  presentation  was  a  device  of  the 
Doctor's  own  invention,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  him,  if 
possible,  from  forgetting  to  takeoff  the  above-mentioned  canonicals 
when  he  returned  from  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  choir. 
Again  and  again  it  had  occurred  to  tim  to  proceed  directly  to  whatever 
occupation  in  his  study  was  uppermost  in  his  mind — and  had  been  so, 
it  may  be  feared,  during  the  hour  spent  in  the  choir— without  divesting 
himself  of  any  of  these  garments.  And  as  the  occupations  were  often 
of  a  nature  involving  contact  with  dusty  tomes  and  dustier  relics  of 
antiquity;  and,  as  even  when  this  was  not  the  case,  the  Doctor  finding 
the  folds  of  his  surplice  under  his  hand  very  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
was  apt  to  wipe  either  his  pen  or  the  dust  with  them,  as  the  case  might 
require,— considerable  inconvenience  arose  torn  the  neglect  At  length 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  had  standing  immediately  before  his 
eyes,  as  he  entered  his  room,  such  a  representative  of  himself,  as 
it  were,  which  he  would  be  always  accustomed  to  see  at  all  other  times 
of  the  day  dressed  in  full  canonicals,  and  which,  when  thus  presenting 
itself  to  him  naked,  would  seem  to  ask  for  its  usual  clothing,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  had  first  to  do,  before 
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returning  to  his  studies.  And  the  scheme  had  answered  well,  except 
as  regarded  the  bands;  and  that  small  article  of  church  costume 
mattered  less.  The  only  evil  arising  from  forgetfulness  in  this 
particular,  was,  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  Doctor  came  to 
his  dinner  table  with  two  or  even  three  pairs  of  bands  around  his  neck, 
one  falling  over  his  coat  collar  behind,  another  under  one  of  his  ears,  and 
a  third  in  its  proper  position.  For  they  would  wriggle  round  his  neck; 
and  as  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that  any  such  phenomenon 
could  have  taken  place,  when  on  going  to  church  he  found  no  bands  in 
front,  he  would  put  on  a  pair  without  any  inquiry  respecting  the 
disappearance  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Doctor  always  wore  gold  spectacles;  and  as  his  habits  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  hiin  to  possess  three  or  four  pairs  of  these,  a 
similarly  monstrous  hyper-development  would  occur  in  respect  to 
them,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  bands.  For,  when  one  pair  had  by 
accident,  or  by  the  action  of  his  hand  when  raised  to  his  brow  in  thought, 
been  pushed  up  out  of  their  proper  place  on  to  his  forehead,  he  never 
thought  of  looking,  or  rather  feeling  for  them  there;  but  forthwith  put 
on  a  second  pair.  Lady  Sempronfa  declared,  that  she  had  seen 
her  husband  with  one  pair  on  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  another  across 
his  forehead,  and  a  third  in  their  proper  position;  and  protested  that 
the  melancholy  and  monstrous  sight  had  been  a  particularly  severe 
trial  to  her. 

The  study  was,  like  that  of  other  gentlemen  of  similar  tastes,  crammed 
full  of  all  sorts  of  queer  odds  and  ends,  which  were  regarded  with  much 
aversion  by  the  Lady  Sempronia.  But  there  was  one  peculiar  feature  in 
the  contents  of  the  room  which  stirred  up  her  bile,  and  grieved  her  heart 
to  a  much  greater  degree.  This^was  the  long  idws  of  the  paper- 
bound  volumes  of  the  different  Memoirs,  which  her  lord  and  master  had 
contributed  to  the  Silverton  Archaeological  Club.  It  must  be  admitted, 
unhappily,  that  the  rows  were  very  long.  By  the  help  of  the  cross- 
shelves,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  standing  out  across  the  room, 
the  study  afforded  accommodation  for  a  very  considerable  number  of 
books.  But  alas !  the  inner  side  of  these  shelves,  or  that  looking 
towards  the  garden  window,  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  those 
costly  and  learned  publications.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  them 
diminished  gradually ;  but  the  process  was  a  very  slow  one.  And  the 
long  rows  of  identically  similar  volumes  were  a  sore  offence  to  poor 
Lady  Sempronia's  eyes.  The  Doctor  did  his  best  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
for  no  visitor,  who  could  by  any  possibility  be-  supposed  to  take  any 
interest  in  such  matters,  left  the  house  without  a  presentation  copy  of 
one  or  more  of  them.  But  at  length  it  came  to  pass  that  the  satis- 
factory disappearance  of  the  volumes  led  to  an  alarmingly  unsatisfac- 
tory result    The  stock  in  hand  of  the  Canon's  Memoir  on  Panelled 
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CeDmgs  in  Coflfer-work  as  Exemplified  in  Buildings  of  the  Nonnan  and 
Ante-Norman  Period,  began  to  run  so  low,  that  visions  of  a  second 
edition  began  to  float  before  the  author's  mind,  to  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  Lady  Sempronia.     It  had  been  the  most  expensive  of  all  the 
Doctor's  publications,  for  coloured  lithograph  illustrations  had  been 
found  absolutely  necessary.    And  the  first  hint  that  the  learned  world 
would  probably  expect  a  second  edition  of  that  highly  appreciated  work, 
had  been  one  of  Lady  Sempronia*s  severest  trials.     The  rest  of  the 
hated  volumes,  of  which  in  her  unforeseeing  ignorance  she  had  watched 
the  gradual  disappearance  with  satisfaction,  suddenly  became  valuable 
in  her  eyes ;  and  she  adopted  every  means  of  preserving  and  husband- 
ing the  precious  remainder  of  thenL     She  had  never  before  conde- 
scended to  know  even  the  titles  of  any  of  the  Canon's  publications. 
But  now,  whenever  there  was  any  probability  that  the  Doctor  would 
offer  any  of  his  works  to  a  visitor.  Lady  Sempronia  would  interpose 
with,  "  Not  the  Coffer-work  Ceilings,  Dr.  Lindisfam.    You  have  only 
one  copy  left  I"    And  in  fact  but  one  copy  remained  on  the  study 
shelves.     For  on  the  first  appearance  of  ihe  danger,  the  lady  had 
gradually  carried  off  to  her  secret  bower,  two  or  three  copies  at  a  time, 
all  the  remainder  of  the  edition,  to  be  produced,  if  need  were,  one  at  a 
time,  and  always  under  protest,  so  as  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  when  the 
Doctor  should  be  able  to  declare  that  the  work  was  absolutely  out  of  print 
The  Canon,  though  shorter  and  smaller  than  his  brother,  had  been 
a  well-looking  man  in  his  day.     He  had  a  high  delicately  formed  nose, 
a  particularly  well-cut  and  finely-shaped  mouth,  and  a  classical  outline 
of  features  generally.    Though  very  bald,  and  limping  a  little  in  his  gait, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  ladder  in  the  cathedral,  when  he  had 
been  engaged  in  directing  and  superintending  some  restorations  of  his 
beloved  church,  he  was  still  a  very  distinguished-looking  man-     He 
always  wore  a  large  quantity  of  snow-white  but  perfectly  limp  and 
unstarched  muslin,  wound  round  and  round  his  throat,  and  a  large 
prominent  shirt-frill  protruding  between  the  sides  of  his  black  waistcoat. 
A  black  body-coat,  very  wide  in  the  skirt,  black  breeches,  black  silk  stock- 
ings, somewhat  negligently  drawn  over  very  handsome  legs,  gold  knee 
and  shoe  buckles,  which  Lady  Sempronia  in  vain  strove  to  induce  him 
to  discard  in  favour  of  the  more  modem  fashion  of  shoe-ties,  completed 
his  costume. 

Margaret  was  a  little  startled  on  entering  the  study  to  see  a  figure 
in  fiill  canonicals  and  trencher  cap  motionless  in  front  of  her ;  and 
gave  a  perceptible  little  jump. 

"No,  dear,"  said  Kate,  "that  is  not  Uncle  Theophilus.  That  is 
only  Canon  Lindisfam.  May  we  come  in,  Uncle  1"  she  continued ;  "  I 
know  you  are  in  your  old  comer  behind  the  books  there.  Aunt  and 
I  have  brought  Maigaret  to  see  you." 
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*^  Come  in,  Kate,  come  in  !"  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  screen  of 
books.  '^  You  are  always  welcome^  my  dear.  But  who  is  the  Margaret 
you  speak  off" 

**  Why,  your  niece,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Kate,  leading  the  way  round  the 
screen,  while  Lady  Sempronia  whispered  to  Maigaret,  as  they  followed ; 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  a  trial,  my  dear." 

"Don't  you  remember  that  you  have  a  niece  just  returned  from 
Paris  1"  continued  Kate. 

"To  be  sure  I  do !  to  be  sure  I  do  .  .  .  now  you  mention  it  Wel- 
come to  England,  and  welcome  to  Silverton,  and  welcome  to  Silverton 
Close,  my  dear  !  What  a  happiness  it  must  be  to  you  to  find  yourself 
at  home  once  again." 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  sir,  to  become  personally  acqusdnted  with 
relatives,  whom  \  have  already  learnt  to  venerate,"  said  Margaret 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  the  Canon,  after  looking  at  Maigaret  in  an 
earnest  and  yet  wool-gathering  sort  of  manner, — "  I  can't  think  for  the 
life  of  me,  who  it  is  she  reminds  me  of.  There  is  some  face  in  my 
memory  that  hers  seems  to  recall  to  me." 

"They  say  we  Lindisfams  are  all  more  or  less  alike,"  interposed 
Kate,  fearing  whither  her  uncle's  remembrances  might  be  leading  him ; 
"and  all  the  people  up  at  the  Chase  declare  that  Margaret  and  I  are 
as  much  alike  as  two  peas." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  they  do  you  great  injustice,  sister,"  said  Maigaret 
eagerly.  "  How  can  they  compare  your  fresh-coloured  face  to  my  poor 
white  cheeks  f  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  by  them.  It  is  just  as  if 
they  had  coquettishly  fashioned  themselves  to  please  the  people  they 
grew  among.  For  the  Parisians  admire  white  faces  and  not  red  ones. 
But  I  am  sure  I  envy  Kate's  roses." 

"  There  are  white  roses  and  red  roses,"  said  the  Canon,  "  and  Vm 
sure  I  don't  know  that  anybody  ever  yet  decided  that  one  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  other." 

"  Talking  of  roses,  by  the  bye,"  said  Kate,  who  did  not  like  the  turn 
the  conversation  was  taking,  "what  about  the  cuttings  you  were  to 
prepare  for  me,  Aunt  ?  Suppose  you  and  I  go  and  look  after  them  in 
the  garden,  and  leave  my  uncle  and  Margaret  to  complete  their 
acquaintance." 

Kate  was  desperately  afraid  that  the  Canon's  half-recalled  memories, 
which  she  had  little  doubt  had  been  roused  by  a  likeness  between  her 
sister  and  Julian,  would  stumble  on,  till  they  blundered  on  something 
which  might  throw  Lady  Sempronia  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  send  her 
to  bed  for  a  week ;  and  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  get  her  out  of  the 
danger.  And  her  aunt,  who  never  felt  particularly  comfortable  or 
happy  in  the  study,  yielded  at  once  to  Kate's  lead,  merely  saying  to 
the  Doctor,  as  she  left  the  room ; 
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"Not  a  copy  of  the  Coffer-work  Ceilings,  Dr.  Lindisfam,  remember 
you  have  but  one  copy  left  I"  "Lady  Sempronia  is  reminding  me," 
said  the  Canon,  in  reply  to  a  look  of  inquiry  from  Margaret,  when  they 
were  left  alone  together,  **that  I  must  not  offer  you  a  copy  of  one  of 
my  little  works,  Vhich  has  been  so  successful  with  the  public  that  it  is 
nearly  exhausted.  But  the  caution  can  hardly  be  needed ;  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  a  young  lady  should  interest  herself  in 
matters  of  antiquarian  research." 

"Oh !  there  you  are  wrong,  Uncle,"  cried  Margaret,  who  always  was 
a  far  glibber  talker  in  a  Ute-a-tite^  be  it  with  whom  it  might,  than  under 
any  other  circumstances.  "And  specially  you  do  me  wrong;  for  I 
take  particular  interest  in  all  such  matters.  JTaime  la  rococo  A  la 
folic  I  "^  she  added,  clasping  her  admirably  gloved  hands  together,  bend- 
ing her  graceful  figure  a  little  forwards,  and  throwing  an  expression  of 
intense  enthusiasm  into  her  beautiful  eyes. 

The  Doctor,  though  a  competent  reader  of  French,  was  by  no  means 
a  sufficiently  instructed  student  of  French  things  and  phrases  to  be 
aware  of  the  amount  of  distance  lying  between  a  Parisian  lad/s  love  for 
^^rococo^^  and  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research.  But  he  knew  very  well, 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  lovely  than  his  niece  looked  as 
she  made  her  profession  of  admiration  for  his  favourite  studies. 

"  I  really  think,"  he  said,  in  the  zeal  of  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  disciple,  "  that  the  last  copy  of  my  dissertation  on  Coffer-work 
Ceilings  could  find  no  more  worthy  destination  than  the  shelf  which 
holds  your  own  special  books,  my  dear.  The  book  is  now  a  rare  one ; 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  there  in  good  company." 

"  Not  for  the  world.  Uncle,  not  for  the  world !  I  shall  come  here 
and  ask  you  some  day  to  lend  me  your  own  copy  for  a  quiet  \iovx  in  the 
garden.  But  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  carry  off  a  copy  which 
you  will  surely  need  to  give  to  some  great  man  of  learning.  Besides, 
what  would  Lady  Sempronia  say?  But  there  was  a  subject  about 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  ask  3rou ;  for  I  can  get  no  information 
up  at  the  Chase.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  mansion  called  the  Friary  at 
Weston  was  once  a  monastery  1  I  should  so  like  to  know  all  the  history 
of  it!" 

"  And  I  should  so  like  to  tell  you,"  cried  the  Canon,  in  the  greatest 
glee.  "  You  are  quite  right  my  dear  girL  It  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  in  the  county !  Indeed  I  have  thought  for  some  time  past  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  monograph." 

Margaret  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the  meaning  of  a 
"monograph;"  nor  was  she  aware  how  safely  she  might  have  simply 
avowed  her  unacquaintance  with  the  word,  without  pleading  guilty  to 
any  very  disgraceful  ignorance ;  but  she  thought  she  might  say : 

«  Oh,  that  would  be  delightful,  Unde !  But  what  I  should  like  best  of 
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all,  if  it  were  possible^  would  be  to  visit  the  spot  with  yoiL    You  and  I 
together,  you  know,  so  that  you  might  explain  everything  to  one." 

''And  why  not  1  Nothing  more  easy !  I  have  not  yet  made  acquaint'- 
ance,  by  the  bye,  with  the  new  owners  of  the  place." 

"  Oh,  that  you  will  do  to-morrow,  Uncle.  Mr.  and  Miss  Merriton 
are  to  dine  with  us.  You  will  meet  them,  you  know.  And  then  I 
shall  very  soon  afterwards  come  to  claim  your  promise  of  a  day  at  the 
Friary." 

"  And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  keep  it  Perhaps  if  I  decide  on  writing 
on  the  subject,  you  might  assist  me  with  your  pendL  Do  you  draw, 
my  dear]" 

"Yes,  I  have  learnt  I  can  draw  a  little.  I  should  be  so  glad  to 
be  permitted  to  be  of  use.  To  study,  and  be  directed  by  you,  Uncle, 
would  be  so  delightful." 

"  And  what  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  direct  your  studies? 
We  will  attack  the  Friary  together.  It  really  ought  to  be  illustrated, 
the  more  so  that  I  am  not  unaware  that  there  are  sciolists  in  this  very 
city  of  Silverton,  who  hold  some  most  absurd  notions  respecting  certain 
portions  of  the  ancient  buildings.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  with  my  pen, 
and  your  pencil,  we  will  attack  the  Friaiy  together.  To  think  of 
your  having  already  cast  your  eye  on  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
antiquity  in  the  county,  you  puss !" 

And  then  Lady  Sempronia  and  Kate  came  and  tapped  at  the  window 
from  the  garden ;  and  the  former  told  Margaret  to  come  and  have  some 
luncheon  in  the  parlour.  And  the  Doctor  dismissed  his  newly  found 
niece  with  the  profound  conviction  that  she  was  not  only  the  flower  of 
the  family,  but  the  most  charming,  the  most  highly  gifted,  and  by  far 
the  most  intelligent  girl  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  meet  with. 

"  Well !  how  did  you  and  Uncle  get  on  together  1"  asked  Kate.  "Did 
you  make  friends  ]" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Margaret ;"  as  far  as  a  learned  man  could  with  a 
very  ignorant  young  girl     He  was  very  kind  to  me." 

"  Did  he  offer  to  give  you  any  of  his  books  I"  asked  Lady  Sempronia, 
well  aware  of  the  channel  by  which  the  Doctor's  kindness  was  wont  to 
manifest  itself. 

"  Yes,  Aunt.  He  was  generous  enough  tO  offer  me  the  last  copy  of 
his  memoir  on  Ceiling-work  Coffers.  But  of  course,  after  what  you 
had  said,  I  would  not  let  him  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  such  an  excellent  man  as  my  dear  uncle  should  fail  to 
recognise  the  good  sense  of  abstaining  from  wasting  his  money  on  such 
things !" 

And  then  the  carriage  came  to  the  door  with  Miss  Immy,  precisely 
at  three  o'clock ;  and  that  very  punctmd  lady  sent  in  a  message  to  Lady 
Sempronia,  regretting  that  the  immense  amount  of  business  she  had 
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had  to  transact  in  Silverton  had  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  l^ave 
herself  time  enough  to  alight — ^setting  fortji  the  absolute  necessity  of 
being  at  the  Chase  and  dressed  for  dinner  in  time,  not  to  keep  the  Squire 
waiting  beyond  the  half-hour  of  grace  allowed  them,  and  begging  the 
young  ladies  to  come  out  without  delay. 

So  then  there  was  a  kissing  bout,  and  Lady  Sempronia  turned  to 
kiss  Maigaret  a  second  time,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  while 
Kate  was  already  hurrying  across  the  hall  to  the  carriage,  and  as  she 
pressed  her  hand,  trusted  that  they  should  see  much  of  each  other — 

^'Perhaps  the  house  in,  the  Close,  and  such 'little  distractions  as 
Silverton  could  oflfer — dull  enough  though  they  generally  were,  God 
knew — ^might  sometimes  be  a  change  from  the  profound  seclusion  and 
monotony  of  the  Chase." 

And,  "  Ah^  ma  tantel  Cotnme  vous  Ues  bonne  pour  mot,  vousT 

And  so  upon  the  whole  (putting  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  the 
tender  affection  of  her  father  and  sister;)  Margaret's  dkbui  at  the  house 
in  the  Close  had  been  a  more  successful  one  than  that  at  the  Chase. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  PARTY  AT  THE  CHASE. 

Miss  Immy  considered  ^'a  trial"  to  be  a  matter  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Assizes,  and  in  some  less  perfectly  understood  manner  dependent 
on  Quarter  Sessions.  She  never  used  or  understood  the  word  in  any 
other  sense  (unless  as  meaning  simply  an  attempt);  and  ia  her  own 
private  opinion,  uncommunicated  to  any  human  being,  she  attributed 
Lady  Sempronia's  constant  use  of  the  term  to  the  shocking  and  fearful 
impression  which  had  been  made  upon  her  especially  weak  mind  (as 
Miss  Immy  considered  it)  by  the  idea  of  the  thing,  at  the  terrible 
time  when  it  was  a  question  whether  her  own  son  might  not  have  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  it  Miss  Immy  had  no  idea  that  she  herself 
had  any  trials;  or  she  certainly  might  have  considered  it  to  be  one, 
when  on  the  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  party,  it  was  made 
evident  at  breakfast  that  the  Squire  had  entirely  forgotten  all  about  it 

*' Would  you  be  so  kind,  Mr.  Mat,  as  to  mention  to  Mr. 
Lindisfam  once  every  half  hour  during  the  day,  that  he  has  to 
entertain  friends  at  dinner  to-day,  and  that  he  will  get  no  dinner  before 
six  o'clock?" 

**F11  try  and  remember  it,  Miss  Immy,  this  time,"  said  the  Squire 
laughing;  "and  if  I  don't,  it  will  be  my  punishment  to  expect  my 
dinner  at  five  and  have  to  wait' an  hour  for  it, — a  penalty  that  might 
suffice  for  a  worse  crime !" 

Vol.  L  q 
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And  then  the  Squire  took  his  gun,  and  calling  to  the  dogs  to  join 
Kim,  was  seen  no  more  till  he  met  his  guests  in  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Immy  had  very  many  things  on  her  mind,  and  was  in  a  statt 
of  much  bustle  and  business-like  energy  all  day.  She  was  wont  very 
scornfully  to  repudiate  the  new-fangled  heresy,  which  teaches  that  the 
genteel  mistress  of  a  family  should  disavow  any  labours  of  the  kind, 
and  be  supposed  to  delegate  all  such  cares  to  subordinate  ministers — 
existing  in  the  O^nnpus  of  the  drawing-room  in  a  very  Ejucurean  and 
non-Providential  conditicm  of  godship.  She  had  been  irritated  by 
such  affectations  on  the  part  of  others-— of  Lady  Sempronia  especially — 
into  a  habit  of  making  a  special  boast  before  her  guests  of  the  part 
she  had  personally  taken  in  caring  for  their  entertainment ;  and  it 
was  observable  that  on  such  occasions,  she  always  spoke  in  her  broadest 
Sillshire  Doric. 

Kate,  on  whom  none  of  these  cares  fell,  had  her  day  at  her  dispo- 
sition; and  to  Margaret's  great  surprise  proposed  to  Mr.  Mai  a  ride 
to  Sillmouth.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  she  should 
like,  she  said,  a  gallop  on  the  sands  to  see  the  big  waves  rolling  in. 
Mr.  Mat  was  always  ready  for  a  ride  with  Kate ;  so  Birdie  was  saddled, 
and  away  they  went 

"  Surely  it  is  a  bad  day  to  choose  for  such  a  ride,"  said  Margaret 

"Just  the  day  made  for  it!"  cried  Kate.  "I  know  our  Sillshire 
coast;  and  I  know  what  a  tide  there  will  be  tumbling  in  with  this 
wind." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say;  but  you  will  come  back  with  your  face  as  red  as 
beetroot,  and  people  coming  here  this  evening!  Besides,  I  wanted  to 
consult  you  about  a  hundred  things." 

*'  Oh,  my  face  must  take  its  chance,  as  it  always  does.  And  we  Qsm 
talk  as  much  as  we  like  to-morrow.  We  shall  have  all  the  morning 
before  going  over  to  Wanstrow." 

*^  To-morrow!  but  I  wanted  to  talk  about  my  dress  for  this  evening," 
pouted  Margaret 

*' Your  dress!  but  you  have  got  such  lots  of  beautiful  things.  Any 
one  will  do." 

''Any  one  I  That's  very  easily  said.  But  it  depends  on  so  many 
things." 

It  was  very  natural  that  Kate,  who  was  going  to  meet  only  old 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Ellingham  and  the  Merritons, 
and  who  was  going  to  do  nothing  but  what  she  was  perfectly  well  used 
to,  should  feel  more  at  her  ease  about  the  event  of  the  evening  than 
Margaret,  who  was  going  to  make  her  first  appearance  at  an  En^sh 
dinner  party  among  a  roomful  of  strangers.  But  the  "so  many  things" 
that  Margaret  spoke  of  included  stmdry  considerations  and  speculations 
of  a  kind  that  had  never  entered  the  English-bred  girl's  pbiU»c^hy. 
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''But  I  shall  be  home  in  plenty  of  time  to  dress/'  she  said  in  answer 
to  her  sister's  last  remonstrance ;  "  and  then  we  can  settle  what  dress 
you  shall  wear." 

So  Kate  rode  off;  and  Margaret  was  left  to  meditate  on  her  evening 
"  trials '*  in  solitude,  broken  only  by  the  not  altogether  sympathising 
companionship  of  Simmons. 

Had  it  entered  into  Kate's  head  to  imagine  that  the  morning  would 
appear  tedious  to  Maigaret,  she  would  not  have  left  her.  But  it  was  so 
much  the  habit  of  the  family  to  go  each  one  his  own  way,  and  she  was 
so  used  to  being  left  alone  to  her  own  morning  occupations  herself,  that 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  wias  necessary  to  stay  at  home  because 
her  sister  did 

Nor  did  it  seem  that  her  counsel  was  really  needed  in  the  matter  of 
the  dress;  or  at  all  events,  wa3  so  urgently  needed  as  to  be  waited  for; 
for  when  she  returned  from  her  ride  she  found  the  great  question 
decided,  and  eveiy  article  of  Margaret's  evening  toUette  carefully  laid 
out  on  her  bed. 

Kate  did  return  from  her  sea>side  gallop  with  her  face  not  only  red 
but  r6ugh ;  for  her  ride  had  answered  her  expectations  to  the  utmost ; 
and  not  only  the  boisterous  south-west  wind,  but  the  salt  spray  also 
had  lashed  her  cheeks.  And  it  needs  a  painful  effort  of  impartial  truth* 
fulness  in  a  chronicler,  who  owns  a  very  strong  special  liking  for  Kate 
Lindisfam,  to  admit  that  this  was  not  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
advantage  was  with  Margaret,  when  the  two  girls  went  down  to  the 
diawing-room.  Margaret's  dress  was  the  production  of  a  Parisian 
artist,  and  fitted  her  fine  shape  as  smoothly  and  somewhat  more  tightly 
than  her  skin.  Kate's,  alas  1  was  but  the  chef-d'atevre  of  Miss  Piper,  the 
Silverton  milliner.  It  was  a  pretty  light  blue  silk  dress,  a  shade  or 
two  lighter  than  the  wearer's  eyes,  which,  whatever  her  complexion  may 
have  been,  were  decidedly  none  the  worse  for  her  ride.  They  danced, 
and  laughed,  and  flashed  with  health,  and  good  humour,  and  high 
spirits.  Blue  was  Kate's  favourite  colour,  and  it  always  became  her 
weU.  But  Miss  Piper's  handiwork  did  not  escape  Margaret's  criticism 
in  more  respects  than  one ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  young 
lady  was  a  very  competent  critic. 

"What  will  become  of  me,  if  I  am  to  wear  dresses  made  by  the 
person  who  made  that?"  cried  she.  "Why,  it  fits  about  as  well  as  a 
sack,  Kate,  here  imder  the  arms.  It  makes  your  waist  look  thick,  or 
rather  gives  you  no  waist  at  all!  And  you  must  admit  that  it  is  cut 
odiously  round  the  shoulders." 

"Poor  Miss  Piper!"  said  Kate  laughing.  "She  thought  that  she 
surpassed  herself  when  she  turned  out  this  dress;  and  I  thought  it  a 
very  pretty  one  myself.  But  I  can  see  very  well  that  it  does  not  fit 
like  yours.    And  then,  you  know,  I  have  not  such  a -slender  waist  as 

Q2 
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yours ;  we  proved  that  by  the  riding-habit  And  as  for  the  shoulders, 
I  suppose  it  is  cut  about  as  low  as  they  are  worn  hereabouts.  We  are 
provincial  folks,  you  know.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  are  not  so 
ignorant,  any  of  us,  as  not  to  see  how  exquisitely  dressed  you  are.  I 
never  saw  such  a  fit    And  how  it  becomes  you  T' 

Margaret  was  in  truth  looking  exceedingly  lovely.  She  had  selected 
a  black  silk  dress ;  perhaps  from  having  been  led  to  think  of  the  ivory 
whiteness  of  her  own  skin,  in  connexion  with  her  prognostications  of  the 
effect  of  the  morning's  ride  on  her  sister's.  At  all  events  the  choice 
was  a  judicious  one.  Not  only  the  complexion  of  the  face,  but  the  per- 
fect creamy  whiteness  of  the  magnificent  throat,  and  as  much  as  could 
be  seen  of  the  shoulders,  was  shown  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  the 
dark  folds  of  the  material  in  juxtaposition  with  it  ■  As  before,  Kate 
wore  her  beautiful  hair  in  ringlets ;  while  Margaret's  somewhat  darker 
locks  were,  quite  unusually  for  Sillshire,  bound  tightly  around  her  small 
classically  shaped  head,  not  only  displaying  to  advantage  the  beauty  of 
it,  but  adding  in  appearance  to  her  height  Kate  was  in  fact  the  taller 
of  the  two  girls.  But  what  with  this  difference  of  head-dress,  what  with 
her  somewhat  more  slender  figure,  and  what  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage given  to  this  by  the  cut  and  admirable  fitting  of  her  dress,  anybody 
who  had  seen  the  two  otherwise  than  absolutely  side  by  side,  would 
have  said  that  Margaret  had  the  advantage.  Kate  wore  white  silk 
stockings  and  kid  shoes;  Mai^aret  black  silk,  of  that  very  fine  and 
gauzy  quality  which  allows  a  sufficiency  of  the  whiteness  of  the  skin 
beneath  to  shine  through  the  thin  covering  to  turn  the  black  almost 
to  grey ;  and  black  satin  shoes.  And  here  again,  alas !  she  had  the 
advantage  over  our  Sillshire  Kate.  And  men  will  be  so  stupid  in  these 
matters.  I  would  lay  a  wager,  that  either  Captain  Ellingham,  Fred 
Falconer,  or  Mr.  Merriton,  the  latter  especially — he  was  the  youngest — 
would  have  said  the  next  morning  that  Margaret  had  the  prettier  foot ; 
whereas  all  that  could  have  been  said  in  justice,  was  that  she  had  the 
prettier  shoe.  In  this  matter  Sillshire  could  not  compete  with  Pari^ 
And  it  may  be  possible  that  the  active  habits  of  Sillshire  life  had  added 
something  to  the  muscular  development,  and  therefore  to  the  thiokness 
of  the  country-bred  foot,  which  had  done  more  walking,  running,  jump- 
ing, riding,  swimming  in  its  life  than  any  score  of  Parisian  young  ladies' 
feet  At  all  events  the  exquisitely  beautiful  slendemess  of  the  by  no 
means  short,  but  well-formed  foot,  and  high  arched  instep,  which  showed 
itself  beneath  the  folds  of  Maigaret*s  black  dress,  was  shown  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  by  the  skill  of  the  Parisian  Melnotte  of 
that  day. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  contrasted  style  of  their  dresses  added  so  much 
to  the  real  differences  between  the  two  girls,  and  the  contrasted  style  of 
their  manner  added  so  much  more,  that  no  stranger  would  have  guessed 
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them  to  be  sisters,  much  less  twins.  As  to  this  latter  matter  of  bearing, 
gait,  and  all  the  innumerable  and  indescribable  little  details  which 
make  up  what  is  called  manner,  there  was  more  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Every  man  admires  a  Parisian  dress  or  shoe  more  than  a 
Sillshire  one.  But  some  men — and  not  Sillshire  men  only — ^may 
prefer  the  Lindisfam-bred  to  the  CAassh-d'An/in-bied  manner. 
Margaret  herself,  however,  had  no  doubt  at  all  upon  this  department  of 
the  question,  any  more  than  upon  the  other.  And  her  last  final  glance 
at  the  Psyche  glass  in  her  chamber,  sent  her  downstairs  by  Kate's  side 
in  high  good  humour. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  they  found  Miss  Immy  and 
Mr.  Mat,  with  Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham,  The  Squire 
had  not  yet  come  into  the  room.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate ;  for 
though  it  had  been  hitherto  lovely  September  weather,  the  day  had 
been  boisterous  and  windy, — ^the  first  foretaste  of  Autumn.  Lady 
Famleigh  and  Miss  Immy  were  sitting  near  the  fire,  and  discussing  a 
mediod,  said  to  be  infallible,  for  keeping  eggs  fresh  longer  than  any 
other  way ;  and  Miss  Immy  was  declaring  her  conviction  that  a  fresh- 
laid  egg  was  a  firesh-laid  egg,  and  a  stale  egg  a  stale  egg,  despite  all  the 
cleverness  and  contrivances  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mat  and  Captain 
Ellingham  were  talking  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  near  the  door. 
When  the  girls  came  in,  however,  and  went  to  join  the  ladies  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  the  two  gentlemen  came  forward,  and  Captain  Ellingham 
was  presented  by  Lady  Famleigh  to  both  the  young  ladies.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  her  manner  in  either  case;  but  she 
introduced  the  stranger  first  to  Kate.  And  a  slight  shade  passed 
over  Margaret's  heart,  not  over  her  face— /aj  si  b^Ui — as  the  re- 
flection occurred  to  her  that  Kate  had  no  right  to  be  treated  as  if  she 
were  the  elder  sister. 

Margaret  saw  enough  of  the  Captain  wijh  half  a  glance,  however,  to 
make  up  her  mind  at  once,  that  as  far  as  he  was  concemed,  any  little 
matter  of  this  kind  was  of  small  importance  to  her.  Knowing  how  poor  a 
man  Captain  Ellingham  was,  it  was  quite  a  satisfaction  to  her — almost, 
one  might  say,  a  relief— to  find  that  no  amount  of  dangerous  attractive- 
ness had  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  And  yet  all  women,  and  even 
all  young  girls,  would  not  have  been  at  all  disposed  to  subscribe  to 
Margaret'^t  opinion  on  this  point.  Captain  Ellingham  was  one  of  those 
men  who  seem  to  impersonate  the  beau-ideal  of  their  calling.  He 
looked  exactly  what  he  was,  every  inch  a  sailor.  He  was  of  middling 
height,  very  broad  in  the  shoulders,  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh  on  him.  His  coal-black  hair  and  whiskers,  of  which  he  wore 
X9&IXX  more  than  was  at  that  time  usual  among  landsmen,  were  already 
beginning  to  be  slightly  streaked  with  grey.  His  cheek  was  dark  by 
nature,  and  bronzed  by  exposure  to  weather.     The  large  good-humoured 
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mouthy  showing  every  time  he  smiled  a  set  of  magnificently  regular  teeth, 
was  supported  by  a  massive  square  chin,  the  fleshlessness  of  which,  and 
of  the  jaw  behind  it,  caused  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter  to  show  an  angle 
as  clean  and  well-defined  as  the  right  angle  of  a  square  piece  of  iron ; 
and  it  looked  as  hard  and  firm  as  that  But  the  eyes  were  the  principal 
feature  of  his  face.  They  were  large  brown  eyes,  which  when  they 
looked  anybody  in  the  face  without  any  reason  for  special  expression, 
gave  the  impression  that  nothing  could  ever  make  them  wink.  When 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  any  particular  attitude  of  mind,  it  was 
strange  how  varied,  and  indeed  how  contradictory,  the  expression  of 
them  could  be.  Men  said,  his  own  men,  the  crew  of  his  ship 
especially — that  Captain  EUingham  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk.  Others 
said,  not  men  so  much — ^that  Captain  EUingham  had  an  eye  like  a  stag. 
For  the  rest,  he  had  that  sort  of  quick,  decided  manner,  and  that  extra 
and  superfluous  amount  of  movement  in  his  bearing,  gait,  and  action, 
which  is  apt  to  characterise  temperaments  of  great  energy  and  nervous 
excitability.  Upon  the  whole,  one  might  say  that  Captain  Ellingham 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  man  to  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  at  first 
sight ;  but  one  with  whom  it  would  be  very  specially  difficult  to  struggle 
out  of  love  again,  if  once  an  adventurous  heart  should  have  advanced 
far  enough  to  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  attraction. 

Captain  Ellingham,  on  his  side,  was  one  of  those  men  particularly 
apt  to  fall  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  at  first  sight ;  but  not  irretrievably 
so.  There  was  too  much  depth  of  character,  too  much  caution,  too 
much  shrewd  common  sense,  and  too  strong  an  admiration  for,  and 
cleaving  to,  and  need  of  nobleness  and  goodness  for  that  So  that,  in 
point  of  fiEu:t,  his  tendency  to  love  at  first  sight  amounted  to  little  more 
than  great  susceptibility  to  every  form  of  female  charm,  joined  to  that 
proneness  to  poetise  each  manifestation  of  it  into  a  conformity  with 
his  own  ideal,  which  generally  characterises  such  temperaments. 

Lady  Famleigh's  spirit,  if  any  amount  of  "  medium "  power  could 
cause  it  to  look  over  the  writer's  shoulder  as  the  words  are  formed  by 
his  pen — (would  that  it  could  do  so !  ah,  would  that  it  could ! — ^)Lady 
Famleigh's  spirit,  I  say,  would  be  very  angry  at  the  breach  of  confi- 
dence. But  the  fact  was,  that  as  they  returned  together  in  her  Lady- 
ship's carriage  to  Wanstrow  that  night,  Captain  Ellingham  admitted 
that  of  the  two  charming  girls  he  had  seen,  he  had  been  most  struck 
by  that  exquisitely  lovely  sylph  in  black ; — certainly  the  most  beautiful 
creatture  he  had  ever  seen!  Whereupon  that  somewhat  free-spoken 
lady  had  told  him  that  he  was  a  great  goose,  and  knew  about  as  much 
of  women  as  she  did  of  haulyards  and  marlingspikes. 

Very  short  time,  however,  was  allowed  him  for  any  quiet  comparison 
of  the  two  Lindisfam  lasses,  before  the  rest  of  the  guests  began  to 
arrive.    The  first  comers  were  old  Mr.  Falconer  and  his  son.    The 
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latter  is  already  in  some  degree  known  to  the  reader.  The  first  thing 
tiiat  struck  one  in  the  former,  was  his  adherence  to  the  then  all  but 
obsolete  fashion  of  wearing  a  queue^  or  pigtail,  and  powder.  He  was 
a  t^dl,  iloridy  well-preserved  old  gentleman,  somewhere  between  sixty 
and  seventy,,  who  having  lived  among  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  city  all 
his  life,  had  acquired  naturally  in  a  great  degree,  and  affected  in  a  still 
greater,  a  clerical  tone  of  manners  and  sentiments.  Nothing  pleased 
old  Mr.  Falconer  more  than  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cleigyman. 

Mr.  Freddy,  whose  drawingroom  get-up  was  in  all  respects  on  a  par 
with  that  of  his  momii^  hours,  and  on  a  level  with  his  reputation,  after 
he  had  greeted  with  salutations  accurately  and  gracefully  adapted  to 
the  special  fitness  of  each  particular  case,  all  his  old  acquaintances,  was 
of  course  presented  first  to  Margaret  and  afterwards  to  Csqptain  Elling- 
ham ; — the  first  by  Kate,  with  a  very  gracious  "  My  sister,  Mr.  Falconer. 
Your  Parisian  reminiscences  (Mr.  Freddy  had  spent  a  winter  in  Paris) 
will  make  you  seem  almost  more  like  an  old  acquaintance  than  any 
other  of  her  Sillshire  friends."  The  other  introduction  was  performed 
less  graciously  by  Lady  Famleigh,  as  thus : — "  Mr.  Falconer,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  EUingham,  in  command  of  His  Majesty's  Revenue 
Cutter,  the  Petrel,  on  the  Sillmouth  station." 

Lady  Famleigh  always  called  Lieutenant  EUingham  Captain,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  why  she  chose  not  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion ;  and  I  suppose  that  Freddy  Falconer  could  not  have  told 
why,  ei^er.  But  he  observed  it;  and  hated  Lady  Famleigh  for  it 
more  than  he  did  before.  It  was  because  he  hated  her,  and  not,  to  do 
him  justice,  from  any  vulgar  reverence  for  her  superior  rank,  that  his 
bow  to  her  had  been  markedly  lower  than  to  any  other  person  in  the 
room. 

Next  arrived  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam,  bringing  with  him,  not 
indeed  the  precious  memoir  on  Coffer-work  Ceilings,  but  another,  on 
"  The  Course  and  Traces  of  the  Ancient  City  Walls  of  Silverton,"  as  an 
offering  to  Margaret;  the  ceremonious  presentation  of  which  before 
the  assembled  company,  and  the  consequent  pouncing  on  her  by  old 
Mr.  Falconer,  not  a  little  disgusted  that  sylph-kke  creature,  and  wreaked 
on  her  some  measure  of  punishment  for  the  false  pretences  which  had 
brought  it  upon  her.  She  had  reason  to  suspect,  too,  that  there  was 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  annoyance  in  store  for  her.  For  the  Canon 
had  entered  the  room  bearing  in  his  hands  a  carefully  packed  and 
sealed  brown-paper  parcel,  looking  very  much  like  a  brick  in  size  and 
shape,  which  he  had  carefully  deposited  on  a  side-table^  saying  with 
sundry  winks  and  nods  and  mysterious  smiles,  that  there  was  something 
for  their  amusement  in  the  evening,  which  he  believed  some,  at  least, 
of  those  present  (with  a  very  flatteringly  meaning  look  at  Maigare^ 
would  appreciate. 
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A    VIGIL. 

O  DOES  Love  only  sleep,  or  is  he  dead? 
There  is  no  colour  in  his  lips  or  cheek, 
I  call  his  name  aloud,  he  does  not  speak. 

And  yet  I  dry  my  eyes,  I  will  not  weep, 

For  it  may  chance  that  he  but  slept  awhile, 
And  shall  I  let  him  wake  to  miss  my  smile  t 

What  can  have  wearied  Love  that  he  should  take 

Such  heavy  rest?    My  dread  grows  more  and  more^ 
Why  sleeps  he  now,  who  never  slept  before? 

But  O,  if  this  be  sleep,  he  sleeps  too  long ! 

My  sight,  sore  worn  with  watching,  waxes  dim; 
Dare  I  stretch  out  my  hand  to  waken  him? 

One  touch  will  prove  if  this  be  sleep  or  death, 
I  press  my  lips  to  his,  fear  makes  me  bold, 
Alas,  alas,  for  Love  is  dead  and  cold  I 
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BY  THOMAS   HARE. 

The  annals  of  Parliament  have  periiaps  rarely  exhibited  a  more  remark- 
able conflict  in  sentiment  and  opinion,  free  from  party  hostility,  than 
that  which  arose  upon  the  portion  of  the  late  Budget  relating  to 
the  duties  on  the  estates  of  Charities.  In  considering  the  question  thus 
raised,  upon  which  much  misapprehension  appears  to  exist,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  state  the  nature  of  the  measure,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded,  and  to  examine  carefully  the  grounds 
of  the  resistance,  so  far  as.  these  can  be  gathered 

Theproposed  "taxation  of  charities,'' as  it  was  called,  would  have  affected 
but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  what  is  annually  devoted  to  charity. 
Every  hospital,  school,  and  almshouse  in  the  kingdom,  would  have  been 
as  free  from  the  calls  of  the  tax-gatherer  as  heretofore.  Not  only  was 
there  no  proposal  to  value  such  edifices,  or  any  other  buildings  used  for 
charitable  purposes,  or  to  require  income  tax  to  be  paid  upon  their 
value,  as  is  the  case  of  private  dwellings,  but  there  was  no  intention 
to  inquire  how  much  they  had  received  from  their  subscription  lists, 
donations,  collections,  or  any  other  sources  of  voluntary  aid,  or  to  impose 
any  tax  in  respect  of  such  contributions.  All  the  fruits  of  generosity  and 
benevolence  would  have  flowed  to  them  not  less  freely — ^it  is  probable 
more  freely — rafter  the  measure  had  passed  than  before. 

The  tax  would  have  affected  nothing  but  the  income  of  property 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  dominion  of  charity,  and  brought  within  that 
of  absolute  property,  which  it  was  not  in  the  option  of  the  trustees 
to  withhold;  property,  therefore,  which  the  institutions  do  not  take 
as  of  charity,  but  as  of  right,  as  private  persons  hold  their  estates. 
Even  this  latter  property  it  was  not  proposed  to  subject  to  any  special 
burden.  Indeed,  a  very  large  exemption  would  still  have  remained  in 
its  favour.  The  property  being  held  on  perpetual  trusts,  would  have 
escaped  the  succession  duty,  as  owing  to  special  legislation  it  fbr 
the  most  part  escapes  the  stamps  in  conveyances.  The  proposal 
simply  was,  that  where  the  trustees  of  charities  possess  in  that  character 
absolute  property  settled  to  their  use,  such  property  shall  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  income  tax  as  the  property  of  the 
rest  of  the  people. 

It  was  justly  argued  that  a  return  to  one  special  class  of  proprietors 
of  a  tax  which  is  paid  by  all  the  rest,  is  in  eflfect  the  same  as  a  grant  to 
such  proprietors  to  the  like  amount  out  of  the  public  revenue.  Or  it 
may  be  put  in  another  way.  If  the  necessities  of  the  State  require  that 
a  definite  sum  shall  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  the  method  of  raising 
this  sum  be  by  a  charge  on  property,  or  on  the  proprietors  of  estates, 
according  to  their  value,  the  exemption  of  any  of  such  proprietors  must 
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to  that  extent  increase  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  remainder.  If 
^1,000  be  levied  on  ten  estates  of  equal  value,  the  proportionate  share 
of  each  is  ^100,  but  if  one  estate  be  relieved  from  the  duty,  the  other 
nine  must  pay  £1 1 1  a  piece.  This  is  inevitable  :  if  one  class  of  persons 
be  exempted,  the  other  classes  must  pay  more,  unless  the  aggregate 
'  amount  of  the  burden  can  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
persons  and  the  property  to  bear  it  are  diminished  or  withdrawn ;  but 
that  cannot  be,  in  this  case.  The  establishments  of  the  country,  civil 
and  military,  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  capable  of  reduction  as  a 
consequence  of  the  exemption  of  the  property  held  upon  eleemosynary 
trusts.  Nay,  the  very  existence  of  those  trusts,  owing  to  the  expense* 
of  special  commissions  relating  to  them,  together  with  a  variety  of  fiscal 
complications  created  by  their  exceptional  privileges — ^including  the 
exemption  itself— actually  increases  the  public  expenditure  in  no 
insignificant  degree.  What  was  called  "  taxing  charities  "  was  dierefore 
a  proposal  to  relieve  the  tax-paying  classes  of  that  additional  burden 
which  is  necessarily  imposed  upon  them  by  the  exemption  of  the  estates 
of  a  vast  number  of  institutions,  which,  whatever  may  be  their  value,  are 
at  least  exceptional  in  their  character ;  and  the  benefits  of  which,  so 
far  as  these  endowments  are  concerned,  cannot  reach  more  than  a 
small  fractional  part  of  even  our  pauper  population.  It  was  a  proposal 
to  relieve  the  taxpayers  from  the  necessity  of  bearing  this  additional 
burden,  added  to  the  ^£"6,000,000  of  poors'  rate  which  they  annually 
pay  for  the  maintenance,  and  the  ;^8oo,ooo  for  the  education,  of  the 
poor — ^local  and  national  changes  from  which  they  cannot  be  relieved. 

It  cannot  be  just  that  the  middle  classes,  of  whom  a  great  multitude 
can  only  by  means  of  a  constant  struggle,  meet  the  exigencies  of  their 
condition,  discharge  the  parochial  and  public  rates,  educate  their 
children,  provide  for  the  medical  attendance  of  their  families  in  sick- 
ness, assist  their  neighbours  in  times  of  emergency,  and  perhaps  lay  up 
something  to  provide  for  old  age,  or  for  their  widows  and  orphans,  if  left  in 
infirmity  or  need, — ^it  cannot  be  just  that  these  persons  should  be 
forced  to  pay  year  by  year,  not  only  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
destitute  classes  for  whom  our  Poor-laws  provide,  but  an  additional 
charge  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  and  select  poor,  whose 
condition  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  more  provident  than 
others,  but  who  are  yet  supposed  to  be  better  or  more  deserving  than 
the  poor  at  large,  and  are,  therefore,  the  objects  of  the  especial  favour 
and  patronage  of  governors  and  trustees.  The  wealthier  hospitals  in 
London,  and  in  other  of  the  more  ancient  cities  and  towns  in  tiie 
kingdom,  have,  from  geographical  necessity,  but  a  limited  and  partial 
operation.  The  labourers  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
which  have  become  populous  in  recent  times,  can,  in  relief  of  the 
diseases  and  accidents  incidental  to  their  occupations,  have  little  aid 
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from  such  endowments,  notwithstanding  that  the  taxation  of  all  these 
districts  is  augmented  to  support  them.  Again,  in  respect  .of  schools,  it  can- 
not be  just  that  the  loiUions  who,  without  assistance,  and  often  in  the  midst 
of  actual  impediments  to  education  created  by  the  existence  of  endows 
ments,  are  striving  to  obtain  an  education  for  their  children  which  shall 
fit  them  for  the  scientific  and  skilled  occupations  of  this  age,  besides 
^Soo^ooo  a  year,  which  they  help  to  pay  towards  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  parents  who  for  the  most  part  value  it  but  very  slightly, 
shall  be  subjected  to  an  additional  tax  in  aid  o(  the  classical  education 
of  the  &voured  youths  at  the  Charter-house,  or  Rugby,  or  Tonbridge,  or 
Christ's  Hospital,  or  other  like  establishments.  If  such  a  claim  can 
indeed  under  any  circumstances  be  sustained,  an  opportunity  is  at  this 
time  afforded  for  establishing  it  It  is  fortunate  for  this  purpose  that  a 
Royal  Commission  is  now  investigating  the  capacities  and  functions  of 
Dean  Colet's  Foundation  at  St.  Paul's,  and  some  other  of  the  endowed 
schools.  It  will  be  a  happy  conclusion,  if  the  able  men  of  whom  this 
Commission  is  composed,  shall  succeed  in  devising  an  enlarged  scheme 
for  their  development,  producing  such  an  amount  of  national  good  as 
shall  entitle  these  institutions  to  the  contribution  which  they  ask  from 
the  State. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  suppose  all  the  taxpayers  to  be 
persons  bearing  their  share  of  the  public  charges  with  difficulty.  Many 
of  th^m  are  so  wealthy  that  the  small  additional  burden  cast  upon  them 
by  the  exemption  of  the  income  of  these  estates  would  be  a  matter  of 
insignificance,  and  is  an  objection  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  waive. 
No  doubt  that  this  is  so.  But  those  who  are  relieved  by  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  assessment  may — and  with  the  sentiment  supposed  to  be, 
and  which  is  in  truth  actually  felt,  in  favour  of  charity,  most  probably 
will — ^voluntarily  contribute  to  benevolent  objects  to  an  increased  extent 
at  least  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  that  relief;  and  it  is  better  both  for 
themselves  and  for  these  objects  that  their  contributions  should  be 
voluntary,  and  of  their  own  selection,  than  that  their  amount  and 
purpose  should  be  fixed  by  law  and  made  compulsory,  without  any 
exercise  of  generosity  or  discretion* 

The  amount  withdrawn  from  the  revenue  by  the  exemption  is  already 
very  large,  and  from  the  natiu-e  of  the  property  increases  yearly  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  scarcely  doub^l  that  supposing  the  present  ratio 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  to  continue,  the  bounty,  if  x^%  arrested, 
will  soon  amount  to  half  a  million  a  year.  A  question  ^^10  much 
importance  cannot  therefore  long  be  neglected  or  passed  ovtit  in  silence 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  ,       • 

In  support  of  the  exemption  it  is  urged,  first  that  in  levying  these 
duties  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  exempt  all  the  po9sessors  of  small 
incomes ;  and  thus,  persons  having  less  than  ;£'ioo  a  year  are  entirely 
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exonerated  Now,  the  recipients  of  charities,  it  was  said,  must  be 
taken  as  generally  persons  having  less  than  ;£'ioo  a  year,  and  therefore 
they  ought  not  to  be  excepted  from  the  ordinaiy  measure  of  remission. 

It  is  easy  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  persons  having  the 
benefit  of  the  endowed  charities  are  imiformly  those  who  have  less  than 
the  minimum  of  chargeable  income.  The  parents  of  many  of  the 
scholars  at  the  Charter-house,  Rugby,  Tonbridge,  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  at  a  great  number  of  other  endowed  schools,  are  persons  subject 
to  taxation,  and  as  well  able  to  bear  it,  as  the  average  of  the  tax-paying 
community.  Let  the  supposition,  however,  for  the  sake  of  aigument, 
be  taken  as  universally  true,  that  the  charities  reach  none  but  those 
who  have  less  than  jC^oo  a  year ;  the  questions  still  are,  upon  what 
principle  persons  having  no  greater  income  are  exempted  by  the  law, 
and,  whether  that  principle,  whatever  it  be,  applies  to  the  property  of 
charitable  establishments. 

Various  opinions  exist  on  the  relative  measure  in  which  direct  taxation 
should  fall  on  incomes  arising  from  professions,  and  from  realised 
property,  more  or  less  pennanent  or  transitory  in  its  nature;  but  when 
the  amount  to  be  charged  upon  the  profits  of  realised  property  and 
industrial,  commercial,  or  professional  labour  is  once  settled,  no  writer 
on  finance  has  ever  contended  or  supposed  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  tax  should  be  borne  rateably  by  all  persons,  if  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people  make  it  possible.  The 
doctrine  of  entire  exemption  of  the  lower  classes  from  the  common 
charges,  has  not  been  put  forward  even  by  the  socialists  or  the 
communists.  If,  from  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  their  sense  of  the  duty  of  civil  obedience  and  the  obligation  of 
contributing  their  share  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  added  to  a  pr(^>er 
foresight  and  prudence  in  the  husbanding  and  expending  their  wages, 
the  duty  on  income  could  be  collected  at  every  house,  and  from 
every  family  high  or  low,  it  were  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist  would  both  rejoice.  In  the  present 
condition  of  our  lower  classes  this  is  impossible.  In  vain  would  the 
tax  collector  call  for  the  yd.  in  the  pound,  on  their  wages,  of  the  artisan 
at  his  squalid  abode  in  our  great  cities,  where,  although  earning  perhaps 
from  30s.  to  40S.  a  week,  he  lives  from  hand  to  mouUi,  barely  laying  by 
enough  for  his  weekly  rent ;  and  still  more  vaihly  would  he  make  such 
a  demand  on  the  unskilled  labourers  in  town  or  country.  Every 
reasonable  man  in  fact  feels  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  attempt  such  a  general  levy. 

It  is  not  on  any  reasoning  derived  from  a  consideration  of  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  lower  classes  that  they  are  exempted  from 
direct  taxation,  but  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is 
because  it  could  not  be  collected.    In  fact,  the  contribution  of  the  great 
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multitude  of  the  working  population  who  subsist  on  daily  or  weekly 
wagesy  either  to  the  local  or  Uie  general  burdens  of  the  countiy,  is  only 
obtained  by  a  kind  of  ruse.  It  is  gathered  by  adding  the  duty  required 
from  them  to  the  price  of  some  article  which  they  cannot  or  will  not 
dispense  with,  as  their  tea,  their  sugar,  their  beer,  or  their  tobacco,  so 
that  the  tax  may  be  hidden  in  the  price.  The  poor  rates,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  by  modem  l^islation  been  commonly  added  to  the  rent  of 
their  cottages.  It  is  one  of  the  pleas  for  indirect  taxation,  that  if  it  were 
abolished,  the  great,  mass  of  the  people  would  be  exonerated ;  and  it  has 
never  been  the  policy  of  any  statesman  to  except  any  class  of  society 
from  a  share  of  the  national  burdens  proportioned  to  their  coiidition 
ajud  means  of  sustaining  it 

This  principle  of  necessity  is  at  once  seen  to  be  entb^ly  inapplicable 
10  the  laige  estates  belonging  to  the  institutions  in  question.  The 
tenants  of  those  streets,  parishes,  and  farms  would  pay  the  assessment  a& 
readily  as  any  classes  in  the  kingdonL  On  the  millions  of  stock  in  the 
pubUc  funds  the  clerks  at  the  bank  would  collect  the  duty  with  a  stroke  oS 
the  pen.  As  to  this  property  the  difficulty isall  the  other  way.  It  is  in 
not  collecting  it  A  large  staff  of  clerks  and  officers  must  be  kept,  and 
a  constant  and  laborious  correspondence  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  exceptional  properties,  and  remitting  and  returning 
the  duties  to  those  who  claim  them.  As  the  estates  and  property 
thought  within  this  rule  increase  in  magnitude  and  value,  so  must  the 
labour  and  expense  of  maintaining  the  exception  be  annually  augmented. 
The  very  principle  on  which  alone  small  incomes  are  exempted  from 
the  duty — the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  collection — is  therefore 
actually  opposed  to  its  remission  on  these  estates. 

As  to  persons  of  small  incomes,  not  only  does  tiie  tax  collector  pass 
over  their  door,  but  if  one  of  that  class  possesses  realised  property  which 
in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  subject  to  the  tax,  the  amount  of  the 
tax  is  remitted  or  repaid.  Thus,  if  a  domestic  servant,  or  a  clerk,  or  an 
artisan,  has  saved  ;£ 500,  and  invested  it  in  the  Funds,  or  in  the  purchase 
of  his  cottage,  and  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  collector  of  the  duties 
has  assessed  his  dividends  or  his  dwelling,  he  has  only  to  show  that  his 
income  is  less  than  ^100  a  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment  is 
returned  to  him.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  remission  f  It  is  founded 
on  one  of  the  most  important  canons  of  social  policy.  The  encourage- 
ment of  self-dependence  and  providence.  It  would  be  grossly  anomalous 
and  impolitic  if  the  law  were  to  exonerate  .the  classes  which  it  is  forced 
to  exempt  from  the  tax,  so  far  as  they  spend,  and  tax  them  so  far  as 
they  save  and  lay  up  their  incomes.  A  wise  government  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  encourage  the  virtues  of  economy  and  prudence. 
To  refuse  the  remission  of  duties  on  what  the  poorer  classes  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  for  the  puxpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  advanced 
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years,  or  the  exigencies  of  their  families,  whilst  they  might  escape  taxa- 
tion by  spending  or  wasting  all  they  acquire,  would  be^in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  that  wise  policy.  Here,  again,  the  return  of  the  duties  on 
charitable  estates  is  adverse  to  the  principle  on  which  the  return  is  made 
to  small  proprietors;  for  whilst  the  latter  is  an  encouragement  to  self- 
denial  and  providence,  the  reliance  on  charity  is  exactly  the  contrary. 
Those  who  are  the  most  reckless  and  improvident  are  the  most  likely  to 
stand  in  need  of,  and  therefore  to  be  the  recipients  of  charity. 

The  uncertain  and  shifting  ground  of  the  claim  to  the  exemption 
of  charity  estates  from  the  income  tax  deserves  remurL  When  the 
tax  on  property  was  discontinued,  and  the  income  of  the  country  was 
raised  mainly  by  indirect  taxation,  although  it  fell  on  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  the  exemption  ceased.  When  the  property  tax  was  reimposed, 
although  it  was  in  relief  of  duties  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor, 
the  right  to  exemption  is  supposed  to  revive.  If  a  Minister  should 
propose  again  to  abolish  the  property  tax  and  rely  on  the  customs 
and  excise,  the  advocates  of  exemption  must,  in  consistency,  either 
resist  the  proposed  alteration,  or  claim  that  the  charities  shall  be 
allowed  a  drawback  on  the  tea  and  sugar  consumed  in  the  almshouse, 
the  wine  and  drugs  in  the  hospital,  and  on  the  reading  and  copybooks 
of  the  school — or  the  admitted  position  of  the  recipients  of  charities  will 
be  singular.  As  taxation  is  removed  from  articles  of  consumption  and 
thrown  on  property,  the  bounty  is  to  be  increased,  and  when  it  is  reim- 
posed on  such  articles  the  bounty  disappears  ! 

The  main  strength  of  the  case  for  exemption,  however,  is  con- 
sidered to  rest  upon  a  far  higher  ground.  It  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  uses  of  charity  estates  are  above  all  others 
beneficial  and  good,  and  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  sentiments 
and  dedicated  to  purposes  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  the 
statesman,  and  the  moralist,  to  encourage  and  promote.  The  case  was 
met  by  denying  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  origin  or  the  objects, 
and  it  was  in  fact  shown  that  many  of  such  trusts,  so  far  from  being 
meritorious  in  character,  were  absolutely  mischievous  and  demoralising. 
This  aigument,  however,  it  was  said  might  be  valid  for  reformation, 
but  not  for  taxation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  title  of  these 
properties  to  exemption  cannot  be  fiilly  dealt  with  unless  the  daim, 
.so  far  as  it  is  built  upon  the  excellence  of  their  uses,  be  thoroughly 
examined.  Supposing  reformation  to  have  done  its  best,  there  would  be 
still  matter  for  anxious  inquiry  upon  this  point,  having  especial  regard  to 
the  appeal  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  nation,  in  which  it  was  told  that 
these  charities  had  their  source  in  our  common  Christianity,  and  were  the 
means  of  calling  down  upon  our  nation  the  blessing  of  God. 

Into  the  motives  of  founders  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  There  is 
no  doubt  they  have  been  veiy  mixed,  firom  the  purest  to  some  of  the  most 
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despicable.  It  is  the  business  of  wise  laws,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  correct 
and  mitigate  this  disposition  like  ever/  other  disposition  or  passion, 
and  bring  its  results  into  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Within  the  scope  allowed  to  every  man  for  the  disposition  of 
his  estate  for  a  certain  limited  period  after  his  death,  there  is 
no  more  need  of  a  law  restricting  testamentary  bequests  than 
any  other  exercise  of  individual  liberty.  Few  laws  are  more 
truly  arbitrary  and  uncalled-for  than  that  which  would  prevent  a 
weadthy  and  childless  man  from  devising  his  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  his  village,  his  city,  or  his  country.  Amongst  the  earliest  results  of 
civilisation,  one  of  die  first  symptoms  of  patriotic  sentiment,  in  civil 
society,  when  men  feel  they  belong  to  a  community  they  can  regard 
with  pride,  is  a  desire  to  do  something  for  it,  and  it  may  be  to  per- 
petuate their  memory  in  it  The  force  given,  in  certain  ages  of  the 
Church,  to  doctrines  concerning  propitiatory  services,  certainly  multi- 
plied bequests  for  permanent  objects,  but  in  the  absence  of  these 
special  inducements,  the  disposition  to  create  perpetual  foundations 
existed  in  Pagan  as  well  as  in  Chnstian  communities.  We  find  the 
younger  Pliny,  writing  from  Nicomedia  to  Trajan,  informs  him  that 
Julius  Largus,  a  person  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  scarcely  heard  of, 
had  bequeathed  to  Pliny  his  whole  estate,  to  be  divided,  after  taking 
a  legacy  of  fifty  thousand  sesterces,  between  Heraclea  and  Tios,  two 
Pontic  cities  on  the  Euxine  shore,  leaving  it  to  his  option  whether  to 
expend  the  money  in  public  works,  or  in  establishing  public  games,  to 
be  exercised  quinquennially  and  called  the  Trajan  games,  upon  which 
he  seeks  the  Emperor's  directions.  The  answer  of  Trajan  is  well 
suited  to  modem  application.  "  Consider,"  he  says,  "  in  what  manner, 
suitable  to  each  particular  city,  you  may  most  effectually  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Julius  Largus." 

The  broad  distinction  is  between  foundations,  which  when  established, 
are  left  to  future  generations  to  continue  and  support,  and  foundations 
to  which  property  is  so  perpetually  dedicated  as  to  supersede,  and  so  far 
render  unnecessary,  the  charity  of  future  times.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
founder  thinks  it  right  to  prescribe  perpetual  laws  for  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  independently  of  any  permanent  duty  or 
function,  upon  other  conditions  than  those  which  Providence  has 
attached  to  its  enjoyment  Nature  yields  her  fruits  to  labour ;  industry 
is  the  necessity  of  existence ;  temperance  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
health ;  and  if  disease  or  unforeseen  calamity,  or  the  infirmities  of  the 
flesh  intercept  the  blessings  which  Nature  pours  forth,  there 
Steals  on  soft-handed  Charity, 
Tempering  her  gifts  that  seem  so  free, 

By  time  and  place. 
Till  not  a  woe  the  bleak  worid  see. 
But  finds  her  grace  : 

Vol.  I.  R 
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Eyes  to  the  blind,  and  to  the  lame 
Feet,  and  to  sinners  wholesome  blame  ; 
To  starving  bodies  food  and  flame 

By  turns  she  brings ; 
To  hmnbled  souls,  that  sink  for  shame, 

Lends  heavenward  wings. 

All  these  offices  can  be  rendered  only  by  the  living  to  the  living. 
They  are  essentially  personal.  The  magnitude  of  the  service  or  the 
offering  is  measured  by  the  sacrifice.  Nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  calls  for  or  justifies  the  posthumous  dedication 
of  a  portion  of  the  earth  or  its  fruits,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
persons  whose  duties,  labours,  and  responsibilities  are  alike  at  an  end, 
to  the  performance  of  the  obligations  which  fall  upon  living  men.  The 
true  condition  for  the  performance  of  this  class  of  duties,  is  that  in 
which  every  one  feels  that  the  value  of  his  charity  depends  on  the 
degree  in  which  it  employs  his  own  energies,  his  own  time  and  moral 
influence,  and  his  own  substance.  Legal  appropriations  of  property 
under  the  guise  of  charity,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  supply  the  real 
need  of  the  future  poor,  as  they  intercept  the  inducement  to  exercise, 
so  do  they  prevent  tie  exercise  itself,  of  real  charity  in  those  in  whom 
that  virtue  might  otherwise  have  been  awakened ;  and,  yi  the  absence 
of  any  such  actual  need,  they  produce  the  semblance  or  affectation  of 
it,  and  its  accompanying  insincerity  and  hypocrisy. 

It  has  been  answered,  that  although  it  were  imdoubtedly  to  be  desired 
that  each  generation  should  fully  relieve  the  wants  and  the  distresses  of 
its  own  time,  yet  that  this  will  not  be  done;  that  selfishness  and 
covetousness  are  too  general  amongst  mankind,  and  that  unless  specific 
estates  are  set  apart,  which  our  successors  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to 
apply  for  the  good  of  their  poor,  they  will  be  certainly  left  to  linger  and 
perish.  But  what  is  the  principle  involved  in  this  argument  ?  He  who,  not 
content  with  the  power  of  administering  his  wealth  throughout  his  life  in 
the  alleviation  of  want  and  suffering,  attempts  to  prescribe  that  so  much 
of  the  produce  of  future  industry  shall  in  all  future  time  be  dealt  with 
according  to  his  views  of  necessity  or  charity,  not  only  seeks  to  usurp 
the  duties  and  functions  of  those  who  follow  him,  but  surely  acts  on  the 
presumptuous  notion  that  there  is  an  imperiection  in  the  Divine  system 
which  he  is  able  to  supply.  He  conceives  that  it  has  been  left  to  him 
to  foresee  and  avert  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity.  He  doubts  the 
sufficiency  of  the  provision  which  the  Creator  has  made  for  His  creatures 
in  the  order  of  nature ;  and  he  has  no  confidence  that  the  love  of  man 
for  his  fellows,  prompted  by  natural  affection  or  Divine  grace,  will  afford 
a  remedy.  The  view  enunciated  by  Paley,  that  God  foresaw  the  inevitable 
wants  and  necessities  to  which  mankind  would  be  exposed,  and  therefore 
created  the  sentiment  of  pity,  embodies  but  a  mean  conception  of  the 
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Divine  power;  but  tihe  ambitious  founder  of  perennial  streams  of  charity, 
proceeds  on  a  belief  that  even  the  compassion  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man  will  be  inadequate  without  his  help.  Humility  might  surely  teach 
him  that  if  it  had  been  designed  to  provide  against  or  minister  to  such 
ez^endes  by  laws  of  distribution  other  than  those  which  Nature  and 
Providence  have  imposed,  better  means  than  he  can  devise  would 
have  been  found  by  Him  who  gave  the  manna  in  the  wilderness— 

"And  stills  the  wailing  sea  bird  on  the  hungry  shore." 

It  may  well  be  feared  that  such  vain  attempts  to  improve  the  Divinie 
economy  manifest  a  secret,  although  perhaps  an  unconscious,  unbelief  in 
Ae  wisdom  or  love  of  God  It  is  the  absence  of  that  faith  which  is  the 
teat  of  the  religious  life — a  trust  in  riches  rather  than  in  the  Giver — ^the 
fetal  influence  of  which  was  announced  to  the  disciples  in  that  fearful 
warning  which  contains  the  lesson  that  is  so  hard  to  learn  and  to  practise. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  that  this  argument  should  be  carried  to  an  un- 
limited extent  Society  and  life  are  compounded  of  innumerable  and 
conflicting  forces.  There  is  margin  enough  for  institutions  supported 
by  endowments,  as  well  as  those  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  a  free  and  well-ordered  State,  various  forms  of  association  and  action 
may  be  harmoniously  blended.  But  an  examination  of  the  claims  of 
estates  settled  for  perpetual  uses  and  distinguished  as  charitable,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  ordinary  public  charges  to  which  they  would  be  liable  in 
private  hands,  in  whatever  point  of  view  those  claims  may  be  regarded, 
must,  it  is  submitted,  end  in  their  rejection. 

On  the  subject  of  the  reformation  of  charitable  uses,  a  few  words  may 
.be  added.  The  practical  impotency  in  this  work  of  every  Government 
in  modem  times  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  always  been  power- 
fully resisted  ;  and  in  our  peculiar  representative  system,  which  places 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  almost  at  the  mercy  of  petty  Local  organi- 
sations, is  always  likely  to  be.  Ministry  after  Ministry,  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Lyndhursfs  proposed  measure  in  1844,  until  now,  have  rivalled 
one  another  in  efforts  to  convert  these  vast  estates  to  objects  laigely 
beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  utmost  that  has 
been  accomplished,  after  twenty  years  employed  in  expensive  Commis- 
sions to  gather  information,  and  another  twenty  years  of  futile  endeavour 
to  make  use  of  it,  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  special  jurisdiction, 
whidi  has  rescued  charity  estates  from  the  attacks  of  speculating  lawyers 
in  pursuit  of  costs,  and  relieved  them  from  legal  expenses  by  throwing 
such  expenses  on  the  consolidated  fund 

The  administration  of  tibese  vast  properties,  where  impolitic  pur- 
poses or  the  modem  circumstances  of  the  objects  of  the  tmst 
have  rendered  their  presented  destination  inapplicable,  is  not  a  question 
of  jurisprudence,    and  no  scheme  of  enlarged  utility  will  ever   be 
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accomplished  until  the  administration  shall  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
domain  of  jurisprudence,  and  brought  within  that  of  legislation.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  reasonable  at  the  time  of  the  reform  of  the  Poor- 
law,  which  has  been  truly  characterised  as  an  *'  epoch  of  moral  courage," 
to  have  left  that  reform  to  the  courts  of  justice,  as  to  cast  upon  those 
courts  the  business  of  prescribing  new  methods  of  dealing  with  charity 
estates.  Precedent,  the  guide  of  Chancery,  is  in  this  case  the  guide 
which  is  to  be  chiefly  avoided.  The  progress  of  population,  and 
its  condensation  in  special  localities,  have  given  rise  to  new  social 
necessities  of  the  most  pressing  uigency.  There  are  parishes  in  London 
employing  thousands  of  artisans  and  labourers,  but  yet  providing  them 
with  no  abodes;  some  of  the  same  parishes  have  property  from 
j^io,ooo  to  ^100,000  in  value,  which  they  have  no  mode  of  using, 
that  will  be  scarcely  other  than  mischievous.  It  is  of  such  means 
for  effecting  good  that  Mr.  Burke  speaks,  in  pointing  to  the  error 
of  the  revolutionists  in  destroying .  instead  of  utilizing  corporate  estab- 
lishments in  France.  "A  politician,''  he  says,  'Uo  do  great  things 
looks  for  a  paiver^  what  our  workmen  call  a  purchase^  and  if  he  finds 
that  power  in  politics,  as  in  mechanics,  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply 
it  In  these  institutions  was  found  a  ^tsX  power  for  the  mechanism  of 
politic  benevolence."  When  the  statutes  of  the  Universities  were  to 
be  reformed,  the  duty  was  not  committed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  County  Courts ;  and  yet  these  jurisdictions  would  have  been 
equally,  perhaps  better  fitted,  for  that  work,  where  the  questions 
were  comparatively  limited,  than  for  the  remodelling  charities  having 
purposes  so  various  that  they  touch  nearly  every  class  and  exigency 
of  society.  The  Education  Commissioners  appear  to  have  been  mis-w 
understood,  when  in  recommending  that  charities  should  be  placed 
under  a  Committee  of  Council,  they  are  supposed  to  intend  that  the 
Committee  should  concern  itself  with  the  details  of  administration.  The 
meaning,  it  would  seem,  is  that  the  Committee,  who  from  the  rank  and 
position  of  its  members  may  be  supposed  to  be  exponents  of  enlightened 
opinion,  and  possess  authority  wi^  the  public  and  Parliament,  should 
lay  down  the  new  principles  which  the  circumstances  require,  leaving 
their  application  to  a  subordinate  department. 

It  is  only  from  the  constitution  of  some  authority  which  can  be 
entrusted  with  legislative  power,  at  least  in  a  preliminary  form,  subject 
ultimately  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  which  shall  have  regard  to 
the  principles  of  economical  science,  that  any  real  progress  can  be 
expected  in  the  application  of  these  vast  estates  to  that  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  should  be 
the  end  of  all  permanent  endowments. 
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BY    TOM    TAYLOR. 

(Conclushn,) 

LiCHTENBBRG  thus  introduces  Weston,  the  greatest  low  comedian  of  his 
time,  some  of  whose  merits  seem  to  have  been  reproduced  in  our  own 
Keeley. 

'<  This  singular  being  sprang  at  a  boimd  from  the  kitchen  in  St  James's* 

to  the  stage,  with  a  figure  which  appears  at  first  sight  so  little  made  for 

the  calling  of  an  actor,  that  it  required  a  Garrick  and  a  Foote  to  discover 

his  faculty.     They,  however,  made  the  discovery.     Weston  is  short,  and 

awkward,    and    his  favourite  fose   is,  with    both    hands  in  his  coat 

pockets.     His  features  are  extremely  coarse,  the  lips  somewhat  thick, 

and  the  nose  of  the  shoemakei^s-last  order.     But  in  his  eyes  (which  in 

consequence  hardly  seem  to  belong  to  his  face)  peeps  out  the  observant 

rogue,  and  Garrick's  successful  rival,  at  least  in  certain  parts.     His  voice 

is  deep  and  husky,  and  his  enunciation  slow.     I  have  met  his  exact 

counterpart  of  a  Sunday  in  aknost  every  town  I  have  visited.     They 

may  be  ropemakers,  or  perhaps  market  gardeners ;  they  are  not  smooth 

and  sup't>le  enough  for  bakers.     Must  I  make  my  meaning  clearer  f    In 

one  of  his  parts — I  see  him  before  me — ^Weston  wore  a  light  bluish 

grey  coat,  a  red  waistcoat,  black  breeches,  and  blue  stockings ;  the  shoe- 

buckles  sat  to  the  outside  of  the  foot,  and  his  hair  hung  round  his  face  in 

loose  carrbtty  elf-locks.     When  he  appears,  one's  first  idea  is  that  some 

passer-by  has  lost  his  way  and  wandered  on  to  the  stage :  his  dress  is  so 

natural,  and  his  whole  air  so  unconscious.     This  of  itself  shows  no 

common  mind.     You  see  by  what  I  have  said  that  Weston  is  spoilt  for  a 

chameleon.     In  him  the  fox  is  all  in  all :  Nature,  which  on  the  one  hand 

appears  to  have  destined  him  to  excite  laughter,  seems  on  the  other  to 

have  denied  him  the  capacity  of  laughing  himself.     He  is  habitually 

grave,    never  goes  beyond  a  smile,  and  that  rarely;  and  it  takes  a 

long  time  before  a  smile  spreads  over  his  whole  face.     I  have  seen  it  do 

so  once,  when  a  pretty  chambermaid,  wanting  to  gain  him  for  her 

mistress's  plans,  pats  his  cheek.     His  face  lighted  up  slowly,  but  at  last 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  display  at  least  a  couple  of  dozen  teeth,  most  of 

them  no  trifles.     Not  a  mouth  in  the  house  but  relaxed  into  a  laugh  or 

smile,  after  its  special  fashion.     As  Weston  is  so  obstinately  original, 

and  will  not  go  an  inch  out  of  the  way  for  his  part,  the  dramatists  have 

been  forced  to  bring  his  parts  to  him.    Jerry  Sneak  in  Foote's  '  Mayor 

of  Garratt,'  in  which  Weston  is  inimitable,  is  said  to  have  been  written 

expressly  for  him.  So,  the  servant  {Hurry)  in  a  piece  fhat  is  now  the  rage, 

'  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  is  not  only  acted  by  Weston,  but  the  auUior 

•  His  fethcr  was  head-cook  to  Geozge  IL— T.  T, 
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took  his  idea  of  the  character  from  the  actor.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my 
first  letter  a  scene  in  Farquhar's  '  Beaux'  Stratagem,'  in  which  I  have  seen 
Ganick  and  Weston  together.     I  will  do  my  best  to  describe  it" 

Here  let  me  interrupt  Lichtenberg,  to  draw  my  reader's  attention  to 
the  excellent  illustration  which  Lichtenbeig's  description  of  this  scene 
affords  of  the  actor's  special  power« — that  of  filling  up,  and  giving  body  to 
the  author's  outline.  In  the  scene  as  written  by  Farquhar,  there  is  no 
indication  of  this  ''business"  between  Scrub  and  Ajrcher.  It  is  the 
development  by  the  two  actors  of  the  under-meaning  and  latent  effect  of 
the  juxtaposition  of  Scrub  the  grub,  and  Archer  the  butterfly. 

All  that  Farquhar  has  supplied  is — Scru^.  "  Come  sit  down,  well 
make  an  end  of  our  tankard.   Here  1 " — (gives  Archer  the  tankard.) 

Archer,  ''  With  all  my  heart;  who  knows  but  you  and  I  may  come  to 
be  better  acquainted,  eh?    Here's  your  ladies'  healths." 

It  is  this  power  of  giving  flesh  and  blood  to  the  author's  diy  bones 
which  distinguishes  the  real  actor.  The  power  is  almost  departed 
from  among  us  now-a-days.  Mr.  Wigan  has  it :  Mr.  Webster  in  some 
characters.  Mr.  Sothem  has  shown  an  admirable  example  of  it  in 
Lord  Dundreary,  And  Mrs.  Sterling  and  Mrs.  Wigan  among  our 
actresses  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree. 

To  return  to  Lichtenberg.  "  Garrick  performs  Archer^  a  gftitleman 
by  birth,  who  from  motives  easy  to  guess,  disguises  himself  as  a  servant, 
and  poor  Weston  acts  Scrubs  a  waiter  in  a  miserable  inn,  where  the  fiist 
takes  up  his^quarters.  Ganick  wears  a  brilliant  light  blue  and  silver 
livery,  a  richly  laced  hat  with  a  red  feather.  His  slu^ly  calves  are 
resplendent  in  white  silk  stockings ;  his  shoe  buckles  are  in  the  height 
of  the  mode ;  he  is  altogether  a  fascinating  fellow.  Weston — ^poor 
devil — overloaded  with  his  multifarious  and  dirty  duties,  presents  a 
X)erfect  contrast  to  GarricL  He  wears  a  sorry  wig,  with  the  curl  taken 
out  of  it  by  the  rain,  a  green  jacket,  which  perhaps  thirty  years  ago 
might  have  been  cut  for  a  wealdiier  paunch,  red  woollen  stodkings  and 
a  green  apron.  Mingled  astonishment  and  respectful  admiration  over- 
come him  at  the  sight  of  this  grand  gentleman's  gentleman.  Gatridc, 
bright,  Ixisk,  and  knowing,  his  smart  hat  cocked  airily  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  not  in  the  least  overshadowing  ida^t  brilliant  fiace,  comes  for* 
ward  meirily,  fiill  of  confidence  in  his  calves  and  his  new  dress,  with 
firmness  and  decision  in  every  movement  He  feels  himself  a  head 
taller  beside  the  melancholy  Scrub.  And  Scrtdf^  at  all  times  shoit 
enough,  seems  to  lose  some  of  his  few  inches  by  Archer^s  side;  las 
knees  tremble  with  the  terriUe  feeling  of  the  threefold  contrast  between 
the  poor  drawer  and  the  triumphant  valet  With  fallen  chin,  in  a  kind 
of  adoration,  he  follows  ereiy  movement  of  Ganick  with  his  eyes. 
Archer^  who  Wants  Scrub  to  aid  him  in  his  sdiemes,  soon  grows  con- 
descending.    They  sit  down  together.  . 
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"  Any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  irresistible  power  of  contrast  on  the 
stage  should  see  this  scene.  With  the  easy  grace  peculiar  to  him,  Garrick 
throws  himself  into  a  chair,  rests  his  right  arm  upon  the  back  of 
Weston's  seat,  and  leans  forward  for  a  little  confidential  chat  The 
skirts  of  his  splendid  liveiy  hang  down  gracefully,  and  in  the  folds  of 
the  coat  and  the  person  of  the  man,  one  line  of  beauty  succeeds 
another.  Weston  sits  on  the  middle  of  his  chair,  as  beseems  him,  but 
somewhat  far  forward,  a  hand  on  either  knee.  He  seems  dumb- 
foundered,  and  his  cunning  eyes  are  fixed  on  Gairick.  If  anything  is 
expressed  on  his  face,  it  is  the  afifectation  of  dignity  struggling  with  the 
paralysing  sense  of  the  horrible  contrast  between  him  and  liis  com- 
panion. I  here  remarked  a  bit  of  business  ^y  Weston  which  produced 
a  capital  effect  Whilst  Garrick  lolls  easily  in  his  chair,  Weston,  with 
stiffened  back,  tries  by  degrees  to  out-top  him,  partly  from  feelings  of 
Tcspcctf  but  partly,  too,  that  he  may  now  and  then  steal  a  comparison, 
when  Garrick  is  not  looking  him  in  the  face.  When  Archer  at  length, 
in  his  easy  way,  crosses  his  legs,  Scrub  attempts  to  do  the  same,  and  at 
last,  but  not  without  some  assistance  from  the  hands,  he  happily  accom- 
plishes this  feat  All  this  is  done  with  eyes  either  fixed  or  looking  stealthy 
comparison.  At  last,  when  Archer  b^ns  to  stroke  his  splendid  silk 
stockinged  legs,  Weston  almost  instinctively  imitates  the  action  over  his 
miserable  red  worsted  stockings,  but  immediately  after  collapses  in  his 
chair,  and  with  a  feeling  of  humility  that  calls  forth  one's  pity,  quietly 
gathers  his  green  apron  over  alL  In  this  scene,  Weston,  with  his  natural 
expression  of  stupidity,  his  simple,  restless  looks  (which  gain  not  a  little 
fi^m  the  unaffected  husky  tone  of  his  voice),  almost  has  the  advantage 
of  Garrick,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

"  As  Hurry ^  the  servant  in  the  '  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  Weston  is  in 
happier  circumstances,  and  well  dressed;  but  yet  it  is  plain  that 
he  is  unused  to  such  good  luck,  and  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  his 
position.  His  hair  is  shabbily  packed  into  a  bag  or  crapaud.  On  the 
top  and  at  the  sides  of  his  head  he  has  put  some  powder,  but  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  spread  it  with  his  fingers,  or  a  scrap  of  paper.  He  wears 
a  green  coat,  with  red  stockings,  and  carries  a  gay  bouquet  in  his 
button-hole.  In  this  piece  he  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  kind  ot 
clmnsy  agility  and  aimless  fuss,  which,  in  spite  of  the  perspiration  it 
causes  him,  not  a  little  impedes  the  business  in  hand,  though  all  the 
time  he  esteems  himself,  when  his  master  and  mistress  are  not  present, 
one  of  the  most  important  persons  of  the  day.  To  Weston,  Mrs. 
Abington,  and  Mr^  Dodd,  and  also  to  the  really  beautiful  scenery, 
reminding  one  at  times  of  an  opera  elysium,  it  is  owing,  that 
tiiis  {Hece  was  acted  twenty-three  times  at  ^e  opening  of  the 
season.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  description  of  Weston  in 
Foote's  *  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks/  how,  as  a  cobbler,  he  puts  a  pair  ot 
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shoes  he  had  carried  under  his  coat  into  a  comer,  that  he  may  with 
more  dignity  ascend  the  stool  on  which  Foote  dubs  him  a  doctor. 

"  A  few  years  ago  this  queer,  clumsy  fellow  chose  for  hb  benefit — ^you 
will  never  guess  what — *  Richard  the  Third !'  It  was  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  that  Shakespeare  has  been  intentionally  dishonoured  in  Drury 
Lane ;  though  in  Covent  Garden « it  has  been  done  several  times  by 
Shuter.  When  I  heard  of  Weston's  purpose,  the  ape  parody  of  the 
Laocoon  came  into  my  mind.* 

'^  It  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  scene !  When  at  last  Richard 
died,  the  audience,  with  noise  enough  to  have  awakened  the  dead, 
called  for  him  to  get  up  and  be  killed  again.  In  the  weU-known 
soliloquy,  it  would  have  been  as  well  had  Weston  called  'An  ass !  an 
ass  !  my  kingdom  for  an  ass !' 

"  The  other  anecdote  redounds  more  to  Weston's  credit,  and  I  was 
myself  a  witness  of  the  occurrence.  In  the  ^  Rival  Candidates,'  the 
:^ame  piece  in  which  the  pretty  maid  pats  him  on  the  cheek,  he  this 
year  spoke  the  epilogue  accompanied  by  a  large  dog,f  which  he  held « 
by  a  ring  attached  to  his  collar.  He  was  a  beautiful  animal,  half  as  tall  as 
the  actor,  and  occasionaUy  looked  his  droll  leader  in  the  face,  with  so 
human  an  expression,  while  the  latter  patted  him  so  feelingly,  that  no  one 
could  avoid  remarking  the  relationship  of  soul  between  the  two.  When  I 
saw  this  piece  for  the  second  time  Weston  had  got  tired  of  speaking  the 
epilogue,  and  would  not  come  forward.  The  audience  took  this  amiss, 
and  soon  the  house  rang  with  '  epilogue,  epilogue,'  bawled  out  firom 
hundreds  of  throats,  loud  enough  to  have  osS^tA  Richard  III,  to  life 
again.  Still  Weston  did  not  appear.  Upon  this  it  began  to  rain — ^first 
pears  and  oranges,  and  then  quart  bottles — one  of  the  latter  smashed 
a  chandelier,  and  things  began  to  look  stormy.  Many  quitted  the 
theatre  in  alarm,  but  I  was  determined  to  see  the  end.  At  length 
Weston,  as  calm  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  be  called  for  in  this 
fashion,  came  upon  the  stage  with  Dragon.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
epilogue,  where  he  addresses  the  dog  : 

'  What  say  you,  Dragon,  why's  your  tail  so  low  ? 
Be  not  diop-faU*n.  Tbcy  can't  damn >vf#,  you  know.' 
This  passage,  Weston,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  altered  into  *  They 
can't  pdt  you,  you  know.'  A  storm  of  applause  followed.  All  this 
made  no  more  change  in  Weston's  countenance  than  it  would  have 
done  in  a  face  of  stone.  The  face  expressed  no  pleasure,  no  sign  of 
inward  satisfaction ;  nothing  more  could  be  read  in  it,  in  fact,  than  in 
th^  face  of  his  four-footed  friend." 

*  A  sketch  said  to  have  been  executed  on  the  walls  of  the  studio  of  one  of  the 
Caracci,  in  wluch  the  father  and  sons  in  the  famous  group  are  represented  by  an  ape 
and  its  young  ones. 

t  This  was  Garrick's  famous  house-dog  "  Dragon,"  to  whom  Hannah  More,  after 
Garrick's  retirement,  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  which  had  a  great  run. 
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Poor  Weston,  this  petted  favourite  of  the  public,  fell  a  victim  to  drink 
and  debt  combined.  He  was  so  hunted  by  the  bailiffs  that  for  months 
together  he  lived  entirely  in  the  theatre,  and  used  to  smoke  his  pipe 
behind  the  half-hatch  of  the  Haymarket  stage-door,  with  much  equa- 
nimity, which  he  called  "  taking  the  air." 

Weston  had  education  and  parts.  -His  last  will  was  a  clever  piece  of 
satire,  and  is,  I  believe,  authentic.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dictated  to 
a  friend  a  few  days  before  his  death  (which  preceded  Garrick's  retire- 
ment by  a  few  months),  in  January,  1776.     This  will  runs : 

"  I,  Thomas  Weston,  comedian,  hating  all  form  and  ceremony,  shall 
use  none  in  my  will,  but  proceed  immediately  to  the  explaining  my 
intentions. 

"  Imprimis. — ^As  from  Mr.  Foote  I  derived  all  my  consequence  in  life, 
and  as  it  is  the  best  thing  I  am  in  possession  of,  I  would,  in  gratitude  at 
my  decease,  leave  it  to  the  said  Mr.  Foote ;  but  I  know  he  neither 
stands  in  need  of  it  as  an  author,  actor,  nor  as  a  man  :  the  public  have 
fully  proved  it  in  the  two  first,  and  his  goodnature  and  humanity  have 
secured  it  to  him  in  the  last 

"  //fiw. — ^I  owe  some  obligations  to  Mr.  Garrick ;  I  therefore  bequeath 
him  all  the  money  I  die  possessed  of,  as  there  is  nothing  on  earth  he  is 
so  very  xond  of. 

"  Item, — ^Though  I  owe  no  obligations  to  Mr.  Harris,  yet  his  having 
shown  a  sincere  regard  for  the  performers  of  his  theatre  (by  assisting 
them  in  their  necessities,  and  yet  taking  no  advantage  thereof,  by 
driving  a  Jew  bargain  at  their  signing  fresh  articles),  demands  from  me 
as  an  actor,  some  acknowledgment ;  I  therefore  leave  him  the  entire 
possession  of  that  satisfaction  which  must  naturally  result  on  reflecting 
that,  during  his  management,  he  has  never  done  anything  base  or  mean 
to  sully  his  character  as  an  honest  man,  or  a  gentieman. 

"  //wi. — I,  having  played  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
Richmond,  and  received  from  him  every  politeness ;  I  therefore  leave 
him  all  my  stock  of  prudence,  it  being  the  only  good  quality  I  think  he 
stands  in  need  of. 

"  flem, — I  give  to  Mr.  Reddish  a  grain  of  honesty ;  'tis  indeed  a  small 
legacy,  but  being  a  rarify  to  him,  I  think  he  will  not  refuse  to  accept  it 

"  Item. — I  leave  Mr.  Yates  all  my  spirit 

'^lUm, — I  leave  Mrs.  Yates  my  humihty. 

"  Item. — Upon  reflection,  I  thhik  it  wrong  to  give  separate  legacies 
to  a  man  and  his  wife;  therefore  I  revoke  the  above  bequests,  and 
leave,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  joinUy,  ^ac€,  harmony ^  and  good-nature. 

^\Item. — Nothwithstanding  my  illness,  I  think  I  shall  outlive  Ned 
Shuter;  if  I  should  not,  I  had  thoughts  of  leaving  him  my  example  how 
to  live:  but  that  I  am  afraid  would  be  of  littie  use  to  him.  I  therefore, 
leave  him  my  example  how  to  die. 
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^  Item. — I  leave  Mr.  Brereton  a  small  portion  of  mcdesiy.  Too  much 
of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

^^  Item, — ^As  Mr.  Jacob  has  been  a  long  while  eagerly  waiting  for 
dead  metis  shoes ^  I  leave  him  two  or  three  pair  (the  worst  I  have),  they 
being  good  enough  in  all  conscience  for  him. 

^^Item, — ^Though  the  want  of  vanity  be  a  proof  of  miderstanding,  yet 
I  would  recommend  to  my  old  friend,  Baddeley,  to  make  use  of  a  little 
of  the  first,  though  it  cost  him  more  than  he  would  wUlingly  pay  for  it 
It  will  increase  not  only  his  consequence  with  the  public,  but  his  salary 
with  the  managers ;  but,  however,  should  his  stomach  turn  against  it  as 
nauseous,  he  may  use  for  a  succedanetun  a  small  quantity  of  opinion^ 
and  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 

^  Item, — ^Mr.  Quick  has  long  laboured  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the 
public ;  the  method  he  has  taken  is  a  vague  one ;  the  surest  method  to 
obtain  his  end  is  to  copy  Nature. — Experientia  docet, 

^^Item. — Miss  Younge  has  had  some  disputes  with  the  managers^ 
about  dressing  her  tail^  complaining  of  the  want  of  fringe ;  as  fringe 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  requisite  in  the  ornamenting  ladies'  taib,  and  I 
always  loved  to  see  them  as  they  ought  to  be^  I  leave  her,  therefore,  the 
fringe  about  the  flaps  of  my  waistcoat  in  which  I  usually  played  Jerry 
Sneak, 

^^  Item, — ^As  I  would  not  foiget  my  friends,  particularly  old  ones,  I 
leave  Charles  Bannister  my  portrait,  to  be  taken  when  I  am  dead,  and 
to  be  worn  about  his  neck  as  a  memento  to  him  that  regularity  is 
among  the  most  certain  methods  to  procure  health  and  long  life. 

^V/f/nr.— Dibble  Davies  claims  something  at  my  hands,  from  the 
length  of  our  acquintance ;  I  therefore,  leave  him  my  constitution ;  but 
I  am  afraid,  when  I  die,  it  will  be  scarcely  better  than  his  own. 

^^  Item, — I  leave  to  the  ladies,  in  general,  on.  the  stage  (if  not  the 
reality,  yet)  the  appearance  of  modesty ;  'twill  serve  them  on  more 
occasions  than  they  are  aware  o£ 

^^Item, — ^To  the  gentlemen  <tf  the  stage,  some  show  of  prudence. 

^^Item, — ^To  the  authors  of  the  present  times,  a  smattering  of 
humour. 

'^  Item.— To  the  public,  a  grateful  heart" 

After  concluding  his  remarks  on  Weston,  Lichtenberg  answers  a 
question  propounded  by  and  to  himself^  whether  he  has  any  fault  to  find 
with  Garrick.  He  says  he  can  put  his  finger  on  one  instance  only  in  which 
the  actor's  personation  jarred  upon  him.  This  was  in  the  delivery  oi 
Hamlefs  words,  after  he  has  seen  the  Ghost : 

"My  tablets — ^meet  it  is  1  set  it  down 
That  one  may  .smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  Tillain." 

These  words  he,   on  one   occasion,  heard   Gairick  deliver  wiA 
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a  sarcastic  tone,  as  if  assuming  the  diaracter  oi  the  smiling 
villain^  instead  of  recording  an  observation.  But  this  way  of  delivering 
the  words  he  noticed  had  been  abandoned  by  Ganick  the 
next  time  he  saw  him  in  the  part,  and  he  thinks  this  deviation  from 
good  taste  may  have  been  a  mere  experiment,  or  even  a  slip  of 
the  tongue.  Lichtenbeig  then  passes  to  the  actresses  of  the  day.  It 
was  just  before  Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  and  unsuccessful  venture  in 
Iiondoa  The  most  distinguished  stage-ladies  of  the  time  were  Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Hardey,  and  Mrs.  Abington.  Sir  Joshua  has  handed 
down  to  us  the  likenesses  of  the  three  latter.  He  painted  Barry,  but 
not  his  wife.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Yates  (now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Gillott  of  Birmingham)  was  painted  for  Lady  Scarsdale,  and* 
represents  the  lady,  sitting  near  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  play-book  in  hand 
Mrs.  Yates  used  to  tell  how  when  she  sat  to  the  painter  it  was  always 
her  effort  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  the  same  subject  of  thought,  that 
she  might  not  be  tempted  into  changes  of  expression.  This  anecdote 
marks  the  woman.  She  was  a  rather  stilted  and  over-emphadc  actress, 
as  I  gather  fi-om  all  I  can  find  out  of  her  fh>m  contemporary  soiirces. 
Outspoken  Kitty  Clive  complains  of  her  too  much  fainting  and 
flouncing  about  She  had  not  a  spark  of  comedy  in  her  composition, 
and  her  greatest  character  was  Medea.  Even  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  is 
said,  refrained  firom  attempting  that  part,  out  of  respect  for  Mrs.  Yates's 
effect  in  it 

Mrs.  Bany,  whom  Lichtenbeig  first  sketches,  had  now  charmed 
London  a^d  Dublin  for  eighteen  years,  first  as  Mrs*  Dancer,  and 
then  as  the  wife  of  the  famous  Spranger  Bany.  She  combined  with 
a  special  power  over  the  tenderest  parts  of  tragedy,  something  of  the 
fascination  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  particular  walks  of  comedy,  lying 
very  wide  apart  Her  Mrs,  Brady ^  in  the  "  Irish  Widow, "  and  her  Biddy 
TipJdn^  in  the  "  Tender  Husband" — the  one  a  fast,  fiswcinating  vridow  witii 
a  brogue,  the  other  a  romance-reading  dty-miss — with  Letdy  Brute^  were 
her  chief  triumphs  in  this  lighter  line.  But  her  Sir  Harry  Wildair^ 
Lady  TawnUy^  and  Rosalind  were  much  admired.  In  177  5,  when 
Lichtenbeig  writes,  she  must  have  been  dose  on  forty. 

'^  Of  the  London  actresses,  Mrs.  Bany,  to  my  mind,  is  still  the  greatest, 
or  at  least  the  one  of  most  general  capadty,  and  the  only  one  who  in 
this  respect  will  bear  comparison  with  Garrick.  Dressed  up  as  a  vain 
chambeimaid,t  delighted  with  hersdf,  her  pretty  airs,  her  mincing  stq)s, 
her  coquetiy,  and  affectation]  of  coyness  are  so  charming  that  she  gains 
the  hearts  of  all  the  tall  footmen  and  pert  Abigails  in  the  house,  and 

*  It  is  at  this  moment  being  engraved  for  the  continuation  of  Sir  Joshua's  engraved 
woiks,  now  in  oonise  of  issue  by  Messrs.  Graves. 

f  I  do  not  know  in  what  character  this  could  hove  been.  I  find  no  chambermaid, 
properly  so  called,  m  Mrs.  Barry's  list  of  parts.— T.  T. 
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then,  with  a  stream  of  rustling  and  crackling  silk  behind  her,  with 
shoulders  thrown  stiffly  back,  and  head  cocked  on  one  side,  she  walks 
the  stage  like  vanity  herself,  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  sweeping  of  her 
train.  She  is  a  great  beauty,  as  I  have  been  told,  even  without  rouge  and 
in  broad  daylight,  and  a  bom  actress.  Her  birthplace  is  the  romantic 
town  of  Bath,  where  her  father  was  an  apothecary.  In  her  tenth  year, 
as  a  lady  who  knew  her  then  has  informed  me,  she  used  to  throw  aside 
her  knitting,  and  creep  with  her  Shakespeare  to  the  garret,  there  to 
hold  communion  with  the  chimney-pots.  Her  beauty  belongs  to  the 
class  which  may  be  called  saintly;  the  prevailing  expression  of  her 
features  and  the  tone  of  her  sweet  soft  voice  bespeak  tender  innocence 
and  ever  active  goodness.  A  woman  such  as  Heaven  would  have  her, 
gentle,  amiable,  and  as  little  satirical  as  heroic.  She  is  as  much  startled 
by  an  oath  as  if  a  shell  had  burst  at  her  feet  I  have  seen  her  as 
Corddia  in  "  King  Lear,"  raising  to  heaven  her  large  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  and  then,  speechless,  and  wringing  her  hands,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
with  the  aureole  of  a  saint  round  her  head,  flinging  herself  in  her  old 
fathers  arms.  It  is  the  grandest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  an 
actress  do ;  my  fancy  still  feeds  on  it,  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  go 
with  me  to  my  grave. 

''  At  that  time  Mrs.  Barry  was  at  Drury  Lane ;  now  she  acts  at  Covent 
Garden.  Her  husband  was  formerly  a  favourite,  and  is  still  a  tolerably 
popular  actor,  though  now  old  and  stiff.*  It  was  probably  on  his 
account  that  Garrick  lost  this  charming  actress,  for  Mr.  Barry  demanded 
a  large  salary,  and  Garrick  could  make  but  little  use  of « him.  To 
supply  their  places,  Mrs.  Yates  and  her  husband  have  come  to  him  from 
Covent  Garden.  The  first  is,  certainly  in  high  tragedy  (with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Mrs.  Barry),  the  greatest  actress  that  England  possesses, 
and  Mr.  Yates  is  a  droll  actor,  I  presume,  at  no  high  salary.  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  Mrs.  Barry  receives  ;^r,8oo  per  annum. 
Let  us  suppose  that  her  husband  has  only  half  this  sum,'  and  that  ^eir 
benefits  produce  but  ^£500 ;  this  will  give  a  revenue  of  ;^3,2oo  for 
the  few  winter  evenings  when  they  perform." 

Then  follows  a  well-coloured,  well-drawn  full-length  of  the  most 
fascinating  actress  of  her  time,  the  woman  who  of  all  Englishwomen 
came  nearest  to  the  Clairons  and  Sophie  Amoulds  of  the  other  side  the 
Channel,  in  grace,  wit,  and  fascination.  But  with  all  her  charms — and 
they  bewitched  some  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  of  the  time — she  was  a 
very  devil  in  temper,  and  in  her  dealings  with  managers  and  authors,  the 
most  fantastic,  false,  affected,  and  provoking  creature  that  ever  wore 
petticoats.     She  fairly  fretted  Garrick  into  fits  of  the  gout,  and  kept 

*  Lichtenberg  had  not  seen  Barry  in  his  prime.  He  had  been  the  most  passionate' 
and  graceful  of  stage  lovers,  and  was  reputed  far  superior  to  Garrick  in  tiiat  dass  of 
parts.— T.  T. 
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the  vain,  hasty  Murphy  on  the  grill,  whenever  she  had  a  part  of  his 
in  hand     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  her  most  humble  servant,  and 
has  painted  her  in'  half  a  dozen  characters.    "Mrs.  Abington,"  says 
Lichtenbeig, "  as  little  resembles  Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Barry  as  the  comic 
muse  is  like  the  tragic.     In  dignity  and  in  the  expression  of  tender 
feelings,  she  is  inferior  to  both,  the  latter  more  particularly,  but  she 
surpasses  them  in  the  talent  of  sending  sharp  truths  with  all  the  little 
accompanying  traits  (her  individual   comments)  home  to  the   heart,, 
in  such  a  way  that  every  hearer  thinks  he  is  the  person  meant    She 
surpasses  them  also,  alas !    in  arts  too  early  practised^  learnt  in  the 
school  where  her  charms  were  first  developed,  and  in  which,  before 
she  came  upon   the  stage,   they  had  already  received  their  reward.. 
She  has,  withal,  a  figure  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  she  displays  with 
the  purpose  of  pleasing.     In  intellect  she  is  certainly  far  superior  to  all 
the  other  English  actresses.     It  is  evident  that  the  tinsel  world  of  Drury 
Lane  is  too  narrow  for  her,  and  as  I  write,  it  is  already  more  than 
fancied  that  she  will  soon  play  her  part  on  the  stage  of  the  great  world. 
Her  face  is  far  from  beautiful ;  she  is  pale  and  too  proud  to  paint,  her 
nose  is  somewhat  retroussky  and  the  mouth  none  of  the  finest.     But  her 
eyes  shoot  from  beneath  the  well-shaped  brows  such  keen  glances, 
often  accompanied  by  a  certain    indescribable    way    of   smiling  at 
the  follies  she  exposes,  that  they  produce  a  singularly  uncomfortable 
feeling  in   those    on   whom    they  fall.      Her   dress   and  coiffure   (I 
speak  on   the   authority  of  the  ladies)  is  always   in  most  exquisite 
taste.     She  seldom  comes  upon  the  stage  without  the  fashionable  world 
following  in  her  track.     In  silent  parts,  or  when  she  has  said  something 
•to  which  she  wants  to  give  force  by  walking  up  and  down,  she  often, 
contrary  to  custom,  turns  away  from  the  audience.     You  should  see  her 
then,  how  graceful   the  undulations  of  her  limbs,  every  step  seem- 
ingly intended,  in  mere  wantonness,  to  whet  the  hundred  eyes  that  wait 
upon  her  in  copying  envy  and  copying  admiration.    She  is  as  littie  suited 
for  tragedy  as  for  low  comedy.     Her  utterance  is  deliberate,  and  if  she 
must  imitate  the   follies  of  mankind,  it  can  be  only  such  as  are 
compatible  with  affected  or  unaffected  grace  of  deportment.     Columbine 
may  skip  about  amid§t  the  fooleries  of  the  vulgar,  whether  rich  or 
poor ;  but  Mrs.  Abington's  polished  art  deals  only  with  the  follies  of 
the  great     Herein,   if  my  impressions  do  not  deceive  me,   lies  her 
principal  strength;  and  this   shows  a  certain  dignity  of  soul  which 
despises  all  vulgar  means  of  attracting  the  applause  of  the  crowd 
Even  from  low  characters  she  understands  how  to  rub  the  dust  of  tjie 
shop  or  the  work-room.     If  this  is  not  always  in  exact  keeping  with 
nature,  before  such  an  artist  the  critic  is  seldom  either  stem  or  cold- 
blooded enough  to  find  fault  with  trifling  extravagances,  particularly 
when,  looked  at  by  themselves,  they  are  so  charming.  I  have  seen  her  act 
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▼ary  often,  sometimes  in  the  same  plays  with  Gairidc  I  liked  her  best 
in  the  "  Provoked  Wife,"  as  Lady  Tawnley^  in  the  ''  Beaox'  Stratagem,"  as 
Mrs.  SuUcHy  in  "Bon  Ton/'  as  Miss  Tiiiuf,  in  "Rule  a  Wife  and  Havea 
Wife,"  as  Estifimia^  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,**  as  Beatrice^  and  in  the 
''Maid  of  theOaks"  as  Lady  Bab  Lardmm.  The  last  iis  a  piece  founded  on 
a  true  story,  and  written  by  General  Burgoyne  in  honour  of  his  niece, 
Lady  Derby.*  Few  plays  have  ever  been  acted  in  any  country  so  ^ 
perfectly,  and  got  up  with  such  tastefol  splendour  as  this;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  author  himself  chose  the  actors ;  indeed,  that  he 
sketched  his  characters  with  an  eye  to  tiieir  individual  talents.  The 
scenery  was  painted  by  De  Loutherbourg,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  about 
-£1,700. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  likeness  of  [Mrs.  Abington,  purchase  the 
portrait  which  Elizabeth  Judkins  has  admirably  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto  after  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  t  It  is  a  model  of 
natural  ease  in  the  figure  and  position  of  the  hands.*' 

Here  is  Lichtenbeig's  portrait  of  another  beautiful  actress  of  the  time, 
Mrs.  Hartley;  she  was  also  painted  by  Sir  Joshua,  more  than  once.  His 
best  known  picture  of  her  is  that  in  which  she  is  represented  as  a 
nymph  canying  the  infant  Bacchus  on  her  shoulder,  j:  Mrs.  Hartley 
excited  quite  2u  furore  in  her  time  by  her  bhnde  beauty.  Gentleman  SmiUi 
fell  madly  in  love  with  her.  She  was  the  heroine  of  more  than 
one  famous  fracas.  In  one  of  these  the  notorious  Parson  Bate,  who 
married  her  sister,  thrashed  a  party  of  Maccaroni  for  insulting  her  at 
Vauxhall;  one  of  them  was  Fighting  Fitzgerald     Fitzgerald  tried  to 

*  It  was  a  dflunatic  version  of  the  splendid  ISte  given  on  the  9th  of  June,  1774,  by*^ 
Lord  Stanley  at  his  Surrey  Villa,  The  Oaks  (the  same  place  which  gave  a  name  to  the 
race  so  called),  to  his  intended  bride,  the  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  the 
beaatiliil  Gunning,  and  little  less  lovely  than  her  mother.  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann  on  the  8th  of  June :  *'The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lady  Georgina  Spencer 
were  married  on  Sunday ;  and  this  month  Lord  Stanley  marries  Lady  Betty  Hamilton. 
He  gives  her  a  most  splended  entertainment  to-morrow  at  his  villa  in  Surrey,  and  calls 
it  a  F^te  Champ^tre.  It  will  cost  five  thousand  pounds.  Everybody  is  to  go  in 
masquerade,  but  not  in  mask.  He  has  bought  all  the  orange  trees  round  London,  and 
the  haycocks,  I  suppose,  are  to  be  made  of  straw-coloured  satin." 

The  dances  were  arranged  by  Signor  Lepy,  the  Opera  House  ballet  master,  and  were 
exactly  repeated  in  the  Drury  Lane  Spectacle,  with  the  Druids,  the  Masque  of  Fauns 
and  Dryads,  and  the  ballet  of  Cupid,  who  robs  Hymen  of  his  wings.  La^  Bah 
Lardoon  is  "  an  epitome,  or  rather  a  caricature,  of  what  is  called  very  fine  life,  and  the 
first  female  gamester  of  the  day,"  who  in  the  disguise  of  Phillis  NetUeiopy  a  shep- 
herdess, takes  in  the  fine  gentleman,  Mr.  Dupely,  by  her  airs  of  simplicity. — ^T.  T. 

t  This  is  the  oval  portrait  of  her,  not  in  character,  but  in  a  cardinal  and  walking-dress,  . 
with  her  hands  lying  across,  and  her  head  turned  on  one  side. — ^T.  T. 

X  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Bentley,  9,  Portland  Place,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  International 
Eilulatioa.— T.  T. 
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inveigle  Bate  into  a  duel,  but  the  attempt  ended  in  a  boxing  match 
between  Bate  and  a  servant  of  Fitzgerald's,  a  bruiser  disguised  by 
him  as  an  officer,  in  which  Bate  had  the  best  of  it  Out  of  this 
boxing  match  grew  a  real  duel  between  Fitzgerald  and  Captain  Scawen 
of  the  Guards,  in  which,  thanks  to  the  foul  practice  of  Fitzgerald, 
Scawen  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

"At  Covent  Garden  Mrs.  Hartley  is  worthy  of  note.  Her  celebrity 
*]s  grounded  less  on  her  art  than  on  her  figure,  s^proaching  to  the 
ideal  The  London  Maccaroni  have  styled  her  the  Venus  de'  Medici ; 
stupidly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  she  has  not  the  small  and  neat 
figure  of  a  Venus;  if  she  must  be  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  her  mother 
should  be  looked  for  in  Juno.  She  acts  a  part  in  Mason's  ^  Elfrida' 
where  she  has  to  kneel ;  and  all  London  runs  to  see  Mrs.  Hartley  on  her 
knees.  I  have  only  seen  her  once,  but  not  kneeling ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  in  Lady  Macbeth,  In  the  sleep-walking  scene  she  still  hovers 
before  me,  although  she  did  not  act  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare; 
and  with  a  voice  and  face  expressive  of  so  much  sweetness,  she 
naturally  could  not  do  so.  I  thought  I  saw  a  saint  before  me  who 
for  a  few  moments  had  imposed  upon  herself  the  heavy  penance 
of  imitating  the  gestures  of  a  fiend. " 

Lichtenberg's  mention  of  the  famous  singer  La  Gabrielli  introduces  an 
interesting  reruontre  of  the  writer  "with  Mrs.  Abington.  "And  now  my 
friends,  we  will  descend  from  the  world  in  a  nutshell — Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden — ^to  the  glittering  nutshell  in  the  world,  the  lulian  Opera 
in  the  Haymarket  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  adored  Gabrielli.*  You 
must  certainly  know  her  from  Brydone's  "Tour  in  Sicily,"  which  I  had 
read  in  Gottingen.  In  consequence  of  his  description  of  her,  I  was 
nearly  as  desirous  of  seeing  her  as  GarricL  She  was  long  in  London 
with  me  before  she  made  her  appearance,  but  that,  as  you  may  guess, 
only  whetted  my  curiosity.  All  at  once  was  announced  the  Opera  of 
"Dido,"  the  part  oiDido^  by  Signora  Gabrielli. 

"I  went  to  the  Opera  House  an^hour  before  the  time,  and  was 
turned  back.  La  Signora  was  indisposed  A  few  days  later  the  opera 
and  the  Signora  were  again  advertised.  I  was  carried  to  the  theatre  in 
a  sedan-chair,  and  was  again  disappointed.  La  Signora  had  the  influ- 
enza— ^for  so,  in  these  Italian  days,  a  cold  is  called  in  London. 

"  A  third  time  I  drove  to  the  Opera  House.     I  had  just  been  dining 

*  Sutherland  Edwards,  in  the  *<  History  of  the  Open,"  latelj  published,  repeats 
a  statement  to  be  found  likewise  in  the  ''Biographie  Universelle, "  to  the  effect 
that  Gabrielli  (Caterina)  never  would  come  to  England.  But  that  she  made 
her  appearance  in  London  in  1775,  is  asserted  in  the  German  '*ConTenations 
Lexikon,*'  and  also  in  Bume/s  "  History  of  Music, "  and  lichtenbeig  here  confirmn 
the  fact  as  an  eye-witness,— Translator. 


^« 
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with  Dr.  Forster,  with  a  most  agreeable  party  of  literaH^  who  chatted 
about  Otaheiti  and  New  Zealand,*  as  easily  as  one  of  us  might  do 
about  Eimbectt 

'<But  again*  I  had  to  turn  away.  Dido  was  still  unwell.  At  last,  a 
week  later — ^itwas  on  the  nth  of  November — there  seemed  to  be  a 
chance.  La  Signora  had  got  rid  of  her  influenza,  and  another  kind  of 
influenza— desire  to  see  the  lady — ^was  now  raging  in  London.  This 
time  I  walked  to  the  theatre,  and  two  full  hours  before  the  time.  I 
paid  and  rushed  up  the  stairs,  full  of  the  pleasurable  anticipation  of 
soon  seeing  Gabrielli,  and  being  able  to  write  to  you  about  her.  When 
I  got  to  the  door  of  the  gallery  (for  which  happiness  I  had  5s.  to  pay), 
I  saw  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  lamp  a  lady  who  had  carefully  taken 
her  post  in  a  comer,  close  to  the  door.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  with  a  hood  to  it,  and  held  a  muff  of  feathers  before  her  mouth, 
so  that  I  could  see  no  more  of  her  face  than  a  part  of  her  forehead  and 
her  eyes.  But  this  was  quite  enough  to  enable  me  at  once  to  recognise 
Mrs.  Abington.  I  mustered  my  best  English.  *  It  will  probably  be 
very  full  to-night,'  I  said.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and,  as  just  at 
that  moment  our  prophecy  began  to  be  fulfilled  rather  tumultuously, 
I  felt  it  advisable  to  press  myself  into  the  other  comer  of  the  wide 
doors,  against  the  moment  when  the  floodgates  should  be  opened.  Our 
conversation  (don't  you  think  it  was  beginning  admirably?)  was  inter- 
rupted, and  I  have  never  again  had  the  honour  of  renewing  it ;  for  in 
the  horrible  cataract  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  doors,  of  which 
Mrs.  Abington  and  I  were  the  first  drops,  I  lost  sight  of  her.  When 
at  last  I  got  a  seat  and  began  to  recover  a  little,  I  perceived  that  only 
a  single  couple,  husband  and  wife  probably,  sat  between  us,  and  I  was 
the  only  one  near  who  had  a  book  of  the  opera.  As  Mrs.  Abington 
was  always  anxious  to  know  when  the  Gabrielli  was  again  to  appear, 
my  book  often  wandered  into  her  hands.  When  Dido  vanished  for  the 
last  time,  I  received  my  book  back,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  the 
head,  in  honour  of  our  old  a(;quaintance  at  the  door.  ....  What 
curious  acquaintances  one  makes  when  one  travels  ! 

"And  now,  quick.  La  Gabrielli !  The  curtain  flew  up  to  a  burst  of 
trumpets  and  kettle  dmms,  which  almost  took  away  my  breath,  and 
Dido  Gabrielli,  accompanied  by  her  Carthaginian  guard  glittering  in 
silver,  entered  upon  the  scene,  to  the  applause  of  tjie  London  world 
'  It  is  no  trifle,*  I  was  thinking,  '  to  see  and  hear  things  like  this,'  when, 
only  fancy,  amongst  the  Carthaginians,  quite  in  the  back  ground, 
I  discovered  our  old  fnend  George  H in  the  uniform  of  an  English 

♦  The  popular  subject  of  the  day  in  such  circles,  thanks  to  Captain  Cook,  Banks,  and 
Solander,  and,  above  all,  to  the  South  Sea  Islander,  Omiah,  then  the  great  lion  of 
1-ondon.— T.  T. 

t  A  town  in  Hanover. 
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Guardsman  1    He  was  on  duty  this  evening  at  the  New  Opera  House,  and 
was  probably  acquainted  with  Gabrielli.    But  this  little  episode  was  about 
the  best  thing  I  saw  during  the  evening.    Picture  to  yourself  La  Gabrielli, 
as  a  woman  with  a  roundish  face,  rather  short  than  tall,  with  eyes  in 
which  you  read  in  very  legible  characters  the  equinox  of  life.    She  is 
no  actress,*  and  relying  on  her  voice,  she  sings  her  airs  with  three- 
.  fourths  of  her  face  turned  towards  the  audience,  often  with  her  neck 
awry,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  one  spot     There  you  have  her  exactly. 
Some  of  her  airs,  particularly  the  one  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  act, 
'  Son  Regina ;  e  sono  amante 
£  rimperio  io  sola  vc^lio/  &c, 

she  sang  admirably.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  heard  better 
singing  in  my  dreams.  In  one  word,  I  am  as  imwilling  to  give  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  Drury  Lane  on  a  good  night  for  this  Dido^  as  I  should  be 
to  exchange  a  comfortable  warm  country-house  in  Buckinghamshire  or 
in  the  Bergstrasse  for  her  pasteboard  Carthage." 

Another  celebrated  figure  of  those  times,  also  known  to  us  by  the 
faithful  and  living  record  of  Sir  Joshua's  pencil,  now  appears — the  dancer 
Bacelli,  who  turned  as  many  heads  in  that  day  as  ever  EUsler  or 
Taglioni  in  this.  She  infatuated  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  our 
ambassador  at  Paris,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  allowed  her  to  appear  on 
the  stage  wearing  his  garter  as  a  bandeau.  The  "  honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense*^  has  never  been  put  to  such  a  test  before  or  since.  Sir  Joshua 
painted  her  for  the  Duke  :  the  portrait  still  hangs  at  Knole,  a  vine- 
crowned  Bacchante,  with  laughing  lips  and  eyes,  carrying  a  mask. 

^*La  Bacelli  is  a  young  (so  at  least  she  seemed  to  me)  but  thorough 
mistress  of  her  art, — a  fascinating  creature.  If  the  name  Bacelli  could 
remind  an  Italian  ear  of  a  kiss,  she  may  have  styled  herself  thus,  as  the 
Maltese  imitator  of  the  nightingale  called  himself  RossignoLf  She  is  not 
one  of  those  flesh-coloured  skeletons  whose  dancing  by  moonlight  would 
recal  hobgoblins  in  a  churchyard.  She  is  rather  fiiU  than  slight,  and 
her  figure  is  on  that  happy  scale  which  reconciles  prettiness  with  dignity. 

"  In  her  most  violent  movements  there  is  always  indescribable  grace; 
and  in  the  softer  dances,  the  eyes  scarcely  know  where  to  rest,  on  her 
arms,  her  feet,  or  some  other  part  of  the  undulating  figure.  What  a 
delight  it  is  to  see,  on  a  signal  of  enchanting  music,  a  crowd  of  grace- 
ful dancing  nymphs  curve  back,  like  the  surf  on  the  shore,  and  open, 
that  this  Venus  may  hover  forward  for  her  solo, — if  that  can  be 
called  a  solo,  where  thousands  of  hearts  bound  with  her ! 

*  This  docs  not  agree  with  other  accounts  of  her.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Lichtenbeig  saw  her  but  once,  was  prejudiced  against  the  Italian  Opera,  and  that 
Gabrielli  was  the  most  capricious  of  Prime  Donne,  and  would  seldom  do  her  best. — 
Translatoiu 

t  This  performer  was  in  great  rogue  just  now* 

Vol,  I.  s 
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**And  now,  Heaven  be  praised  1  with  a  pleasure  like  that  of  Miltoi^ 
turning  from  his  hell^  I  come  back  to  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  I..ane  for 
a  few  last  words.  I  have  seen  Macklin,  so  celebrated  for  his  merits  as  an 
actor,  his  lawsuit,*  and  his  physiognomy  in  Shylock,  You  know  Mackhn 
in  Shylock  sounds  ahnost  as  well  as  Garridc  vaHaffUet.  It  was  the  first 
night  after  judgment  had  been  pronounced  in  his  case ;  when  he  came 
on  the  stage  he  was  received  with  three  rounds  of  applause,  each  of 
which  lasted  some  minutes.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  see  such 
a  Jew  is  more  than  sufficient  to  revive  even  in  a  sensible  man  all  the 
prejudices  of  his  childhood  against  the  race.  Shylock  is  not  one  of 
those  fluent,  paltry  cheats,  who  can  talk  for  an  hour  about  the  value  of 
a  pinchbeck  chain.  He  is  slow  and  quiet  in  his  deepseated  cunning, 
and^  when  he  has  the  law  on  his  side,  is  a  stickler  for  justice  to  the 
extreme  of  cruelty.  Picture  to  yourself  a  somen^at  portly  man,  with  a 
yellowish,  coarse  £su:e,  a  nose  by  no  means  deficient  in  length,  breadth, 
or  thickness  ;  and  a  mouth,  in  the  cutting  of  which  nature's  knife  seems 
to  have  slipped  as  far  as  the  ear,  on  one  side  at  least,  as  it  appeared  to 
me.  His  dress  is  black  and  long,  his  trowsers  likewbe  Icmg  and  wide ; 
his  three-cornered  hat  is  red — I  presume  after  the  fashicHX  of  Italian 
Jews.  The  first  words  he  speaks  on  coming  on  the  stage  are  slow  and 
full  of  import  ^  Three  thousand  ducats.'  The  two  ths  and  the  two 
/x,  especially  the  last  after  the  /,  Macklin  mouths  with  such  unction, 
that  one  would  think  he  were  at  once  tasting  the  ducats  and  all  that 
could  be  purchased  with  them.  This  at  starting  accredits  him  with  the 
audience  in  a  way  which  nothing  afterwards  can  damage.  Three  such 
words,  so  spoken,  in  that  situation,  mark  the  whole  character.  In  the 
scene  where  for  the  first  time  he  misses  his  daughter,  he  appears  without 

*  Against  Messrs.  Leigh,  James,  Aldus,  Miles,  and  Clerk,  for  riot  and  conspiracy  to 
drive  Mr.  Macklin  from  the  stage.  The  afiair  grew  oat  of  Macklin*s  performance  of 
Macbeth  vx  1774.  He  was  then  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty  years  old.  Some  hissing 
was  heard,  whidi  Macklin  ascribed,  in  a  speech  he  made,  to  two  actors,  Sparks  and 
Reddish.  They  denied  the  charge,  by  affidavit ;  parties  for  and  against  Macklin  wese 
formed,  and  the  party  against  him  took  the  opportunity  of  his  performing  Skyiock 
to  put  him  down.  A  row  followed,  which  ended  in  Coleman's  ^yielding  to  the 
anti-Macklin  £akction,  and  dismissing  him.  He  brought  his  action  against  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  riot,  and  obtained  a  verdict  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  judgment,  laid 
down  the  tmc  principle  which  distinguishes  the  l^gal  from  the  tiU)^  expression  of 
disapprobation  in  the  theatre,  observing  that  *'  the  right  of  hissing  and  applanding  ia 
a  theatre  was  an  unalienable  right,  but  that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between 
escpressing  the  natural  sensations  of  the  mind  as  they  arose  from  what  was  seen  and 
heard,  and  executing  a  preconcerted  design,  not  only  to  hiss  an  actor,  when  he  was 
playing  a  part  in  which  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  excellent,  but  to  drive  him 
fioni  lite  the«tre^  and  pvocore  his  utter  ntin.'^  Macklin  behaved  adnotirably  fti  the 
afiair,  wailing  his  claim  to  damages,  on  con^liott  of  the  offenders  taking  ;Cioo  worth 
of  tickets  for  his  benefit,  the  same  for  his  daughter's,  and  the  same  for  iht 
manager's.  We  see  from  Lichtenbeig's  account  that  he  had  brought  the  public  nnmd 
to  him  by  his  courage  and  magnanimity;— T.  T. 
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a  hat,  with  hair  standing  on  end,  in  some  places  at  least  a  finger's 
length  above  the  crown,  as  if  the  wind  from  the  gallows  had  blown  it  up. 
Both  hands  are  firmly  clenched,  and  all  his  movements  are  abrupt  and 
convulsive.  To  see  such  emotion  in  a  grasping,  fraudulent  character, 
generally  cool  and  self-possessed,  is  fearful. 

**  After  this  play  came  a  farce  called  *  Love  h,  la  mode,'  by  Macklin, 
and  in  which  he  acts  the  part  of  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  inimitably. 
He  scarcely  ever  leaves  the  stage.  It  is  very  amusing  and  full  of  wit 
I  have  also  seen  the  same  actor  in  Madfcth^  the  part  which  caused  the 
riot  that  led  to  the  lawsuit  I  cannot  say  that  he  pleased  me  in  this 
part,  although  he  acts  with  much  intelligence.  He  hag  not  only  the 
burthen,  but  likewise  the  stifihess,  of  age  to  contend  against  It  always 
pains  me  to  see  an  old  actor  break  down  on  the  stage,  because  I  know 
it  must  pain  him  deeply  too." 

This  is  the  last  of  Lichtenberg's  contemporary  portraits  of  the  great 
English  actors  of  i775f  <>^^  ^^  ^^  marking  epochs  of  our  stage,  which 
had  then  received  the  full  impress  of  Garrick's  thirty  years  of  labour  as 
actor  and  manager.  This  impress  the  theatre  retained  till  the  Kembles 
substituted  for  the  fire,  naturalness  and  variety  of  Garrick's  style,  some- 
thing more  like  the  measured  and  stately  dignity  for  which,  in  the 
person  of  Quin,  Garrick  had  substituted  his  own  irrepressible  and 
flashing  vivacity.  Then  to  the  stateliness  of  the  Kembles  succeeded 
the  style  of  contrast,  passion,  and  effect,  embodied  in  Kean. 

This  law  of  alternate  and  antagonistic  influences  seems  one  of  almost 
as  wide  and  certain  operation  in  the  arts  as  in  politics  and  manners. 
Between  the  decisive  phases  of  either  manner  lie  periods  of  transition 
and  comparative  deadness.  In  one  of  these  our  stage  seems  now  to  be 
lying,  like  a  ship  becalmed  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  confounding  the  temporary  immobility  of  the  vessel  with 
permanent  loss  of  moving  power.  That  must  be  supplied  by  wind  and 
sea  or  steam  j  from  without  or  from  within ;  by  the  influences  of  society 
and  manners,  or  by  the  impulses  of  genius.  Let  us  hope  the  ship  will 
one  day  answer  to  such  stirrings,  from  whichever  of  these  two  sources 
they  maj^  take  their  rise. 


s  a 
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THE  INFLUENCE    OF    UNIVERSITY    DEGREES  ON    THE 
EDUCATION   OF  WOMEN. 

In  considering  the  education  of  women  in  connexion  with  recent 
proposals  for  its  improvement  by  means  of  examinations  for  University 
Degrees,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  at  the  outset,  what  is  a  Degree  ? 
In  what  does  its  value  consist  1 

A  University  degree  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  certificate.  At 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  certifies  that  the  graduate  has  lived  during  a 
certain  number  of  terms  in  a  college  or  hall,  has  been  devoting  his  time 
chiefly  to  study,  and  has  passed  divers  examinations,  which  were  meant 
to  test  his  ability  and  knowledge.  The  degrees  of  the  University  of 
London  also  certified  in  the  beginning,  that  graduates  in  Arts  and  Laws 
had  been  students  during  two  years,  at  one  or  other  of  the  affiliated 
institutions,  which  were  to  the  University  of  London  what  the  colleges 
are  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Few  will  (feny  the 
advantages  of  residence  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  college ;  and  it  may 
be  easily  seen  how  such  residence,  and  the  intercourse  between  students 
which  it  implies,  may  be  made  very  greatly  to  lessen  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  from  which  mere  examination,  taken  alone,  can  scarcely 
be  wholly  free.  It  is  possible  that  a  young  man,  preparing  at  home  for 
his  degree,  may  be  sufficiently  crammed  to  pass,  and  may  even  find  his 
name  somewhere  in  a  list  of  honours ;  and  yet  mistake  knowledge  for 
wisdom,  and  a  retentive  memory  for  genius.  But  in  a  college,  such  a 
man  would  be  pretty  sure  to  find  his  real  level  He  would  find  among 
his  companions  some,  who  ^th  far  less  than  his  own  powers  of 
memory  or  application,  would  still  unquestionably  be  his  superiors. 
He  would  be  made  to  feel  quite  easily,  and  almost  without  knowing 
how  useful  a  lesson  he  was  learning,  that  processes  are  almost  as 
^valuable  as  results ;  that  what  a  man  is,  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
what  at  any  given  time  he  can  do,  and  that  there  are  a  thousand 
-excellences  that  can  find  no  room  for  display  in  any  University 
examination  whatever.  Moreover,  residence  for  two  or  three  years  in  a 
college,  implies  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  imply  all  that  society  expects  from  gentlemen :  and  though  many  of 
the  colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  London  required  no 
extravagant  expenditure,  and  were,  perhaps,  not  half  so  costly  as  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  yet  the  term  of  residence  was  generally 
longer,  being  in  many  of  them  as  long  as  five  years. 

The  University  of  London,  however,  was  intended  to  promote  the 
education,  not  only  of  gentlemen,  and  of  persons  who  could  afford  to 
live  for  several  years  at  a  college,  but  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  without  any  distinction  whatever ;  and  accordingly  in  the  new 
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Charter  it  was  provided,  that  persons  not  educated  in  any  of  the 
institutions  connected  with  the  University,  should  be  admitted  as 
candidates  for  matriculation,  and  degrees,  "other  than  degrees  in 
medicine  or  surgery,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  Fellows  by  regulations  in  that  behalf  should  from  time 
to  time  determine ;  such  regulations  being  subject  to  the  provisoes  and/ 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Charter.*'  This  change  was  regarded  with 
considerable  disfavour  by  many  of  those  who  had  graduated  under  the 
old  regulations,  and  who  imagined  that  the  value  of  their  degrees  would 
be  reduced  when  similar  degrees  were  conferred  upon  those  who  had 
never  been  to  a  college  at  all.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  colleges 
must  look  for  their  prosperity  to  their  own  intrinsic  worth ;  and  that 
the  University  should  confer  degrees  upon  all  those  who  could  pass  the 
examinations  prescribed,  wherever  they  might  have  been  educated,  was 
clearly  in  harmony  with  the  original  intention  of  the  University.  The 
want  of  college  training,  and  especially  of  the  indirect  advantage  of  asso- 
ciation ^th  men  whose  favourite  studies  lie  in  different  directions,  and  who 
possess  very  different  kinds  of  ability,  was  partly  counteracted  by  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  degrees  were  required  to  pass. 
Nor  has  the  change  as  yet  done  much  more  than  recognise  a  right  which  it 
would  have  been  invidious  to  withhold.  Scarcely  any  of  those  who 
have  taken  honours  during  the  last  few  years,  have  come  to  their 
examinations  from  "  private  study,"  and  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are  from  the  colleges 
connected  with  the  University.  But  after  all,  if  a  man  can  read  Livy 
or  Thucydides,  Plato's  Republic  or  Aristotle's  Ethics,  it  really  matters 
little  how  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  it  be 
expedient  to  found  a  University  at  all,  and  if  degrees  are  of  any  use, 
then  the  man  who  can  prove  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge, 
has  a  fair  claim  to  have  that  fact  certified. 

But  if  the  want  of  money,  and,  what  amounts  to  very  much  the  same 
thing,  the  want  of  leisure,  are  to  be  no  impediment  to  the  recognition 
of  a  man's  real  worth  and  attainments,  so  far  as  examination  can  test 
them,  why  should  any  impediments  whatever  be  allowed  to  remain  ? 
Why  especially  should  difference  of  sex  be  an  impediment] 

This  question  was  raised  so  early  as  1856,  in  which  year  a  lady 
applied  for  admission  to  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
The  advice  of  counsel  was  taken,  and  an  opinion  was  given  that  such 
admission  could  not  legally  be  granted.  No  further  steps  were  taken 
until  April,  1863,  when  another  lady  preferred  a  request  to  be  admitted 
as  a  candidate  at  the  next  Matriculation  Examination.  On  that 
occasion  a  resolution  was  passed:  ''That  the  Senate,  as  at  present 
advised,  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  opinion  given  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  July  9th,  1856,  as  to  the  admissibility  of  females  to  the 
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Examinations  of  the  University."  The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
here.  On  April  30th,  the  following  Memorial  was  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

**  GENTLEMSNy — ^An  application  having  been  made  by  my  daughter  for 
admission  to  the  Examinations  of  your  University,  and  refiised  on  legal 
gromidsy  we  beg  respectfiilly  to  request  that  the  question  may  receive 
fiirther  consideration. 

''  It  appears  to  us  veiy  desirable  to  raise  the  standard  of  female 
education,  and  that  this  object  can  in  no  way  be  more  effectually 
furthered  than  by  affording  to  women  an  opportunity  of  testing  their 
attainments  in  the  more  solid  branches  of  learning.  It  is  usually 
admitted  that  examinations  are  almost  essential  as  a  touchstone  of 
successful  study,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  continuous  eflfort  Such  a  touch- 
stone, and  such  a  stimulus,  are  even  more  necessary  to  women  than  to 
men;  and  though  we  should  be  most  unwOling  to  obtain  these 
advantages  by  the  sacrifice  of  others  still  more  predous,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  in  die  University  of  London  our  object  might  be  ODtained 
without  any  contingent  risk.  Many  of  the  candidates  for  degrees 
would  probably  be  furnished  by  the  existing  Ladies'  Colleges,  and  as 
die  University  requires  no  residence,  and  the  examinations  involve 
nothing  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  infringe  upon  feminine 
reserve,  we  believe  that  by  acceding  to  our  wishes  you  would  be  con- 
ferring an  unmixed  benefit. 

"  We  are  informed  that  a  new  Charter  of  the  University  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  We  beg  therefore  to  suggest  that  the  technical 
legal  objection,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  women,  may  be  removed  l)y  the  insertion  of  a  clause  expressly 
providing  for  the  extension  to  women  of  the  privileges  of  the  University. 
I  beg  to  enclose  a  list  of  ladies  and  gendemen  who  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the^proposal. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gendemen, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

**Newson  Garrett." 

On  May  7th,  a  resolution  was  moved  by  die  Vic*<3hancellor,  Mr. 
Grote,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  M.P.,  to  the  effect 
'^  That  the  Senate  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  their  powers  reach,  to  obtain 
a  modification  of  the  Charter,  rendering  female  students  admissible  to  the 
Degrees  and  Honours  of  the  University  of  London,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions of  examination  as  male  students,  but  not  rendering  them 
admissible  to  become  Members  of  Convocation."  After  an  earnest  and 
protracted  discussion,  the  Senate  divided.  The  numbers  being  equal, 
ten  on  each  side,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  following  reply  to  the  Memorial  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ganett. 
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*^  Sot, — ^I  am  directed  to  infonn  you  that,  after  a  fiill  consideration  of 
yoar  Memorial,  the  Senate  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  Charter,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  power  to  admit  females  to  the  Examinations  of  the 
University. 

*'  I  think  it  well  to  add,  that  this  decision  has  not  been  the  result  of  any 
indisposition  to  give  encouragement  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
female  sex — ^a  very  general  concurrence  having  been  expressed  in  the 
desire  stated  in  your  Memorial,  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  women  of  testing  their  attainments  in  the  more  solid  branches  of 
learning ;  but  it  has  been  based  on  the  conviction  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  constitution  of 
this  University  should  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  affording  such 
opportunity. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 
•  "  Your  obedient  Servant, 

'  «  W.  B.  Carpenter." 

The  matter  has  since  been  brought  forward  in  the  Convocation  of 
the  University.  On  the  26th  March,  a  Resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Annual  Committee,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Report  to  Convo- 
cation,  to  the  following  effect :  "^  That  this  Committee,  recognising  the 
desirableness  of  elevating  the  standard  of  female  education,  recommend 
Convocation  to  represent  to  the  Senate  the  propriety  of  considering 
whether  it  might  not  forward  the  objects  of  the  University,  as  declared 
in  the  Charter,  to  make  provision  for  the  examination  and  certification 
of  women."  After  a  lengthened  discussion  the  resolution  was  nega* 
tived  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  question  having  thus  been  fairly  raised—^  definite  application 
having  been  made — ^it  clearly  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  decline  to 
accede  to  a  request  which  appears  so  reasonable,  to  show  cause  for 
their  refiisaL  The  onus  probandi  undoubtedly  rests  with  the  opponents 
of  the  measure.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  not  been 
backward  in  accepting  the  challenge,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
quality  of  the  arguments  brought  forward.  They  resolve  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  into  an  "  instinct,"  a  prejudice,  or  an  unproved 
assertion  that  women  ought  not  to  pursue  the  same  studies  as  men ; 
and  that  they  would  become  exceedingly  unwomanly  if  they  did.  A 
woman  so  educated  would,  we  are  assured,  make  a  very  poor  wife  or 
mother.  Much  learning  would  make  her  mad,  and  would  wholly  unfit 
her  for  those  quiet  domestic  offices  for  which  Providence  intended  her. 
She  would  lose  the  gentleness,  the  grace,  and  the  sweet  vivacity,  which 
are  now  her  chief  adornment,  and  would  become  cold,  caloilating, 
masculine,  fast,  strongminded,    and  in  a  word,  generally  unpleasing. 
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That  the  evils  described  under  these  somewhat  vague  terms  are  very 
real  and  do  actually  exist  at  this  moment,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  English  society.  That  any  scheme  of 
education  which  might  tend  to  foster  them,  ought  to  be  energetically 
resisted,  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any — least  of  all  by  the  advocates 
pf  extended  mental  culture  for  women. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  first  that  theory  of  the  difference  between 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  underlies  most  of  the  objections 
commonly  brought  against  the  thorough  culture  of  women;  and  which, 
if  it  were  true,  would  render  all  further  argument  superfluous.  The 
differences  between  a  man  and  a  woman  are  either  essential  or 
conventional,  or  both.  In  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  affect  the  right  of  a  woman  to  pass  an  examination  and  to  take  a 
degree.  The  differences  themselves  are  often  exaggerated,  both  by  women 
and  by  men.  So  far  as  they  are  manifested  by  any  external  acts,  they 
are  almost  entirely  conventional;  and  of  those  wHlch  are  essential,  and 
which  belong  to  the  inmost  being  of  woman  or  man,  it  seems  *  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  information  can  be  obtained,  or  comparison 
instituted.  For  how  can  things  be  compared,  which  cx-hypotheH  are 
wholly  unlike  %  How  can  we  possibly  know  or  learn  that,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  ourselves?  We  understand  the  nature  of 
animals,  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  we  are  animals  ourselves.  To  the 
same  extent  possibly  a  dog  might  understand  a  man;  but  no  ingenuity 
could  ever  impart  to  an  animal  the  knowledge  of  the  human  spirit,  with 
all  its  endless  resources,  its  freedom,  its  aspirations,  its  power  to  "  look 
before  and  after."  Nothing  could  make  a  brute  religious,  or  explain  to 
a  brute  what  religion  is;  and,  on  the  other  side,  are  we  not  taught  that 
we  can  know  God  only  so  far  as  we  are  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
only  because  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  %  If  there  be  then  in 
woman  a  mystic  something,  to  which  nothing  in  a  man  corresponds ; 
if  woman  has  what  man  wants,  or  wants  what  man  has ;  if  this  difference 
be  natural,  essential,  and  therefore  for  ever  unalterable,  it  simply  marks 
out  a  region  of  utter  unlikeness  which  is  protected  by  that  unlikeness 
from  intrusion,  or  visitation.  Perhaps  then  wa  may  leave  altogether 
out  of  the  question  those  mystic  differences,  which  can  give  no  clear  proof 
of  their  own  existence,  which  have  no  faculty  of  speech,  no  means  of 
expressing  what  they  are. 

But  at  any  rate,  there  are  differences,  we  are  told,  which  can  manifest 
themselves.  The  strength  of  the  woman,  we  are  told,  is  in  the  heart; 
the  strength  of  the  man,  in  the  head.  The  woman  can  suffer  patiently; 
the  man  can  act  bravely.  The  woman  has  a  loving  care  for  the  individual ; 
the  man  an  ununpassioned  reverence  for  the  general  and  universaL 
These,  and  such  as  these,  are  represented  as  the  outward  tokens  of 
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essential  differences,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  ought  never,  in 
any  system  of  education,  or  work  of  life,  to  be  overlooked. 

If  these  are  natural  differences,  it  is  idle  to  a$k  whether  we  should 
pnuse  or  blame  them,  for  the  nature  of  a  thing  has  no  moral  qualities 
whatever.  A  tiger  may  be  dangerous,  but  is  certainly  not  cruel ;  a  fox 
may  be  cunning,  but  cannot  be  dishonest;  and  if  dogs  delight  to  bark 
and  bite,  because  God  hath  made  them  so,  who  shall  find  fault  with 
themi  But  natural  differences  should  certainly  guide  otu:  systems  of 
education ;  and  if  it  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  woman  to  have  very 
much  feeling  and  very  little  sense,  were  it  not  a  kind  of  fighting  against 
Providence,  to  attempt  to  rescue  her  from  this  very  dangerous  form  of 
insanity  f  Yet,  surely,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
a  woman's  affections  ought  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  a  man's;  that  she 
should  know  how  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive,  and  be  prompt  to  act  as 
well  as  patient  to  suffer.  She  should  not  saorifice  the  many  for  the  one, 
nor  the  long  endless^future  for  the  passing  moment  And  do  we  really 
wish  to  people  the  world  with  male  creatures,  devoid  of  all  gentleness 
and  affection,  losing  sight  of  the  individual  in  the  mass,  irritable  and 
impatient  under  the  irremediable  discomforts  and  reverses  of  life  1  Does 
religion  include  no  tender  affections  for  the  man,  no  intellectual  strength 
for  the  woman  1  And  do  we  not  read  that  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him,  male  and  female  created  He 
them  ?  Should  not  a  man's  thoughts  of  God  be  a  woman's  thoughts  also  ? 
And  why  should  that  compassion  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  womanly,  be  strange  to  the  heart  of  man?  A  woman 
surely  ought  to  have  a  sense  of  the  law  of  justice,  and  a  man, 
of  the  law  of  love.  Moreover  a  genius  for  detail  is  quite  worthless, 
if  the  parts  are  not  fittingly  arranged  and  subordinated  to  the  whole. 

In  truth,  it  is  exactly  in  this  subordinating  of  the  whole  to  its  parts, 
that  even  the  charity  and  affection  of  women  has  often  done  great 
mischief;  and  is  capable  of  doing  any  amount  of  mischief,  if  it  were 
not  restrained  by  that  power  of  generalisation,  and  order,  which  now 
women  sometimes  find  in  men,  and  ought  to  find  in  themselves.  A  beggar 
d3ring  in  the  streets  of  starvation,  should  be  relieved  by  anybody  who 
is  able  to  relieve  him;  his  individual  life  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for 
any  theory  or  system,  however  comprehensive.  If  it  is  a  man  who 
sees  him  perishing  with  want,  he  would  be  bound,  and  we  may  fairly 
hope  he  would  be  willing,  to  save  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  street-beggars  are  impostors,  and  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  relieved.  To  relieve  them  is  a  direct  encouragement  of  idleness 
and  vice.  Even  the  little  children,  who  will  certainly  be  cruelly  flogged 
unless  they  take  home  a  fidr  amount  of  money,  after  a  day's  suffering  and 
shame,  would  never  be  employed  in  so  shameful  a  business  as  begging,  if 
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ill-regulated  kindness  had  not  made  it  profitable.  Individually  tibejr  maj 
be  as  greatly  in  need  of  assistance  as  any  sufferers  whatever;  tiie 
reasons  why  they  are  not  to  receive  ajms  are  reasons  derived  from 
the  carefid  combination  and  comparison  of  very  many  facts  of  very 
different  kinds.  Is  it  really  thought  desirable  thai,  that  women  should 
be  ignorant  of  those  facts,  and  the  general  rules  deduced  from  themf 
Is  the  wisdom  of  the  male  sex  to  be  for  ever  fighting  against  the 
tender4ieartedness  of  the  female  sexlj  And  is  the  thought  oi  man 
to  form  wise  and  useful  rules  of  conduct,  only  that  the  impulsiveness  of 
woman  may  break  them  1  But  why  do  women  look  to  the  individual 
rather  than  to  the  many,  and  deal  with  separate  examples  rather  than 
with  general  rules )  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  look  for  any  recondite 
and  essential  groimd  of  this  difference  if  we  can  find  one  obvious  and 
conventional,  which  will  account  equally  well  for  the  phenomenon. 
Women,  in  fact,  have  never  been  instructed  in  general  principles.  A 
man  talks  to  a  man  about  the  statistics  of  poverty  or  crime ;  they  care- 
fully consider  together  what  are  the  causes,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
have  produced  either  of  these  gigantic  evils ;  causes,  such  as  ignorance, 
drunkenness  and  the  like.  They  do  their  best,  therefore,  not  to  collect 
money  to  give  away  in  alms  to  any  beggar  who  may  ask  their  assistance,  but 
they  establish  a  school,  provide  places  of  refreshment  and  amusement^ 
orderly  and  well-conducted,  and  where,  by  satisfying  natural  desires,  the 
temptation  to  unnatural  excesses  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  They 
take  care,  or  at  least  they  know  that  they  ot^^  to  take  care,  that  the 
relief  of  poverty  shall  be  of  a  kind  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  causes 
of  poverty,  and  every  new  experiment  they  make  for  the  relief  of  misery 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  widens  their  theories  and  improves  their  rules 
of  practice.  But  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of  men  to  talk  with  women,  and 
act  with  them,  after  this  manner.  Without  a  word  of  instruction  about  the 
reasons  for  what  they  are  about  to  do,  they  are  asked  to  visit  some  poor 
man's  cottage,  and  administer  what  relief  they  may  think  necessary ;  or 
to  visit  some  school  or  workhouse,  or  to  collect  money,  or  to  make 
clothes,  like  Dorcas.  It  is  surely  not  very  surprising  that  women 
confine  themselves  to  that  sort  of  work  which  alone  has  been 
entrusted  to  them  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  do  that  sort  of  work  well,  nor  does  it  require  any  mystic 
difference  between  the  sexes  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
know  what,  through  hundreds  of  generations,  they  have  neither  been 
required  nor  encouraged  to  learn. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  course  of  study  required  for  obtaining 
a  degree  in  the  University  of  London  is  altogether  unfit  for  women. 
<<  Do  the  advocates  of  the  Burlington  House  degrees  know,"  asks  a 
writer  on  female  education,  *^  what  is  actually  required  by  the  London 
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University  for  ordinaiy  graduates  1  Why,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
pass  in  nearly  the  whole  range  of  pure  arithmetical  science, — ^in  geometry, 
plane  and  solid ;  in  simple  and  quadratic  equations ;  in  the  elements 
of  plane  tr^nometry ;  in  elementary  Latin ;  in  the  history  of  Rome 
to  the  death  of  Augustas ;  in  English  composition,  and  English  history 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  in  either  French  or  German ; 
in  statics  and  dynamics  treated  with  elementary  mathematics;  in  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  physics  and  optics,  and  a  genend  concep- 
tion of  plane  astronomy ;  in  animal  physiology ;  in  elementary  Greek, 
and  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  in  the  elements  of 
logic  and  moral  philosophy.  Does  any  one  in  his  (or  her)  senses 
suppose  that  the  understanding  of  average  young  ladies  would  be  the 
better  for  passing  this  examination  well^  or  for  trying  to  pass  it  anyhow, 
as  the  proper  aim  of  their  education  1  We  might  get  one  or  two  clever 
women,  several  Miss  Cornelia  Blimbers,  and  many  Miss  Tootses — ^if 
we  may  suggest  an  intellectual  sister  to  Mr.  Toots—out  of  such  a 
SjTStem,  but  certainly  not  an  improved  standard  for  ordinary  women. 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  half  the  young  women  in  the  country 
in  brain  fever  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  they  were  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  try  for  it" 

It  is  perhaps  equally  probable  that  we  should  have  half  the 
young  men  in  the  country  in  brain  fever  or  a  lunatic  as)dum,  if  they 
were  to  make  up  thdr  minds  to  try  for  it  Graduates  are  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  men  of  England,  and  yet  their  education  has 
determined  the  education  of  the  great  majority  who  are  not  graduates. 
It  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  it  would  do  women  any  harm  to  know 
enough  for  the  B.A  (London)  pass-examination.  They  are  already 
expected  to  learn  not  much  less  at  Queen's  College,  in  Harley 
Street ;  and  a  degree  would  be  to  women,  in  their  present  stage  of  cul- 

'    tivation,  what  honours  are  to  men. 

Women  are  expected  to  learn  something  of  arithmetical  science,  and 

.  who  shall  say  at  what  point  they  are  to  stop?  Why  should  simple 
equations  brighten  their  intellects,  and  quadratic  equations  drive  them  into 
a  lunatic  asylumi  Why  should  they  be  the  better  for  the  three  books  of 

*  Euclid,  which  they  are  required  to  master  at  Queen's  College,  and 
** stupefied"  by  conic  sections  or  trigonometry  1  Why  should  Latin  give 
them  a  deeper  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  introduce 
them  to  a  literature  and  history  which  may  raise  them  above  the 
narrowness  or  the  extravagance  of  their  own  age,  and  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  be  forbidden,  as  too  exhausting  a  labour,  a  toil 
fruitful  only  of  imbecility  or  death?  Is  it  really  necessary  that  women 
should  be  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences?  Would 
a  knowledge  of  physiology  make  them  worse  mothers,  and  an  acquam- 
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tance  with  the  chemistry  of  food  less  fit  to  superintend  the  processes  of 
cooking  f  It  is  not  asked,  be  it  remembered^  that  one  single  woman  should 
be  compelled  to  take  a  degree,  or  held  disgraced  for  being  without  one; 
but  simply,  that  she  may  try  if  she  chooses,  and  that  if  she  chooses  and 
succeeds,  then  she  shall  receive  that  certificate  of  her  strength  and 
culture,  which  will  be  fairly  her  due. 

But  the  value  of  degrees  in  female  education  would  be  far  greater 
indirectly  than  directly ;  they  would  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
by  a  sure  process,  even  though  it  might  be  slow,  of  every  school  and 
every  teacher  in  the  kingdom.  A  very  small  proportion  of  girls 
would  attempt  to  take  them;  fewer  still  would  succeed;  fewer  still 
would  take  honours.  But  every  school-girl  in  the  land  would  very 
soon  become  aware  of  the  fact,  that  women  might  hope  and  strive 
for  a  thorough  culture,  which  has  never  yet  been  generally  offered  to 
them.  The  Arts  regulations  of  the  University  of  London  would 
guide  the  studies  of  women  as  gently  and  effectually  as  they  now  guide 
the  studies  of  boys  and  men.  A  very  simple  example  of  this  may 
be  given.  There  is  an  increasing  neglect  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics  in  ordinary  education.  The  reason  why  these  languages  are 
still  taught  in  the  majority  of  middle-class  schools,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this :  that  some  knowledge  of  them  is  required  for 
the  B.A.  degree,  and  even  for  matriculation  in  the  University  of 
London.  That  which  in  the  case  of  boys  seems  drawing  near  to 
death,  is,  in  the  case  of  girls,  just  begiiming  to  live ;  and  the  classic 
languages  in  girls'  schools  and  colleges  have  to  force  their  way  to 
general  acceptance  through  many  difficulties  and  prejudices.  The 
same  influence  which  arrests  the  decay  in  one  case,  would  favour  the 
growth  in  the  other  case.  Whether  the  reasons  for  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages  be  understood  or  not,  reasons  of  the  utmost  cogency 
do  actually  exist  They  have  been  considered  and  reconsidered  over 
and  over  again,  and  in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  by  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  judge ;  and  they  still  retain  their  place  of  highest 
honour  and  prime  necessity,  in  thorough  human  culture.  The  study 
of  them  justifies  itself  in  every  case  where  they  are  really  studied,  and 
not  simply  acquired  as  accompUshments.  It  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage,  and  especially  in  a  country  so  deyoted  to  commerce  as  our 
own,  that  they  should  be  studied,  even  though  very  few  might  perceive 
the  reasons  why.  That  they  were  necessary  for  a  certificate  of  merit,  or 
for  a  University  degree,  would  be  a  satisfactory  answer  for  teachers  to 
give  to  that  large  class  of  parents  who  really  know  nothing  about 
genuine  education,'but  who  feel  that  they  must  obtain  for  their  children 
what  other  children  have,  and  a  reputation  for  knowledge  at  any  rate,  if 
not  knowledge  itself. 
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In  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  London  University  is  absolutely  the  best  that  could 
possibly  be  devised  for  women.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  absolutely  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  men. 
But  in  the  meantime,  here  it  is,  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Men  accept 
it,  admitting  it  to  be  imperfect,  as  the  best  at  present  attainable. 
Women  are  desirous  of  sharing  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  They 
need,  even  more  than  men,  '^  an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular 
and  liberal  course  of  education''  after  the  period  at  which  their  school 
education  ceases.  To  found  a  separate  University  for  them  would  be  a 
work  of  enormous  difficulty  and  expense,  and  one  which  the  existence 
of  the  University  of  London  renders  unnecessary.  If  indeed  there 
were  no  University  having  ^e  power  to  examine  and  confer  degrees 
without  collegiate  residence,  a  new  institution  would  undoubtedly  be 
required.  As  it  happens,  however,  that  quite  irrespective  of  the  claims 
of  women,  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  London  has  already 
been  so  modified  as  exactly  to  meet  their  requirements,  the  suggestion 
to  found  a  new  University  may  be  regarded  as  simply  a  device  for 
getting  rid  of  the  question. 

Those  who  entertain  the  fear  that  an  enlaiged  course  of  study  would, 
by  overworking  the  female  brain,  eventually  produce  wide-spread  idiocy, 
should  remember  that  mental  disease  is  produced  by  want  of  occupa- 
tion as  well  as  by  an  excess  of  it  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a 
physician  at  the  head  of  a  large  lunatic  asylum  near  London,  haWng 
under  his  diaxge  a  considerable  number  of  female  patients  of  the  middle- 
class,  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  were  the  result  of  mental  idleness. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  those  most  melancholy  diseases  known 
by  the  names  of  hysteria,  and  nervous  affections,  under  which  so  large 
a  proportion  of  women  in  the  well-to-do  classes  are,  more  or  less, 
sufferers,  the  first  remedy  almost  invariably  prescribed  is,  interesting 
occupation,  change  of  scene,  anything  in  fact,  that  may  divert  the  mind 
from  the  dull  monotony  of  a  vacant  life. 

•  The  strongest  arguments  which  can  be  used  in  favour  of  offering 
some  stimulus  to  the  higher  intellectual  cultture  of  women  are  in  fact 
those  which  have  been  thoughtlessly  advanced  on  the  other  side. 
Amazons  have  never  been  persons  of  high  intellectual  attainmei^, 
nor  have  the  most  learned  women  shown  any  tendency  to  rush  into 
Bloomerism  and  other  ugly  eccentricities.  It  is  true,  indeed,  and  a  fact 
of  the  utmost  significance,  that  women  with  great  natural  force  of 
character,  do,  when  denied  a  healthy  outlet  for  their  energy,  often  in- 
dulge in  unhealthy  extravagances,  simply  because  it  is  a  necessity  of 
their  nature  to  be  active  in  some  way  or  other.  But  the  fast  women 
and  the  masculine  women  are  not  those  who  sit  down  to  their  books 
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and  devote  themselves  to  an  orderly  course  of  study.  It  may  be  asserted 
with  still  greater  emphasis,  that  the  hard  and  cold  women  are  precisely 
those  whom  a  consdoasness  of  their  unimportance  to  the  world  in 
general  has  made  callous  to  everything  but  their  own  petty,  personal 
interests,  and  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibOity,  or  in  other 
words,  the  conscience,  has  been  deadeqed  and  seared  by  fiuhionabk 
frivolity. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  alleged  fieurt  that  women  do  not 
themselves  want  University  examinations  and  degrees.  It  is  afways 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  "sense"  of  women  on  any  given  subject 
Many  shrink  from  even  affixing  their  names  to  a  memorial,  and  there  is 
no  other  recognised  method  by  which  they  can,  ia  any  corporate 
manner,  express  their  opinions.  There  cai^be  no  doubt  that  among  the 
more  thoughtful,  there  are  many  who  are  eager  to  obtain  for  younger 
women  educational  aids  of  which  they  cannot  themselves  enjoy  the 
benefit  The  cordial  support  given  to  this  proposal  by  Mr&  Somervilk^ 
Mrs.  Grote,  Mrs.  GadceU,  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt,.  &&,  and  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ladies  concerned  in  the  management  of  Queen's  CoOege 
and  Bedford  College,  sufficiently  attest  the  fact 

It  is  probably  equally  true  that  there  are  many  others  who  are  not 
very  anxious  for  any  alteration  in  existing  systems  of  education.  This 
ought  not  to  be  surprising  to  a  reflecting  mind  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  people  who  do  not  know  by  experience  the  value  of  learning,  and 
who  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  themselves  as  they  are,  should  not 
care  much  about  securing  to  others  advantages  which  they  are  in- 
capable of  appreciating.  The  tendency,  almost  the  professed  object,  of 
their  education,  has  been  to  make  them  unreasonable.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  on  this  one  subject,  they  should  be  able  to  reason  and 
judge.  Tk^ir  indifference  is  much  less  astonishing  than  that  of  men^ 
who  willingly  forego  for  their  daughters,  opportunities:  of  inteUectoai 
advancement  which  they  well  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  which  they 
consider  of  the  highest  importance  for  their  sons. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  subject  which  is  of  special  practical  impor- 
tance, and  also  of  peculiar  difficulty :  the  right  of  women  to  take  degrees 
in  Medicine.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  wholly  distinct  from 
th^  general  question,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
discuss.  The  course  of  study  and  of  practice  necessary  for  die  MJB.  or 
M.D.  degree,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  part  of  tiiat  human  cnkore, 
which  every  man  and  every  woman  should  be  encouraged  and  urged  to 
seek.  But  the  r^ht  to  practise  as  a  physician  would  be.  valuable 
as  opening  the  way  for  usefid  and  remtmerative  employment  to  diose 
ladies  who  do  not  wish  to  be  governesses,  or  to  engage  in  oidinaiy 
trade ;  and  as  afibrding  to  all  women  the  alternative  ^  being  attendfed  by 
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physicians  of  their  own  sex.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  number 
of  women  find  very  great  satisfaction  in  some  kind  or  other  of  doctor- 
ing, and  do  actually  practise  it,  whether  they  know  anything  about  it  or 
not ;  yet  this  is  so  grave  a  matter  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary, 
quite  recently,  to  bring  the  practice  of  medicine  more  completely  under 
legal  control  The  want  of.  skill  or  care  may  so  easily  and  quickly 
produce  fatal  mischief,  and  even  murder  itself  may  be  so  easily  hidden 
under  the  disguise  of  the  imskilfulness  of  a  physician,  that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  require  the  surest  guarantees  of  competency  from 
all  those  to  whose  professional  attention,  the  health  and  lives  of  their 
patients  are  so  often  entrusted  Here,  however,  as  in  Arts,  what  has 
been  asked  on  the  part  of  women  is,  not  a  lower  standard  of  medical 
skill,  not  easier  examinations,  but  that  they  should  be  allowed,  in 
medical  schools  of  their  own,  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  would 
enable  them  to  pass  the  examinations  and  acquire  the  skill  which  are 
now  thought  necessary  and  sufficient  in  the  case  of  men. 

The  holding  of  degrees  by  women  is  not  without  precedent  In  the 
Italian  Universities  and  in  that  of  Gottingen,  women  have  held  high 
positions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  female  physician 
graduated  at  Montpelier.  In  1861,  the  degree  of  Bctchdier  h-LeUres 
was  confeiied,  on  Mdlle.  Daubid,  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  and  within 
the  last  few  months,  another  French  lady,  Mdlle.  Chenu,  passed  her 
examination  for  the  degree  of  BacheUer  hSciences  at  the  University 
of  the  Sorbonne.  It  appears  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  before 
many  years  have  elapsed,  Englishwomen  will  be  placed  in  a  not  less 
&vourable  position  than  their  continental  neighbours,  and  that  whatever 
advantages  may  belong  to  University  examinations  and  degrees,  will  be 
thrown  freely  open  to  thenu 
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BY   NASSAU   W.    SENIOR. 

November  2']th^  8  A.M. ;  off  Minieh. — We  steamed  all  yesterday 
and  to-day,  and  reached  this  place  at  four  in  the  evening ;  our  coal  is 
expended,  and  we  were  to  have  found  here  a  supply,  but,  though  a 
month  ago  all  had  been  reported  to  be  ready,  none  has  been  sent,  at 
least  none  has  arrived.  Probably  it  was  sent,  at  the  last  minute,  and 
the  south  wind,  which  has  persecuted  us  ever  since  we  left  Marseilles, 
and  still  blows,  has  prevented  its  arrival.  Sixty  men  have  been 
furnished  by  the  governor,  and  are  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
rubbish  of  the  Government  coal  cellars,  and  sifting  it,  to  obtain  fuel 
enough  to  carry  us  to  our  next  depot,  El  Siolit  The  governor,  a  short 
sharp-looking  man,  walked  with  us  over  the  town;  among  other  curiosities 
he  showed  us  the  gallows  on  which  a  couple  of  Bedouins  were  executed 
a  few  days  ago.  .Minieh  used  to  boast  six  such  erections,  but  the 
diminution  of  executions  has  allowed  the  number  to  be  reduced  to  one. 
In  the  evening,  the  governor  paid  us  a  visit ;  he  told  M.  de  Lesseps  that 
his  wife  was  ill.  The  aid  of  our  doctor  was  tendered,  but  the  governor 
said  that  he  knew  well  the  nature  of  her  complaint,  and  the  remedy, 
namely,  six  pears  and  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  were  accordingly 
sent  to  him. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile  resembles  nothing  that  I  ever  saw  before. 
On  each  side,  from  time  to  time  ten  or  even  fifteen  miles  apart,  but 
generally  approaching  one  another  much  nearer,  and,  on  the  right  bank, 
occasionally  sinking  into  the  river, — are  yellowish  calcareous  hills  from 
five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  high ;  utterly  and  hopelessly  barren, 
their  bases  generally  covered  for  two  hundred  feet  by  a  sloping  ridge  of 
sand,  the  detritus  of  the  rock  above,  which  extends  a  mile  towards  the 
river.  Between  this  sand  and  the  river,  lie  the  two  strips  of  land  which 
form  Upper  Eg3rpt  They  appear  to  have  a  very  slight  slope  down- 
wards from  the  bank  towards  the  hills.  The  elevation  of  the  bank 
above  the  lowest  level  of  the  Nile,  is  twenty-five  feet  The  Nile  is  now 
six  feet  above  that  level,  or  nineteen  below  the  bank.  Standing  on  the 
deck  of  our  steamer,  we  are  about  ten  feet  above  the  water,  and,  there- 
fore, about  nine  feet  below  the  bank.  We  seldom,  therefore,  can  see 
more  than  the  edge  of  the  plain,  until  we  have  passed  it  for  a  few 
hundred  yards.  It  is  covered,  partly  with  gigantic  crops  of  millet  and 
sugar-cane,  and  partly,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  or 
town,  with  groves,  sdmost  forests,  of  palms,  mixed  with  dark  green 
tufted  acacias  and  sycamores.  Every  hundred  yards,  frequently  at  a 
less  distance,  are  little  gullies  cut  in  the  mud-banks,  in  which  systems  of 
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buckets,  worked  by  horses  or  asses,  or,  which  is  more  frequent,  by  men, 
raise  water  from  the  Nile,  and  throw  it  into  channels  of  irrigation. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  eastern  bank,  which  is  seldom  low 
enough  to  be  inundated.  For  this  reason,  it  is  generally  used  for 
sepulture. 

We  passed  a  corpse  on  the  western  bank,  waiting  to  be  carried"  across, 
surrounded  by  mourners.  The  legend  of  Styx  and  Charon  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  this  habit  of  interring  on  the  eastern  bank.  As 
that  is  the  narrower  and.  less  populous,  the  body  had  generally  to  cross 
the  river. 

The  villages  are  huddled  together  in  irregular  masses,  on  land  a  little 
raised,  but  in  no  other  way  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  smaller 
houses  have  seldom  more  than  two  rooms,  circles  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter^  with  cupola  roofs,  looking  like  great  beehives.  The  larger 
ones  have  short  square  towers  with  walls  slightly  inclined  inwards,  and 
small  external  apertures.  They  are  generally  crowned  by  dwarf  battle- 
ments, made  of  earthenware  pots  kept  together  by  mud,  and  inhabited 
by  clouds  of  pigeons.  All  are  built  of  small  bla^  unbumt  bricks,, 
which  every  one  who  uses  them  seems  to  make  for  himself,  by  throwing 
water  upon  the  mud,  mixing  it  with  a  little  straw,  and  moulding  it  with 
the  hand.  The  movements  of  the  Nile,  as  the  formation  of  any  bank 
in  its  bed  drives  its  current  against  its  eastern  or  western  bank,  carry 
away,  from  time  to  time,  the  land  and  buildings  which  rise  immediately 
above  it  We  have  passed  towns  of  which  half  have  been  undermined 
and  sunk,  and  the  remainder  looks  like  a  street  which  has  been  cut 
through  by  a  railway. 

The  scenery,  though  somewhat  monotonous,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Some  one  says  that  it  is  the  monotony  of  Paradise.  The  groves 
and  woods  fonn  grand  objects  at  a  distance,  and  are  beautiful  in 
their  details  as  we  approach  them.  The  villages  and  towns  are 
strange  looking  and  picturesque,  and  are  full  of  a  population,  some 
half  naked,  and  others  in  brown  or  dark  blue  shirts,  who  stand 
in  groups  to  watch  us.  Files  of  camels  and  asses,  looking  gigantic 
against  the  sky,  are  constantly  passing  along  the  banks.  The  lofty 
crops  of  sugar-cane  and  millet,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
cover  the  land  wherever  it  is  watered,  and  is  not  occupied  by  trees 
or  houses,  are  protected  along  their  sides  at  intervals  of  about  fifty 
jrards  by  little  mud  pillars,  on  which  boys  or  men  are  posted  with  slings. 
With  these,  and  by  then:  screams,  they  frighten  away  tiie  clouds  of  birds 
which  are  constandy  trying  to  settle  on  the  crops.  Their  cries,  those 
of  the  men  who  work  the  water-buckets,  and  the  shrill  grating  of  the 
water-wheels,  are  the  sounds  that  greet  us  as  we  approach  each  bank. 
From  about  eleven  to  five  it  is  very  hot  in  the  sun,  but  the  evenings 
and  mornings  are  delightful,  and  ^e  nights  cooL    The  sunsets  and 
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sunrises  are  such  as  we  wonder  at  half  a  dozen  days  in  the  year  in 
England  Yesterday  and  this  evening  the  moon  rose  cloudless.  For 
half  an  hour  before  she  appeared,  her  light  was  seen  to  approach  in  a 
fan  of  oblique  rays,  starting  up  behind  the  low  eastern  bills,  and  as  soon 
as  she  rose  above  them  she  threw  a  broad  column  of  light  on  the  river, 
on  which  the  palms  and  acacias  were  drawn  in  shadow  as  they  crossed 
it    The  only  site  of  much  interest  that  we  passed  was  that  of  Memphi& 

Novemher  zg/A^  n  A.M.,  off  SioiUy  latitude  27 '15. — We  passed  yester- 
day, alas !  without  landing,  Beni  Hassan  and  Antinoe,  and  at  night 
moored  oiu:  boat  off  El  Hamra,  the  port  of  Sioht,  a  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  We  landed  at  about 
eight  in  the  evenmg,  and  walked  along  the  fine  dike,  constructed  by 
Linant  Bey,  which  stretches,  for  about  three  miles,  through  lands  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  inundated  by  a  full  Nile,  through  the  town  of 
Siout,  to  the  hills  bounding  the  Desert  We  met  few  persons.  We 
found  the  bazaar  lighted,  and  protected  by  watchmen  at  each  end  The 
streets,  winding  between  windowless  walls,  were  clean,  and  free  from 
dust  As  we  were  returning  we  saw  some  bales  of  fire  on  poles  moving 
before  us,  and  foiind  that  they  accompanied  Latif  Pasha,  the  governor- 
general  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  Setif  Pasha,  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Sioiit,  who  were  on  their  way  to  visit  M.  de  Lesseps  in  our 
boat  The  bed  in  Linant  Be/s  cabin  was  used  as  a  divan,  and  they  sat 
and  smoked,  and  drank  cofifee  there  with  him  and  Lesseps  till  about 
eleven  at  night  These  portable  bonfires  are  picturesque  illuminators, 
but  must  be  dangerous.  We  could  trace  the  road  which  they  had  taken 
by  the  burning  embers  scattered  along  it 

Our  pilot  seldom  ventures  to  proceed  during  the  night  This  morning, 
therefore,  we  were  still  off  El  Hamra,  and  we  profited  by  the  delay  to 
take  a  ride  into  the  country.  The  governor  sent  down  to  the  water  side 
nine  or  ten  horses  splendidly  caparisoned,  and  about  twenty  asses,  and 
we  rode  in  a  picturesque  cavalcade  to  the  hills.  Mrs.  Senior  and  I 
humbly  mounted  asses ;  and  most  of  those  who  used  the  horses  com- 
plained that  the  high  saddles,  and  short  wide  stirrups,  destroyed  their 
seat,  which  was  inconvenient,  as  the  horses  were  fresh,  and  were  excited 
by  the  presence  of  a  mare.  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  is  an  admirable  horse- 
man, galloped  about,  when  we  reached  the  Desert,  and  gave  us  a  speci- 
men of  a  fantasia.  Siout  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis.  We 
climbed  the  side  of  the  hills  to  some  of  the  caves,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, in  which  the  mummies  of  wolves  are  found — the  wolf  having  been 
the  sacred  animal  of  this  district  The  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  seen 
from  it,  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  fine  domed  tombs  of  the 
Mussulman  cemetery  were  at  our  feet,  beyond  them  the  fourteen  tall 
minarets  and  the  gardens  and  pahn  groves  of  SioUt,  and  on  each  side  of 
them  the  greenest  possible  vegetation,  dotted  over  with  palms  and  syca- 
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moreS)  then  the  Nile,  and  then  another  green  wooded  strip  bounded  by  ' 
the  eastern  hilla 

We  were  detained,  while  shipping  our  coal,  until  eleven — ^and  are  now 
at  four  P.M.  just  crossing  the  twentynseventh  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
scenery  is  unaltered,  but  less  visible,  as  the  wind  has  changed  to  the 
north,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  country  after 
a  change  of  wind,  is  hazy.  At  about  two  we  passed  Aboutif,  the  ancient 
Abutis,  the  prettiest  town  that  I  have  seen  in  Egypt  The  houses  are 
of  mud,  but  in  good  repair ;  many  look  new ;  the  larger  ones  have  towers 
slightly  inclined,  the  gate  being  often  between  two  towers  resembling  in 
form  the  propylons  of  the  ancient  temples.  I  suspect  that  Aboutif  is  now 
much  what  it  was  five  thousand  years  ago.  We  steamed  on  until  dark, 
anchored  till  the  moon  rose,  and  then  steamed  on  to  Girgeh,  a  consi- 
derable town  on  the  western  bank,  which  we  reached  about  seven  on 
Friday  morning. 

November  30/^. — ^We  remained  off  Girgeh  about  three  hours,  taking 
in  coal,  a  slow  process,  as  it  was  brought  to  the  bank  on  asses,  and  not 
above  three  or  four  appeared  to  be  employed,  scT  that  they  were 
always  going  and  coming.  We  walked  through  the  town,  much  of  which 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  river,  saw  three  mosques,  the  cloister  as 
usual  supported  by  Greek  pillars,  and  went  through  the  bazaars.  Though 
it  was  Friday  the  shops  were  open ;  many  of  them  had  signs,  the  favourite 
one  a  rude  representation  of  a  steamboat  Their  principal  contents 
seemed  to  be  pipe-heads,  slippers,  Manchester  goods,  native  crockery, 
and  tobacco.  One  neat  Greek  shop  was  full  of  liqueurs.  I  saw  among 
them  maraschino.  We  then  strolled  about  a  large  private  garden  just 
out  of  the  town,  planted  with  palms,  acacias,  and  lemon-trees,  and 
intersected  by  little  brick  canals :  men  were  tied  by  broad  linens  round 
the  middle  at  the  tops  of  the  palms,  chopping  off  the  lower  branches  for 
Yuel,  and  the  outside  bark,  or  rather  rind,  to  make  mats  and  cordage. 
The  proprietor,  a  very  gentleman-like  Turk,  welcomed  us  at  his  door, 
and  allowed  me  to  pluck  a  bouquet  of  lemon  flowers,  henna  and  pome- 
granate blossoms.  On  the  eastern  bank  rise  some  high  calcareous  hills, 
through  which  a  road  has  been  cut  to  Cossier  on  the  Red  Sea. 

"I  saw,"  said  Linant  Bey,  "a  curious  thefl  committed  just  where  we 
are  moored.  A  vessel  containing  a  cargo  of  slaves  was  dropping  down 
the  river :  a  man  swam,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  from  the  eastern 
bank,  rose  just  below  the  gunwale,  pulled  a  girl  down  from  the  deck, 
and  swam  back  with  her  obliquely,  so  as  to  have  the  aid  of  the  current, 
diving  from  time  to  time  to  avoid  being  shot,  and  raising  her  head  and 
his  for  an  instant,  to  breathe.  He  was  fired  at  ineffectually,  and  before 
a'  boat  could  be  got  out,  he  was  on  the  shore,  and  off  to  the  hills." 

The  governor,  a  heavy  Chinese-looking  man,  paid  us  a  visit  He  sat 
for  about  an  hour  on  the  poop,  silent,  unemployed,  but  not  apparently 
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ennuyiy  a  suffering  from  which  Orientals  seem  exempt  We  sent  off  our 
letters  from  hence ;  they  are  carried  to  Cairo,  two  hundred  miles  off,  by 
relays  of  men,  who  run  each  half  an  hour,  and  perform  the  journey  in 
forty-eight  hours.  They  run  nearly  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  do,  and 
swim  across  the  canals  with  the  letters  on  their  heads. 

December  1st, — ^We  reached  Dendera  last  night,  and  started  before 
breakfast  this  morning  for  the  ruins,  which  are  three  miles  from 
the  shore.  About  three  miles  further  to  the  west  are  the  Libyan 
mountains  and  the  Desert  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  here  so  winding 
that  the  yellow  cliffs  which  bound  it  seem  to  meet  above  and  below,  and 
Dendera  appears  to  stand  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  craggy  fantastically 
shaped  mountains. 

All  that  remains  of  the  town  are  mounds  of  sand  and  pottery,  two 
veiy  noble  pylons,  a  large  temple,  and  two  small  ones. 

These  are  the  first  Egyptian  temples  that  I  have  seen :  the  large  one 
fully  answered  my  expectations.  It  consists  of  an  original  building  and 
an  addition.  The  original  building  is  an  oblong,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  sixty  high,  and  contains 
an  oblong  central  hall,  supported  by  six  columns,  a  further  hall  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  passage,  and  some  small  chambers  on  each  side. 
The  roof  is  flat,  and  the  walls  are  inclined,  terminating  in  the  broad  deep 
concave  cornice  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  drawings  of  Egyptian 
buildings.  This  building  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Cleopatra, 
and  the  cartouches  contain  her  name,  and  that  of  Caesarion,  her  son  by 
Julius  Caesar.  On  the  eastern  wall,  she  appears,  holding  a  sceptre,  and 
receiving  offerings  from  a  hawk-headed  god.  The  features  are  those  of 
a  handsome  modem  Egyptian,  the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  and  the  lips 
full.  To  this  naos  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  added,  in  the.twenty-first 
year  of  Tiberius,  a  pronaos,  called,  I  think  incorrectly,  a  portico,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  broad,  fifty  deep,  and  eighty  high,  closed  on 
three  sides  with  a  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  intersected  by  broad  stone 
beams,  and  supported  according  to  the  hand-book  by  twenty-four — 
according  to  my  recollection  by  eighteen — columns,  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  sixty  high,  with  massive  capitals,  equal  in  length  to 
about  one-eighth  of  the  shaft.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  grand  :  not  so 
beautifiil  as  the  great  temple  of  Poestum,  but  as  imposing.  The 
arrangement  much  resembles  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  nave, 
its  choir,  its  Lady  Chapel  and  its  lateral  chapels.  The  whole— columns, 
ceiling,  passages,  and  wall,  both  within  and  without — ^is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  and  sculptures  in  low  relief  There  are  no  windows,  but 
small  openings  in  the  walls  and  in  the  roof,  together  with  the  open  side 
of  the  pronaos,  give  sufficient  light 

We  started  at  about  eleven,  steamed  all  day  through  the  same  scenes 
of  monotonous  beauty,  and  are  now,  eight  a.m.,  moored  off  Luxor,  the 
portion  of  Thebes  nearest  to  the  river. 
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December  2nd. — ^We  walked  over  Luxor  before  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing. As  the  modem  town  is  biiilt  among  the.  ruins,  they  axe  gene- 
rally concealed  by  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  At  Luxor 
we  saw  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms  of  Egyptian  architecture — the  massive  mixture 
of  tower  and  wall,  resembling  an  elongated  truncated  pyramid,  with  a 
broad  base  and  inclined  sides,  ending  in  a  deep  and  broad  cornice, 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  a  i^lon,  and  sometimes  a  propylon. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  convenient  nomenclature  is  to 
give  the  name  of  propylons  to  these  massive  buildings,  and  to  designate 
by  the  word  pylon  another  peculiar  Egyptian  form,  the  lofty  gate  with 
narrow  inclined  sides,  and  a  flat  roof;  in  Greco-Egyptian  buildings  some- 
times found  alone,  but  in  purely  Egyptian  ones  generally  forming  the 
centre  between  two  propylons. 

The  temple  of  Luxor,  like  most  great  works,  was  gradually  erected. 
Amenophis  the  Third,  the  eighth  sovereign  of  the  briUiant  eighteenth 
dynasty,  whose  reign  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  the  year  1430 
before  Christ,  and  forty  after  the  Exodus,  built  the  first  portion,  consist- 
ing of  a  sanctuary,  a  covered  hall  supported  by  pillars  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  a  vast  court  surrounded  by  columns,  some  connecting  cham- 
bers, and  a  colonnade  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  many  parts 
of  which  have  been  built  into  the  mud  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  modem 
town,  ending  in  a  lofty  pylon.  Rameses  the  Second,  the  twelfth 
sovereign  of  that  dynasty,  die  fourth  in  succession  from  Amenophis, 
erected  immediately  before  his  predecessor's  pylon,  a  court  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred  and  seventy,  surrounded  by 
columns  and  two  vast  propylons,  before  which  he  placed  three  colossal 
statues,  now  buried  up  to  their  necks,  and  the  two  celebrated  obelisks 
of  Luxor,  not  the  loftiest,  but  among  the  most  exquisitely  worked  that 
are  known.  One  is  sixty  feet  high,  the  other  seventy.  Mehemet  Ali 
gave  the  larger  one  to  the  English,  the  smaller  to  the  French.  They 
removed  theirs;  and  erected  it  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Ours  remains 
in  situ,  half  biuied,  surrounded  by  a  large  miserable  population,  and 
subject  to  as  much  injury  as  such  *a  population  can  inflict  on  hard 
granite.  Mr.  Maclean  says  that  its  removal  would  be  neither  difiicult 
nor  expensive.    I  regret  that  it  was  not  effected. 

The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  with  which  the  whole  of  the  building 
is  covered  are  very  fine,  but  the  general  impression  produced  by  the 
Luxor  temple  is  disappointment  The  mud  town  which  adheres  to  it 
makes  a  complete  view  impossible,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
destroys  the  proportions. 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  great  temple  of  Camac,  about  a  mUe 
and  a  quarter  from  the  propylons  of  Luxor,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  by  an  avenue  of  Sphynxes,  interrupted  by  grand 
pylons.    Their  mutilated  remains  are  found  along  the  whole  road.    This 
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building  or  mass  of  buildings  is  rather  less  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  in  lengthy  and  rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  We  entered  it  by  an  avenue  of  Ram-Sphynxes  leading  to 
propylons,  together  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  with 
colossal  statues  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Thence  we  reached  a 
court  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  by  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  surrounded  by  a  covered  corridor,  with  a  double  row  of  gigantic 
columns  running  down  the  centre,  only  one  of  which  remains  standing; 
the  others  lie  as  they  fell.  Propylons  end  this  court,  and  opposite  to 
them,  divided  by  a  passage  or  vestibule,  rise  the  propylons  of  the  great 
hall,  also  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  long,  but  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  broad.  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  covered  hall  ever 
erected.  Its  height  is  not  uniform ;  the  ceiling  of  the  centre  is  supported 
by  twelve  columns,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  shafts,  including  the 
capital,  which  is  merely  a  deep  cornice,  sixty-six  feet  high,  over  which 
is  a  square  abacus  four  feet  high,  on  which  rest  the  slabs,  forming  the 
roof,  each  twenty-eight  feet  long.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  height  of 
the  pedestals,  as  they  are  buried  The  Eg3^tian  pedestals  are  seldom 
high.  On  each  side  of  the  central  colonnade  are  sixty-three  columns 
in  seven  rows,  each  column  forty-nine  feet  high  and  nine  in  diameter. 
The  centre  of  the  hall,  about  forty  feet  broad,  rises  like  the  clerestory 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  its  sides,  where  it  rises  over  its  wii^,  are  per- 
forated to  admit  air  and  light  The  whole  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,, 
and  el&borately  painted  Beyond  the  propylons  which  terminate  this 
hall  is  a  court  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  containing  four  lofty 
obelisks,  the  largest  that  are  known  except  that  of  St  John  Lateran. 
Two  of  them  are  still  standing.  This  court  is  the  centre  of  the  edifice  ; 
beyond  it  extend  other  halls,  but  lower  and  smaller.  I  did  not 
penetrate  to  them,  having  more  than  enough  to  do  to  wonder  at  the 
architecture  and  look  cursorily  at  the  has  reliefs  of  the  great  hall,  and 
its  walls  and  propylons,  all  covered  with  sculpture,  once  painted^ 
and  sometimes,  as  on  the  architraves  between  the  columns,  still 
unfaded 

We  had  talked  about  the  dances  of  the  Alm&,  and  this  evening  a 
carpet  was  spread  on  the  bank  opposite  to  our  boat,  illuminated  by  three 
balefires  ;  and  six  women,  fit)m  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  old,  danced 
to  us  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  they  consumed  about  a 
bottle  and  a*half  of  brandy.  They  advanced  and  retreated,  sat  and  rose 
up,  shook  their  bodies  and  kicked  their  legs,  very  ungracefully,  with 
monotonous  violence.  Madame  Lafosse  and  Mrs.  Senior  said  that  it  was 
just  what  they  had  seen  in  the  hareems,  but  rather  more  decent  A  crowd 
collected  on  the  bank  and  looked  on  apathetically. 

Luxoa. — December  yrL — ^We  started  at  eight  this  morning  for  the 
west  bank.    We  began  by  tiie  comparatively  small  temple  of  Goumou,, 
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of  which  the  bos  reliefs  are  fine,  but  the  architecture  contains  little 
tibat  is  interesting  to  a  passing  traveller  who  has  seen  the  other 
Theban  ruins.  Thence  we  rode  a  couple  of  miles,  through  the  Bab-el  • 
Molook,  or  gate  of  the  kings,  a  long  hot  valley — between  conglomerate 
shale  hills,  utterly  barren  and  deserted — till  we  came  to  openings  in  the 
sides  which  indicated  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  We  examined  first  that 
discovered  by  Belzoni,^ich  is  ascribed  by  Kenrick  to  Menephthah,  the 
father  of  Rameses  the  Second  and  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Rameses 
the  Third,  or  Rameses  the  Great,  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Argonautic  expedition,  two  hundred 
before  the*  Trojan  war.  In  its  principal  chamber  stood  the  fine 
alabaster  sarcophagus  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's  museum.  The  tomb  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  extent  of  the  excavations,  and  for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  paintings  and  painted  sculptures. 

It  appears  that  a  Theban  monarch  spent  his  whole  life  in  preparing 
his  tomb,  and  consequently  not  one  is  completely  finished,  death  having 
always  found  him  at  work.  In  that  of  Menephthah,  besides  the  two  sets 
of  chambers  and  passages,  one  above  another,  of  which  the^  decorations 
are  finished,  are  rooms  in  which  merely  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are 
sketched,  very  boldly,  in  black ;  others  in  which  the  walls  are  prepared 
for  the  sculptor,  but  are  vacant,  and  others  on  which  the  stucco  has  not 
been  placed.  Mr.  Maclean  remarked  that  the  first  tombs  occur  where 
there  is  the  first  appearance  of  good  stone,  and  that  the  passages  and 
excavations  follow  the  good  veins  :  and  he  infers  that  these  excavations 
were  employed  not  only  as  tombs  but  as  quarries.  The  value  of  the 
stone  must,  he  thinks,  have  paid  the  expense  of  the  excavation.  "  If  I 
wished,"  he  said,  "  to  make  discoveries  in  the  Bab-el-Molook,  I  should 
drive  levels  in  the  direction  of  the  best  stone.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  mountains  are  honeycombed,  and  that 
I  should  find  eveiywheie  tombs  which  have  been  used  as  quarries,  and 
quarries  which  have  been  used  as  tombs.  It  is  on  the  whole  the  finest 
quarry  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  stone  is  admirable,  and  it  lies 
horizontally  in  the  best  position  for  extraction." 

The  otiier  tomb  which  we  visited  was  that  which  was  first  described 
by  Bruce,  and  is  ascribed  by  Kenrick  to  Rameses  the  Fourth,  the  first 
king  of  die  twentieth  dynasty.  This  tomb  contains  on  each  side  of  its 
entrance  a  series  of  small  chambers,  which  are  supposed  to  have  held  the 
mummies  of  some  of  the  principal  attendants  on  the  king,  and  contains 
pictures  of  the  things  with  which  they  had  to  do.  Thus,  on  the  walls  of 
one,  which  may  have  been  that  of  Pharaoh's  chief  cook,  are  represented 
the  processes  of  Phaiaonic  cookery ;  on  those  of  another,  perhaps  that  of 
his  head  musician,  harpers  and  musical  instruments ;  on  that  of  another, 
luxurious  barges ;  on  a  fourth,  furniture  of  the  purest  Greek  forms.  The 
Egyptian  contemporaries  of  Moses  must  have  been  a  people  of  ancient 
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civilisation,  and  great  wealth,  which  they  expended  not  only  with  magni- 
ficence for  public  purposes,  but  with  taste  and  elegance  in  their  own 
homes. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  entrance  of  a  large  tomb,  now  closed,  and  then 
returned  to  the  plain  and  rode  to  a  building  called  the  Menmonium  by 
Strdbo,«the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  by  Diodorus,  and  the  Ramesesion  by 
Champollion,  in  allusion  to  its  founder  Rameses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris. 
It  was  from  this  temple,  or  palace,  that  the  fine  bust  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  in  the  British  Museum,  called  the  younger  Memnon,  was  taken. 
The  statue  when  entire  was  twenty-three  feet  high.  Here  too  are  found 
the  fragments  of  the  largest  statue  ever  executed  in  Egypty  the  colossal 
Rameses,  in  red  granite,  of  which  the  foot  alone  is  eleven  feet  long. 
What  delighted  me  most  in  the  Memnonium  were  eight  colossal  carya- 
tides, with  folded  arms,  of  wonderful  majesty.  They  are  the  finest 
Egyptian  sculptures  that  I  have  met  with. 

We  went  on  across  the  plain  to  the  two  sitting  colossi,  the  northern 
of  which  is  the  vocal  Memnon.  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ameno- 
phis  the  Third,  the  builder  of  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  temple  of 
Luxor.  I  am  sorr}'  that,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  died  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  he  can  no  longer  be  identified 
with  the  Memnon  killed  by  Achilles.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  name 
has  been  given  to  the  southern  statue. 

This  year  the  Nile  was  low,  and  the  inundation  did  not  reach  the 
plain  on  which  the  colossi  sit.  In  good  years  it  is  overflowed  to 
the  feet  of  the  colossi  Had  it  been  inundated  it  would  now  present 
a  green  expanse  of  cultivation.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  black  plain  of  dry 
clods,  mixed  with  the  roots  of  formei;  crops.  Its  barren  monotony 
is  broken  only  by  a  few  patches  of  green,  wherever  water  raised  by 
buckets  from  the  river,  or  fi'om  its  canals,  has  been  spread  over 
it  The  foundations  of  the  pedestals  rest  on  a  sandy  soil,  over  which 
according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  ten  inches  of  mud  have  been 
deposited  by  the  Nile.  That  the  Nile  did  not  inundate  this  plain 
when  those  foundations  were  dug,  is  evident  Western  Thebes  would 
not  have  been  built  on  inundated  ^soil,  and  if  the  Nile  had  been  kept 
out  by  mounds,  traces  of  those  mounds,  the  most  imperishable  of 
human  works,  would  remain.  At  what  time  the  bed  of  the  Nile  was 
raised  suffidentiy  to  inundate  this  plain,  we  do  not  know  firom  history, 
but,  as  it  is  supposed  to  deposit  generally  about  five  inches  and  three 
quarters  (S7543)  in  a  century,  that  event  probably  occurred  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that  until  the 
bed  of  the  river  has  risen  sufficientiy  to  inundate  a  plain,  the  plain 
does  not  rise.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  inundated  it  is  raised  every  year, 
by  the  deposit         * 

The  bed  of  the  river  seems  in  general  to  rise  more  quickly  than  the 
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plains.  Thus,  at  the  feet  of  the  Colossi,  the  river  rises  now  nearly 
thuteen  feet  over  the  sand  on  which  their  foundations  rest,  while  the 
plain  has  not  risen  quite  seven.  £^;ypt  therefore  would  appear  to  have 
a  tendency  to  increase. 

linant  Bey,  however,  to  whom  I  afterwards  proposed  this  theory,  did 
not  accept  it  **  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  has  spread  the  inundation  over  some  land  that  was  formerly  dry, 
but  the  cases  in  which  this  has  taken  place  are  so  few  that  their  united 
effect  is  unimportant  Ahnost  universally  the  plain  rises  as  fast  as  the 
river,  and  the  calcareous  walls  of  the  Desert,  with  their  sloping 
abutments  of  sand,  rise  so  abruptly  from  its  edge  that  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  cannot  widen.  Such  as  it  is  now  I  believe  it  to  have  been  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  The  extent  of  the  Delta, "  he  added,  "  is  more 
susceptible  of  change,  but  the  only  changes  that  have  occured  in  historic 
times  have  diminished  it  They  are  covering  what  was  formerly, 
fertile  land  with  great  salt  water  lakes  along  the  whole  northern  coast, 
from  Pelusium  to  beyond  Alexandria.  One  of  these,  the  Birquet 
Mariout,  was  formed  when  the  English  invaded  Egypt,  cut  through  the 
natural  dike  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  covered  with  salt  water  the 
fertile  district  which  used  to  give  us  the  good  mareotic  wine." 

"Could  not  the  dike  be  repaired]"  I  asked.  "The  water  pumped 
out,  and  this  district  reclaimed  1"  "It  might  be  done,"  he  answered, 
"but  merely  pumping  out  the  water  would  not  be  enough.  The  sun 
would  do  that  without  man's  interference,  if  the  sea  were  excluded. 
But  during  more  than  half  a  century  the  sea  has  been  depositing  its 
salt  there.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  saline  crust  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tioa  It  would  be  necessary  to  fill  the  basin  over  and  over  with  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  salt,  or  at  least  to  cover  it 
with  a  stratum  of  mud  sufficient  to  support  vegetation.  This  could  not 
be  done  qmckly. "  "  No  long  operation  of  that  kind, "  I  said,  "  takes 
place  in  Holland,  where  they  dam  out  the  sea  one  year,  pump  out  the 
water  another,  and  begin  ploughing  in  the  third."  "  The  evaporation, " 
he  answered,  "  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  is  trifling  compared  with  that 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt  And  the  water,  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  does 
not  deposit  its  salt  as  it  does  in  a  lake.  But  there  is  another  objection. 
The  lake  is  supposed  to  be  a  military  protection  to  Alexandria."  "  This 
objection  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "an  absurd  ohe.  Alexandria  will 
never  be  attacked,  and  if  it  be,  the  lake,  by  enabling  gun-boats  to 
bombard  it,  would  be  a  source  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength." 
"Perhaps  so,"  said  LinantBey;  "but  we  have  so  much  to  do,  in 
proportion  to  our  means,  that  any  pretext  is  enough  to  induce  us  to 
postpone  an  expensive  operation." 

( 71?  ^  c0nHntied.) 
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The  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Bill  lias  received  several  amendments  during 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The  amount  of  the  penalties  imposed  is 
increased ;  power  is  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  sub-inspectors ;  while  the 
provision  for  the  assignment  of  districts  to  inspectors  has  been  struck  out.  Power 
is  also  to  be  given  to  the  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Other 
amendments  relate  to  the  recovery  of  penalties.  The  Bakehouses  Regulation  Bill  has 
been  amended  by  the  addition  of  words  making  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  to  be  the  local  authorities  for  canying 
the  Bill  into  effect  within  the  metropolis. 

On  the  and  June,  a  motion  for  the  issue  of  a  *' Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
our  Sea-fisheries,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  supply  of  a  favourite  and  nutritious 
article  of  food,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public"  was  agreed  to. 

*  On  the  nth  June,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  drawn  "to  the 
abuses  existing  in  many  endowed  charities,  with  especial  reference  to  their  bearing 
upon  the  amount  of  the  vote  for  elementary  education." 

A  Bill  proposing  that  all  public-houses  and  «11  places  6f  public  resort  where  fermented 
liquors  are  sold,  shall  be  dosed  from  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening  till  six 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  '*  except  to  a  traveller,"  has  been  defeated  on  the  second 
reading  by  a  large  majority.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  subject  the  poor  to  restrictions  which  would  not  apply  to  the  rich.  If 
however  it  can  be  proved  that  working-people  are  themselves  desirous  of  being  placed 
under  such  restrictions,  this  objection  loses  much  of  its  force.  It  appears  that  up  to 
the  29th  of  Hxy,  no  less  than  2,681  Petitions,  with  435,965  signatures,  had  been 
presented  in  support  of  the  object  of  the  Bill ;  and  91  Petitions,  with  9,505  signaturesy 
in  support  of  the  terms  of  this  particular  Bill ;  while  only  77  Petitions  in  all,  with 
52,640  signatures,  had  been  presented  against  either  the  Bill  or  its  object  On  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  June,  several  hundreds  more  were  presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
and  its  object,  whQe  a  number  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  was  presented  against 
it  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  hardship  of  compelling  working-men  to 
drink  stale  beer  on  Sundays.  This  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  got  over  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Bill,  permitting  the  sale  of  beer  and  porter  *'not  to  be  dnmk  on  the 
premises  "  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  a  modification  which  would  leave  the 
main  object  of  the  Bill,  that  of  discouraging  Sunday  drunkenness,  untouched.  It 
should  be  remembered  also  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  more  respectable 
working-men  are  total  abstainers,  and  that  those  who  are  not,  have  the  alternative  of 
buying  bottled  beer  once  a  week,  which  certainly  would  not  cost  them  more  than  many 
other  luxuries  in  which  they  quite  commonly  indulge.  In  any  case,  if  we  place  on  one  side 
the  hardship  of  the  stale  be^r,  and  on  the  other  the  public-house  brawls  and  the  committals 
whidi  make  Monday  the  busiest  day  of  the  week  in  our  Police  Courts,  the  balance 
is  surely  in  favour  of  the  alleged  grievance.  So  long  as  the  puinciple  of  compulsory 
Sunday  rest  is  admitted  in  our  l^^tion — the  prindple,  that  is,  by  which  it  is  made 
ill^^al  for  certain  individuals  to  force  a  whole  trade  to  work  on  Sunday — it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  particular  trade  which  is  found 
by  experience  to  be  the  most  fruitfid  source  of  disorder  and  crime. 

Detailed  accounts  have  been  received  of  Miss  Rye's  reception  in  New  Zealand, 
which  was  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  might  have  been  expected  fix>m  some  of  the 
statements  laid  before  the  public,  as  to  the  demand  for  female  immigrants  in  the 
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colonies.  It  is  indeed  clearly  brought  out  that  the  demand  for  middle-class  or 
educated  women,  by  courtesy  so  called,  is  extremely  limited — so  limited,  in  fact,  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  look  to  it  for  any  substantial  relief  to  the  over-stocked  labour- 
market  at  home.  But  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of  Miss  Rye's  work  as  a  failure.  No  one 
disputes  that  some  govemesses  are  wanted,  and  if  ladies  are  to  emigrate  at  all,  it  is 
abundantly  proved  that  such  an  agency  as  that  which  Miss  Rye  and  her  coadjutors  are 
endeavouring  to  establish,  is  much  needed.  The  success  of  Miss  Rye's  prot^gis 
in  obtaining  situations  also  proves  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  judgment, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  force  upon  the  colonies  more  ladies  than  they 
are  willing  to  receive.  If  there  is  disappointment,  it  can  only  be  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  misled  by  statistical  accounts  of  the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  which,  of  course, 
reveal  nothing  as  to  the  causa  of  the  disparity,  took  for  granted  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  employment  of  educated  women  could  be  summarily  disposed  of  by 
wholesale  shipments  to  the  colonies.  It  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  now  have  no 
more  suggestions  about  making  homes  for  settlers,  as  the  only  and  the  very  easy 
solution  of  this  troublesome  problem.  Recent  information  confirms  the  statements 
already  made  as  to  the  demand  for  domestic  servants.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  that  a  society,  having  for  its  special  object  the  regulation  of 
this  bruich  of  emigration,  has  been  for  many  years  carrying  on  its  labours  most 
usefully,  though  on  a  small  scale.  The  British  Ladies'  Female  Emigrant  Society 
(Office,  51,  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square),  established  in  1849,  endeavours 
to  help  female  emigrants :  "I.  By  providing  efficient  ship-matrons ;  2.  By  visiting 
emigrants  in  the  depdts,  or  on  board  ship,  and  supplying  them  with  religious,  moral,  and 
instructive  books  and  tracts,  as  well  as  with  materials  for  employment  on  the  voyage; 
3.  By  corresponding  with  ladies,  or  former  ship-matrons  settled  in  the  colonies,  in 
order  to  maintain  some  supervision  over  friendless  girls  after  their  arrivaL"  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society : — 

''  Eight  permanent  matrons  have  sailed  since  the  ist  of  April,  1862,  and  three  are 
now  on  the  point  of  doing  sa 

"  In  a  letter  from  the  Immigration  Board  at  Sydney,  dated  October,  1862,  it  is  stated 
that  '  they  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  cause  of  immigration  by  the 
employment  of  permanent  matrons,  and  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
those  appointed  have  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.' 

"The  Melbourne  Government  has  also  most  kindly  responded  to  the  urgent  request 
of  the  committee,  and  has  consented  to  adopt  Uie  plan,  finding  how  well  it  has 
answered  in  Sydney,  although  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed  are  not 
3ret  definitely  settled. 

"  The  Committee  most  earnestly  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in 
emigration  to  this  subject  Let  them  impartially  compare  the  reports,  which  they 
ought  to  receive  from  reliable  sources  in  the  colonies,  of  the  state  of  the  immigrants 
(and  more  especially  the  single,  women)  on  their  arrival ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
where  moral  discipline  and  active  and  industrious  habits  have  been  maintained  on 
board,  the  advantage  to  the  colony  has  been  great ;  whereas,  when  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case,  the  inmiigrants  have  become  a  burthen  instead  of  a  benefit  This 
Society  will  gladly,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  prepare  any  matron  that  may  be  i^ppointed 
to  atFj  ship  for  her  duties ;  and  would  again  urge  on  the  various  emigration  agents  the 
importance  of  selecting  suitable  matrons,  and  of  seeing  that  the  emigrants  are  provided 
widi  the  means  for  self-iinprovement  on  the  voyage ;  they  would  also  beg  all  who  may 
assist  young  women  to  emigrate,  to  select  ships  where  these  advantages  are  secured  to 
tiiem." 
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Lectures  on  Jurisprudence.  Being  the  Sequel  to  "  The  Province  of  JurisptU' 
dence  Determined,''^  To  which  are  added  Notes  and  Fragments.  Now  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscripts.  By  the  late  John  Austin,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  Vols.  2  and  3.  [Murray.  24s.]  These  volumes 
complete  eJl  we  can  ever  now  have  ^of  the  famous  lectures  of  Mr.  Austin :  they  are 
numbered  2  and  3,  in  continuity  with  '*  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,** 
which,  being  an  expanded  form  of  the  first  ten  lectures,  is  regarded  as  vol  i,  though 
bearing  a  different  title.  "To  the  student,**  says  Mr.  Austin,  "who  b^ns  the 
study  of  the  English  law  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  raUonale  of  law 
in  general,  it  naturally  appears  an  assemblage  of  arbitrary  and  unconnected  rules.  But 
if  he  approached  it  with  a  weU-groimded  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  with  the  map  of  a  body  of  law  distinctly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  he  might  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  it  (as  a  system  or  oiganic  whole)  with 
comparative  ease  and  rapidity.  With  comparative  ease  and  rapidity,  he  might 
perceive  the  various  relations  of  its  various  parts ;  the  dependence  of  its  minuter  rules 
on  its  general  principles ;  and  the  subordination  of  such  of  these  principles  as  are  less 
general  or  extensive,  to  such  of  them  as  are  more  general,  and  run  through  the  whole 
of  its  structure.**  (Vol  3,  p.  362.)  These  lectures  ought  to  be  read  by  eveiy  law 
student :  they  will  give  him  a  sure  grasp  of  legal  principles,  and  impress  on  his  mind 
a  map  of  a  body  of  law.  The  finished  lawyer  will  also  read  them  with  a  pleasure 
proportioned  to  his  appreciation  of  the  dose  reasoning  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  subject  which  they  display. 

History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  By  John  Gcoige 
PhiUimore.  Vol.  I.  [Virtue.  18s.]  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  inform  our 
readers  what  Mr.  J.  G.  Phillimore  has  proposed  to  himself  in  undertaking  the  compo- 
sition of  this  history.  He  thinks  almost  equally  ill  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  their 
grandfathers  ;  and  how  ill  that  is,  no  one  without  looking  into  this  book,  could  easily 
imagine.  Probably  no  Englishman,  certainly  no  English  writer,  has  expressed  so 
profound  a  contempt,  so  unmitigated  a  dislike,  for  the  English  institutions,  as  this 
author — that  is  Mr.  Phillimore*s  distinction.  In  our  own  age  he  considers  genius, 
taste,  and  public  spirit,  all  but  extinct  He  sketches  the  period  he  is  to  describe  in 
the  very  blackest  of  colours.  But  his  denunciations  are  so  astonishing,  that  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  Mr.  Phillimore  finds  a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  strong  and  slashing 
invective.  He  has  chosen  a  short  motto, — Vacerbo  vero;  perhaps  Vacerbo  dolce  would 
have  been  equally  appropriate.  We  do  not  call  the  book  "bitter,**  however  ;  nor  is 
there  miy  malignity  or  meanness  in  it  Mr.  Phillimore  has  knowledge,  eloquence, 
generous  sympathy  with  some  liberal  views,  and  admiration  for  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  s(nd  the  older  English,  classics.  His  work  is  animated,  except  that  the  same- 
ness of  denunciation  becomes  tiresome  ;  but  it  has  no  serious  pretensions  as  a  history. 

FasH  Fborucenses.  Uva  of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  By^thc  Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon. 
Edited  and  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine.  VoL  X.  [Longman.  15a.]  This 
is  not,  as  the  title  would  seem  to  imply,  a  reprint  of  an  old  book.  "  The  whole  of 
the  present  volume  has  been  written  by  the  Editor  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
materials  have  been  collected  by  him."  It  contains  the  Lives  of  forty-four  Arch- 
bishops, beginning  with  Paulinus,  A.D.  627,  and  ending  with  John  de  Thoresby,  who 
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died  A.D.  1373.  The  Lives  are  simple  individual  Biographies,  compiled,  apparently 
with  great  care,  from  original  documents.  Research  is  the  Editor's  forte.  The 
charm  of  a  clear,  concise,  and  polished  style  is  wholly  wanting.  Those,  howeiver,  who 
have  time  and  inclination  for  minute  historical  study,  will  find  the  book  worth 
reading. 

Memoir  oftheAbbi  Lacordaire,  By  the  Count  de  Montalembert  Authorised  Trans- 
lation. [Bentley.  los.  6d.  ] — ^The  Abb^  Lacordaire  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished 
French  preacher  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  his  only  rival  in  popularity  being  the 
Jesuit  Father  Ravignan.  The  Dominican  Abb^  had  the  special  characteristic  of  being  an 
active  politician ;  and  M.  de  Montalembert  was  bound  to  him  not  only  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  religious  faith,  but  also  by  tha^of  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  same  political 
cause.  The  present  Memoir  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  public  life  of  the  great 
preacher,  and  records  his  devotion  both  to  constitutional  liberty  and  to  the  Roman 
See.  M.  Lacordaire  professed  democratic  politics,  and  was  sincerely  willing  to  commit 
the  fortunes  of  Ultramontane  Catholicism  to  the  conflict  of  free  opinions.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  real  nobleness. .  as  well  as  of  most  efiective  eloquence.  M.  de  Montalem* 
bert  has  written  of  him  with  the  ardour  of  friendship  stimulated  to  passionate  utterance 
by  political  indignation.  There  is  enough  in  the  present  condition  of  France  to  make 
any  lover  of  liberty  sad ;  but  the  religious  lover  of  liberty  has  the  additional  pain  of 
knowing  that  almost  all  the  religious  party  have  gone  into  the  hostile  camp. 

The  New  Testament  for  EngOsk  Readers :  containing  the  Authorised  Version,  with 
Marginal  Cofrections  of  Readings  and  Renderings;  Marginal  References;  and  a 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  i.  Part  i.  The  Three  First  Gospels.  [Riving- 
tons.  I2S.] 

Dean  Alford  has'wisely  utilized  his  labours  on  the  Greek  Testament,  by  adapting 
his  well-known  Commentary  to  those  who  read  neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  Instead 
of  the  Greek  text  he  has  given  the  Authorised  Version,  and  instead  of  the  various 
readings  he  has  given  such  corrections  of  that  Version  as  he  considers  to  be  needful 
and  indisputable.  In  the  Notes,  he  has  either  translated  or  omitted  whatever  was 
not  in  English.  The  whole  Commentary  is  revised,  but  it  is  not  materially  altered. 
The  quality  and  cost  of  the  work  must  limit  the  use  of  it  to  educated  persons,  but 
Dean  Alford  justly  believes  that  it  is  not  unsuited  to  "  women  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  and  the  majority  of  the  mercantile  classes."  In  this  first  volume  the  author 
re-states  his  views  as  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  strongly  declaring 
his  belief  in  their  special  inspiration,  but  maintaining  that  this  is  not  incompatible 
with  *'  demonstrable  inaccuracies  in  points  of  minor  detaiL"  He  esp>eciaUy  urges  two 
considerations,  to  which  recent  controversy  has  attached  some  suspicion,  but  which 
will  commend  themselves  to  reflecting  minds,  *'  first,  that  we  must  take  our  views  of 
inspiration,  not,  as  is  too  often  done,  from  d>  priori  considerations,  but  entirely  from 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  themselves;  and  secondly,  that  the  men  were 
inspired,  the  ^ix  are  the  results  of  that  inspiration.  This  latter  consideration,"  he 
adds,  **  if  all  that  it  implies  be  duly  weighed,  will  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  the  whole 
question."  -  This  Commentary  has  sufliciently  established  its  place  as  a  standard  ' 
work,  and  is  in  xazny  respects  the  best  available  aid  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties.  Translated  from  the  German.  By 
Frederica  Rowan.  [Triibner.  los.  6d.]  A  companion  volume  to  the  '*  Meditations  on 
Death  and  Eternity,"  published  last  year,  under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
selections  here  given,  Uiough  diffipring  in  subject,  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of 
the  previous  volume. 
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Tki  Fi$i€  Arts  Quarterly  Retfievo,  No.  I.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A., 
Libramn  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of.  prints  and  drawings,  Windsor 
Castle.  [Chapman  &  Hall.  6s.]  This  new  Review,  the  first  English  Quartexiy 
specially  devoted  to  Art,  *'  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  collectors,  con- 
noisseurs, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts."  Its  plan 
is  comprehensive,  and  judging  by  the  first  number,  it  is  likely  to  prove  an  excellent 
periodical  compendium  of  information  on  the  special  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The 
solid  articles  predominate,  but  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  lighter  matter,  together 
with  a  carefiilly  prepared  summary  of  Art  news  and  notices  of  English  and  foreign 
works  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  Shtdy  (^  ffamiet.  By  John  Conolly,M.D.,  D.C.L.  [Mozon.  5s.]  This  is  an 
argument  against  the  opinion  that  the  madness  of  Hamlet  was  assumed  Dn 
ConoUy  believes  that  ShsUcespeare  "designedly  drew  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  the  many  shades  of  a  mind  really  disordered,"  and  in  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  several  Acts,  he  traces,  step  by  step,  the  alternations  of  the  disorder, 
giving  convincing  reasons  in  support  of  his  own  view.  On  such  a  question,  Dn 
Conolly  is  entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority.  His  remarks  on  psydiological 
points  are  very  valuable,  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  close  personal  observation* 

7%e  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's.     [Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  12s.] 

South  American  Sketches ;  or,  a  Visit  to  Rio  Janeiro,  The  Organ  Mountains,  La 
Plata  and  the  Paranh,  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  By  T.  W*  Hinchliff,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
[Longman.  12s.  6d.]  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  thoroi^hly  well  written 
book  of  travels,  such  as  Mr.  Hinchliff,  the  well-known  Alpine  traveller,  here  gives 
us.  In  visiting  South  America,  Mr.  Hinchliff  had,  he  tells  us,  "  the  satisfaction 
of  fulfilling  a  long  cherished  desire,"  and  he  *'  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  all 
the  novel  scenes  of  Brazil  and  the  Republics  of  the  River  Plate,"  that  he  is.  anxious 
*'''  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to  these  comparatively  unfrequented  countries."  His 
observations  were  directed  not  only  to  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Nature,  on  wliich 
he  is  so  well  qualified  to  report,  but  also  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  con-* 
dition  of  South  America,  for  which  he  prophesies  a  future  of  great  prosperity  and 
importance. 

Travels  on  Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary,  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great 
JVall  of  China,  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  By  George  Fleming. 
[Hurst  and  Blackett.  42s.]  A  long  account  of  a  long  ride  through  ahither  to  unex- 
plored region,  printed  in  laige  type  and  making  a  very  bulky  volume.  As  in  other 
books  on  China,  the  illustrations  are  remarkably  good  and  eflfective. 

Adventures  and  Researches  among  the  Andaman  Islanders,  By  Dr.  Movat, 
F.R.G.S.    Witii  Illustrations.     [Hurst  &  Blackett.     i6s.] 

Four  Mofiths  in  a  Dahab'eih;  or  a  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  Cruise  on  the  Nile.  With 
six  Chromo-lithographic  Illustrations.     By  M.  L.  M.  Carey.     [Booth.    15s.] 

• 

An  Errand  to  the  South  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Malet. 
[Bentley.  6s.]  "The  South,"  is  the  Southern  States  of  America;  the  errand  was  to 
<*an  English  lady  married  to  an  influential  planter  in  South  Carolina."  Mr.  Malet 
looks  at  things  from  the  "  Anglo-Catholic"  point  of  view,  and  sees  in  the  Confederate 
States  much  to  admire,  if  not  to  envy.  On  one  occasion  he  "  administered  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  communicants,  who  received  the  blessed  Sacrament  with  decent 
and  earnest  devotion ;  and  fragrant  and  beautiful  were  the  flowers  which  the  ladies 
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of  the  congregation  had  arranged  in  profusion  on  the  altar  and  die  font.  No 
puritanical  asceticism  had  here  curbed  the  seal  of  those  daughters  of  the  Churdi.*' 
When  himself  a  receiver,  he  was  *' struck,  just  as  I  was  when  a  celebrant,  at  the 
superiority,  in  its  beauty  of  holiness,  in  its  devotion,  and  its  evai^elical  and  aposto- 
ii^  meaning,  of  the  office  used  in  this  Church  (following  the  Scottish)  over  that  which 
lain  our  English  Prayerbook."  It  appears  that  the  Southern  Church  Convention  intends 
*'  to  urge  the  passing  of  a  law  as  soon  as  possible  for  rendering  the  marriage  and 
&mily  ties  of  the  negroes  as  binding  as  those  of  the  white  population  ;*'  and  Mr. 
Malet  has  no  doubt  that  if  the  South  were  allowed  to  have  self-government,  **  there 
would  be  schools  for  the  negro  children,  marriages  would  be  held  binding,  and 
children  would  not  be  sold  away  from  parents."  He  does  not  mention 
what  are  the  obstacles  (doubtless  raised  by  the  tyrannical  North),  which 
have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  oi  these  desirable  reforms.  Like  other  pro- 
Southern  advocates,  Mr.  Malet  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  that  the  slaves 
are  iiappy,  forgets  that  happiness  under  such  conditions  is  itself  a  sign  that 
bondage  has  produced  its  natural  results,  moral  degradation  and  self-contempt. 
Mr.  Malet  had  once  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  slave-auction.  "  I  must 
say  I  had  deprecated  sales  of  human  beings  by  auction,  and  asked  why  the  transfer 
could  not  be  made  by  private  contract ;  but  all  assured  me  that  the  negroes  did 
not  revolt  against  it,  and  the  excitement  rather  pleased  them  than  otherwise  ;  and 
so  indeed  it  appeared."  Happiness  must  have  reached  a  terrible  height  (or  depth) 
when  the  excitement  of  being  sold  by  auction  is  found  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise. 

A  Norseman's  Views  0/  Britain  and  ihe  British.  By  A.  O.  Vinje,  Advocate  before 
the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  Christiana.     [Edinburgh  ;  W.  P.  Nimmo.     3s.] 

Fish  Hatching.  By  Frank  Buckland.  [Tinsley.  5s.]  Fish  ^oA-^ing,  being  closely 
allied  to  fisYi-eatchvog,  specially  claims  the  attention  of  anglers.  Mr.  Buckland, 
however,  being  evidently  a  highly  humorous  person  by  nature,  has  contrived  to 
make  his  book  so  lively  and  amusing  that  the  least  sympathising  reader,  once 
persuaded  to  begin  it,  will  almost  certainly  be  carried  to  the  end.  The  subject 
is  becoming  one  of  great  importance  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  is  surprising 
indeed  that  so  easy  and  natural  a  mode  of  increasing  our  national  supply  of  food 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Buckland  that  the  French 
are  far  ahead  of  us,  both  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  Pisciculture  and  in 
the  practical,  application  of  their  discoveries.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  have 
given  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  to  their  more 
backward  English  fellow-labourers. 

Austin  Elliot  By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  "Ravenshoe,"  &c  Two  vols. 
[Macmillan.  21s.]  Both  the  faults  and  the  excellences  of  "Ravenshoe"  are  here 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  same  prominence  is  given  to  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
grooms ;  there  is  the  same  preference  for  odd  scenes  and  odd  company ;  a  still  more 
abundant  use  of  strong  language  on  the  most  trivial  occasions ;  and  an  equally  great 
proportion  of  glaring  improbabilities.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  freedom  and  dash, 
and  a  certain  sort  of  knowing  air,  which  mark  out  the  book  as,  at  any  rate,  original. 
It  has  one  element  of  variety.  Austin  Elliot,  and  "  the  friend  of  his  heart,"  Lord 
Charles  Barty,  unlike  the  youths  in  "Ravenshoe,"  concern  themselves  passionately  about 
•political affairs,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  &c.,  are  brought  in 
and  mixed  up  with  fictitious  people  in  the  most  absurd  and  bewildering  manner. 
But  except  a  quarrel,  ending  in  a  duel,  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  got  up 
anywhere  else  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing  comes  of  it  all.  A  similar 
want  of  artistic  skill,  both  in  design  and  execution,  is  conspicuous  everywhere.     On 
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the  whole,  "Austin  Elliot"  is,  notwithstanding  some  obvious  merits,  too  headlong 
and  oareless  to  awaken  any  serious  interest. 

ChnmicUs  of  Carlingford.  ThiRictar:  The  Doetot^s  Family.  [Blackwood.  los.  6d.] 
Of  the  two  stories  contained  in  this  volume,  "The  Doctor's  Family  "  is  undoubtedly  the 
best ;  but  the  whole  book  is  entirely  above  and  beside  the  stamp  of  the  commonplace, 
artificial  novel  Nettie,  "  the  little  Australian,*'  is  a  new  and  very  striking  character. 
Her  unconscious  goodness,  accepting  the  duties  that  lie  nearest,  without  a  thought 
of  heroism  or  virtuous  self-sacrifice,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  fretful  egotism  of  her 
sister.  The  strength  that  lies  in  weakness — a  strength  in  this  case  used  only  for  the 
most  selfish  purposes— is  veiy  curiously  brought  out  In  fiction  generally,  the 
strength  of  weakness  is  made  to  work  on  the  side  of  good.  In  this  tale,  as  so  often  in 
real  life,  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  eviL  Of  the  children  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that 
considering  their  extreme  oddity  and  unlikeness  to  other  children,  it  is  wonderiid  that 
we  can  feel  them  to  be  at  all  natural,  which  they  certainly  are.  They  are  uncivilised^ 
but  they  art  children.  The  varied  experiences  lying  beneath  the  outwardly  common- 
place career  of  Dr.  Rider,  are  very  ably  shown.  "  Poor  Fred  " — ^the  black  sheep  of 
the  family — ^is  a  common  enough  character  everywhere.  In  "  The  Rector  "  there  is 
a  good  sketch  of  a  clever  old  lady. 

GiulioMalaiesta,  ByT.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Three  vols.  [Chapman&HalL  31s.  6d.] 
Chiefly  remarkable  as  a  lively  picture  of  political  and  social  life  in  Italy.  The  most 
interesting  scenes  occur  in  the  war  time  of  1848. 

Denise,  By  the  author  of  "Mademoiselle  Mori"  2  vols.  [Bell  and  Daldy.  los.] 
An  uncommon  book.  The  story  is  laid  in  a  little  town  in  Provence,  with  its  neigh* 
bouring  Ch&teau,  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  and  no  doubt  owes  much 
of  its  charm  to  the  fre^ess  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  peculiar  bright  stillness  of 
French  provincial  life.  But  Denise  is  no  ordinary  person.  Her  character  is  very 
gradually  brought  out  We  see  the  prosaic  side  first,  the  rest  for  a  long  time  only  by 
glimpses,  and  are  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  clever,  eccentric  aunt,  when  she 
says  to  Denise,  "  Child,  to  me  you  always  seem  of  a  positive  nature,  unromantic 
as  a  wig-block  ;  yet  there  are  times  when  you  recal  to  me  one  whose  life  was  a  long 
heroism."  It  b  only  when  Denise  has,  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  unwisely,  contracted  a 
marriage  without  love  on  either  side,  that  her  true  beauty  and  nobleness  come  into  full 
play.  The  story -is  tragic,  and  would  be  painfully  so,  if  it  were  not  relieved  by 
continual  flashes  of  quiet  humour.  The  old  aunt  is  as  quaint  as  she  is  loving  and 
faithful,  and  the  subordinate  characters  have  in  full  force  the  French  peculiarities 
which  are,  to  the  insular  mind,  so  irresistibly  comic  A  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  Huguenots  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  but  the  historical  element 
is  not  the  most  prominent. 
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ON      SISTERHOODS. 

•     BY  THE  REV.   F.   D.    MAURICE. 


Eight  years  ago  Mrs.  Jameson  published  two  valuable  and  interesting 
lectures,  "On  Sisters  of  Charity."  The  title  indicated  the  interest 
which  she  felt  in  those  who  bore  that  name  abroad,  her  desire  that 
her  own  countrywomen  should  engage  in  tasks  like  theirs.  What 
principle  did  an  able  and  accomplished  admirer  of  these  Sisterhoods 
discover  in  them,  which  she  believed  that  we  were  neglecting  and  upon 
which  we  ought  to  act  1 

The  man  is  not  without  the  womafiy  nor  the  woman  without  the  man,  in 
ihe  Lord;  this  was  the  motto  which  Mrs.  Jameson  chose  for  her  lectures. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them,  they  were  an  exposition  and 
illustration  of  her  text  She  argued  from  all  her  foreign  experience, 
that  no  good  works  can  be  performed  effectually  to  which  each  of  the 
sexes  is  not  contributing  something.  She  refuted  the  objections — the 
prejudices,  as  she  believed  them  to  be — ^which  interfere  with  their  co- 
operation in  England.  She  pointed  out  in  how  many  ways  we  were 
suffering  from  the  want  of  it  She  urged  that  single  women  might  be 
most  valuable  servants  of  the  commonwealth,  because  there  were 
various  manly  enterprises  in  which  they,  quite  as  much  as  the 
married,  might  assist  She  pleaded  on  this  ground  that  the  ladies  who 
had  recently  gone  to  superintend  Hospitals  in  the  Crimea,  were  not 
doing  a  strange  exceptional  act,  but  vindicating  a  permanent  maxim. 

Now  certainly  this  is  not  the  moral  which  is  always  discovered  in 
the  existence  of  Sisterhoods  of  Charity,  or  of  other  Sisterhoods.  Many 
persons,  laymen  and  clergymen,  men  and  women,  appear  to  reverence 
them  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason  to  that  on  which  Mrs.  Jameson 
dwelt  with  so  much  force.    Because  women  in  these  Sisterhoods  are 
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separated  from  the  other  sex,  therefore,  it  is  said,  they  point  to  a  high 
ideal  of  Christian  life.  Because  Sisterhoods  encourage  and  consecrate 
this  separation,  'they  are  escapes  from  the  frivolity  and  degradation  of 
ordinary  society.  The  prejudices  of  Englishmen,  according  to  these 
critics,  do  not  hinder  co-operation,  but  hinder  isolation.  They  are  to 
be  resisted  as  low,  grovelling,  ungodly  prejudices  on  this  account  We 
ought  to  labour  diligently  for  the  establishment  of  Sisterhoods  among 
us,  as  a  chief  instrument  of  combating  the  notion  that  it  is  not  good 
for  women  to  be  alone. 

I  know  that  some  will  accuse  me  of  stating  these  opinions  unfairly. 
If  I  attributed  them  to  any  individual,  I  should  be  open  to  the  chaxge. 
In  the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman  who  entertains  them  most 
strongly,  they  are  mixed  with  others  of  an  opposite  kind.  Arguments 
maintaining  the  blessings  of  separation  are  sustained  by  arguments 
which  are  founded  on  the  need  of  cooperation.  The  inconsistency  is 
most  instructive.  But  it  is  an  inconsistency,  and  it  leads  to  very  great 
confusion  in  thought  and  in  practice.  We  must  adopt  the  one  maxim 
or  the  other.  To  hover  between  them  may  be  possible  for  a  time.  The 
more  we  desire  to  -exchange  speculation  for  action,  the  more  impossible 
it  will  become.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  vindicate  the  doctrine 
of  Mrs.  Jameson;  to  show  that  she  was  not  wrong  in  alleging  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  early  Christian  Church  in  behalf  of  it ; 
to  show  that  she  was  not  wrong  in  regarding  the  history  of  Orders  as 
supplying  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  it ;  to  show  that  she  was 
not  wrong  in  thinking  that  if  we  apply  it  to  the  present  curcumstances 
of  England,  and  discard  any  notions  which  are  incompatible  with  it,  we 
shall  enlist  the  best  English  feelings,  we  shall  profit  by  the  best  foreign 
examples,  in  combating  the  evils  which  surround  us. 

I.  It  would  be  absurd  to  found  any  conclusion  upon  the  mere 
words,  ^however  sacred,  which  Mrs.  Jameson  took  as  the  heading  to 
her  lectures.  She  or  I  may  have  quite  misunderstood  the  meaning 
of  them.  The  sense  which  we  have  put  into  them  may  be  refuted 
by  other  words,  by  casual  allusions  to  institutions  which  are  at  variance 
with  it,  by  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  Such  allusions  and 
such  facts,  if  they  exist,  will  be  certain  to  force  themselves  upon  us 
in  St  Paul's  Epistles.  He  was  writing,  it  must  be  remembered,  to 
Greeks,  who  contemplated  the  separation  of  the  sexes  as  an  incident 
of  their  civilization ;  the  exception  being  in  the  case  of  persons  whose 
characters  were  not  likely  to  meet  the  approbation  of  an  Apostle. 
His  words  would  reach  hereafter  into  oriental  countries,  where  the 
separation  would  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  religion.  He  was 
addressing  himself  to  the  dwellers  in  specially  corrupt  cities.  What- 
ever motives  of  moral  precaution  could  dictate  the  establishment 
of  separate  institutions  for  women  in  modem  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
must   have   had  a    tenfold  or    a    thousandfold  strength  in  ancient 
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Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus.  .  He  was,  moreover,  watching  over  the 
formation  of  Societies  in  which  persons  of  different  races  were  blended  ; 
in  which  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  were  in  continual 
conflict  with  those  of  the  Gentile. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  do  we  find  I  I  open  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  I  turn  to  the  last  chapter.  No  questions  about 
doctrine  are  raised  by  that  chapter.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of 
salutations.  The  persons  saluted  have  generally  Greek  names.  They 
indicate,  as  the  language  of  the  Epistle  itself  indicates,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  Latin  capital  were  drawn  either  from  the  Greek 
or  the  Jewish  part  of  its  inhabitants.  There  was  no  portion  of  Rome, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Satirist  of  the  first  century,  more  corrupt 
and .  odious  than  the  Greek  part  of  it.  St.  Paul  himself  says  that 
the  name  of  God  was  blasphemed  by  the  Jews  who  were  dwelling 
there.  Does  this  chapter,  then,  show  any  signs  of  that  kind  of  isolation 
which  nyght  have  seemed  so  natural  and  reasonable  in  that  time,  which 
might  have  afforded  a  sacred  precedent  for  the  times  to  come  1  Read  and 
judge.  /  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister^  which  is  a  servant  of  the 
Church  which  iscU  Cenchrea:  that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh 
saints^  and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need 
of  you:  for  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also.    Greet 

Priscilia  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus. Salute  . 

Atidronicus  andjunia Salute  PhilologuSj  and  Julia,  Nereus, 

and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints  which  are  with  them. 
These  are  a  few  specimens.  What  impression  do  they  leave  upon 
any  ordinary  reader?  He  must  feel  that  at  all  events  not  the  slightest 
hint  is  given  of  a  scheme  for  dividing  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Church,  that  everything  is  done  to  point  them  out  as  fellow-labourers. 
He  will  attach  importance  to  these  signs  just  in  proportion  as  he 
attaches  importance  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  will  require  very  strong  evidence 
indeed,  to  rebut  the  presumption  which  words  so  simple  and  yet  so 
serious  and  considerate  raise,  that  the  Aposde  regarded  the  principle 
which  is  expressed  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  quotation  as  a  cardinal  and 
characteristic  one  of  the  Christian  community. 

Have  we  any  adverse  evidence  elsewhere,  if  not  in  the  letter  to 
the  Romans  1  So  far  as  frivolity  and  moral  corruption  are  concerned, 
Corinth  might  supply  a  stronger  reason  for  separate  Sisterhoods  than 
Rome.  The  argument  derived  from  old  Greek  customs  is  of 
especial  weight  there.  The  Apostle  does  not  shrink  from  minute 
directions  respecting  the  behaviour  of  women  in  Churches,  even 
from  censuring  some  of  the  extravagances  in  dress  which  Christian 
women  were  adopting,  either  in  imitation  of  heathen  priestesses, 
or  from  an  ambition  of  singularity.  Moreover,  this  is  the  letter  from 
which  some  persons    gather  that  St   Paul  undervalued  married  in 
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comparison  with  single  life.  I  do  not  read  his  words  in  that  sense ; 
but  those  who  do,  must  surely  expect  that  here,  if  anywhere,  institutions 
sanctifying  and  glorifying  the  single  state  will  be  recommended  to 
the  adoption  of  that  Church,  and  of  those  which  should  rise  out  of  it 
in  after  days.  It  is  in  this  very  Epistle  that  Mrs.  Jameson's  favourite 
maxim  is  enunciated.  It  stands  forth  without  exception  or  qualification. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  Take 
it  away,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Epistle  would  become  unintelligible. 

The  third  city  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may,  however,  supply  what 
we  have  missed  in  the  two  others.  The  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  contains  the  most  elevated — ^what  some  would  call  the  most 
transcendental — exhibition  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal. The  Epistle  to  Timothy  contains  elaborate  directions  as  to 
the  order  of  this  particular  Church  of  Ephesus.  In  the  former  the 
Apostle  treats  marriage  as  associated  with  the  highest  Christian 
mysteries.  That  was  surely  the  moment  for  speaking  of  a  more 
celestial  union  which  might  be  contracted  by  those  who  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  ordinary  human  relation.  The  letter  to  Timothy 
speaks  much  of  fhe  marriage  of  Bishops  and  Deacons,  and  of  their 
management  of  their  households.  It  speaks  of  the  services  of  widows, 
of  the  functions  which  each  sex  might  perform  for  the  general  service  of 
the  Church.  That  surely  was  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  the  use  of  a 
special  institution  which  would  fulfil  these  ministries  better,  because 
men  were,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded  from  any  share  in  them.  It  is 
little  to  say  that  both  these  expectations  are  disappointed,  that  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  celestial  marriage,  that  there  is  rione  to  the  separate 
institution.  The  more  we  read  the  general  letter,  or  the  pastoral 
letter,  the  more  we  discover  a  habit  of  thought  which  appears  equally 
at  variance  with  either  the  idea  or  its  embodiment ;  the  more  we  feel 
that  the  principle  of  co-operation  here,  as  in  the  letters  to  Rome  and  to 
Corinth,  is  recognised  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  Church  is  to  win 
its  Conquests,  to  establish  its  civilization  in  the  world. 

II.  "  But  we  cannot  deny  that  separate  Sisterhoods  did  come  into 
existence,  and  that  they  did  some  good  service,  whether  there  were 
precedents  for  them  in  the  Apostolic  period  or  not"  I  have  no  wish  to 
deny  that  fact.  I  thankfully  accept  it  I  wish  to  look  steadily  into  it. 
We  may  explain  away  the  good  of  Sisterhoods  by  saying,  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  that  the  worst  things  have  some  merit  in  them. 
We  may  explain  away  the  evil  of  Sisterhoods  by  saying,  that  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  is  no  argument  against  its  use.  For  practical  purposes  these 
solemn  sentences,  however  wise  and  well  delivered,  do  not  profit  us  in 
the  least  We  cannot  afford  to  part  with  the  good :  therefore  we  want  to 
know  what  it  is.  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  the  evil :  therefore  we 
want  to  know  what  that  is.  I  believe  we  may  know,  if  we  will  take  the 
pains  to  examine  the  pleas  on  which  Sisterhoods  are  praised  by  those 
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who  praise  them  njost,  and  the  pleas  which  they  find  it  most  difficult  to 
rebut  They  bore,  we  are  told,  such  a  witness  as  nothing  else  could 
have  borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  women  do  not  exist  as  ministers  to 
the  amusement  of  men;  that  they  are  not  merely  to  be  reverenced  for 
their  weakness  or  their  beauty ;  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest 
exercises  of  devotion — of  profound  thought  as  well  as  feeling ;  that 
they  can  endure  what  moji  cannot  endure ;  that  they  can  do  works  which 
men  cannot  do. 

Let  all  this  be  admitted.  If  the  facts  which  establish  these  conclu- 
sions are  not  sufficient  of  themselves,  let  them  receive  all  the  additional 
strength  they  can  from  the  eloquence  of  a  Montalembert.  They  and  it 
will  show  that  these  institutions  did  their  part  to  affirm  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostle.  In  a  rough,  hard  age  which  would  have  been 
inclined  to  worship  physicd  force,  they  demonstrated  how  poor  it 
is  when  left  to  itself;  what  need  it  has  to  bow  before  a  might 
which  is  greater  than  its  own.  There  were  many  influences  connected 
with  chivalry  which  were  wholly  apart  from  this  influence,  essentially 
unlike  it.  We  may  readily  own  that  they  would  have  been  very  imperfect 
without  it,  as  it  would  have  been  very  imperfect  without  them.  Both 
alike  attest  the  need  of  female  co-operation  in  refining^  and  elevating 
humanity ;  neither  go  one  step  towards  proving  that  the  separation  of 
women  from  men  is  the  most  reasonable  or  the  most  divine  method 
of  effiecting  the  refinement  and  elevation. 

But  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There  we  want  no 
aid  from  Protestant  rhetoricians :  the  less  we  hear  of  them  the  better. 
That  there  were  great  and  continual  scandals  in  convents,  we  have  the 
evidence,  not  of  such  rhetoricians,  not  of  Government  Commissioners,  but 
of  those  Reformations  of  Orders  which  deserve  all  admiration,  and 
which  have  given  name  and  fame  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons 
in  the  Catholic  Calendar.  That  where  no  such  scandals  existed,  these 
nunneries,  which  were  to  be  protests  against  the  frivolity  of  worldly 
society,  were  apt  to  became  nurseries  of  frivolity,  is  a  fact  which 
rests  not  upon  the  authority  of  external  documents,  but  of  those  which 
have  gone  forth  from  themselves — upon  the  censures  of  women  who  were 
sighing  for  a  nobler  and  truer  life.  That  those  who  did  not  yield  to 
these  temptations,  who  seemed  to  be  furthest  removed  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  to  be  breathing  the  most  celestial  atmosphere, 
did  carry  into  their  visions  of  Heaven  many  of  the  most  idolatrous 
tendencies  which  have  defiled  the  religion  of  the  earth ;  that  they  were 
the  special  instruments  of  incorporating  these  with  the  theology  of  the 
Church ;  that  confessors  and  doctors  surrendered  their  own  convictions 
to  what  they  thought  the  sublime  perceptions  and  intuitions  of  devotees ; 
that  there  came  a  violent  masculine  reaction  in  the  shape  of  hard 
scholastical  dogmatism  against  these  feminine  innovations ;  that  some 
of  the  bitterest  and  most  hopeless  disputes  in  different  parts  of  Chris- 
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tendom — ^those  which  have  most  scandalized  the  outwgrd  world,  and  have 
made  it  resist  spiritual  influences  as  unfavourable  to  moral  simplicity  as 
well  as  to  peace  and  order — maybe  traced  to  this  cause ;  these  are  facts 
which  may  be  more  obvious  to  the  student  of  divinity  than  to  the  mere 
cursory  reader  of  ecclesiastical  records,  but  which  are'  inscribed  deeply 
on  almost  every  page  of  them. 

If  these  discoveries  have  led  not  only  Brotestant  but  Romanist 
writers  to  exalt  the  practical  above  the  contemplative  orders,  the  reason 
is  obvious.  Naturally  the  last  would  be  the  most  attractive  to  those 
who  are  distressed  by  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  ordinary  existence,  who 
have  a  dislike  to  mere  activity  in  women.  But  because  these  practical 
Orders  restore  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  which  the  rules  of  the 
convent,  as  such,  suspend ;  because  they  bear  testimony  that  inward 
faith  and  zeal  may  be  brought  to  the  truest  test  when  it  is  exposed  to 
some  of  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  common  life ;  therefore  the 
wisest  men  and  women  have  preferred  them.  It  has  been  felt  as  a 
spiritual  good  that  the  spiritual  director  should  not  be  the  only 
link  to  mankind  >  the  patient  and  the  physician  were  more  salutary 
links.  I  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  strongest  arguments  which  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sisterhoods  can  find  in  their  favour,  really  con- 
tradict in  the  very  slightest  degree  the  arguments  which  have  influenced 
statesmen  to  discountenance  them.  Churchmen  to  dread  them.  Fairly 
considered,  each  sustain  the  other.  One  who  acknowledges  the  prin- 
ciple which  Mrs.  Jameson  learnt  from  St.  Paul,  will  not  seek  to  qualify 
the  praise  or  the  censure,  or  to  discover  some  compromise  between 
them.     They  equally  confirm  that  principle. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  take  a  single  illustration.  I  will  choose 
the  Port  Royal  Sisterhood  for  three  reasons,  (i.)  Because  it  is  the 
institution  which  excites  most  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  English  people 
generally,  the  one  against  which  the  fewest  Protestant  prejudices  are 
likely  to  be  arrayed.  (2.)  Because  the  narrative  of  its  deeds  and  its 
destruction  falls  within  the  period  of  authentic  indisputable  history, 
and  in  its  outline  is  tolerably  well  known.  (3.)  Because  it  united  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  highly  contemplative  and  a  highly  practice  society. 
Many  of  us  have  felt  that  we  could  not  bear  the  picture  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  without  this  background ;  that  it  was  a  witness  for  the 
dignity  of  the  female  character  which  no  time  could  spare,  but  without 
which  that  time  would  have  been  intensely  hideous ;  that  Jesuitism, 
unchecked  by  this  protest  against  it,  would  have  consecrated  every 
Court  crime,  and  have  utterly  undermined  social  honesty  in  France. 

Now  what  was  the  singularity  of  that  Society ;  what,  apart  from  all 
religious  or  moral  considerations,  does  one  unconsciously  and  immedi- 
ately fix  upon  as  its  distinction  from  other  conventual  institutions,  at 
least  in  the  period  of  its  prime  1  Clearly  this :  the  man  was  not  with- 
out  the  wcmafij  nor  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord,    Through 
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a  rare  felicity  in  its  drcumstances — certainly  not  intended  or  foreseen 
by  the  illustrious  Abbess  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  its 
fame — for  she  as  deliberately  renounced  her  kmdred  as  any  nun  ever 
did — ^the  Sisterhood  of  Port  Royal  was  in  the  strictest,  most  literal 
sense,  connected  with  a  Brotherhood  The  Amauld  family  was  the 
nucleus  of  it  We  can  scarcely  in  thought  separate  the  thoroughly 
masculine  intellects  whidi  conducted  its  controversies,  organised  its 
education,  justified  its  stem  Augustinian  doctrine,  from  those  women 
idio  softened  then:  asperities,  strengthened  their  courage,  shared  their 
persecutions.  The  whole  story  would  present  a  different  aspect  if 
either  of  these  elements  were  withdrawn,  or  if  they  stood  apart  from 
each  other. 

The  Court  and  the  Jesuits  could  have  despised  a  mere  set  of 
Jansenian  dogmatists.  A  body  of  Christian  women  sincerely  possessed 
by  their  faith,  and  devoted  to  good  works,  might  have  shamed  the  con- 
ventional religion  of  the  times,  but  they  could  have  beefl  encountered  by 
epigrams  instead  of  swords.  But  the  union  of  theological  subtlety  and 
refined  satire,  with  feminine  nobleness  and  self-sacrifice,  had  a  dangerous 
eflfect  on  Parisian  society;  such  a  union  must  be  dissolved  by  gens 
darmes.  The  great  monarch  who  warred  with  Holland,  England,  and 
Germany,  must  bear  the  ridicule  of  seeing  himself  committed  to  a 
desperate  conflict  with  a  few  feeble  women. 

The  decree  for  extinguishing  the  Port  Royal  went  forth  at  the  time 
which  was  best  for  its  reputation,  best  for  the  world.  It  had  done  its 
work.  It  was  a  work  which  could  not  be  imitated.  It  belonged  more 
dian  any  institution  ever  did  to  a  peculiar  crisis  in  the  history  of  a 
sizzle  country.  It  was  French  far  more  than  Catholic  And  though  it 
bore  a  grand  witness  against  Jesuit  faith,  Jesuit  morality,  it  could  not 
really,  for  any  length  of  time,  encounter  that  faith  and  morality.  For  they 
leavened  courts,  they  entered  into  the  ordinary  houses  of  men  and 
women,  they  did  not  shrink  from  contact  with  common  life.  Nor  did 
their  offspring — ^the  faith  and  morality  of  the  eighteenth  century — shrink 
from  contact  with  it.  The  Salons  might  recognise  a  little  of  both, 
might  balance  their  respective  claims  with  graceful  impartiality,  might 
at  last  give  the  palm  to  the  yoimger  competitors.  But  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  Saims  must  be  soon  drowned  in  gruffer  voices  rising  firom  the 
abyss,  crying  for  some  faith  or  morality  which  could  reach  them,  or 
elM  to  be  fireed  fh>m  such  shackles  altogether.  Could  clobtered  men 
and  women  answer  these  cries  1    Could  they  be  answered  at  all  % 

ILL  I  come  to  the  experiences  of  our  own  time.  To  many  oT  these 
Mrs.  Jameson  alluded  in  her  lectures.  Some  on  which  she  might  have 
dwelt  with  great  effect  as  illustrations  of  her  doctrine,  have  acquired  a 
new  significance  from  events  which  have  occurred  since  she  was  taken 
from  us. 
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Among  these  I  may  especially  mention  the  influence  which  was 
exerted  by  Miss  Sellon,  and  those  who  worked  with  her,  over  the  boys  of 
Devonport  during  the  cholera.  No  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
power  of  Christian  Ladyhood  upon  the  roughest  male  natures,  is  to  be 
found  in  recent  records.  What  could  any  man's  voice  or  man's,  teach- 
ing have  done  to  awake  the  chivalry  which  was  latent  in  those  little 
ragamuffins,  and  which  came  forth  in  response  to  female  grace  and 
gentleness  ? 

No  wonder  the  story  simply  told  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Englishmen,  To  it,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  we  may  attribute 
the  unusual  sympathy  with  which  Miss  Sellon's  proposition  to  found  a 
Sisterhood  was  received  by  persons  of  various  classes  and  opinions, 
some  of  them  having  the  strongest  dislike  to  anything  which  reminded 
them  of  Romanist  or  Greek  practices.  The  favour  lasted  for  a 
while.  It  was  shaken  in  some,  by  unpleasant  reports  which  reached 
them  from  vaflous  quarters.  Many  resolutely  discredited  those 
reports,  were  determined  to  trust,  even  to  the  utmost,  a  person 
who  manifestiy  possessed  such  devotion  and  such  gifts.  If,  very 
reluctantly,  after  making  the  largest  deductions  for  pique  and  mis- 
representation, they  have  accepted  evidence  which  proves  that  the 
temptations  of  a  Lady  Abbess  to  exercise  dominion  are  not  less  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  not  less  in  the  19th  century  than  in  any  former 
century — that  the  dangers  of  a  convent  to  physical  health,  to  intel- 
lectual growth,  to  spiritual  life,  are  not  less — they  need  not  pronounce 
any  harsh  judgment  upon  the  lady  who  has  made  the  experiment 
They  may  thank  her  heartily  for  having  supplied  a  demonstration  which 
no  person  less  singularly  endowed  could  have  supplied.  She  has 
shown  what,  with  the  simplest  means,  with  the  least  possible  pretension, 
her  sex  can  accomplish  when  it  is  claiming  its  right  to  act,  even  upon 
the  most  untractable,  hopeless  members  of  the  other,  for  their  good. 
She  has  shown  what  a  person  with  eminent  abilities  for  command, 
supported  by  much  public  assistance  and  admiration,  is  not  able  to  effect 
in  producing  order,  harmony,  moral  blessing  among  the  most  manageable, 
promising,  submissive  of  her  own  sex,  when  she  withdraws  them  from  their 
natural  position,  and  endeavours  to  constitute  them  a  separate  Society. 

A  Sisterhood  called  forth  by  an  impulse  similar  to  that  which  created 
the  one  at  Devonport,  has  recently  supplied  a  great  London  Hospital 
with  nurses.  Every  report  which  I  have  heard  has  borne  witness  to  the 
fidelity  and  the  usefulness  of  their  services  :  the  medical  men,  I  under, 
stand,  ire  thoroughly  contented  with  them,  and  feel  how  much  will  be 
gained — if  not  by  substituting  voluntary  nurses  for  paid  niu^es — at  least 
by  obtaining  the  help  and  superintendence  of  ladies  who  can  direct  the 
paid  nurses  in  their  work.  Here  is  a  new  case  of  co-operation.  It 
is  a  case  in  which  another  obedience  is  substituted  for  the  conventual 
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obedience.  The  blister  is  put  on,  the  medicine  is  administered,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  the  Surgeon  or  Physician  in  the  ward,  not  according 
to  the  orders  oi  any  Lady  Abbess.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
judgment  of  any  confessor.  If  he  suggested  one  course  of  proceeding 
and  the  doctor  another,  his  course  must  be  rejected,  or  the  Sister  must 
quit  the  Hospital.  How  admirable  is  a  separate  Sisterhood  when  it 
ceases  to  be  one,  when  all  its  rules  and  maxims  are  suspended !  I  need 
not  multiply  examples,  I  believe  those  I  have  given  are  critical  ones. 
The  more  glimpses  one  gets  of  that  kind  of  life  which  Sisters — Protestant 
or  Romanist — lead  when  they  are  acting  as  uncloistered  women,  the 
more  interest  one  feels  in  it ;  the  more  one  is  sure  that  there  is  a  hidden 
life,  from  which  that  outward  life  of  charity  proceeds.  When  by  any 
chance  the  veil  is  withdrawn  from  the  cloistered  life — when  one  asks 
if  the  hidden  life  is  fAere,  the  discovery  is  not  soothing,  the  answer  is 
not  satisfactory.  We  are  glad  that  the  curtain  should  drop  again,  that 
the  secrecy  which  is  courted  should  not  be  disturbed. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  England.  I  am  loath  to  speak  of  countries 
which  I  know  only  by  hearsay,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  may 
interpret  quite  falsely.  So  far  as  their  institutions  become  portions  of 
history,  we  may  contemplate  them  as  freely  and  as  fairly  as  we 
contemplate  our  own.  Contemporary  events  and  persons  one  must 
approach  timidly ;  with  much  self-suspicion,  with  a  determination  not 
to  make  our  experiences  the  measures  of  theirs.  But  no  one  can  be 
ignorant  that  much  of  the  craving  for  Sisterhoods  among  us,  arises  from 
the  feeling  that  if  we  had  them  we  should  be  more  like  our  neighbours ; 
that  our  insular  prejudices  deprive  us  of  a  blessing  which  other  people 
possess ;  that  we  wickedly  drove  out  nuns  from  their  convents  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII. ;  that  now,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  we 
are  feehng  the  want  of  them,  and  must  get  them  back  if  we  can.  We 
are  reminded  that  Protestant  Germany  has  become  conscious  of  the 
necessity,  and  is  seeking  to  provide  for  it  We  are  asked  why,  if  France, 
after  the  storm  of  an  infidel  revolution,  has  sought  the  aid  of  Sisterhoods 
again,  we  should  think  that  they  make  too  great  demands  on  our 
religious  sympathies]  We  are  told  that  we  may  surely  trust  our 
Protestant  atmosphere,  our  free  institutions,  our  mechanical  temper,  to 
preserve  us  from  ^y  terrors  with  which  Papal  authority,  priestly 
influence,  religious  enthusiasm,  may  inspire  us. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  these  arguments.  Miss  Goodman  has, 
I  think,  proved  satisfactorily,  if  she  has  proved  nothing  else,  that 
English  Sisterhoods,  by  reason  of  that  Pibtestant  atmosphere  and 
those  free  institutions  to  which  we  turn  for  our  protection,  must  be 
left  far  more  to  themselves  than  Romanist  Sisterhoods  ever  can  be, 
and  are  therefore  liable  to  much"  more  internal  misgovemment  than 
they  are.    That  a  mechanical  temper,  and  the  creed  of  the  Stock 
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Exchange,  are  safeguards  against  any  amount  of  spiritual  delusion  or 
superstition — ^that  where  this  temper  and 'this  creed  are  prevalent  there 
is  not  almost  certain  to  be  a  violent  reaction  towards  spiritual  delusion 
and  superstition — ^and  that  women  are  not  likely  from  their  inward  and 
cordial  hatred  of  what  they  regard  as  material  and  wildly,  to  accredit 
and  propagate  such  delusions  and  superstitions — I  should  be  mote 
ready  to  believe  if  those  phenomena  which  have  been  so  ably  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  were  not  continually  forcing  themselves 
upon  us.  But  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  desire  of  Englishwomen 
as  well  as  Englishmen  to  be  more  en  rapport  with  the  mfnds  of 
foreigners  and  to  profit  by  their  wisdom,  is  in  itself  an  honest  and  laud- 
able desire.  The  violent  suppression  of  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
Protestantism  than'  the  fullest  indulgence  of  it.  We  become  bitteriy 
disgusted  with  our  own  position,  and  eager  to  change  it,  when  pious 
frauds  are  practised  upon  us,  when  our  own  evils  and  other  men's 
virtues,  are  concealed  from  us.  We  learn  to  love  that  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  that  which  has  become  a  part  of  our 
English  existence,  when  we  do  justice  to*  that  which  foreign  nations 
hold  by  the  like  tenure,  to  that  which  has  become  part  of  their 
existence.  If  we  are  zealous  in  our  efforts  to  reform  whatever  enfeebles 
us,  we  have  fellowship  with  all  reformers  abroad  who  are  striving  to  rid 
themselves  of  whatever  enfeebles  them. 

First,  then,  as  to  Protestant  Germany.  Very  recently  a  biograpl^y 
has  appeared,  beautifully  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth,  which  Mrs. 
Jameson  would  have  delighted  in,  and  which  throws  a  clear  light  upon 
the  whole  subject  Amelia  Sieveking — often  described,  and  worthily 
described  so  far  as  such  comparisons  are  of  any  use,  as  the  Mrs.  Fry 
of  Hamburgh — ^is  the  subject  of  this  admirable  sketch.  No  one  had 
ever  so  marked  a  vocation  for  the  work  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  and  a 
teaching  Sister  as  Miss  .Sieveking.  No  one  felt  the  vocation  more 
strongly  from  her  childhood  afterwards,  or  gave  herself  more  heartily 
to  it — discarding  all  temptations  which  stood  in  the  way,  yet  always 
seeking  for  guidance,  never  moving  a  step  to  gratify  her  self-will.  She 
thought  that  she  was  intended  to  form  a  Protestant  Sisterhood.  The 
opportunity  of  being  at  the  head  of  one  was  offered  her.  Pastor 
Fliedner,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard  so  much  m  connexion  irith 
Kaiserswerth,  twice  urged  her  to  come  to  him,  and  to  direct  the  institu- 
ti(m  which  he  had  founded.  But  before  this  most  tempting  offer  had 
reached  her,  Miss  Sieveking  had  learnt  that  she  could  be  far  more 
effectually  a  Sister  of  Charity  in  her  own  city,  while  she  continued  to 
fulfil  all  her  duties  to  a  mother  who  had  adopted  her,  while  she 
retained  all  her  sympathies  with  the  members  of  her  own  family,  than 
if  she  withdrew  to  a  convent.  The  vocation  was  fulfilled.  Throughout 
a  humble,  devout,  joyous  life,  she  was  showing  what  a  woman  could  do 
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to  help  and  direct  all  labours  of  wisdom  and  love.  She  was  showing 
still  m<Mre  thoroughly  how  a  woman,  if  she  is  led  by  the  true  Spirit,  may 
cast  aside  her  own  dreams  and  imaginations  of  what  is  best  for  her, 
that  she  may  know  and  do  what  is  really  best 

On  this  account  more  than  any  other,  though  it  has  a  thousand  merits, 
I  would  refer  to  this  useful  and  opportune  work.  We  hear  much  of 
vocations  in  our  day.  We  cannot  hear  too  much  of  them.  If  a  man  has 
not  a  vocation  to  be  a  divine,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  he  will  be  a  bad 
divine,  or  physician,  or  lawyer.  If  a  woman  has  not  a  vocation  to 
be  a  wif^  or  a  Sister  of  Charity,  she  will  make  a  bad  wife  or  a  bad  Sister 
of  Charity.  But  people  speak  as  if  the  vocation  determined  what  that 
is  to  which  any  man  or  woman  is  called :  as  if  the  instinct  of  the 
particular  divine,  or  physician,  or  lawyer,  or  Sbter  of  Charity,  could  lay 
down  maxims  as  to  what  is  right  or  expedient  in  any  of  those  functions. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  And  there  is  not  a  more  excellent 
corrective  of  it  than  the  discovery  that  the  very  best  people  who  have 
been  most  possessed  with  the  sense  of  a  particular  work  to  which  they 
were  destined,  have  mistaken  the  mode  in  which  this  work  was  to  be 
performed,  and  have  been  led  step  by  step  to  perceive  that  a  much  less 
novel  and  startling  course  than  that  which  they  had  marked  out  for  them- 
selves was  not  only  the  one  in  which  they  were  appointed  to  walk,  but 
the  one  which  would  best  enable  them  to  realize  the  ideal  which  had  been 
alwa3rs  set  before  them.  Let  us  then  learn  as  much  as  it  pleases  any  one  to 
tell  us,  of  Kaiserswerth  and  its  Sisters.  I  doubt  not  that  Kaiserswerth  is 
a  good  place  for  training  nurses,  and  that  any  lady  possessing  the  means 
of  obtaining  that  education,  and  endowed  with  any  of  the  gifts  with 
which  Miss  Nightingale  was  endowed,  might  as  wisely  avail  herself  of  it 
as  a  student  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  might  attend  the  lectures  of 
Liebig.  I  do  not  dispute  the  benefit  of  organisation  in  this  or  any 
work ;  I  dispute  only  the  benefit  of  organising  bodies  of  women  on  the 
principle  that  separation  from  men  makes  them  more  capable  of  work. 

But  France,  could  she  dispense  with  Sisterhoods  1  Very  possibly  not 
She  has  had  them  for  many  centuries.  As  long  as  they  continue  I  shall 
believe  there  is  a  reason  for  their  existence,  and  I  shall  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  good  coming  forth  from  them  which  will  compensate  some  of  their 
manifest  evils.  But  this  I  do  perceive ; — to  this  all  French  Literature 
bears  witness — that  there  is  in  that  country  a  notion — ^which  has  been,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  fatal  to  the  man  as  to  the  woman — ^that  the  last  is  bom  to 
be  a  religious  animal,  and  should  therefore  be  indulged  in  every  super- 
stitious taste  and  instinct ;  that  the  former  is  bom  to  think,  and  very 
probably  will  think  the  things  which  she  counts  divine — pretty, 
necessary,  and  untrue. 

Now  against  this  prevalent  kind  of  belief,  this  miserable  adjustment, 
there  has  come  forth  a  very  striking  and  practical  protest  from  the 
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quarter  in  which  we  could  have  most  wished  it  to  appear.  The 
eminent  Ultramontane  statesman,  M.  Falloux,  has  recently  published 
the  letters  of  Madame  Swetchine,  a  Russian  lady,  converted  from 
the  Greek  Church  to  Romanism,  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  life — ^which'were  passed  in  much  suflfering  and  in  the  habitual 
practice  of  devotion  and  charity — ^an  ornament  of  Parisian  society.  She 
does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  originally,  or  to  have  acquired  in 
the  country  of  her  adoption,  the  faculty  of  rapid  and  brilliant 
conversation.  Yet  the  power  which  she  exercised  over  men  of  the 
highest  intellects,  of  the  most  various  opinions — the  influence  which 
she  diffused  through  the  circles  of  which,  even  in  great  bodily  paih,  she 
continued,  almost  till  her  departure  from  the  world,  to  be  the  centre — 
the  attraction  towards  goodness  which  all  acknowledged  in  her  presence, 
are  attested  by  her  biographer  with  an  affection  which  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  our  sense  of  his  truthfulness. 

Madame  Swetchine  would  have  counted  most  of  my  countrywomen 
heretics,  me  certainly  a  very  intolerable  one,  for  trying  to  persuade 
them  that  there  is  a  nobler  life  than  the  conventual  But  I  prize  her 
example  which  lives,  more  than  her  opinions,  which  may  have  been  dis- 
solved in  a  higher  and  purpr  light  I  think  she  bore  witness  by  her  acts 
that  there  is  a  power  committed  to  women,  to  all  in  different  measures^ 
of  which  they  have  no  right  to  deprive  the  world;  from  the  loss  of  which 
all  society  must  suffer.  If  what  I  have  written  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  paper  is  true,  they  are  not  withdrawing  from  common  human  life 
that  they  may  seek  a  higher  Christian  standard.  They  are  departing 
from  that  standard.  They  are  in  fact  despairing  of  it  Such  despair 
is  very  natural ;  we  all  yield  to  it  continually.  But  it  cannot  be  put 
forward  as  a  sign  of  excellence,  or  high  aspiration.  If  they  suppose 
that  by  forming  separate  communities  they  are  bearing  testimony 
against  some  of  the  low  notions  which  are  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
let  them  understand  that  they  are  sanctioning  and  fostering  some  of 
the  lowest  of  those  notions.  That  opinion  which  I  have  attributed 
to  Frenchmen  is  making  rapid  advances  here.  The  man  is  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  scepticism ;  he  will  leave  the  woman  to  her  super- 
stition. If  that  division  is  once  established  in  England,  where  for 
centuries  there  has  been  a  testimony  against  it,  tke  effects  will  not  be 
only  such  as  are  seen  in  France  or  Italy.  There  will  be  a  far  greater 
separation  of  the  sexes  than  in  either ;  a  far  deeper  sinking  of  the  one 
into  an  unfathomable  unbelief,  of  the  other  under  the  power  of  priests 
and  confessors,  who,  as  always  is  the  case,  will  be  slaves  as  well  as 
masters,  will  learn  more  idolatry  than  they  teach. 

Should  these  words  lead  any  to  think  what  may  be  done  to  avert, 
at  least  not  to  hasten,  this  great  calamity,  their  purpose  will  be  accom- 
plished. I  knew  Mrs.  Jameson  less  than  many  readers  of  the  Victoria 
Magazine,    But  I  knew  her  enough  to  be  certain  that  she  would  not 
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have  scorned  an  attempt  practically  to  illustrate  her  principle  by  offer- 
ing such  co-operation  as  a  rough  male  hand  can  offer,  to  a  cause  that 
has  been  advocated  by  feminine  zeal  and  wisdom. 


[Note. — Long  as  this  paper  is,  I  must  add  a  few  words  to  explain 
why  I  have  passed  over  two  topics  which  are  closely  involved  with  the 
subject  of  Sisterhoods.  The  first  is  that  of  vows.  The  Sisterhoods 
which  are  now  rising  in  England  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  generally 
bound  by  vows.  Their  defenders  do  not  say  distinctly  whether  they 
think  vows  desirable.  I  preferred  therefore  to  speak  of  separate 
societies  for  women  as  such,  without  asking  what  is  done  or  not  done 
to  keep  the  members  of  them  together.  The  worth  of  the  vow 
must  depend  on  the  worth  of  the  state  which  it  upholds.  If  I 
had  been  writing  a  treatise  on  divinity,  I  should  have  explained 
why  I  hold  that  the  idea  of  the  vo^  as  the  contract  of  an  individual 
soul  to  the  celestial  Bridegroom  is  subversive  of  the  principle  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  denying  the  dignity,  annulling  the  obligations  of  other 
Christians.  If  I  had  been  writing  a  treatise  on  ethics,  I  should  have 
spoken  of  the  perilous  temptations  to  moral  sincerity  and  devotion 
which  arise  Aom  the  vow.  As  I  am  merely  writing  an  article  in  a 
Magazine,  I  am  content  to  ask  whether  English  Sisterhoods  can 
maintain  the  special  sanctity  of  the  separate  state  without  this  idea 
and  the  vow  which  is  the  expression  of  it;  whether — ^if  they  only 
defend  separation  on  grounds  of  expediency — ^the  arguments  against 
it  are  not  overwhelnung  % 

The  other  subject  is  the  present  condition  of  Charitable  Institutions 
in  England.  I  cannot  doubt  that  discontent  with  them  is  one  main 
motive  to  the  establishment  of  Sisterhoods. 

"The  benefit  club  of  mutual  flattery"  is  one  which  a  devout  and 
humble  woman  may  be  glad  to  exchange  for  the  quiet  of  a  convent. 
Certainly  I  do  not  defend  the  arrangements  of  that  club.  I  think  we 
ought  all  to  consider  most  earnestly  how  they  may  be  reformed.  To 
enter  on  so  vast  a  question  in  this  article  would  have  been  absurd. 
What  I  have  done  is  to  explain  why  the  reformation  must  be  the 
result  of  a  more  zealous  co-operation  between  the  sexes,  not  of  a  wider 
division ;  why  it  should  enlist  on  its  side  all  those  good  English  feelings 
which  rest  on  the  reverence  for  domestic  life,  and  should  only  oppose 
the  bad  English  feelings  which  treat  women  as  destined  to  thought- 
lessness and  frivolity;  why  it  should  not  be  a  galvanic  process  for 
making  dry  bones  diake  and  clatter  by  the  help  of  new  institutions 
imported  from  other  lands,  or  of  old  institutions  which  have  proved 
ineffectual  among  us ;  but  be  grounded  on  a  confession  that  the  dry 
bones  need  a  flesh  to  cover  them  and  a  spirit  to  quicken  them.] 
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A    STORY    OF   A    VOICK 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Mr.  Oldham  was  in  his  room  at  the  "Angel,''  washing  his  hands  before 
dinner,  when  ^e  singular  and  terrible  accident  happened  to  him  which 
involved  him  in  so  much  trouble.  He  and  his  party  had  arrived  late 
the  night  before,  and  as  it  was  close  upon  Commemoration,  almost 
every  room  was  occupied.  They  had  managed  to  get  a  sitting>room,  it  Is 
true,  though  with  great  trouble— a  sitting-room  labelled  in  gilt  letters 
with  the  interesting  information  that  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Hesse-Marabout  had  once  held  it  in  Serene  occupation — but  for 
bedchambers,  the  different  members  of  the  party  had  to  shift  as  they 
best  could,  some  in  the  attics,  some  in  the  wings,  wherever  a  bed  was  to 
be  had.  Mr.  Oldham,  though  rather  beyond  middle  age,  and  Stout  enough 
to  count  double,  was  unmarried,  and  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
for  him  was  a  little  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage  projecting  in 
a  quaint  way  over  the  yard  of  the  inn,  just  by  the  side  of  the  archway. 
The  "Angel"  is  an  old  house,  as  everybody  knows,  and  full  of  expe- 
dients to  make  room ;  this  little  place  was  partly  built  of  wood,  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  into  that  comer  just  for  an  emeigency ; 
it  was  indeed  so  entirely  an  accidental  structure  that  it  was  propped 
up  underneath  by  a  heavy  wooden  pillar.  If  the  weather  had  not 
been  lovely  it  would  have  been  cold  quarters ;  as  it  was,  being  a  very 
forward  summer,  the  extreme  ventilation  of  the  room  was  rather  agree- 
able than  otherwise.  Oldham  was  light-afoot  though  so  stout  a  man,  very 
goodnatured  at  bottom,  but  rather  impetuous,  and  prone  to  momentary 
ebullitions  of  temper.  He  was  washing  his  hands  for  dinner,  somewhat 
impatient  for  that  meal,  which  after  a  long  da/s  course  through 
Blenheim,  and  all  the  lions  thereabout,  was  an  event  which  he  naturally 
looked  forward  to  with  some  eagerness.  All  sorts  of  sounds  were  going 
on  in  the  yard  beneath — arrivals — departures — the  heavy  omnibus 
rolling  out  to  meet  the  train ;  and  all  the  figures  below  indistinct  in  the 
summer  twilight  "  By  Jove !  if  it  keeps  up  like  tiiis  there  will  be  little 
sleep  for  me  to-night,''  said  Mr.  Oldham,  drawing  near  the  window  with 
the  towel  still  in  his  hand ;  and  it  was  just  at  this  careless  moment  that 
f/ occurred. 

Two  people  were  talking  immediately  under  the  window.  How  it  was 
that  their  conversation  detached  itself  4rom  the  general  din,  he  never  could 
tell,  unless  it  mi^t  happen  to  be  the  very  peculiar  tone  of  one  of  the 
voices,  or  the  amount  of  passion  and  eagerness  in  their  conversation ;  they 
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were^^uarrellin^  that  is  to  say,  one  was  addressiDg  a  string  of  huiried 
reproaches  to  the  other,  who  made  little  reply,  but  who,  when  he  did 
speak,  answered  in  a  strange  spasmodic  kind  of  voice — ^a  voice  which 
seemed  to  catch  upon  spedal  words,  and  dench  the  teeth  on  them. 
This  was  all  Mr.  Oldham  heard,  ^f,  least  all  he  could  swear  to 
afterwaxds. 

"  You've  betrayed  every  one  as  ever  had  to  do  with  you,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  man  or  woman.  But  for  you  I  might  have  had  a  house  o'  my 
own  over  my  head  'stead  o'  being  a  helper  here — and  I  never  was  wise 
and  would  learn,  but  trusted  you  over  and  over  like  a  fool,  because  of  the 
drop  of  blood  that's  atween  us.  Yes :  you  may  sneer — its  base  i'me, 
as  folks  say — ^but  it's  the  same  blood,  though  I'm  a  helper  about  the 
*Angel'  stables,  and  you're — ^" 

"It  matters  nothing  what  I  am" —  said  the  other — "I've  always 
warned  you,  Jasper,  to  stick  to  your  own  business,"  and  here  the  betraying 
voice  gave  a  sudden  clench  and  grind  on  the  w<MPds ;  "  and  restrain  your 
temper.  Give  me  the  address — ^I'll  have  you  apprehended  for  kidnap- 
ping," and  the  teeth  struck  together  again  harshly,  "  if  you  don't  deliver 
up  that  child  to  me.  I  have  no  time  to  trifle,  you  can  reck-k-kon  up 
your  accounts  another  time.  Where  have  you  put  him)  Give  me 
Ae  address."  • 

"  Not  if  you  was  to  kill  me ;"  said  the  man.  "  I've  got  the  child 
safe,  poor' innocent,  and  you  sha'n't  by  hands  on  it,  no,  not  if  you 
offered  my  weight  in  gold.  I've  got  the  upper  hand  o'  you,  and  I'll  keep  it 
No,  it  shall  stay  with  me." 

"  Mind  what  you're  saying,"  said  the  other :  "  I'm  not  sc-c-crupulous. 
Give  it  up,  or — " 

"You  can  do  your  worst ;  there's  folks  about,  I  ain't  afeared  of  you," 
said  the  helper ;  and  then  Mr.  Oldham  was  about  to  put  down  his  towel 
— ^but  at  that  moment  a  low  stifled  cry,  a  heavy  dull  fall,  caught  his 
ear ;  he  threw  up  the  window,  and  having  nothing  better  at  hand,  threw 
down  the  towel  upon  the  head  of  a  man  whom  he  saw  darting  out  of 
the  archway.  "  That's  him ! "  shouted^e  excited  listener.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  the  window,  but  remembering  in  time  that  he  was 
seventeen  stone,  rushed  forth  by  the  legitimate  means  of  exit,  only  to  lose 
himself  in  the  long  dark  passage.  When  he  got  fairly  in  the  way  at  last,  he 
stumbled  against  on  A)f  hisown  party.  "Aren't  you  coming  to  dinner,  Old- 
ham ] "  cried  this  astonished  individual  "  Dinner !  it's  murder,"  exclaimed 
the  spectator  of  the  tragedy.  By  the  time  he  got  outside,  the  bystanders 
were  gathered  in  a  wondering  group  round  the  fallen  man,  asking — ^what 
was  it  f — ^who  did  it  7  as  bystanders  will.  Nobody  knew  anything  about 
the  matter.  Mr.  Oldham  dashedinto  the  midst  of  them,  charging  and 
dispersing  the  crowd  by  sheer  narive  force  and  impetus — ^"  Is  he  killed  t 
poor  fellow !  pooi  fellow  I "  cried  the  incautious  man.  *'    And  where's  that 
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confounded  scoundrel  with  the  click  in  Jiis  voice  1  It*s  him  that's  done  it 
—him  I  threw  the  towel  on — Good  Heavens !  did  you  let  him  go  ? " — He 
had  forced  his  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the  ring  beside  the  body. 
«What  did  he  do  it  with— a  knife  1"  cried  Mr.  Oldham,  "and,  God  pre- 
serve me!  there's  my  towel  all  d^bled  in  the  poor  wi'etch's  blood  !  Is 
he  dead  ]  haven't  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ? — and,  Good  Heavens !  why  did 
you  let'  the  fellow  go  ? " 

Such  was  the  babble  of  horror  and  excitement  which  this  imprudent 
man  poured  forth.  He  was  taken  up  immediately  by  a  dozen  eager  voices 
anxious  to  hear  what  he  knew ;  and  went  through  his  story  with  many 
a  wondering  interjection,  five  or  sue  times  over,  while  the  people 
about  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  doctors  and  police  were  sent  for, 
and  crazy  persons  went   off  through  the  streets  ^in  quest  of  a  man 
whom  nobody  had  seen.     Mr.  Oldham  himself  dashed  out  into  the 
road,  and  gazed  all  round  him,  first  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the 
other,  as  if  he  could,  by  the  strain  of  his  eyes,  identify  a  person  whose 
voice  alone  he  had  the  least  knowledge  of.    When  the  doctor  came, 
the  poor  man  was  discovered  to  be  breathing  his  last,  killed,  not  by 
a  knife,  as  Mr.  Oldham  supposed,  but  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  sudden 
and  extraordinary  effect  of  which,  the  wondering  surgeon  could   not 
account  for.     Mr.  Oldham,  though    he  could  not  help  feeling    now 
and  then  in  vacant  moments  a  pang  of  hunger,  thought  no  more  of 
his  dinner.     He  told  what  he  had  heard  over  again  to  everybody  who 
asked  him ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  prodigious  excitement,  indignation, 
arid  horror.   "A  gentleman,  sir — I  feel  sure  a  gentleman, by  his  voice, 
in  spite  of  that  click.   I'd  know  that  click  again  anywhere!"  said  the 
roused  and  emphatic  Briton;  and  all  the  wondering  groups  in  the  "Angel" 
who  were  disturbed  in  their  peaceful  occupations  or  enjoyments  by 
the  frightful  intelligence  of  a  murder,  were  comforted  at  the  same  time 
by  the  information  that    "  there  was  a  gentleman  as  was  a  looking 
out  of   his  window  and  see  him" — "a  gentleman  as  could  identify 
the  murderer" — "  ay,  and  won't  spare  no  pains  either,"  others  added. 
The  household  of  tiie  "Angel"  ^as  proud  of  a  witness  so  willing  and 
ready.     Even  the  horror  of  the  occurrence  was  all  but  outbalanced 
by  the  presence  of  a  spectator  who  had  been  almost  on  the  spot, 
and  had  heard  the   awful  words  preliminary  to  such  an  event.     By 
the  time  Mr.  Oldham  could  get  back  to  his  party,  he  found  them 
making   a  disconsolate  attempt  to   eat  the  cold  dinner  which  had 
been  so  tragically  interrupted.     He  had  the  glory,  but  they  only  the 
disadvantages.    Most  of  them  were  sulky,  none  S)anpathetic.    Instead 
of  the  eager  welcome  he  had  met  with  out  of  doors,  his  friends, 
who  already  knew  the  story,  receitvd  him  with  great  indifference  : 
and  did  their  best,  as  friends  should,  to  pour  cold  water  on  his 
excitement  and  lessen  his  self-importance.     "  Had  I  been  you,  Oldham, 
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I'd  have  kept  very  quiet  about  it,"  said  one :  "  it's  unpleasant  to  have 
an3rthing  to  do  with  a  murder:  ten  to  one  but  the  popular  voice 
a  dozen  years  after  this,  when  the  story  is  told,  makes  you  out  as 
the  culprit "  "  And  not  to  speak  of  that,"  said  anodier,  "  think  of  all  the 
confounded  bore!  You'll  be  detained,  for  the  inquest,  you'll  be  subpoenaed, 
you'll  be  cross-examined  by  some  brute  of  a  counsel  till  at  last  you 
really  come  to  believe  you  aid  it  yourself:  not  to  speak  of  the  loss 
of  time."  "And,  my  dear  sir,  you've  lost  flesh  already!"  said  the 
senior  of  the  party  solemnly :  they  all  gathered  round  him,  looking 
with  compassion  upon  this  public-spirited  Englishman.  "Poor  dear 
Mr.  Oldham,  I  declare  he  is  thinner,"  cried  one  little  female  spectator, 
with  something  between  a  giggle  and  a  groan.  The  poor  man  fell 
suddenly  from  his  excitement  into  a  state  of  doleful  anticipation: 
not  that  it  was  lamentable  to  ."lose  flesh,"  for  perhaps  he  had  a 
trifle  too  much  of  that  commodity;  but  the  other  penalties  thus  held 
up  over  him,  struck  his  soul  into  the  depths.  The  lines  of  his  jolly 
face  grew  limp  and  haggard.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  steal  away 
quietly  to-morrow,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it,"  he  faltered.  "  I 
am  such  an  impulsive  fool."  "Not  unless  you  wish  to  be  set  down 
as  the  murderer,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  with  amiable  promptitude. 
"In  that  case  it  would  be  better  not  to  communicate  your  intentiorf 
to  any  of  us,  in  case  we  should  be  called  upon  to  state  what  we  know," 
said  another  gravely.  "  Good  Heavens !  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
any  of  you  think  I  did  it?"  said  poor  Oldham,  driven  half  distracted — 
and  the  laughter  that  followed  this  question  was  not  much  comfort 
to  him.  He  retired  to  rest  after  a  while,  in  that  horrid  little  room, 
with  an  awful  sense  that  something  had  befallen  him,  something 
which  he  might  perhaps  never  get  clear  of,  and  the  issues  of  which-  were 
entirely  beyond  ordinary  foresight  He  slept  a  little,  but.  dreamed  more  ; 
and  groaned  in  his  disturbed  rest,  perhaps  more  painfully  haunted  by 
the  dead  man's  looks  than  the  murderer  was.  The  result  to  the 
criminal,  in  this  world  at  least,  could  only  be  hanging  at  the  worst : 
but  who  could  tell  what  unknown  tortures  it  might  involve  to  the 
innocent  witness,  who  after  all  had  so  very  little  to  testify  1 

CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Oldham,  however,  got  ofi"  better  than  he  hoped  next  day ;  very 
little  except  the  fact  of  which  there  was  another  witness,  whose  solemn 
evidence  nobody  could  dispute,  could  be  made  out  by  the  awed  and  open- 
mouthed  jurors  at  the  inquest  The  man  was  killed,  that  was  indisputable. 
The  testimony  of  the  surgeon  was  to  the  effect  that  the  blow,  though 
murderous,  could  only  have  killed  a  man  whose  health  was  already  weak 
and  precarious ;  and  Oldham  bore  his  little  bit  of  testimony  with  less 
Vol.  L  *  X 
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excitement  than  on  the  previous  night  Nothing  further  could  be  dis- 
,covered  about  the  unknown  manslayer.  The  &ct  that  he  had  a 
singular  peculiarity  in  his  voice,  was  the  only  one  that  gave  the  shghtest 
clue  by  which  he  might  be  discovered  And  the  ingenuity  of  the  public 
was  completely  at  fault  Jasper  Tyrrel,  the  murdered  man,  was  a  stranger 
known  to  nobody ;  he  had  been  at  the  ''  Angel"  as  helper  in  the  stables^ 
only  for  a  few  months.  Another  hanger-on  about  the  hotel  recollected 
vaguely  that  a  gentleman  had  inquired  after  him  some  time  before; 
somebody  in  whose  service  he  had  formerly  been,  the  man  thought;  but 
that  vague  information  was  all  that  could  be  procured.  The  only  other 
witness  was  an  elderly  hard-featured  woman,  who  had  already  claimed 
his  clothes  and  trifling  belongings  as  his  sister  and  only  relation.  This 
woman  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Oldham,  who  had  gradually  grown 
to  forget  the  possible  penalties  of  his  witness-ship,  and  had  returned  to 
his  first  eager  interest  in  the  matter.  She  was  a  woman  of  forty,  very 
meagre,  faded,  and  sombre  in  her  aspect^  but  with  a  remarkable  pair  of 
stealthy  black  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  knew  a  great  deal  more 
about  most  things  than  her  prim  and  demure  speech  acknowledged. 
The  account  she  gave  of  her  brother  was  a  very  reasonable  and  sober 
one.  She  knew  of  no  mystery  about  him,  or  reason  why  he  should  be 
murdered  by  anybody.  He  had  never  been  much  good^  poor  fellow. 
He  had  the  passion  for  betting  which  possesses,  like  a  shadow  of  the 
vice  of  their  betters,  so  many  of  his  class.  He  had  been  in  service,  he 
had  even  ^'  set  up  for  himself''  once,  a  long  time  ago — ^and  had  gradually 
sunk  to  be  helper  at  the  "  AngeL''  She  knew  no  gentleman  with  a  defect 
in  his  voice  that  had  a  spite  against  him.  ''  Nobody,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  had  any  spite  against  him ;  he  was  a  harmless  creature,"  the  woman 
said,  not  without  a  secret  touch  of  contempt  in  her  even  voice.  ^  And  as 
for  the  talk  about  a  child,  she  couldn't  but  think  as  the  gendeman 
must  ha'  been  dreaming."  This  insinuation,  Mr.  Oldham,  whose  temper 
was  none  of  the  mildest,  had  to  bear  as  he  might  He  avenged  himself 
by  jumping  at  the  conclusion  that  this  yellow  meagre  creature,  with  her 
dangerous  eyes,  knew  more  about  the  business  than  she  dared  telL  But 
that  was  all  that  could  be  made  out  at  the  inquest  Mr.  Oldham,  who 
had  lost  his  day's  pleasuring,  subsided  into  the  sitting-room  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Serene  Duchess  of  Hesse-Marabout,  and  pondered 
the  matter  in  the  glowing  afternoon ;  not  without  a  regretful  note  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  whereabouts  his  companions  might  be  ^as  now." 
Fanny  Maidstone  (who  had  observed-  last  night  that  poor  dear  Mr. 
Oldham  was  getting  thinner,)  was  an  interesting  litde  figure,  even  to  a 
man  of  seventeen  stone.  He  thought,  with  an  indignant  puflf  of  angry 
breath,  that  the  young  fellows  would  have  it  all  their  own  way  to-day, 
though  Fanny  was  a  girl  of  sense,  and  knew  that  the  mere  arbitraxy 
advantage  of  youth  did  not  count  for  much,  at  least  was  far  fitom 
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being  everything.  Mr.  Oldham  felt  better  after  he  had  quaffed  a  golden 
draught  of  beer,  which  refreshed  his  soul — ^and  then  his  thoughts 
returned  to  the  public  duty  he  had  been  performing.  That  woman — 
He  resolved  to  go  and  ask  after  her,  by  way  of  consuming  the  tin^e  tiU 
his  Mends  should  return. 

It  was  a  fortunate  idea.  In  answer  to  his  question,  he  was  shown  into 
the  housekeeper's  rooi^  where  he  found  the  sister  of  the  murdered  man. 
She  was  eagerly  inspecting  a  quantity^of  trifling  matters  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  poor  fellow's  pockets,  examining  particularly  every  scrap 
of  paper,  with  intense  stealthy  curiosity.  Mr.  Oldham  thought  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  diss^pointment  in  her  face.  ''  You  don't  find  what  you'ne 
looking  fori"  he  said. 

The  woman  looked  up  and  made  him  a  defiant  curtsey.  **  I'd  have 
been  disappointed  if  I'd  looked  for  anything  particular,"  she  said ;  **  but 
I  knew  Jasper,  poor  soul  I  too  well  for  that  Nothing  as  would  bring  a 
shilling ;  he  never  knew  how  to  buy  a  sensible  article  in  his  life.  Look 
you  here  even,  you  as  b  curious;"  and  opening  a  poor  little  greasy  purse 
lying  among  the  other  pitiful  pathetic  rubbish  which  yesterday  had 
been  the  poor  man's  personal  property,  she  shook  it  scornfully  open  to 
show  its  emptiness.  As  she  did  so  a  little  bit  of  paper,  the  merest  scrap, 
fluttered  to  the  ground.  She  made  a  wild  snatch  at  it,  but  too  late,  for 
Oldham  who  was  very  light  in  his  movements,  notwithstanding  his  size, 
had  caught  it  before  her.  "  Give  it  up  to  me  this  moment,  sir.  What 
was  his  is  mine  ^  it's  my  property.  If  you  don't  give  it  up  this  minute 
I'll  call  in  the  police,"  cried  the  woman ;  "  it's  a  memorandum  o'  prc^erty, 
that's  what  it  is ;  it's  robbing  me  o'  my  just  rights.  Give  me  back  the 
paper,  or  I'll  take  the  law  o'  you,"  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm. 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Oldham,  holding  the  prize  tight,  ''it  is  no 
memorandum  about  property ;  it  is  a  simple  address.'* 

"  And  I  tell  you  it's  w<Mth  gold  to  me,"  cried  poor  Jasper's  heir ;  then 
At  corrected  herself,  casting  murderous  looks  at  the  intruder  from  those 
dangerous  stealthy  eyes.  "  I  mean  it's  the  only  guide  he's  left  me  to  get 
my  rights,"  said  the  woman,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  felt  she  had  made  a 
false  move,  "  It's  none  of  your  business,  pr3ring  into  a  poor  man's  bits  o' 
things — espedaUy,"  she  added,  with  a  pretence  at  feeling  which  was 
wonderfully  contradicted  by  the  tearless  gleam  of  her  eyes,  "  of  a  poor 
murdered  man,  as  you  had  something  to  do  with  his  end." 

''  I  something  to  do  with  his  endl "  cried  Oldham ;  "  but  never  mind, 
I  see  you  mean  to  exasperate  me.  You  sha'n't  have  this  address.  I'll 
give  it  over  to  the  police.  I  tell  you  I  suspect  you  already ;  you  could 
tell  more  it  you  would;  it's  Providential!"  said  the  impulsive  man, 
wiping  the  moisture  of  exhaustion  from  his  brow.  ''  I  call  you  to  witness," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  the  landlord  who  had  come  in,  all  curious  of  new 
particulars,  ''that  I  won't  give  her  this,  and  that  I'm  keeping  it  for  the 
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ends  of  justice.    It^s  not  a  bit  of  use  saying  any  more.    Oh,  Coleman, 
youVe  come  back.    I  didn't  see  you  were  there." 

''  I  wish  I  had  come  back  a  little  sooner/'  said  Colemap,  as  his  stout 
friend  burst  forth  from  the  room,  leaving  the  disappointed  woman  in  a 
fuiy,  making  vain  appeals  to  the  landlord.  "  The  ends  ofjustice ! .  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean?  Are  you  going  to  make  yourself  judge  and  juiy, 
or  at  least,  public  prosecutor  1  You  seem  to  me^to  be  taking  the  whole 
case  on  your  shoulders.*  What  is  the  matter  now  1 " 
'  ''Well,  you  see,  I  suspect  that  woman,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  in  a  little 
confusion,  once  more  wiping  his  troubled  brow. 

"  Suspect  the  woman !  Well,  I  daresay.  She  is  downlooked  and  not 
satisfactory.  I*  couldn't  myself  put  her  into  a  witness-box  with  any 
peace  of  mind,"  said  his  adviser,  who  was  a  lawyer:  "but.  Good  Heavens, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  it  1  It's  not  so  pleasant  to.help  to  hang  a  man, 
I  can  tell  you,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  '  ends  ofjustice.'  What  is 
this  new  aggravation  you  have  got  into  nowl  Something  you've  found  in 
the  poor  fellow's  pockets  1  But  what  in  the  name  of  common-sense  had 
j'i7«  to  do  with  thati" 

'  Once  more  the  lines  of  Mr.  Oldham's  face  grew  limp  and  haggard.  He 
unfolded  and  spread  out  in  his  hand  the  villanous  scrap  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  in  pencil  in  the  scrawling  handwriting  of  an  un- 
educated person,  the  name  of  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington.  "Miss 
Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington,"  he  read  out,  having  now  reached  the  door 
of  the  Serene  sitting-room,  where  all  the  party  were  waiting,  impatient 
for  the  latest  intelligence.  "  Now  I  ask  anybody  here,"  cried  the 
excited  witness,  addressing  the  company,  "  whether  it's  in  the  nature  of , 
things  to  suppose  that  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington,  knows  any- 
thing about  tWs  terrible  murder,  or  whether  she's  a  person  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  villanies  of  that  woman  downstairs?  This  is  the  address 
which  that  poor  soul  would  not  give  up,  and  got  his  death  for.  There's 
something  about  an  innocent  child  that  has  to  be  kept  out  of  wicked 
hands,  and  you  ask  me  what  business  it  is  of  mine.  What  business  is 
it  of  any  man's  to  stop  wickedness  1  Here's  a  virtuous  woman  and  an 
innocent  child — " 

"  The  man's  mad,"  cried  his  friend.  "  You  know  no  more  about  the 
business  than  little  Jack  Homer.  What  is  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms,  to  jrou  f 
Give  it  up  to  the  police,  and  come  to  dinner.  If  you  go  on  like  this 
you'll  carve  out  business  for  yourself  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you're  very  rash,  Oldham,"  said  another. 
"  What's  all  this  talk  about  a  woman  and  a  child  ?  Depend  upon  it^ 
you'll  have  bother  enough  with  your  own  evidence,  without  taking 
anything  else  in  hand.  People  will  think  you  know  more  of  it  than 
you  say,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"And  these  agitations,  my  dear  fellow,  are  veiy  bad  for  your  health," 
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said  a  third  **  A  man  of  your  size  requires  to  be  cautious.  You  have 
got  a  very' queer  colour  already,  I  can  tell  you.  You'll  have  to  take 
care  of  yourself  in  this  hot  weather — ^and  don't,  for  Heaven's  sake,  drink, 
when  you're  in  that  heated  condition^  such  great  draughts  of  beer." 

"  Poor  dear  Mr.  Oldham  is  so  public-spirited :  it's  such  a  pity  he!s 
so  delicate,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  sunny  glance  of  intelligence  to  one  of 
those  light  young  fellows  who  had  made  the  best  of  his  opportimity, 
and  tlfrown  poor  Oldham  into  the  shade.  The«poor  man's  coimtenance 
sank  as  he  listened — ^he  felt  himself  arrested  as  an  accessary  before  the 
fact — ^he  felt  himself  stricken  down  with  sudden  apoplexy  as  his  friends 
delivered  their  opinions — ^he  gave  up  the  paper  mutely  to  be  taken  to 
the  police.  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington — he  took  a  quiet  oppor- 
tunity when  he  went  into  that  intolerable  little  room  to  prepare  for 
dinner,  to  write  it  down  in  his  own  pocket-book.  That,  at  least,  could 
do  nobody  any  harm. 

But  the  address  never  got  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  That  par- 
ticular one  of  the  young  fellows  to  whom  the  precious  document  had 
been  committed,  went  out  with  his  head  full  of  Fanny  Maidstone,  and 
lighting  his  cigar  as  he  went,  in  total  defiance  of  all  cautions  about 
appetite  and  the  near  approach  of  dinner,  inadvertently  used  for  that 
purpose  the  scrap  of  paper  which  had  caused  so  much  commotion : 
and  instead  of  sensibly  turning  back  and  saying  nothing  about  it, 
trudged  on  all  the  same  philosophically  to  the  police-office,  and  told 
what  had  happened.  The  inspector  who  had  charge  of  the  case  came 
down  to  the  "  Angel "  the  same  evening  to  inquire  into  it.  Then  it  was 
strange  to  find  how  entirely  everybody  had  foigotten  the  address.  No 
two  of  the  party  agreed  upon  the  name,  and  not  one  had  any  clear 
conception  of  the  place.  The  only  person  who  had  any  real  knowledge 
was  silent  as  death,  and  kept  his  hand  fast  upon  his  breast-pocket,  in 
which  he  kept  the  pocket-book  where  the  name  of  Miss  Mead,  Blos- 
soms, Beddington,  was  treasured  up  for  future  use.  He  was  badgered 
with  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  the  truth,  a  dozen  times  at  least,  was  on 
th^  eve  of  biu^ting  from  his  troubled  lips.  But  by  a  supernatural  effort 
of  self-control  he  restrained  himself.  If  Mr.  Oldham  had  a  weakness 
it  was  for  the  feebler  and  fairer  half  of  humanity.  Though  he  had 
come  to  be  nearly  fifty  without  marrying,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
susceptibility:  and  here  was  an  inducement  sufficient,  if  any  human 
inducement  could  be  sufficient,  to  make  the  goodnatured  man  hold  his 
tongue,  and  almost  to  conquer  his  propensity  for  revealing  everjrthing 
he  knew.  He  dodged  and  evaded  the  questions  addressed  to  him  with 
a  skill  which  awoke  his  fiiend  Coleman's  admiration  and  professional 
approval  "  By  Jove,  Oldham,  you  are  a  fellow  one  might  put  in  a 
witness-box  without  the  usual  certainty  of  living  to  be  ashamed  of  you  !'.' 
Coleman  said.  '<  Of  course  you  knew  all  the  time ;  whereabouts  is  it 
this,  old  woman  lives  V 
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''There  is  no  evidence  that  she  is  an  old  woman/'  said  Mr.  Oldham 
warmly;  ''  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  turned  out  to  be  un^er  five-and- 
twenty — ^which  I  think  is  the  time  of  a  woman's  loveliest  bloom/'  con- 
tinued the  artful  man,  casting  a  significant  glance  upon  Fanny 
Maidstone,  who  was  approadiing  that  climax  of  female  charms.  But 
the  young  fellow  who  had  burned  the  address  was  still  making  him* 
self  agreeable  to  Fanny.  Mr.  Oldham  continued  tartly,  ''  You  don't 
think  I  want  to  deceive-her  Majest/s  officers  of  justice,  I  hopel*^ 

*'  Oh  no,  no,"  said  Coleman,  amid  ironical  plaudits ;  and  Mr.  Oldham 
rose  very  materially  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  company,  as  a  man 
who  successfully  manages  to  conceal  what  he  is  thinking  or  feeling 
generally  does  in  English  society.  His  friends  paid  him  much  addi- 
tional deference  that  night,  because  they  were  all  tolerably  sure  that  he 
had  the  name  of  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington,  laid  up  safely 
somewhere,  and  did  not  mean  to  expose  that  unknown  woman  to  the 
cros^xaminations  of  law.  Even  Mr.  Oldham's  old  friends  showed  him 
more  respect  than  usual  on  account  of  this  gallant  piece  of  reticence. 
But  dreadful  were  the  advices  and  pr<^ostications  showered  on  his 
devoted  head.  The  party  was  to  separate  the  next  day,  and  every  man 
had  his  advice  to  offer.  One  advised  the  public-spirited  Briton  to 
hurry  off  to  France  before  he  was  subpcenaed,  and  escape  the  business 
altogether ;  another  begged  him  to  be  careful  that  he  was  not  seized 
upon  by  a  detective  and  carried  off  against  his  will,  in  pursuit  of  the 
criminal  whom  he  alone  could  identify.  But  Fanny  Maidstone  was 
the  most  cruel  of  alL  She  said, ''  I  hope  the  lady  will  turn  out  pretty, 
and  under  five-and-twenty,  Mr.  Oldham,"  with  a  saucy  little  curtsey  of 
dismissal ;  and  turned  from  her  elderly  perturbed  admirer  to  exchange 
a  smile  of  intelligence  with  the  young  fellow  who  had  made  such  good 
use  of  his  time.  Mr.  Oldham  retired  to  the  odious  little  room  which 
had  brought  him  into  all  this  trouble,  heaving  vast  sighs  of  suffering 
and  in  a  very  sentimental  mood.  "  'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's 
hour,"  sighed  the  stout  man,  like  Dick  Swiveller,  as  he  got  into  bed — 
and  lay  there  sleepless  and  feverish,  pondering  apoplexy  and  detectives 
for  an  hour  at  least — afler  which  brief  interval  he  remembered  nothing 
more  until  he  woke  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  tmder  the  provo- 
cation of  an  arrival  in  the  yard,  the  coming  in  of  the  omnibus  from  the 
morning  train — and  saw  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
pleasure  that  his  countenance  had  not  paled,  nor  his  comfortable  bulk 
diminished.  ''  I  can't  look  sentimental  whatever  I  do,"  sighed  Fanny 
Maidstone's  victim,  as  he  went  through  the  usual  processes  of  the 
toilette — ^but,  after  aH,  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  finding  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  able  to  set  all  evil  auguries  about  his  health  at 
defiance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


When  the  party  separated,  Mr.  Oldham  went  home;  it  had  been 
rather  an  eventAil  journey  to  him.  He  went  back  to  his  snug  littlp 
bachelor's  residence  at  Fulham,  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance  yet 
importance,  and  a  consciousness  that  justice  and  the  world  in  general 
could  tio  longer  go  on  without  him.  He  felt  reluctant  to  go  far  from 
home  for  the  first  week  or  two,  and  left  word  particularly  with  his 
housekeeper  where  he  meant  to  go  to  when  he  drove  into  town,  in 
case  he  should  be  wanted  And  it  was  rather  surprising,  almost  in  fact 
disappointing,  to  the  excellent  man  to  find  that  he  was  not  wanted,  and 
that  having  once  heard  his  story  fully,  justice  did  not  at  present  insist 
upon  having  anything  more  to  do  with  him;  the  chance  scraps  of 
comment  in  the  papers,  and  intimations  that  no  clue  had  as  yet  been 
found  to  the  criminal,  gradually  let  down  the  momentary  excitement  of 
the  public,  and  though  time  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  witness  of 
the  tragedy,  it  was  with  something  like  disappointment  that  he  found 
week  after  week  pass  by  without  anything  happening  which  had  the 
least  connexion  with  the  matter.  After  all  the  evil  auguries  of  his 
fiiends,  and  the  importance  with  which  these  prognostications  had  ' 
invested  him,  to  find  nothing  at  all  come  of  it  was  a  littte  humbling  to 
Mr.  Oldham.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  peihaps  it  might  be  one  thing,  which 
also  was  disappointing  and  annoying  in  its  way.  The  young  fellow  who 
had  it  all  his  own  way  that  day  of  the  inquest,  never  lost  the  ground  he 
had  gained,  and  in  less  than  three  months  Mr.  Oldham  was  invited  to 
Fanny  Maidstone's  marriage.  He  bore  it  very  well  on  the  whole,  for 
hearts  are  seldom  broken  when  they  are  contained  within  a  body  which 
weighs  seventeen  stone,  but  still  he  felt  it;  indirectly  it  proceeded 
from  the  frightful  event  which  had  interrupted  his  calm.  But  for  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  that  day  at  Iffley  when  the  elderly  wooer 
was  out  of  the  way,  who  could  say  that  a  totally  different  conclu* 
aon  might  not  have  come  to  the  little  romance  I  As  it  was,  nothing 
could  be  done  but  to  ''grin  and  bear  it,''  which  characteristic  piece  of 
English  philosophy  Mr.  Oldham  accordingly  adopted.  The  marriage 
took  place  at  Richmond,  where  the  Maidstones  lived  It  was  a  lovely 
September  evening,  when  all  being  over,  he  impinned  the  favour  from 
his  coat,  and  with  a  light  step  but  a  heavy  heart,  heaving  some  huge 
sighs  into  the  pleasant  twilight,  went  to  the  railway  station  to  return  to 
town.  He  had  driven  from  Fulham  in  the  morning,  but  had  an 
engagement,  as  it  happened,  with  some  of  the  few  lonely  individuals  then 
remaining  in  London,  for  that  evening,  and  had  resolved  to  go  up  by 
railway.  Sauntering  languidly  among  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  Mr. 
Oldham  awaited  the  train  which  was  just  then  expected.    He  was 
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thinking,  if  anybody  had  asked  him  the  question,  about  nothing  in 
particular ;  perhaps  musing  over  the  perversity  of  things  in  general,  and 
of  young  women  and  Fanny  Maidstone  in  particular.  Her  name  now 
was  Mrs.  Smith.  Mrs.  Algernon  Smith  it  is  true,  but  still  Mrs.  Smith 
lost  in  an  undistinguishable  crowd  of  Mrs.  Smiths  out  of  which  there 
never  would  be  any  possibility  of  identifying  her.  Well !  it  was  a  kind 
of  vague  consolation  to  feel  that  in  that  respect  at  least  she  might  have 
done  better.  'Mg.  Oldham  heaved  a  great  sigh  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage  to  enter :  just  at  that  moment  a  sudden  gust  of 
talking  came  to  his  ear  from  the  next  compartment,  where  some  sporting 
men  -  coming  up  from  Epsom  were  putting  all  railway  laws  at  utter 
defiance  and  smoking  openly.  What  the  others  said,  Mr.  Oldham 
neither  heard  nor  cared ;  but  through  the  hum  of  different  tongues,  he 
heard  the  clash  and'grind  of  the  teeth,  the  strange  jar  of  the  voice  which 
he  had  heard  but  once  before  in  his  life.  "I  don't  reck-k-ollect 
anything  about  it,"  it  said.  Mr.  Oldham  woke  up  out  of  his  musing 
with  a  sudden  start  He  fell  back  from  the  carriage  he  had  half 
entered  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  next 
division.  "  No  room  here,"  "  quite  full  here,"  said  one  after  another  of 
the  occupants,  with  that  instinctive  jealousy  of  a  new  travelling 
companion  which  is  common  to  the  English  traveller.  Mr.  Oldham 
appealed  to  the'guard,  and  insisted  upon  getting  in.  ''  I  want  to  smoke 
my  cigar,"  said  the  unfortunate  man,  who  never  could  smoke  a  dgar  in 
his  life.  "  Don't  allow  smoking  in  the  carriages,"  said  that  functionary^ 
<'  plenty  of  room,  sir,  in  the  next  compartment"  The  precious  moments 
ran  on,  while  Mr.  Oldham  in  his  bridal  costume  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  carriage  which  all  the  occupants  by  a  simultaneous  impulse  were 
defending.  He  grew  excited  about  it,  like  a  true  Englishman.  '*  There's 
a  vacant  seat,  and  here's  my  ticket,  and  I  have  a  right  to  any  seat  in  the 
train  I  choose,"  he  said,  keeping  an  anxious  ear  upon  his  opponents 
inside.  They  seemed  to  be  all  talking  at  once,  Mr.  Oldham  thought, 
but  .there  was  no  second  sound  of  the  voice.  '  Could  it  be  in  another 
carriage  after  all  ?  He  fell  back  for  an  instant  to  listen,  and  in  that 
instant  was  hustled  into  the  next  compartment  by  a  watchful  porter. 
He  went  up  to  town  with  his  head  out  of  window  all  the  way,  not 
without  serious  damage  to  his  eyes  from  dust  and  flying  cinders. 
When  they  reached  town  he  was  the  first  to  jump  out,  while  the  train 
was  still  in  motion ;  he  watched  every  man  out  of  that  next  carriage,  he 
followed  their  noisy  progress  to  the  cabs  in  which  they  drove  away  in  pairs  - 
he  could  scarcely  be  deceived  this  time.  He  felt  sure  every  qne  of  them 
had  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  certainly  not  among  them ;  and  so  with  a 
sense  of  having  missed  his  chance,  he  was  at  lengtR  reluctantly 
ccHnpelled  tp  get  into  the  last  lingering  Hansom  and  leave  the  station. 
At  his  friend's  where  he  was  going,  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else  all  the 
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night  What  could  it  be — delusion  1  Or  could  the  culprit  have  taken  fright 
at  his  persistent  attempt  to  enter,  and  disguised  his  voice,  or  kept  silent  1 
The  lingering  solitaries  who  abode  like  anchorites  in  the  desert,  in  the 
London  of  September,  thought  poor  Oldham  a  bore  that  night  "  He 
does  nothing  but  talk  of  that  confounded  murder  of  his — I  suppose  he 
must  have  done  it  himself/'  said  his  fatigued  host ;  and  the  other  languid 
guests  voted 'the  stout  man  a  nuisance.  He  drove  home  to  Fulham 
with  the  voice  ringing  in  his  ears,  never  able  to  get  rid  bf  it  It  was  the 
beginning  of  his  troubles. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

This  strange  accident  brought  back  in  all  its  first  vigour  Mr.  Oldham's 
excitement  He  went  about  next  day  with  open  .ears,  listening  like  a 
virtuous  eavesdropper  to  every  scrap  of  conversation  he  could  pick-up  in 
the  streets.  The  voice  pursued  him  j  he  made  a  little  expedition  to 
TattersalFs  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  of  his  fellow-travellers  of  the 
evening  in  that  classic  resort  He*  drove  the  few  men  who  dropped 
disconsolately  during  the  afternoon  into  his  deserted  club,  half  mad 
with  his  talk.  In  short,  he  did  all  he  could  to  nourish  to  the  length  of 
an  active  conspiracy  the  smouldering  anxiety  which  began  to  arise 
among  his  friends  to  have  him  arrested  and  hanged  for  this  endless 
murder ;  and  try  whether  it  was  possible  by  such  a  violent  remedy  to 
have  done  with  it  When  he  tired  of  these  occupations,  Mr.  Oldham 
went  back  again  to  Fulham,  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  anything  had 
happened.  It  was,  however,  a  very  mild  and  commonplace  sort  of 
incident  which  had  come  to  pass  during  his  abse/ice.  Two  ladies  had 
called,  his  housekeeper  told  him,  two  ladies  who  would  not  leave  their 
names,  but  would  call  again  to-morrow  morning, — "  I  think  it's  some  of 
them  as  are  always  a  collecting  for  somethink ! "  said  Mrs.  Stocks  • 
**not  as  I  can  ever  remember  to 'have  set  eyes  on  them  before,  but 
there's  always  new  folks  a  coming  to  a  place  as  is  near  town."  Mr. 
Oldham,  however,  had  no  faith  in  this  hypothesis,  fle  could  not  think 
of  anything  that  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  his 
present  anxietyl  They  must  have  something  to  do  with  it,  though  he 
could  not  tell  what  Certainly  up  to  this  moment  no  lady  had  appeared 
to  be  involved  in  this  dreadful  business ;  but  Mr.  Oldham  was  discrimi- 
nating enough  to  know  that  women  are  mixed  up  with  most  things  in 
this  world,  and  old  bachelor  enough  to  say  that  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  all  mischief;  certainly  thes^  unknown  visitors  must  have 
something  to  do  with  it  He  waited  in,  in  the  morning,  in  rather  solemn 
state,  having  bestowed  more  pains  on  his  dress,  and  brushed  his  hair 
more  carefully  than  usual  Whatever  they  might  happen  to  be,  they 
were  women,  and  a  man  owed  it  to  himself  to  look  as  respectable  as 
pos^ble  in  presence  of  such  visitors.    When  he  had  seated  himself  in 
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his  library  after  breakfast  to  wait  for  them,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
address  in  his  pocket-book,  and  taking  it  out  read  it  over.  Mis^ 
Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington — a  fragrant,  honeyed  name,  the  very 
sound  of  which  would  beguile  the  bees  and  butterflies,— could  it  be  she 
who  was  coming  to  see  him,  and  if  it  was,  what  could  she  want!  He 
still  had  the  pocket-book  in  his  hand,  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  had  only  time  to  put  it  up  hastily,  when  his  housekeeper 
announced  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  showed  the  two  ladies 
into  his  bachelor  room. 

One  of  them  was  a  young  widow,  in  deep  crape  and  sombre  veil ; 
the  other  a  hearty,  cheerful,  middle-aged  woman,  in  moderate  coloufs, 
which  looked  bright  against  the  black.  The  first  sat  down  timidly  on 
the  seat  Mr.  Oldham  offered  her,  and  put  back  her  veil  from  a  pale, 
anxious,  frightened,  but  still  pretty  face.  The  other  drew  forward  a 
chair  for  herself  to  the  table,  and  faced  the  master  of  the  house  with 
composure.  They  had  not  exactly  the  air  (tf  ladies — at  least  the  elder 
sister  did  not  possess  that  indescfibable  aspect ;  she  looked  a  ready, 
prompt,  good-humoured  woman  of  business.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Oldham 
thought,  with  some  disappointment,  it  was  only  about  subscriptions, 
after  alL 

''We  came  to  ask  you  about  that  dreadful  thing  that  happened  at 
the  '  Angel '; "  said  the  elder  of  the  two  :  "I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  take  it 
amiss,  though  we  are  strangers;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  something 
mentioned  in  the  papers  about  a  lost  child,  and  my  sister  has  lost  her 
child,  and  we  thought  it  just  possible  it  might  be  the  same.  If  you 
wouldn't  mind  telling  us  what  you  knowl" 

"Did  Mrs. — the  lady — ^your  sister,  live  in  that  quarter?"  said 
Oldham,  a  little  confused,  turning  his  eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
not  knowing  exactly  which  to  address. 

"Well  no — I  can't  say  she  did;  but  so  far  as  we  know  she's  got  a 
cunning  enemy  to  deal  with,  the  cunningest  I  ever  heard  of;"  said  the 
elder  woman.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,- my  sister  married  a  good 
deal  above  her  station ;  we  were  well-to-do,  but  weren't  gentlefolks — " 

"  Oh  Mary,  never  mind  about  that,  let  us  first  hear  about  the  child — 
if  the  gentleman  knows  anything  about  my  child ! "  said  the  widow, 
clasping  her  hands.  * 

"To  be  sure,  deai,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  other ;  "  she  married  above  her 
station  as  I  say,  and  her  husband's  dead,  poor  fellow,  and  it's  come  to  a 
trials  which  I  daresay  you  have  seen  in  the  papers.  His  father  wanted  to 
take  the  baby  out  of  her  hands,  you  know,  and  she  wouldn't  give  it  up, 
and  the  Chancellor  wouldn't  taJce  it  from  her.  It's  Lambert  versus 
Lambert,  as  I  daresay  you've  seen  in  the  papers.  Heli  Sir  Joseph 
Lambert,  you  know ;  and  since  it  was  given  in  her  favour  her  child's  dis- 
appeared. We're  all  of  the  opinion  it's  been  stolen  by  its  grand&then 
I  don't  know,  for  my  own  part,  how  the  murder  can   have   to  do 
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with  it;  but  if  you  have  heard  anything  about  the  child,  please,  sir,  to 
let  us  hear." 

The  poor  little  widow,  whose  veil  always  dropped  over  her  frightened 
face  and  had  to  be  put  back,  again  clasped  her  hands  in  supplication. 
Mr.  Oldham  was  much  moved — he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  heard,  but  that  was  not  much,"  he  said.  "  The 
murderer  said,  *  Give  up  the  address — tell  me  where  the  child, is' — ^and 
the  man  who  was  killed  refused.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,"  said  Mr. 
Oldham  with  candour,  "  it  is  wrong  to  say  the  murderer,  for  it  might  be 
only  manslaughter.  The  poor  man  said,  '  I've  got  the  child  safe,  poor 
innocent,  and  you  sha'n't  lay  hands  upon  it — not  if  you  offered  its 
weight  in  gold ' — ^and  that  was  apparently  the  reason  of  the  sudden 
blow.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  about  the  man  you  suspect 
•—has  he — anything  particular — about  his  voice  V 

**  Sir  Joseph  )  Oh  bless  you,  my  poor  sister  never  saw  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Forrester ;  ''  he  wouldn't  look  at  Mr.  Lambert,  nor  so  much  as 
receive  his  letters  after  he  married  poor  Ellen — '* 

**  Mary !"  said  the  litde  widow  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance — ^''but  oh, 
sir,  what  more  was  there  about  the  child ) " 

"  Well — nothing  more — '*  said  Mr.  Oldham,  in  some  confusion — ^then 
he  paused  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  mentally  made  up  his 
mind  that  women  were  never  to  be  trusted  with  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  secret  It  was  rather  strange,  too,  that  he  should  take  so  much 
involuntary  interest  in  preserving  this  unknown  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms, 
Beddington,  from  annoyance.  ''  Nothing  more,"  repeated  the  troubled 
man.  Here  the  poor  little  widow  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears — ^she  had 
been  watching  his  eye,  his  looks,  every  movement  he  made ;  evidently 
some  hope  had  been  rising  in  her  mind.  She  sank  back  in  her  chair 
in  an  utter  prostration  and  hopelessness  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
goodnatured  man.  "  Oh,  Mary,  take  me  away,  take  me  away !  I  don't 
care  where  I  go  to  now — ^I  shall  never  find  my  child  I"  said  the  poor 
little  heartbroken  souL  Mr.  Oldham  hastened  away  to  bring  her  a 
glass  of  wafer,  quite  overpowered  with  sympathy.  "  Poor  little  woman," 
he  said  to  himself-^and  sending  his  housekeeper  in  with  the  water, 
went  to  the  cellar  himself  to  bring  up  a  bottle  of  rare  Tokay  on  which 
he  greatly  prided  himself.  When  he  got  back  with  the  wine,  she  was 
tying  her  bonnet-strings  again  and  preparing  to  depart  "I  am  sure 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  cheerful  sister,  whose  ruddy 
countenance  was  overcast  in  sympathy.  "  Ellen,  dear,  say  so  yourself; 
—and  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble:  but  you  see  ifs 
her  only  child — and  she  came  back  from  Pau  all  this  way  when  she 
saw  it  in  the  t>apers  about  there  being  a  child  mentioned.  Poor  dear  I 
Don't  fret,  Ellen  darling,  you'll  find  him  yet ;  a  child  can't  be  hidden 
away  like  a  watch  or  apiece  of  money— and  I  am  sure,  sir,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you." 
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'<  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  who  had  been  drawing  the  cork 
of  his  precious  bottle.  He  went  and  closed  the  door,  and  made  sure  Mrs. 
Stocks  was  out  of  hearing  r  "  Stay  a  moment  To  tell  you  the  truth  I 
have  a  clue,  I  think  I  have 'a  clue  to  the — ^the  lady  with  whom 
this  poor  murdered  man  deposited  the  child.  It  may  be  fancy, 
but  I  think — I  can't  help  thinking  I  have  a  clue ;— wait  a  little,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  poor  mother,  who  had  started  into  immediate  excitement, 
"wait  a  little,"  he  continued,  retreating  and  waving  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Forrester,  the  sister,  who  was  advancing  upon  him.  "  It  may  be  all  fancy, 
but  still  I  imagine  I  have  a  clue.  There  was  an  address  ^ound  of  a 
lady — upon  my  word  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  it  may  be  all 
nonsense — but  I  did  make  a  note  of  the  address." 

"  Wliere  is  it — ^where  is  it  1  Oh,  even  suppose  it's  a  disappointment, 
it's  a  comfort  to  her  poor  mind  to  feel  that  she  is  doing  something!"  said 
the  sister,  while  the  widow  merely  again  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
at  him  with  eyes  of  tearful  supplication — "  after  all,  you  know;  it  might 
be  Ellen's  child  as^well  as  another,  and  Sir  Joseph,  by  all  we  can 
hear,  is  bad  enough  for  an3rthing — ^and  oh,  sir,  if  you  will  take  pity  upon 
us,  tell  us  where  it  is  1" 

Once  more,  Mr.  Oldham  looked  at  the  agitated  women  before  him. 
To  give  them  the  address  was  easy  enough,  but  then  how  if  it  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  police  people,  from  whom  all  this  time  he  had  been  defending 
the  unknown  Miss  Mead  ?  It  was  as  good  as  publishing  it  at  once  in 
the  papers  to  give  it  to  these  women.  Besides,  he  did  not  like  to  let 
this  matter  out  of  his  own  hands.  He  could  not  explain  to  himself  his 
reluctance  about  it  Never  was  a  goodnatured  man  in  a  greater  strait 
He  could  not  withhold  a  scrap  of  comfort,  however  problematical,  from 
the  poor  little  weeping  mother:  and  what  was  he  to  dol  At  last 
he  propounded  the  only  expedient  possible,  as  he  offered  the  agitated 
widow  that  glass  of  Tokay. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  "I'll  go  myself  and 
inquire  into  it  I  couldn't  give  you  the  address — it  would,  be  a  kind 
of— breach  of  trust,  you  see.  I  couldn't  do  it,  but  if  you  will  trust  me, 
and  come  back — ^say  in  a  fortnight — that  is  in  a  week — I  mean — ^well, 
perhaps  the  day  after  to-morrow — I'll  go  myself  and  inquire  into  it  I 
will  really — I  give  you  my  word.  But,"  said  the  impulsive  man, 
holding  up  his  ha^d  to  stay  the  torrent  of  thanks  which  began  to  be 
poured  forth  upon  him  ;  "  don't  hope  too  much,  it  may  be  all  fancy ; 
indeed  the  chances  are  it  is  all  fancy  ;  nothing  may  come  of  it ;  how- 
ever, if  you'll  trust  me  I'll  make  the  fullest  inquiries.  You  must  give 
me  some  particulars,  however,  about  the  child — ^what  it  looks  like  and 
how  it  was  dressed,  and  so  on — and  how  old  it  is,  and  what  is  its  name. 
I  suppose  there  might  be  a  chance  of  my  recognising  it,"  said  Mr. 
Oldham  doubtfully,  looking  in  the  face  of  his  elder  visitor  with  a 
certain  helplessness,  "  if  I  was  told  all  that  ? " 
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"  Oh,  bless  you,  a  man  never  can  tell  one  baby  from  another — if  I 
were  to  go  with  you  1  perhaps,"  said  that  sensible  woman — "  No  1 — 
well,  if  you  have  reasons  against  it,  it's  not  our  part  to  say  a  word 
when  you  are  taking  so  much  trouble.  Oh,  we  can  tell  you  every  particu- 
lar about  the  darling  !  Ellen,  rouse  up,  dear,  and  tell  the  gentleman, 
since  he  is  so  very  good.  He'll  be  two  years  old  if  he  lives  till  the 
fifteenth  of  next  month — and  he's  the  sweetest  little  angel  you  ever  set 
eyes  on.  He  has  blue  eyes,  aiS  beautiful  curling  hair,  like  gold,  and — ** 

But  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  record  the  catalogue  of  baby 
charms  that  followed.  Poor  Mr.  Oldham  made  vain  attempts  to  note 
them  down  in  his  pocket-book — ^beside  Miss  Mead's  name — ^but  soon 
got  utterly  bewildered,  and  came  to  a  pause  in  hopeless  confusion. 
"  All  babies  have  blue  eyes,"  said  the  puzzled  bachelor.  "  Two  years 
old,  name  Charlie — knew  his  name  as  well  as  anything — could  say 
Mamma,  and  doggie,  and — ^yes,  I  think  that'll  do.  Wore  a  white  frock 
and  a — ^what]  braided  French-grey  pelisse — ^what's  French-grey  1 — 
never  mind,  I  daresay  that  will  do.  It's  a  good  way  off,"  said  Mr. 
Oldham,  with  a  faint  remonstrance  in  his  voice,  "  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow  is  a  very  short  time  to  give  me.  What  did  the  poor  lady 
say  1 — it's  a  very  long  time  to  her  1 — ^ah  yes,  I  daresay  it  is — I  have  no 
doubt  it  is.  Her  only  child  did  you  say  ]  My  dear  Madam,"  said  the 
good-hearted  and  impulsive  man,  "  I'll  do  my  best  for  you,  don't  be 
afraid.  If  there's  a  baby  to  be  had  I'll  bring  it ;  but  don't  build  too 
much  on  it,  either,"  he  added  with  an  effort  to  tone  down  the  excite- 
ment of  the  party  in  general,  "  Its  very  likely  nothing  will  come  of  it 
It  may  be  all  a  mistake  for  anything  I  can  tell.  You  must  not  put  too 
much  faith  in  me." 

"Ohi  sir,  I  will  pray  for  you  all  my  life!"  said  the  poor  little  widow, 
following  her  buxom  sister,  a  forlorn  little  black  figure,  through  Mr. 
Oldham's  sunny  garden  to  the  cab  which  waited  outside.  He  stood 
looking  after  them  with  quite  a  generous  excitement  in  his  kind  heart 
*.*  Poor  little  soul !  I  daresay  if  I  picked  up  a  baby  anywhere,  and 
dressed  it  in — ^what  did  she  call  it  1 — French  blue  ? — she'd  never  know 
the  difference,"  said  the  ignorant  man.  "  Good  heavens  !  what's  that  1" 
Mr.  Oldham  rushed  to  his  garden  gate  and  threw  it  wildly  open — he 
looked  up  and  down  the  quiet  sunny  road,  and  could  not  see  a  soul  stirring 
except  the  butcher  and  the  baker  briskly  circulating  Jrom  door  to  door. 
"  You,  fellow,  what  was  that  you  were  saying  1"  said  the  excited  listener, 
poimcing  upon  that  last  peaceful  functionary,  as  he  came  by  floury  and 
cheerful,  with  his  basket  on  his  arm.  The  indignant  youth  naturally 
replied  in  choice  cockney  with  fluent  utterance — so  did  the  butcher  boy, 
who  came  up  immediately  with  lively  interest  Could  it  be  the 
cabman,  could  it  be  something  in  the  air— or  where  in  the  name  of 
everytlung  wonderful  had  it  come  from?  the  mocking,  teasing, 
momentary  sound  of  that  diabolical  voice ! 


3i« 


GLORY  AND   BEAUTY. 


Two  wandered  where  the  waves  had  been  that  day, 

Over  the  shining  sand ;  the  shifting  sea 

Rolled  back  before  them,  making  them  a  way 

To  walk  the  ocean  floor  exultingly. 

A  pearl,  a  rainbow  gem,  becomes  each  one 

Of  the  bruised  shells  their  glistening  path  that  paves ; 

While  round  and  rqund  them  swims  the  sinking  sun 

Flashed  from  the  swaying  mirrors  of  the  waves, 

And  these  two  souls  bum  with  a  living  glow. 

Not  from  those  flooding  splendours  caught,  but  lit 

At  their  eternal  source — ^He  utters  it. 

Saying,  ^  If  I  loved  not,  I  could  not  know 

The  me&ing  of  the  glory  which  I  see ; 

But  as  I  love,  so  would  I  shine  for  thee." 


II. 

Soft  blue'and  grey,  soft  grey  and  misty  blue 
Is  sea  and  sky  from  circle  unto  cope ; 
And  the  twin  colours  mingle  in  one  hue, 
Tender  and  dim  like  flowers  of  heliotrope.* 
The  hills  are  hid,  or  seem  but  darker  clouds, 
A  veil  of  shadow  falling  to  their  feet — 
Each  lovely  line  the  folding  darkness  shrouds. 
And  melts  the  verge  where  doud  and  billow  meet. 
Then  after  silence,  the  Beloved  spake, 
''See'st  thou  this  soul  of  beauty,  which  I  see 
lie  perfect,  at  the  touch  of  light  to  wake ! 
^Tis  thus  I  would  be  beautiful  for  thee ; 
That  thou  shouldst  make  my  life  uncoloured  thine 
And  light  it  by  thine  own,  and  bid  it  shine." 

IsACiuxa 
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LINDISFARN  CHASK 

CHAPTER  X. 

AT  DINNER,  AND  AFTERWARDS. 

It  was  somewhat  contrary  to  rule ;  but  the  head  of  the  table  at  the 
Chase  was  always  occupied  by  Miss  Immy.  It  was  so  for  that  good 
old  conservative  reason,  that  it  always  had  been  so  from  time  immemo- 
rial And  the  arrangement  was  a  good  one  under  the  circumstances 
on  one  account  at  all  events,  that  it  obviated  any  difficulty  as  to  the 
question  to  which  of  the  twin  Lindisfam  lasses  should  be  assigned  that 
post  of  honour.  So  Miss  Immy  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  the 
Canon  on  her  right  and  the  old  banker  on  her  left  hand,  exactly  as  she 
had  done  on  many  a  previous  occasion.  And  next  to  Dr.  Lindisfam  of 
course  sat  Margaret  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Squire  was  Lady 
Famleigh,  and  opposite  to  her  Miss  Merriton,  with  Fred  Falconer  by 
her  side.  One  place  therefore  remained  vacant  between  him  and 
Margaret  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  to  the  right  of  the  Squire, 
-^,  that  is  to  say,  next  to  old  Mr.  Falconer,  sat  Kate,  with  Captain 
Ellingham  on  the  other  side  of  her.  So  that  on  this  side  of  the  table 
also  there  remained  one  vacant  place  between  Ellingham  and  Lady 
Famleigh ;  and  all  the  party  were  seated  exc^t  the  two  luckless 
unmated  [cavaliers,  Merriton  and  Mr.  Mat  It  was  an  anxious  moment 
for  Margaret,  while  it  remained  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  unseated 
ones  would  find  his  place  on  her  side  and  which  of  them  on  the  other. 
Had  she  found  herself  between  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Mat,  the  swelling 
indignation  at  her  gentle  heart  must  have  brimmed  over  at  the  eyes. 
She  had  already  suffered  from  fate  almost  as  much  as  she  could  bear ; 
and  had  endured  it  Vith  the  smiles  of  a  red  Indian  at  the  stake. 

As  it  was  she  was  rewarded  for  her  heroism.  Of  the  two  places  that 
remained  unfilled  when  Merriton  and  Mr.  Mat  entered  the  room 
together,  closing  the  procession  from  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Mat  saw  at 
a  glance  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attached  to  each  of  them ; — 
and  like  an  old  soldier  lost  no  time  in  seizing  on  that  which  pleased 
him  best  Mr.  Merriton,  even  if  he  had  had  any  preferences  on  the 
subject,  was  far  too  shy  and  nervous  to  have  acted  with  promptitude  for 
the  gratification  of  them.  Mr.  Mat  had  the  choice  therefore  of  a  place 
between  Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham,  or  one  between 
Margaret  and  Fred  Falconer ;  and  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  Mr. 
Mat  had  got  no  further  yet  as  regarded  Margaret,  than  the  unwilling 
admission  to  himself  that  she  did  not  zem  like  a  Lindisfam  lass,  and  the 
Reeling  that  he  could  not  quite  make  her  out  But  Mr.  Freddy 
Falconer  was  his  abomination.  On  the  other  hand  Lady  Famleigh  was 
a  great  &yomite  of  hisy  and  she  always  made  much  of  Mr.  Mat ;  while 
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of  Captain  EUingham  he  had  liked  well  enough  what  little  he  had  seen 
of  him  during  their  short  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  before  the 
other  guests  had  arrived. 

So  Mr.  Mat  slipped  round  the  table  to  the  vacant  place  on  the  side 
opposite  the  door  of  the  room,  before  Mr.  Merriton  had  time  to  see 
where  there  was  any  place  for  him  at  all;  and  Margaret  was  made 
happy  by  finding  the  evidently  "eligible"  Mr.  Merriton  by  her 
side. 

If  only  she  could  have  changed  places  with  him !  She  would  then 
have  been  what  the  moralist  tells  us  nobody  is, — €ibomniparte  beata — 
with  Merriton  on  one  side  and  Freddy  Falconer  on  the  other!  That 
was  what  she  would  have  liked,  if  she  could  have  had  it  all  her  own 
way.  She  would  have  preferred,  too,  if  she  could  not  have  both  those 
good  things,  to  have  had  Fred  Falconer  by  her  side,  rather  than  Mr. 
Merriton.  She  had  not,  it  is  true,  any  accurate  data  of  the  kind  which 
alone  ought  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  well-brought-up  and  thoroughly 
prudent  young  lady  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  Fred  Falconer  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  banker.  Mr.  Merriton  was  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  who 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  rich  also,  and  had  just  bought  an  estate. 
It  was  impossible  to  say.  It  was  a  case  of  doubt,  in  which  it  was  per- 
fectly permissible  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  influenced  by  mere  personal 
inclination,  and  Margaret  felt  far  more  inclined  to  like  Falconer.  To 
her  thinking  he  was  out  of  all  comparison  the  handsomer  man  of  the 
two ;  and  Uien  he  had  Vusage  du  monde^  as  she  said  in  discussing  the 
matter  afterwards  with  her  sister. 

Nevertheless  she  was  tolerably  well  contented  with  the  goods  the 
gods  had  provided  her  in  young  Merriton.  Things  had  looked  much 
worse  !  \Vhat  would  it  have  been,  if  she  had  been,  as  seemed  at  one 
moment  so  likely,  shut  up  between  her  uncle  and  Mi".  Mat  1  And  then 
an  Impartial  consideration  of  the  entire  situation  required  that  much 
weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  position  of  the  rival  forces  on  the  battle 
field.  And  with  this  she  was  tolerably  contented.  If  she  could  not 
have  the  incomparable  Frederick,  it  was  far  better  that  he  should  be  given 
up  to  that  absurd  and  childish-looking  Miss  Merriton  than  to  ICate ; — 
especially  bearing  in  mind  those  hints  that  had  fallen  from  Lady  Fam- 
leigh  on  the  subject!  She  admitted  to  herself,  that  she  could  not 
have  managed  Kate's  place  better,  if  the  arrangement  had  been  Icfi 
entirely  to  her  own  discretion.  She  was  separated  by  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  table  from  Fred  Falconer ;  and  was  between  his 
father,  and  that  disagreeable-looking  Captain  Ellingham,  who  was  of  no 
use,  but  might  possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  making  Falconer  jealous. 
Margaret  was  also  well  pleased  to  be  placed  at  a  good  distance  from^ 
Lady  Famleigh. 

"  You  would  not  have  had  such  a  fish  as  that,  Mr.  Lindisfam,  I  can 
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tell  you/'  said  Miss  Immy,  as  the  Canon  began  to  cut  up  the  turbot, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  brother  antiquary  opposite,  who  jealously 
observed  the  distribution  of  the  dividend  of  fin,  '^  you  would  not  have 
had  such  a  fish  as  that,  Mr.  Lindisfam,  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  Cookson 
myself  about  it ;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  bit  of  fish,  now*a-da3rs, 
Lady  Famleigh.    It  all  goes  to  London." 

''  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  the  Silverton  people  to  subscribe 
and  rig  out  a  fishing  boat  of  their  own/'  said  Mr.  Mat. 

"  The  Londoners  would  out-bid  you,  sir.  Fish  like  everything  else 
ml/ go  to  the  best  market,"  said  old  Falconer. 

'^  And  if  your  fisherman  were  to  catch  not  on  his  own  account  but  on 
yours,  I  am  afiaid  the  Silverton  subscription  boat  would  hardly  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  fish,"  said  Captain  Ellingham. 

'*I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Immy  and 
Cookson,"  said  the  Doctor;  "for  I  never  eat  a  better  fish  in  my  life." 

''  Lady  Famleigh  tells  me  that  you  are  a  great  swimmer  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  rider,  Miss  Lindisfam;"  said  Captain  Ellingham  to  Kate. 
"  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea  in  any  other  way  ?    Boating  or  yachting)" 

"I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  trying,"  answered  Kate;— 
"  never  in  anything  laiger  than  one  of  ihe  small  Sillmouth  pilot  boats ; — 
but  I  liked  that  very  much, — almost  as  much  as  a  gallop  on  land." 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  could  induce  you  and  your  sister  to  take  a  day's 
cruise  in  my  cutter.  I  am  sure  we  could  persuade  Lady  Famleigh  to 
do  ^lapcraner 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Kate;  "it  would  be  a  great 
treat" 

'^We  will  consult  Lady  Famleigh  then,  and  ask  yotu:  sister  after 
dinner.  The  only  thing  is  to  choose  a  good  day.  It  would  be 
desperately  dull  woik  for  you  to  be  becalmed." 

"Such  a  day  as  tOKiay  would  be  the  thing,  would  it  nott"  said 
Kate. 

"  Well!  you  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  you  know.  There 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  sea  off  the  coast  to-day." 

"  Indeed  there  was !  I  can  answer  for  that  Or  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  there  seemed  to  be  to  my  ignorance." 

"  Were  you  down  on  the  coast  to-day  1". 

"  Yes,  I  and  Mr.  Mat  got  a  gallop  on  the  Sillmouth  sands.  I  went 
because  I  was  sure  there  would  be  great  waves  with  this  South-west 
wind,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  seeing  them  tumble  in  on  the  shore." 

"  What  I  You  knew  it  was  a  Sou-west  wind  theii  t    I  thought  lands- 
men never  knew  what  wind  was  blowing." 
^    "  But  I  am  a  lands-woman,  you  know.    And  I  assure  you,  that  we 
up  at  the  Chase  here  are  apt  to  know  more  about  the  wind  than  they 
do  in  Silverton." 

Vol.  L  y 
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**YeBf  I  suppose  you  must  get  the  most  of  it  up  in  the  woods  above 
the  house.    What  magnificent  old  woods  tbey  are !" 

^  Yon  must  tell  Noll  that  He  is  very  fond  and  a  litde  proud  of  the 
lindisfJEmi  woods." 

''And  may  I  ask  who  Noll  is  t " 

''  Noll  is  the  elderly  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  whom  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  besides  me  call  Oliver  Lindisfani,  Esquire.  Papa ! 
Captain  Ellingham  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  lindisfam  woods.** 

'*  You  must  see  them  by  dayli^t,  and  ride  dxrough  them,**  said  the 
Squire.  *'  There  are  some  vexy  fine  trees  among  them.  Bat  you  could 
see  very  little  as  you  drove  up  to  the  Chase  this  evening." 

"  I  walked  up  the  hill,  and  enjoyed  the  twilight  view  most  thoroughly. 
And  then,  you  know,  we  sailors  have  cats'  eyes,  and  can  see  in  the 
dark." 

''If  you  care  about  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  old  Mr.  Falconer,  ''yoa 
should  not  ride,  but  walk  through  the  woods  on  Lindisfam  brow,  as  we 
Silverton  peopk  call  the  crest  of  the  hiU  above  the  house  yonder. 
There  are  some  of  the  finest  sticks  of  timber  in  the  county  there ;  but 
the  Squire  won't  cut  a  tree  of  them." 

"  No !  there  is  another  old  stick  must  be  felled  first,  before  the  axe 
goes  among  the  oaks  on  Lihdisfiim  brow,"  said  the  Squire. 

"But  is  it  really  true  that  cats  can  see  in  the  darkf"  asked  Miss 
Immy;  who  had  been  meditating  on  that  assertion  since  Captain 
Ellingham  had  made  it 

"  It  is  generally  said  so ;  but  at  all  events  a  sailor  is  dbliged  to  do 
so,  more  or  less ;"  said  Captain  Ellingham. 

''I  wish  I  could,"  returned  Miss  Immy  meditatively;  "for  I  am 
always  afiraid  of  setting  my  cap  on  fire  when  I  carry  a  lighted  candle 
in  my  hand." 

"  The  boundary  line  of  the  Lindisfam  Chase  property  ran  veiy  dose 
behind  the  site  of  the  house,  once  upon  a  time, "  said  old  Mr.  Falconer^ 
"and  all  the  woods  on  the  hill  were  part  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Friary  at  Weston.  But  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
Lindisfam  of  that  day  obtained  a  grant  of  all  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Lindisfam  brook.  It  has  often  seemed 
odd  to  me,  that  having  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  so  large  a  slice  of 
the  spoil,  he  did  not  find  means  to  add  the  whole  of  the  Friary  estates 
to  LindisfanL". 

"  I  don't  think  the  old  boundary  line  ran  quite  as  you  canodve  it  to 
have  done.  Falconer,"  said  the  Doctor.    "  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  . 
line  as  far  as  the  comer  of  the  Weston  warren ;  but  supposing  us  to  take 
our  stand  at  that  point,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who  rarely  met  without  a  batde  royal  on 
some  point  or  other  of  the  manifold  knotty  questions  with  whidi  the 
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**pzihs  of  hoar  antiquity  **  are  strewn  quite  as  thickly  as  they  are  with 
flowers,  entered  forthwith  into  a  hot  dispute,  carrying  on  the  fight 
across  Miss  Immy,  who  kept  turning  from  one  speaker  to  the  other, 
with  her  little  palsied  nodding  of  the  head,  as  if  she  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  matter  in  hand,  and  was  veiy  much  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  each  speaker  in  succession. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Merriton  a  very  few 
absc^utely  matter-of-course  words  only  had  passed,  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Mr.  Falconer's  expression  of  surprise  that  some  ancestois 
of  hers  had  not  found  means  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Friary  property,  to  say  to  her  neighbour,  speaking  in  a  very  low  and 
gende  voice,  which  contrasted  with  the  rather  loud  tone  in  which  all 
the  rest  of  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on  : 

''  I  am  sure  it  is  better  lor  all  parties  that  my  ancestors  did  not  add 
the  Friary  to  Lindisfam.  Do  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  Merriton  t  I  am 
sure  it  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chase  to  have 
some  other  neighbours  besides  the  good  people,  of  Silverton,  than  to 
have  a  few  more  acres.*' 

**Atall  events,"  replied  Mr,  Merriton,  blushing  painfully  up  to  the- 
roots  of  his  black  hair  as  he  ^oke,  "  it  would  have  been  in  every 
point  of  view  a  misfortune  for  me,  Miss  Lindisfarn." 

**  I  have  never  been  at  the  Friary  yet ;  but  I  am  t<dd  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  county ; "  rejoined  Margaret,  in  the  same  low 
tone  of  voice. 

*'  You  have  never  been  to  the  Friary?  And  living  within  five  miles 
ofitl" 

''  But  I  am  a  more  recent  inhabitant  of  Sill^ire  than  you  are,  Mr. 
Merriton.    This  is  only  the  fourth  day  from  my  arrival  at  Lindisfiam." 

^^I  thought  you  had  lived  here  all  your  life,"  said  Mr.  Merriton 
simply. 

''  No,  indeed  ! "  replied  the  young  lady,  with  an  intonation  in  which 
might  have  been  detected  some  manifestation  of  a  consciousness  that 
her  neighbour's  supposition  was  not  a  complimentary  one  ;  "  my  whole 
life  has  been  passed  in  .Paris ;  and  I  assure  you,"  she  added  in  a  yet 
lower  and  more  confidential  tone,  *^  that  I  find  myself  quite  as  much  in 
a  strange  land  hef'e  as  you  can  do.  Does  not  Miss  Merriton  find  all 
the  things  and  all  the  people  here  very  .-.  ^  ."  she  hesitated  a  little 
before  adding — "  very  different  firom  what  she  has  been  used  to  V 

As  Margaret  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  manner  of  people,  or 
things,  or  places  Miss  Merriton  had  been  used  to,  the  remark  was 
rather  AasanH,  as  Margaret  would  have  said  herself.  And  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  so  prompted  her  to  add :  **  I  suppose  you  have 
lived  in  London  1" 

^^For  rather  more  than  a  year  past  we  haare  done  so;  and  at 

¥2 
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different  times  in  my  life  I  have  been  in  town,  and  in  other  parts  of 
England  before.  But  the  greatest  portion  of  my  life  has  been  passed 
in  a  different  clime." 

There  was  in  the  last  words  Mr.  Merriton  had  spoken,  and  in  the 
manner  which  accompanied  them,  enough  to  have  afforded  a  shrewder 
and  more  experienced  observer  than  Maigaret  a  key  to  one  phase  'at 
least  of  his  character ;  but  she  was  not  equal  to  the  perception  or  to 
the  application  of  it  And  he  was  probably  a  little  disappointed  when 
she  replied  simply : 

"  Have  you  too  lived  in  Paris,  theni " 

<'  No,  Miss  Lindisfam,  not  in  Paris.  My  home  was  under  a  more 
genial  sky." 

Maigaret  gave  him  a  quick,  sharp,  sidelong  glance  out  of  the  comer 
of  her  eye,  and  from  under  the  shelter  of  its  long  silken  lash ;  but  as 
this  showed  her  nothing  in  Mr.  Merriton's  remarkably  handsome  face 
but  an  expression  which  seemed  to  her  one  of  intense  sadness,  and  as 
she  did  not  see  her  way  at  all  clearly  in  the  direction  which  their  con> 
versadon  was  taking,  she  changed  it  by  recuning  to  the  safer  topic  of 
the  Friary. 

<<  Is  your  new  home  as  beautiful  a  place  as  I  have  been  told  it  is, 
Mr.  Merriton?  I  think  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  accept  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  than  that  of  ...  .  people  who  have  known 
little  else  than  Sillshire." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty ; — a  very  pretty  house  and  grounds.  But  I 
hope.  Miss  Lindisfam,  that  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  take  anybody's 
opinion  save  your  own,  on  the  subject  I  trust  I  may  soon  have  die 
pleasure  of  showing  it  to  you." 

"You  are  very  good.  I  should  so  like  it !  Indeed,  my  uncle,  Dr. 
Lindisfam,  had  promised  to  ask  your  permission  to  take  me  there  with 
him.  I  believe,"  she  added,  turning  her  head  towards  him,  so  as  to 
look  away  from  her  uncle  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and  speaking  in  a 
very  low  voice,  "  that  it  is  considered  that  the  Friary  is  interesting  in 
some  antiquarian  point  of  view." 

There  was  no  fear  that  her  ''uncle  might  overhear  any  of  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Merriton ;  for  he  was  far  too  busily  and  too 
loudly  engaged  in  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Falconer  carried  on  across  the 
(table. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Merriton ;  **  I  dare  say  it  may  be  so ;  for'  as  the 
-place  was  once  a  monastery,  there  -  must  be  a  history  attached  to  it 
tDo  you  interest  yourself  in  such  pursuits.  Miss  Lindisfam  f " 

TTiis  was  rather  a  difficult  question  for  Maigaret  to  answer.  There 
^was  in  the  matter  itself  something,  and  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Merriton's 
last  speech  more,  to  disincline  her  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  she 
was  afraid  with  her  uncle  so  close  to  her  to  answer  as  she  would  have 
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done  under  other  circumstances.  And  then  there  was  the  prospect  of 
the  part  she  would  have  to  play,  when  the  odious  brown-paper  parcel 
should  be  opened  after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room.  So  after  casting 
a  rapid  glance  at  her  uncle,  and  having  thus  ascertained  that  he  was 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  conversation  about  the  ancient  boundary 
line  between  the  Lindisfam  property  and  that  of  the  old  monks,  she 
ventured  to  say : 

"Oh,  I  am  a  great  deal  too  ignorant  to  understand  anything,  or 
indeed  "  (almost  in  a  whisper)  "  to  care  much  about  any  such  matters. 
But  my  uncle  is  very  fond  of  tliem ;  and  I  try  to  interest  myself  as 
ipuch  as  possible  in  them  to  please  him,  you  understand.  When  any 
one  is  kind  to  me,  I  am  sure  to  take  an  interest  in  what  interests  them. 
That  is  a  woman's  nature,  you  know,  Mr.  Merriton." 

'*  We  must  talk  to  your  unde  after  dinner,  and  arrange  for  a  visit  to 
the  Friary.  It  ought  to  be  very  soon,  before  this  beautiful  weather 
is  over." 

"And  you  must  make  me  acquainted,  too,  with  your  sister,  Mr. 
Merriton,  when  we  get  into  the  drawing-room.  I  am  dying  to  make 
friends  with  her.     I  am  sure  we  shall  suit  each  other." 

Margaret  was  in  truth  anxious  to  have  the  means  of  interrupting  or 
impeding  in  some  way  the  apparently  very  promising  flirtation  which 
had  been  progressing  during  dinner  between  that  young  lady  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Falconer,  and  which  had  by  no  means  escaped  her 
observation. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  you  will  like  my  sister,"  replied  Mr.  Merriton ;  "  but 
you  must  have  the  kindness  and  the  patience  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  her  first     Emily  is  very  timid,  very  shy,  very  retiring." 

Margaret  thought  to  herself  that  Mr.  Falconer  had,  without  any  very 
great  amount  of  perseverance,  contrived  to  overcome  those  barriers  to 
acquaintanceship  with  Miss  Merriton  ;  but  she  only  said  : 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  shall  understand  each  other." 

Lady  Famleigh,  the  Squire,  and  Mr.  Mat  had  been  all  this  time 
discussing  the  alarming  increase  in  the  depredations  of  poachers,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps,  which 
Lady  Famleigh  was  reluctant  to  adopt,  for  the  protection  of  the  game 
on  the  Wanstrow  Manor  estate.  So  that,  what  with  the  eager  anti- 
quarian discussion  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  so/io  voce  conversations 
between  Margaret  and  Mr.  Merriton,  and  between  Fred  Falconer  and 
Miss  Merriton,  and  the  tripartite  poaching  debate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board,  there  was  every  opportunity  for  Kate  and  Captain  Ellingham  to 
have  enjoyed  as  undisturbed  a  tite-drtite  as  any  similarly  circumstanced 
individuals  could  have  desired.  Yet  it  somehow  or  other  came  to  pass 
that  they  did  not  make  the  most — or  even  much — of  it  After  the  talk 
between  them  about  the  proposed  excursion  in  the  cutter,  the  convert 
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tation  had  languished.  Captain  Ellingham  had  eageriy  asked  whedier 
Margaret  liked  the  sea  as  well  as  her  sister,  and  exi»essed  his  hope, 
tatfao-  more  earnestly  than  seemed  necessary,  that  she  would  be  of  the 
proposed  party ;  and  then  little  more  than  a  few  ''^nere  words  of  course'' 
now  and  then,  had  passed  between  them.  Captain  EHingham's  attention, 
in  fact,  was  engrossed  by  the  couple  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  Maxgaret 
and  Mr.  Merriton,  and  by  the  apparently  very  confidential  nature  of  the 
conversation  that  was  going  on  between  them.  He  seemed  unable  to 
take  his  eyes  off  Margaret,  and  was,  in  fact,  acquiring  that  certainty  that 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen,  which  he  eiqpressed 
afterwards  to  Lady  Famleigh  on  their  way  home. 

This  might  suffice  to  account  for  the  fact  that  tiie  conversation 
between  him  and  Kate  had  languished  duruig  the  dinner-time.  But  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  Kate  was  on  her  side,  not  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
so  undisguisedly,  but  very  similarly  guilty.  Whereas  anybody  might  have 
seen  that  Captain  Ellingham  was  observing  Margaret  with  undisguised 
admiration,  and  uneasiness  at  the  closeness  of  her  Ute-h-tHe  with  the 
man  by  her  side,  nobody  save  a  very  fine  and  intelligent  observer  could 
have  noted  the  occasional  little  lightning-quick  and  furtive  glances 
which  Kate  sent  into  the  comer  of  the  table  opposite  to  her,  on  an 
errand  of  discovery  respecting  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  going  on 
between  Frederick  Falconer  and  Miss  Merriton. 

Was  that  then  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to  Kate  Lindisfam? 
The  question  is  one  which  cuts  rudely  into  the  very  centre  of  the  triply 
guarded  citadel  and  mystery  of  a  young  girl's  heart  It  is  hardly  a  fair 
question.  Vital  importance !  No,  certainly  \  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  !  Well,  but  that  is  a  mere  quibble — ^a  riding  off  on 
the  exact  sense  of  a  word.  Was  it  a  matter  of  such  great  interest  to  her 
to  know  what  Mr.  Falconer  was  saying  to  Miss  Merriton  I  No,  she 
certainly  did  not  at  all  wish  to  overhear  any  part  of  his  conversation. 
Was  Kate  in'love  with  Fred  Falconer  1    There,  that  is  plain  I 

No!  the  rude  question  may  be  answered  as  plainly.  No;  she  was 
not  in  love  with  Fred  Falconer.  If  he  had  proposed  to  Miss  Merriton 
to-morrow,  and  nuuried  her  next  day,  Kate's  next  gallop  on  Birdie 
would  not  have  been  perhaps  a  whit  less  joyous,  or  her  rest  at  night 
a  whit  less  unbroken.  Still,  Kate  could  hardly,  at  the  time  in  question, 
be  said  with  truth  to  walk  the  world  fancy-free.  But  that  pretty  and 
dainty  word  expresses  fully  and  entirely  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
Kate  was  not  altogether  fancy-free.  And  Lady  Famleigh's  observations 
and  innuendoes  upon  the  subject  had  not  been  altogether  groundless. 
Poor  Kate !  Mr.  Frederick  Falcona:  was  about  as  worthy  of  her,  as  a 
J>lack-beetle  might  be  suM>osed  worthy  to  mate  with  a  ^piffple 
emperor"  butterfly.  But  he  was  very  handsome,  very  gentlemanlike, 
very  well  thought  of  by  everybody  of  their  little  world,  could  make 
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himself  reiy  agieeable  (when  Lady  Famleigh  vas  not  present ;  when 
she  wasy  some  mysterious  influence  prevented  him  from  doing  so),  and 
Kate  had  never  seen  anything  better.  So  there  is  the  truth.  If  it  be 
inaisted  on,  that  the  very  inmost  chamber  of  her  gentle,  pure  little  heart, 
be  made  the  object  of  a  "  domiciliary  "  police  visit, "  documents  "  might 
be  found  there  of  a  *'  compromising''  character,  so  far  as  the  &ct  goes 
that  she  did  feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  Fred  Falconer  to  be 
disconcerted — no,  that  is  too  strong — displeased,— «ren  that  is  too 
deddedj — to  be  curious  about — yes;  we  will  say  to  be  curious 
about  that  gentleman's  very  evident  and  perfectly  well  characterized 
(as  the  naturalists  say)  flirtation  with  Miss  Meiriton. 

And  then  came  the  time,  veiy  soon  alter  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
always  precisely  at  the  same  number  of  minutes  after  it,  when  Miss 
Immy  rose  and  led  the  ladies  out  <^  the  dining-room.  And  the  dispute 
between  the  Doctor  and  the  banker  raged  more  furiously  than  ever. 
And  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Mat  set  themselves  to  investigate  Mr. 
Merriton's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  poaching  and  game-presenring.  And 
Fred  Falconer,  taking  his  glass  in  his  hand,  went  round  the  table  to 
Captain  Ellingham,  and  made  himself  very  pleasant  in  all  the  many 
ways  in  which  an  old  resident  can  do  so,  to  a  new  comer  into  any  social 
circle.  Captain  Ellingham  went  into  the  drawing-room  thinking  that 
the  banker's  son,  though  a  little  fqppish,  was  a  very  good  and  agreeable 
sort  of  fellow.  And  Freddy — ^who  on  his  side  considered  himself  to  have 
discovered  that  Captain  Ellingham  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
Margaret  IJndisfam — ^had  just  carelessly  dropped  a  word  to  the  efiect 
that  he  thought  he  rather  admired  Miss  Kate  most  for  his  part,  but 
they  were  both  truly  charming  girls;  and  had  received  an  invitation 
from  Captain  Ellingham  to  make  one  of  the  professed  party  for  a  cruise 
in  the  cutter. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  got  into  the  drawing-room.  Captain  ElUngham 
lost  no  time  in  proposing  his  scheme  to  Margaret,  who  declared  at  once 
that  it  would  be  delightful  But  instead  of  confiding  her  delight  in  the 
project  to  him,  as  he  would  have  liked,  and  making  the  arrangement  a 
little  matter  between  themselves,  she  chose  to  accept  it  with  such  loud 
and  open-mouthed  expressions  of  "  how  charming  it  would  be,"  and  such 
a  prodamation  of  the  "  delicious  idea  Captain  Ellingham  has,"  as  made 
all  the  room  parties  to  the  talk  between  them,  and  to  Ellingham's 
annoyance  rendered  it  impossible  not  to  ask  also  the  Merritons. 

And  then  all  the  young  people  got  round  Lady  Famleigh,  and  with- 
out much  difficulty  obtained,  her  consent  to  act  as  lady  patroness,  and 
ihaperont  general  of  the  party.  And  then  the  day  was  to  be  fixed ; 
and  Lady  Famleigh  insisted  on  turning  the  schene  into  a  picnic  party, 
and  undertaking  herself  to  arrange  with  Miss  Immy  all  about  their 
several  contributions  of  comestibles. 
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'*  I  should  not  permit  anybody  bat  you  in  all  the  world,  dear  Lady 
Famleigh,  to  treat  my  ship  in  such  fashion.    But  you  are  privil^ed !" 

**  Of  course;  that  is  why  I  choose  to  exercise  my  privilege.  Go  and 
ask  Kate  there,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  m^  part  here  is  to  be  fairy 
godmother ;  and  always  to  do  as  I  please.'' 

And  Ellingham  did  go  and  tell  Kate  what  Lady  Famleigh  proposed, 
and  what  she  had  said.  And  that  gave  rise  to  a  little  conversation 
between  them,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  both  of  them  cordially 
agreed  in  one  point  at  least, — ^a  hearty  and  admiring  love  for  Kate's 
godmother.  , 

Lady  Famleigh  having  sent  off  Ellingham  on  the  above  errand, 
stepped  across  the  room  to  the  place  where  Miss  Menkon  was  sitting, 
and  taking  a  seat  by  the  side  of  her,  proceeded  to  make  acquaintance 
with,  and  take  the  measure  of  the  new-comer  into  Sillshire. 

Margaret  was  then  left,  to  her  intense  satisfaction,  between  Fred 
Falconer  and  Mr.  Merriton,  and  showing  her  ability  to  deal  with 
all  the  requirements  of  that  pleasurably  exciting  but  somewhat  difficult 
position  with  consummate  tact  and  ability,  was  accordingly  enjoying 
herself  to  the  utmost  ....  when  all  was  spoilt  by  that  abominable  brick 
in  the  brown-paper  parcel  For  a  brick  it  turned  out  to  be !  Maigaret 
could  have  cried ;  and  the  two  young  men  devoutly  wished  the  learned 
Canon  and  his  brick  under  the  sod  from  which  he  had  poked  it  out 
But  they  did  not  know  that  Margaret  had  brought  the  brick  down  on 
their  heads  by  her  own  false  pretences  and  cajoleiy. 

She  had  her  punishment  On  proceeding  with  much  ceremony  to 
the  opening  of  the  parcel,  which  in  fact  contained  a  brick  with  certain 
mouldings  around  it,  on  which  he  founded  a  learned  and  laige  super- 
structure of  hypothesis  concerning  the  date  of  the  old  castle  keep  at 
Silverton,  the  Doctor,  while  saying  that  he  thought  the  very  remarkable 
relic  he  had  there,  must  be  interesting  to  all  the  party,  declared  that  to 
one  of  them  at  least  he  was  very  sure  it  would  be  a  treat  And  then 
Maigaret  had  to  endure  a  martyrdom  of  a  complicated  description.  She 
had  in  the  first  place  to  fence  so  skilfidly  with  her  uncle  as  to  conceal, 
as  far  as  possible,  her  absolute  and  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  sort  of 
interest  which  was  imderstood  to  attach  to  such  relics.  But  this  was 
the  easiest  part  of  her  task,  for  the  Doctor  loved  better  to  talk  than 
to  listen,  and  was  quite  ready  to  give  his  audience  unlimited  credit  for 
comprehension  of  and  interest  in  the  subject  But  she  had  to  endure 
also  what  she  acutely  felt  to  be  the  ridicule,  in  the  eyes  of  the  jeutus 
gens  (as  she  would  have  said)  who  were  present,  of  the  rble  of  blue 
stocking  and  femme-savante  which  was  thus  thrust  upon  her;  a  ride 
which  was  superlatively  repugnant  to  her,  and  unassorted  to  everything 
that  she  would  have  itrished  to  appear  in  their  eyes. 

However,  by  dint  of  meaning  and  appealing  looks  distributed  "aside" 
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(if  that  phrase  may  be  used  of  looks  as  well  as  of  words)  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  little  purring,  coaxing  speeches  to  her  uncle,  and  a  liberal 
use  of  a  whole  arsenal  of  the  prettiest  and  most  innocent-looking 
minauderies  and  little  kittenish  ways  imaginable,  she  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  if  not  without 
suffering,  yet  with  little  or  no  damage  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  there. 

And  then  came  a  simultaneous  ordering  of  carriages,  and  departure. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Lindisfam  packed  up  his  brick  while  the  ladies  were 
cloaking  themselves,  and  carried  it  off  as  his  sole  companion  in  the  little 
one-horse  shandridan,  that  so  vexed  the  soul  of  Lady  Sempronia. 

Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham  got  off  next  The  only  part 
of  the  talk  between  them  that  interests  us,  has  been  already  given  to 
the  reader.  Lady  Famleigh  was  more  provoked  by  her  friend's  pre- 
ference for  Margaret  over,  her  own  favourite,  than  the  few  words  she  had 
uttered  indicated. 

"  To  think,"  she  said  to  herself  in  her  meditations  on  the  subject, 
"  that  men,  and  men  of  sense  too,  should  be  fooled  by  their  eyes  to  such 
an  extent ;  and  by  the  look,  too,  not  of  a  pretty  girl,  but  of  a  pretty  dress ! 
For  Kate's  the  finer  girl,  two  to  one !  It  was  all  that  chit's  Parisian 
get  up.  Hang  her  airs  and  graces  !  She  did  look  uncommonly  well 
though,  that  is  undeniable."  And  then  Lady  Famleigh  being  thoroughly 
minded  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  game,  which  she  clearly  saw  was  about 
to  begin,  and  which  she  was  bent  on  playing  to  her  own  liking,  fell  into 
a  meditation  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  for  her  favourite  those 
advantages  which  seemed  to  have  done  so  much  for  Margaret  But  in 
those  days  of  four-and-twenty  hours*  journey  by  mail  between  London 
and  the  provinces,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  accomplish  anything 
in  this  line,  as  it  might  have  been  in  our  day  of  universal  facilities. 

There  was  a  similar  discordance  of  opinion  between  the  two  occupants 
of  the  Merriton  carriage,  as  it  returned  to  the  Friary.  Miss  Merriton 
and  her  brother  indeed  both  agreed  in  praising  the  kindness  and  friend- 
liness of  Lady  Famleigh;  but  when  the  former  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  charmingness,  and  such-a-dear-girl-ness  of  Margaret,  who  had 
entirely  captivated  the  timid  little  Emily,  as  she  had  set  herself  to  do, 
her  brother  would  only  answer  by  praises  of  Kate.  In  this  case  the 
captivating  had  been  a  more  unconscious  and  unintentional  process  on 
the  part  of  the  captor.  When  Mr.  Merriton  had  twice  during  his  con- 
versation with  Margaret  at  dinner  alluded  to  his  home  "  in  other  climes," 
and  "more  genial  skies,"  and  had  taken  nothing  by  the  effort  (for  such 
an  advance  towards  intimate  talk  was  an  effort  for  him),  save  an  un- 
sympathizing  inquiry  whether  he  had  lived  in  Paris,  he,  as  he  would 
himself  have  expressed  it,  "  felt  himself  chilled."  But  when  he  had 
afterwards  in  the  drawing-room,  on  Kate's  addressing  to  him  some 
words  about  the  Friary,  put  out  a  similar  feeler  for  sympathy  to  her,  it 
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had  been  responded  to  by  an  enthusiastic  declaration  on  Kate's  part 
that  she  longed  to  see  Italy ;  that  it  was  the  dream  of  her  life  to  be  able 
to  do  so  some  day,  and  that  sht  should  tease  Mr.  Meriiton  to  death  by 
asking  him  all  sorts  of  questionson  the  subject,  and  all  sorts  of  assistance 
in  her  difficulties  with  her  Italian  studiea 

And  so  Mr.  Meniton  was  then  and  there  inextricably  lassoed,  and 
captured  on  the  spot 

In  the  comfortable  well-appointed  carriage  which  conveyed  Mr. 
Falconer  and  his  son  to  their  home  in  Silverton,  a  few  words  passed 
before  the  senior  composed  himself  to  sleep,  which  it  may  be  as  well  for 
the  purposes  of  this  history  to  record. 

^  I  was  not  so  hard  at  it  with  the  Doctor — ^who  upon  some  points 
if  the  wrongest-headed  man  I  ever  knew — at  my  end  of  the  table,  as 
not  to  have  observed  that  you  were  making  up  to  Miss  Merriton  vdy 
assiduously  at  the  other/'  said  the  father. 

"She  seems  a  lady-like,  agreeable  giri  enough,  though  very  shy;" 
answered  Mr.  FredericL 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  you  will  do  well,  Fred,  to  remember  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  falling  to  the  ground  between  two  stools.  What 
do  you  suppose  Miss  Lindisfam  thought  of  your  very  evident 
flirtation!" 

"  There  are  two  Miss  Lindisfams  now;" 

"Yes,  more's  the  pity!  If  these  French  people — what's  their 
name  1 — ^had  not  gone  the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  it  would  have  been 
on  the  cards  that  the  Squire  might  have  been  persuaded  not  to  divide 
the  property;  seeing  that  Miss  Margaret  would  have  been  amply 
provided  for.     But  now  ! —  It  is  a  thousand  jnties ! " 

"Ay!  the  Lindisfam  property  as  it  stands  is  a  very  pretty  tiling 
indeed — ^a  prize  for  any  man." 

"^a//  of  it  is  a  prize  for  any  man,  you  mean — ^for  any  man  who 
can  win  the  hand  of  either  of  the  young  ladies." 

"  I  only  meant  that  the  property  is  one  which  any  man  might  be 
proud  to  be  at  the  head  of." 

"And  if  any  man  were  to  marry  one  of  the  heiresses,  who  had  a 
command  of  ready  cash  equal  to  the  share  coming  to  the  otiier  of 
them, — ^who  knows  what  arrangements  mig^t  be  made  to  prevent  the 
splitting  or  selling  of  the  estate ) "  observed  the  old  banker. 

"  What  is  Miss  Merriton's  fortune  I "  asked  his  soil 

"  Miss  Meniton  has  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  absolute 
disposition  ; "  replied  the  senior,  uttering  the  words  slowly  and  delibe- 
rately;  "but  what  is  that  to  the  half  of  the  Lindis£un  property!" 

"  It  is  about  one  thousand  a  year  instead  of  about  two  thousand  ;** 
said  Mr.  Frederick. 

"Exactiy  so,"  said  his  father;  "to  which  it  may  be  added  tiiat 
Miss  Elate  Lindisfam  has  her  godmother's  six  thousand  pounds." 
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'^Which  would  vety  likdy  be  condidoQal  on  the  young  lady  manying 
with  her  godmothei^s  consent,  aeeii^  that  it  is  not  settled  money," 
returned  the  young  man. 

^^  Possibly,  but  I  should  say  not  likdy/*  replied  his  father.  "  Besides, 
Fred,  I  imagined  that  you  had  reason  to  think  Aat  yon  did  not  stand 
badly  with  Miss  Kate ;  and  this  newly  arrived  young  lady.  .  .  . '' 

''Well  sir,"  returned  his  son,  after  a  pause,  ''to  ^>eak  out  fiankly, 
and  make  no  secrets  between  us,  this  is  the  state  of  the  case.  Elate  is 
a  charming  girL  Nobody  can  feel  that  more  strongly  than  I  do.  And 
it  may  be,  as  you  say,  that  I  may  have  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  not  disagreeable  to  her.  But  there  is  another  lady  in  the  case, 
with  whom  1  do  n^  flatter  myself  that  I  stand  at  all  well  In  a 
word,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Lady  Famleigh  can  keep  me  and  Elate 
asunder  she  will  do  so ;  and  I  fear  that  she  may  have  the  power  to  do 
it  Kate  is  very  much  under  her  influence.  NOw  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Miss  Maigaret  Lindis^un  is  also  an  exceedingly 
charming  girl — ^to  my  thinking  even  more  fascinating  perhaps  than  her 
sister — and  you  can  easily  understand,  sir,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  well  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow.* 

"Thafs  all  veiy  weU,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "And  now  I  wiU  teU 
you  with  equal  frankness  what  seems  to  m^  the  state  of  the  case.  In 
the  first  place,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I  do  not  think  I  shOuld  have 
allowed  very  much  weight  to  the  prejudices  of  a  godmama,  in  sudi  a 
matter.  In  the  next  place,  heap  this  in  mind ;  that  titough  either  of 
Mr.  lindisfam's  daughters  may  be  considered  a  desirable — a  very 
desirable  match — there  are  reasons  for  considering  Miss  Kate  the  more 
desirable  of  the  two.  Not  to  speak  of  Lady  Famleigh's  six  thousand 
pounds — ^though  that  would  be  a  veiy  comifortable  assistance  in  any 
scheme  for  obtaining  the  entire  property — I  think  tl^it  it  would  be  &r 
more  possible  to  persuade  the  old  Squire  to  leave  the  acres  and  the  old 
house  to  Kate,  with  a  due  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  Margaret,  than 
vice  veryd,  and  very  naturally  sa  And  to  speak  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, my  dear  boy,  ^at  is  the  stake  to  play  for.  It  is  not  merely  the 
money ;  though  a  good  match  is  a  good  match ;  and  either  of  these 
youi^  ladies  would  be  a  veiy  good  match.  But,  tiiank  God,  I  shall 
leave  you  in  a  position  which  makes  a  good  match  what  you  may 
naturally  look  to.  But  to  be  Falconer  of  Lindisfem  Chase — that  would 
be  a  thing  worth  trying  for ! — such  a  position  in  the  county !  In  fact,  I 
don't  mind  owning  that  I  could  quit  the  scene  with  perfect  contentment, 
if  I  could  live  to  see  you  established  in  such  a  position.  Nor  do  I  mind 
saying  that — supposing,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  that  you  and  I  go  on 
together  as  well  as  we  always  have  done — the  ready  cash,  which  would 
suffice  to  buy  one-half  of  the  property,  should  not  be  wanting,  if  yon 
flhoukl  ever  be  lucky  enough  to  need  it  As  for  Miss  Merriton,  tf&ough 
all  very  well  in  the  way  of  a  match,  she  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
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same  day  with  either  of  the  Lindisfam  girls,  and  no  great  catch  for 
you  in  any  way.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  go  to 
sleep  till  we  get  to  Silverton." 

And  so  Freddy  meditated  during  the  remainder  of  the  short  journey 
on  the  words  of  paternal  wisdom  which  he  had  heard. 

At  the  Chase,  the  Squire  and  Miss  Immy  went  off  to  their  respective 
chambers  as  soon  as  ever  the  last  of  their  guests  was  gone.  Mr.  Mat 
walked  out  muttering  something  about  seeing  all  safe ;  but  if  the  whole 
truth  is  absolutely  to  be  told,  he  went  and  smoked  a  pipe  in  the  stable 
before  going  to  bed. 

The  two  girls  went  up  to  their  adjoining  rooms,  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  to  bed  till  they  had,  at  least  compendiously,  compared 
notes  as  to  their  impressions  during  the  evening. 

Margaret  made  no  allusion  to  her  antiquarian  trials,  nor  to  the  pro- 
jected visit  to  the  Friaiy.  The  invitation  of  Captain  Ellingham  was 
talked  of,  and  a  more  mature  consideration  of  it  deferred  till  the  morrow, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  which  the  debate  had  already 
lasted.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  conversation,  however,  of  course 
turned  on  the  different  estimates  formed  by  the  two  girls  of  their  new 
acquaintances.  But  without  reporting  at  length  all  the  chatter  of 
agreement,  disagreement,  and  comparison  of  notes,  which  went  to  the 
expression  of  their  opinions,  the  net  result  may  be  summed  up  with 
tolerable  accuracy  thus. 

^  Maigaret  declared  that  Mr.  Merriton  was  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
man,  evidently  highly  instructed,  very  gentleman-like,  certainly  very 
handsome,  and  unquestionably  the  nicest  of  the  three  young  men  of  the 
party.  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  was  very  handsome  and  very  nice  too. 
Captain  Ellingham  she  could  see  nothing  to  like  in  at  all ; — except  his 
invitation  to  go, on  board  his  ship,  which  would  be  charming,  as  the 
others  were  all  invited. 

Kate  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had  been  much  pleased  with  all 
she  had  seen  of  Captain  Ellingham ; — that  of  course,  as  far  as  liking 
went,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  like  him  so  well  as  her  old  friend 
Freddy  Falconer ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Merriton,  he  had  seemed  to  her  very 
goodnatured,  but  more  like  a  schoolboy  who  was  a  rather  girlish  one 
than  like  a  man. 

And  so' ended  the  dinner  party  at  the  Chase. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
MR.   MERRITON  PAYS  SOME  VISITS. 

What  with  the  talk  about  the  proposed  sailing  excursion  under 
Captain  Ellingham's  auspices,  and  what  with  the  calamity  of  the  learned 
Canon's  brick,  nothing  had  been  settled  on  the  evening  of  the  party  at 
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the  Chase  about  the  visit  of  Maigarct  and  her  uncle  to  the  Friary. 
Maxgaret  had  been  as  careful  to  make  her  communication  to  Mr. 
Merriton  on  that  subject  private  and  confidential,  as  she  had  been  when 
spoken  to  by  Captain  Ellingham  respecting  the  sailing  project,  to  make 
all  present  parties  to  the  conversation.  She  had  also  avoided  saying 
one  word  about  any  such  idea  to  Kate.  And  her  project  was  to  find 
the  means  of  availing  herself  of  Lady  Sempronia's  invitation  to  the 
house  in  the  Close,  and  to  go  with  her  uncle  thence  to  the  Friary,  so 
as  to  have  the  visit,  and  the  opportunity  all  to  herself. 

All  her  scheme  was  foiled,  however,  by  Mr.  Merriton,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  when  two  parties  to  an  arrangement  do  not  desire  precisely  the 
same  results  from  it.  Mr.  Merriton  liked  the  idea  of  bringing  some  of 
his  new  neighbours  together  under  his  roof  on  the  occasion  which  had 
been  thus  prepared  for  him.  It  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  more  decided  and  self-asserting  step  of  inviting  them  on  no  other 
plea  than  the  simple  one  of  coming  to  pay  him  an  ordinaiy  visit  It 
made  a  reason  for  their  being  there^;  and  if  the  gathering  were  made  to 
grow  out  of  what  Margaret  had  said  to  him  at  dinner,  the  great  point 
would  be  gained  of  throwing  mainly  on  Dr.  Lindisfam  the  onus  and 
responsibility  of  finding  amusement  or  employment  for  the  people  when 
they  were  there. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Merriton  began  to  feel  very  strongly  that  the  only 
part  of  such  a  plan  which  could  a£ford  any  gratification  to  himself,  would 
be  lost  if  Kate  were  not  to  be  of  the  party. 

So  on  the  following  morning  the  new  master  of  the  Friary  ordered  his 
phaeton — ^Mr.  Merriton  had  passed  too  large  a  portion  of  hir  life 
abroad  to  be  much  of  an  equestrian — ^with  the  intention  of  driving,  or 
bring  driven,  rather,  over  to  Wanstrow.  Lady  Famleigh  had  veiy 
graciously  and  kindly  made  acquaintance  both  with  him  and  with  his 
sister  on  the  previous  evening;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
and  call  on  her.  ' 

The  house  and  grounds  of  the  Friary  were  close  to,  almost  in  the 
village  of  Weston,  which  was  sumamed  from  the  ancient  monastic 
establishment  And  Weston  was  situated,  as  has  been  said,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sill,  about  two  miles  above  Silvertdh  Bridge,  at  a  bend  in 
the  river  just  about  the  spot  where  the  widening  of  the  valley  has  given 
rise  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  watermeads.  These  watermeadows 
fill  the  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  all  the  way  from  Weston  to  Silverton, 
lying  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  river,  as  one'  pursued  its  course  for 
the  two  miles  to  Silverton,  and  the  five  more  that  remained  of  it  before  it 
fell.into  the  sea  at  Sillmouth.  The  road  ran  along  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  valley,  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation  than  that  of  the  watermeads ; 
and  the  river  ran  between  the  road  and  the  meadows,  dammed  up  to  a 
level  a  little  above Jhat  of  the  latter.    The  bend  in  the  river  at  Weston 
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was  to  the  ri^  hand  of  cme  fbDowing  die  stream  of  it ; — tmning  the 
upper  part  of  its  coarse,  therefore,  towards  die  Wanstrow  and  awaj  from 
the  lindisfiun  side  d  die  countiy.  And  die  village  widi  its  pretty 
MfinA  churdi,  stood  on  die  left  hanky  on  the  outnde  of  the  dbow  of  the 
biend  of  die  river,  and  was  visible  frann  Sihrerton  bridge;  whereas  die 
andent  Friary  itself  and  accordingly  Mr.  Meniton's  house  and  grounds, 
woe  on  die  right  bank,  endosed  within  the  dbow  oi  the  stream,  and 
were  not  visible  from  any  part  of  die  dty. 

Indeed  the  house  was  not  visible,  or  scarcdy  at  all  visible,  from  the 
village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  it  was  so  completely 
embowered  in  trees ;  and  in  one  diiecdon  partially  hidden  by  a  jutting 
limestone  diff,  which  had  been  evidently,  even  to  non^eological 
eyes,  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change  c^direcdon  in  the  rivei's  course  at 
Weston.  On  the  Tindisfam  and  Silverton  side  of  the  river  the  coloar 
of  the  soil  was  red ;  but  on  the  Wanstrow  side  the  limestone,  wbkh 
seemed  to  form  the  substructure,  and  to  constitute  the  prevailing 
ingxedient  in  the  surface  soil  of  ihe  district,  gave  that  side  of  the 
countiy  a  paler,  greyer,  less  rich  and  less  picturesque  look  than  that  for 
which  the  J.indisfam  side  was  so  remarkable.  The  Wanstrow  side  was 
also  much  more  sparsely  wooded.  But  these  remarks,  which  apply  to 
all  that  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  soon  as  ever  the  valley 
of  the  SU  is  left  and  the  upper  ground  reached,  are  not  applicable  to 
the  valley  itself,  to  Weston,  or  to  the  Friary  grounds.  ^ 

The  limestone  cliif,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  just  sit 
that  turning  point  of  the  stream  has  been  denuded  by  the  action  of  the 
rivef,  and  rises  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  is  there  a 
feature  of  veiy  considerable  beauty  in  the  landscape.  It  is  entirely  and 
most  richly  covered  with  ivy  and  creepmg  plants  of  many  kinds,  hanging 
in  great  festoons,  and  which,  availing  themselves  of  eveiy  projection 
or  inequality  in  the  face  of  the  rock  to  mass  themsdves  around  it, 
make  it  the  savings  bank  for  a  gradually  and  slowly  increasing  treasure 
of  gathered  soil,  and  then  root  themselves  afresh  for  a  new  start  in  the 
hoard  thus  collected  Close  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  runs  the  river,  which, 
as  soon  as  ever  it  has  got  round  it,  slackens  its  spe^d,  widens  its  course, 
and  having  passed  its  tussle  with  that  hard  limestone  opponent,  goes 
more  lazily,  quiedy,  and  smilingly,  to  the  peaceful  work  of  irrigating  the 
watermeads. 

There  are  no  watermeads  above  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  the  limestone 
cliff.  The  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  is  a  different  one. 
And  I  have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  Tcpet  that  there  is  no  view  of  the 
two-mile  vista  of  watermeadows  with  Silverton  at  the  end  of  them,  from 
the  Friary.  The  cliff,  which  shuts  out  this  view,  is  in  itself  a  great 
beauty ;  and  one  cannot  have  everything.  Above  Weston  die  tillage 
comes  down  nearer  to  the  river,  on  the  Lindisfam  side,  leaving  only  a 
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narrow  strip  of  meadow,  which  is  not  wateimead,  but  pasture  land.  On 
the  Wanstrow  side — ^the  side  on  which  the  Friary  i^ — ^the  same 
limestone  formation,  though  not  rising  to  the  same  height,  nor  rising 
with  the  same  degree  of  predpitoosness,  as  it  does  to  form  the  difi^ 
shuts  in  the  valley  for  a  few  miles^  making  the  rise  fiom  it  exceedingly 
steep.  On  this  side  the  space  of  pasture  ground  between  the  river  and 
this  rapid  rise  is  wider.  This  was  the  home  farm  of  the  old  monastery, 
and  now  forms  the  park  attached  to  the  residence.  The  high  bank, 
which  has  been  described  as  shuttmg  ^s  ground  in,  and  whidi  is  in  fact 
the  prolongation  of  the  limestone  cliff  that  a  little  lower  down  turns  the 
river,  is  entirely  covered  with  thick  wood ; — ^not  with  such  magnificent 
forest  as  clothes  the  top  of  lindisfam  btow ;  but  with  trees  of  vety. 
respectable  bulk  and  growth,  amply  sufficient  to  shut  in  die  Friary  park 
widi  a  veiy  beautiful  boundary,  and  to  exempt  it  entirely  fix>m  that 
somewhat  colder  and  bleaker  look,  which  the  country  assumes  as  soon 
as  the  valley  has  been  left,  and  the  Wanstrow  upper  grounds  approached. 

Mr.  Merriton's  way  from  the  Friaiy  to  Wanstrow  crossed  the  Sill 
twice  at  starting.  There  is  indeed  a  road  which  climbs  the  bank  that 
has  just  been  described,  piercing  the  coppice  which  covers  it.  But  it  is 
a  mere  cart  lane,  and  exceedingly  steep.  The  cliff  which  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  progress  down 
the  valley  on  the  Friary  side  of  the  stream,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for 
any  one  who  would  go  otherwise  than  on  two  legs  or  on  four  from  the 
Friary  to  the  upper  country  behind  the  bank  and  the  woods,  and  the 
cliff  which  hem  it  in,  first  to  cross  the  Sill  by  a  bridge  which  is  the 
private  property  of  the  owner  of  the  Friary,  and  then,  after  passing 
through  the  village,  to  re-cross  it  by  the  bridge  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  as  forming  a  part  of  the  pleasanter 
though  longer  of  the  two  routes  between  Wanstrow  and  Lindisfam 
Chase.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  cliff,  which  shuts  off  the  upper  from 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Sill, — on  the  side  of  the  watermeads  and  off 
Silverton,  that  is  to  say, — ^the  land  rises  from  the  river  to  the  Wanstrow 
high  grounds  much  more  gradually. 

By  this  road  therefore  Mr.  Merriton  proceeded  in  his  phaeton, 
lolling  comfortably^ack  in  one  comer  of  the  luxurious  vehicle,  but 
occupied  more  with  thinking  about  how  and  what  he  should  say  to 
Lady  Famleigh,  than  with  enjoying  the  beauty  of  his  drive. 

This  became  less  as  he  left  the  valley  of  the  SiU  behind  him,  and 
climbed  to  the  more  open  down-like  region  of  the  limestone  hills. 
The  Wanstrow  farms  were  well-cultivated,  and  there  was  much  to 
gladden  the  eye  of  an  agricffliturist  in  the  district  through  which  the 
road  passed.  But  it  not  only  looked  but  felt  bleaker  as  the  upper 
ground  was  reached,  and  Mr.  Merriton  with  a  shiver  put  on  a  cloak 
which  had  been  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
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It  was  almost  all,  more  or  less,  collar  woik  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Sill,  to  the  lodge  gates  of  Wanstrow  Manor,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  The  park  in  which  the  house  stands  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  not  altogether  devoid  of  fine  timber  in  widely  scattered  groups. 
But  it  is  very  different  from  the  richly  wooded  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  around  Lindisfam.  Immediately  behind  the  house, 
which  is  situated  on  the  highest  swell  of  the  open  down-like  hill,  there 
is  rather  more  wood,  serving  to  give  it  a  little  of  the  shelter  it  so  much 
needs,  from  the  north.  But  it  is  little  more  than  a  large  clump  of  elms. 
The  house  is  a  modem  one,  of  very  considerable  pretension,  and  con- 
taining far  more  accommodation  than  its  present  single  inhabitant 
needed  or  could  occupy.  But  the  only  special  beauty  or  recommenda- 
tion belonging  to  it  is  its  southward  view  of  the  coast  and  the  sea. 
The  village  and  little  port  of  Sillmouth  are  visible  from  it,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast-line  on  the  further  or  Silverton  side 
of  the  estuary,  comprising  those  sands  over  which  Kate  had  had  her 
gallop  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  party  at  the  Chase.  The  shore  on 
the  other  or  Wanstrow  side  cannot  be  seen  from  the  house,  because 
though  in  fact  nearer  to  it  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  hidden  under  the 
limestone  cliffs  which  rise  from  the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Sillmouth. 
The  sea-view  from  the  house  beyond,  and  to  the  westward  of  that 
little  port,  is  a  distant  one ;  but  not  too  much  so  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
see  the  white  line  of  the  breakers  as  they  tumble  in  on  the  sands  at 
low  water,  and  on  a  black  sea-weed-mottled  line  of  low  rocks  when 
the  tide  is  at  its  highest 

Lady  Famleigh  was  mostly  Kate's  companion  in  her  rides  on  the 
Sillmouth  sands  ;  but  she  used  to  say,  that  on  occasions  when  she  was 
not  so,  she  could  equally  well  see  all  that  her  goddaughter  was  doing 
from  her  drawing-room  windows,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  telescope. 

The  sea  is  visible  from  the  road  through  Wanstrow  Park  for  a  mile 
or  so  before  the  house  is  reached ;  and  Mr.  Merriton,  whose  Italian- 
grown  nerves  were  very  quickly  made  sensible  that  it  could  be  felt  as 
soon  as  seen,  drew  his  cloak  closer  about  him,  as  he  congratulated 
himself  on  the  very  remarkable  difference  of  climate  between  the 
snuggeiy  of  the  Friary  and  the  magnificence  of  Wanstrow  Manor. 

There  was  a  garden  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  which  was  in  part 
sheltered  by  it,  and  which  •partook  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
.  high  trees  behind  it  And  Lady  Famleigh  used  to  do  her  best  to  make 
it  pretty  and  fragrant ;  but  she  declared  that  it  was  a  pursuit  of  horti- 
culture under  difficulties  which  were  almost  too  discouraging ;  and 
often,  when  comparing  the  gardens  at  the  Chase  with  her  own  infeli- 
citous attempts,  would  threaten  to  give  up  the  struggle  altogether,  and 
depend  wholly  for  her  flowers  on  supplies  from  Lindisfam. 

She  was  in  this  garden,  lamenting  the  mischief  that  had  been  caused 
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by  the  high  wind  of  the  day  before,  and  trying  to  devise  with  the 
gardener  new  means  of  shelter  for  some  of  her  more  delicate  favourites, 
when  Mr.  Merriton  arrived  He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room; 
and  the  servant,  finding  that  her  Ladyship  was  not  there,  preceded 
him  through  the  open  window  into  the  garden. 

"  How  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  after  they  had  greeted  each  other,  "  to 
come  up  out  of  your  happy  valley  to  visit  these  inhospitable  moimtains ! 
Look  what  the  storm  of  yesterday  has  done ;  and  at  the  Friary  I 
dare  say  you  hardly  felt  it  at  all  Our  friends  at  Lindisfam  hear 
the  wind  up  in  the  woods  above  them  just  enough  to  make  them 
rejoice  in  the  comfort  of  their  sheltered  position.  You  at  the  Friary 
neither  feel  nor  hear  it  But  here  we  are  in  a  different  climate.  Look 
at  my  poor  geraniums !" 

'*  Even  to-day  I  felt  the  wind  sharp  enough  as  I  drove  through 
the  Park.  But  at  all  events,  Lady  Famleigh,  you  have  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  magnificent  view  I  Really  the  position  of  the  house  is  a 
very  fine  one.  The  Park  seems  to  extend  nearly — or  quite  does 
it*— to  the  coast" 

^' Yes,  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey  up  here  (except  the  sea  by  the 
bye,)  and  my  right  there  is  none  to  dispute,  except  this  terrible  south- 
west wind :  and  Captain  Ellingham  says  we  are  going  to  have  m9re 
of  it" 

**  Raison  de  plus  that  you  should  kindly  accede  to  a  request  I 
bring  firom  my  sister,  that  you  will  join  our  friends  at  the  Chase  in 
passing  a  day  at  the  Friaiy.  My  sister  would  have  accompanied 
me  to  wait  on  your  Ladyship,  but  she  is  very  delicate,  unhappily, 
and  was  really  airaid  of  the  drive  this  morning.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  accord  her  an  invalid's  privilege,  and  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 

''By  no  means  let  Miss  Merriton  come  up  here  as  long  as  this 
wind  is  blowing.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her,  as  soon  as  I 
can  say.  Come!  without  the  fear  of  exposiftg  her  to  the  cUmate,. 
which  is,  joking  apart,  as  different  from  that  of  your  valley  as  the 
north  of  England  is  from  the  south.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
coming  down  to  the  Friary,  I  am  sure." 

"It  seems  that  Dr.  Lindisfam  had  purposed  bringing  Miss  Mar 
garet,  who  takes  an  interest  in  such  things,  to  the  Friary  to  explain 
to  her  all  about  the  old  monastery,  you  know,  and  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  building  which  yet  remain." 

''Miss  Maigaret  takes  an  interest  in  such  studies,  does  she)" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Merriton  quite  innocently;  "she  was  speaking 
to  me  about  it  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  I  intended  asking  the 
Doctor  after  dinner;  but  then  we  were  all  occupied  with  other 
things,  and  I  had  no  opportunity.  And  then  Emily  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  much  pleasanter  if  we  could  induce  the  others  of  the 
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party  to  join  in  the  scheme,  and  share  the  benefit  of  the  Doctors 
ej^lanations." 

''Delightful!  I  shall  like  it  above  all  things.  We  will  have  a  regular 
maiinie  arMologiqucr 

**  I  hoped  to  have  found  Captain  Ellingham  here,  that  I  might  have 
persuaded  him  to  join  us.** 

'<  He  is  gone  down  to  Sillmouth  to  look  after  his  ship.  He  will 
be  here  to  dinner  this  evening,  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  conveying  your  invitation  to  him.     But  when  is  it  to  be?" 

"  Well,  any  day  that  would  be  most  convenient  to  all  of  us.  Perhaps, 
as  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  likely  to  have  avocations  that  might 
absolutely  make  any  day  impossible  to  him,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consult  him  first  on  that  head." 

"  You  are  very  kmd ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  fed  it  sa" 

^  Would  you  kindly  undertake  then  to  fix  a  day  with  himt  It  is 
a  pity  I  did  not  find  1^,  though;  for  I  meant  to  have  returned  through 
Silverton,  and  fixed  the  day  with  the  rest  of  the  party;  but  I  shall  not 
know  what  day  to  tell  them. " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Merriton,  what  I  can  do  f<M:  you,  which  would 
facilitate  matters.  I  had  intended  to  have  asked  all  our  little  drde 
to  spend  a  day  with  me  up  here.  And  I  too  thought  I  had  better 
make  sure  of  Captain  Ellingham  for  the  same  reason  that  you  have 
given.  And  we  fixed  this  morning  on  next  Wednesday.  Now  I  will 
give  up  Wednesday  to  you;  so  you  will  be  sure  of  Ellingham  for 
that  day.  And  it  will  be  better  too  for  all  concerned  to  come  to 
^aie  when  this  terrible  wind  shall  have  changed.  If  that  will  suit  you, 
you  are  welcome  to  Wednesday." 

"  How  very  kind  of  you !  Yes,  that  would  suit  us  perfectly.  Will  you 
then  kindly  charge  yourself  with  my  message  to  Captain  EUinghamf 
We  hope  to  see  him  on  Wednesday,  and  would  have  fixed  some 
other  day,  if  you  had  aot  kindly  given  me  the  means  of  knowing  that 
that  day  would  suit  him." 

''With  pleasure;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  great  pleasure  incoming 
to  you." 

"  We  ought  not  to  be  later  than  one  o'clocL  There  are  plenty  of  old 
holes  and  comers  to  look  inta  There  is  a  queer  place  at  the  fiutiier  end 
of  the  park  by  the  river  side,  which  they  call  the  Sill-grotto,  and  which 
tiiey  say  was  once  a  chapeL    That  will  have  to  be  visited,  I  supposet" 

"  Of  course  it  will  Dr.  Lindisfam  will  not  let  you  off  a  single 
bit  of  old  wall,  or  a  single  fragment  of  old  tradition  about  the 
place.  No;  one  o'clock  will  not  be  too  early,  if  the  Doctor  is  to  be 
flowed  a  fair  course  and  no  favour." 

<*Let  it  stmid  for  one  then.  I  am  so  much  obliged  toyoui  iMl 
Pimleigh." 
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And  then  Mr.  Meniton  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove  to  Silverton. 
His  purpose  had  been  to  call  first  on  the  Canon,  as  the  first  idea  of  the 
party  had  in  some  sort  originated  with  him.  But  it  was  the  hour  of  the 
afternoon  Cathedral  service  when  he  arrived  in  the  dty,  and  the  Doctor 
was  in  church. 

So  he  went  first  to  the  banker's  house  in  the  immediate  ndghbomv 
hood  of  the  Close  ;  and  there,  banking  hours  being  over,  he  found  Uie 
old  gentleman  in  his  learned  looking  library,  solacing  himself  after  the 
labours  of  the  ledger  with  more  liberal  studies. 

'^  Can't  well  be  with  you  by  one,"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  when  he  had 
heard  his  visitor's  errand  '' Business  first,  you  know,  and  pleasure 
afterwards.  I  can  get  away,  perhaps,  in  time  to  be  with  you  by  three. 
Pred  will  not  fail  you  at  the  eariier  hour ; — ^not  a  doubt  of  it,  bearing 
in  mind  the  attractions  you  hold  out  to  him !  He  has  ridden  over  to 
Lindisfam  now.  I  will  give  him  your  invitation,  and  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  accept  it" 

*'You  are  intimate  with  the  family  at  the  Chase,  I  believe,  Mn 
Falconer?"  asked  Mr.  Merriton  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  of  course !  Naturally  so.  We  have  been  life-long  neighbours^ 
and  that  in  a  country  neighbourhood  makes  a  tie  that  it  does  not 
always  in  cities.  Fred  and  Kate  Lindisfam  have  grown  Up  ^from 
childhood  together.  And  naturally  enough  they  are  very  great  friendb ;" 
said  the  old  banker,  looking  up  into  his  guest's  face  with  a  knowing 
glance  and  smile,  which  were  intended  to  insinuate  what  he  did  not 
venture  to  assert  in  words.  '^That  is  all  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  you  know,"  he  continued ;  **  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
promise  you  that  when  I  tell  Fred  who  the  members  of  your  party  are, 
he  will  be  pimctual  enough  in  waiting  on  you." 

Mt.  Merriton  was  much  too  young  and  too  guileless  a  man  to  be 
able  to  conceal  firom  the  shrewd  eye  of  the  old  banker  the  annoyance 
that  the  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  him  iqflicted  on  him.  The  old 
man  saw  the  state  of  the  case  perfectly  well  **  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  V 
he  said  to  himsel£  **  The  more  necessary  to  let  him  understand  that 
Miss  Kate  is  not  destined  to  be  his.  It  will  be  as  well  to  give  Fred 
a  hint,,  too." 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man  somewhat  sadly,  "  I  must  go  and  do  the 
rest  of  my  errand  in  Silverton.  I  have  to  ask  Dr.  lindisfam.  And 
oh,  by  the  bye  1  you  can  tell  me,  Mr.  Falconer;  ought  I  to  ask  Lady 
Sempronia  1    Does  she  ever  go  out  t" 

^' Ah  .  .  .  h !  You  are  going  to  ask  the  Doctor,  are  yout  Yes, 
naturally — naturally;  of  course  you  would.  You  can't  well  do 
otherwise." 

''  Oh,  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  him  out ;  it  was  Lady  Sempronia 
As\t  I  was  in  doubt  about    The  whole  idea  of  the  thing  b^an  wiih 
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the  Doctor,  I  may  say.    He  is  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  all  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  old  place !'' 

"  Ah  I  I  see.  I  see  it  all  Yes ;  he  will  give  you  the  history,  never 
fear ;  all  after  his  own  fashion  too !" 

^  I  thought  you  and  Dr.  Lindisfam  were  great  friends  V  said  Mr. 
Merriton  innocently,  and  much  surprised  at  the  spitefulness  of  the  old 
banker's  manner. 

"Frifends!  Dr.  Lindisfam  and  If  To  be  sure  we  are,— very  old 
friends.  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  Canon  Lindisfam,  he  is  a 
most  worthy  man.  But  that  does  not  blind  me  to  the  monstrosity  of 
the  errors  his  wrong  headedness  and  obstinacy  often  mn  him  into  in 
matters  of  archaeological  science.  Now  as  regards  the  history — ^the 
extremely  interesting  history  of  your  property  of  the  Friary !  ....  It 
is  sad, — ^really  now  quite  sad,  to  think  of  the  number  of  blunders  that 
he  will  circulate  through  all  the  county  by  the  means  of  your  party  next 
Wednesday.  For  these  things  spread,  my  dear  sir!  They  are 
repeated.  False  notions  are  propagated.  They  mn  under  ground  like 
couch-grass.  They  become  traditional  And  he  will  have  it  all  his 
own  way!  ....  rU'tell  you  what,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  be  there!  I 
must  manage  to  be  with  you  somehow  by  one  o'clock.  I'll  not  be  late^ 
my  dear  Mr.  Merriton.    You  may  count  on  me."  * 

''So  much  the  better.  But  about  Lady  Sempronia?"  said  Mr. 
Merriton. 

''Oh,  ask  her,  by  all  means.  She  goes  out  very  little,  and  will 
probably  not  come  3  but  you  can  ask  her,  you  know.  She  is  a  poor 
inoffensive,  invalid  woman,  but  I  have  known  her  uncommonly 
shrewd  sometimes  in  seeing  through  some  of  her  husband's  fallacies, 
when  more  learned  people  have  been  led  astray  by  them.  She  is  no 
fool,  is  Lady  Sempronia.    Ask  her  by  all  means." 

So  Mr.  Merriton  stepped  across  to  the  Canon's  house — ^the  distance 
was  too  small  to  make  it  worth  while  for  him  to  get  into  his  carriage, 
•—devoutly  wishing  that  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  was  resting  after  life's 
fitful  fever  in  any  vault  of  the  old  church,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
he  was  walking,  d  son  dunx^  and  cursing  the  provoking  impossibility  <A 
not  asking  him  to  join  the  party  at  the  Friary. 

The  Canon  had  just  retumed  from  the  aftemoon  service,  and  had 
gone  into  the  study.  Mr.  Merriton  was  shown  into  that  room,  and 
found  the  doctor  engaged  in  transferring  his  canonicals  from  his  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  his  wooden  representative. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Merriton !  how  are  you  1  Come  in,  come  in  i  This  is  a 
contrivance  of  mine  to  prevent  me  from  forgetting  to  take  off  my 
surplice,  which  I  otherwise  was  apt  to  do  1" 

"Ah,  having  your  head  full  of  more  important  things,  Dr.  Lindisfarn  I 
Yes,  I  can  understand  that    I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  the  visit 
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which  Miss  Margaret  Lindisfam  tells  me  you  were  good,  enough  to 
purpose  making  with  her  to  my  house." 

**  Aha !  the  little  puss  is  anxious  for  the  treat,  is  she  f  You  would 
be  siuprisedy  Mr.  Merriton,  at  the  interest — ^the  intelligent  interest, 
I  may  say,  though  she  is  my  own  niece — ^that  that  young  girl  takes 
in  pursuits  and  studies  which  some  frivolous  minds  are  apt  to  consider 
dry.  Yes,  I  had  proposed  asking  your  permission  to  bring  Miss  Mar- 
garet  to  the  Friary,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  her  on  the  spot 
the  very  interesting  histoiy  of  the  house." 

^  And  when  she  mentioned  the  project  to  me  it  struck  me  and  my 
sister  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  give  others  of  our  friends  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  occasion ;  and  we  have  asked  Lady 
Famleigh  and  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  Chase  to  come  to  us  next 
Wednesday.  May  we  hope  to  see  you  on  that  day,  and  vrill  one 
o'clock  be  too  early  I " 

"  No,  you  are  very  good,  Wednesday  will  suit  me  very  well.  There 
is  the  afternoon  service  at  the  Cathedral,  to  be  sure  'rr-hnt  in  such  a 
case  ....  that  can  be  managed.  Do  you  expect  all  the  party  at 
the  Chase!" 

"  I  hope  so.  I  have  only  secured  Lady  Famleigh,  Captain  EUing- 
ham,  the  Falconers,  and  yourself.  I  will  go  up  to  them  at  the  Chase 
to-morrow." 

'<  Falconer  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  you  at  one  o'clock,  you  know. 
He  cannot  get  away  from  business  so  early;  and  perhaps,  between 
ourselves,  that  is  just  as  well  The  best  fellow  in  the  world.  Falconer ! 
A  good  friendly  man.  But  he  has  a  mania  for  meddling  with  matters 
that  are  quite  u/(m  crepidam,  A  most  excellent  man  of  business !  But 
eptat  ephippia  bos  pigerf  you  understand,  Mr.  Merriton.  And  my 
friend  Falconer  does  not  show  himself  to  advantage  in  the  ephippia  i 
hy^  zy !  You  may  depend  on  it  I'll  be  punctual  at  one.  And  .... 
under  all  the  circumstances  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should 
all  be  punctual  at  that  hour.    Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Merriton  9" 

Mr.  Merriton  thought  that  he  did  see ;  although  he  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  what  place  or  thing  or  circumstance  that  ephippia  was,  in 
which  Mr.  Falconer  was  said  not  to  shine.  Was  the  ephippia  perhaps 
another  name  for  the  Friary  1  He  thought  he  saw,  too,  that  it  was  best 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Falconer's  determination  to  meet  his  enemy  on 
the  ground  at  all  costs.    So  he  merely  answered : 

"I  had  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Lady 
Sempronia,  and  to  have  persuaded  her  to  join  our  party." 

''  Her  ladyship,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  very  much  of  an  invalid.  She 
will  be  most  happy,  however,  to  make  acquaintance  with  you  and 
Miss  Merriton.  But  I  fear  she  would  hardly  be  able  to  see  you  now ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  chance  of  her  feeling  well 
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enough  to  join  your  party  on  Wednesday.  I  will  give  her  your  land 
message,  however." 

<^And  pray  say  that  were  it  not  that  my  sister  is  also  much  of  an 
invalid,  she  would  have  returned  Lady  Sempronia's  card  in  person 
instead  of  deputing  me  to  do  so.  She  hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to 
come  into  Silverton  in  the  beginning  of  next  week ;  and  will  then  wait 
on  Lady  Senq)ronia." 

And  then  Mr.  Merriton  drove  back  by  the  road  along  the  edge  of 
the  water-meadows  to  the  Friary,  disconsolately  meditating  on  what  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Falconer  respecting  his  son's  intimacy  at  the 
Chase.  For  Merriton  had  brought  away  with  him  thence  a  very  severe 
wound ;  and  hitrit  latiri  letaiis  arundo  /  " 

^  Well  Arthur !"  said  Miss  Merriton  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
at  the  Friaiy  ready  for  dinner,  ''what  have  you  done?  Has  anything 
gone  amiss  %    You  seem  out  of  spirits." 

■  "  The  people  are  all  very  civil  Lady  Famleigh  was  especially  so. 
To  prevent  vny^asiucio  about  fixing  the  day,  she  gave  up,  or  put  ofif 
rather,  a  party  at  hes  own  house  for  next  Wednesday,  giving  up  that 
day  to  us.  So  it  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  and  to-morrow  I  will  go  up 
to  ^  Chase.    Ail  the  rest  have  accepted." 

"But  what  is  it  that  has  vexed  you,  Arthur?  for  I  can  see  that 
something  has." 

''  No  1  its  your  fancy.  All  the  people  seem  indined  to  be  very  kind. 
There's  nothing  amiss,  that  I  know  of." 

''  I  am  sure  something  has  annoyed  you,  Arthur,**  persisted  his  sister^ 
looking  him  in  die  face  \  '^  tell  me  what  it  is  f " 

**  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  lo<^  annoyed,  I  am  sure.  I  might 
look  surprised ;  for  I  did  hear  something  that  surprised  me  in  Silverton.'* 

''What  about?"  asked  his  sister. 

''  Oh,  nothing  that  concerns  us  at  all  It  seems  that  Falconer  and 
Miss  Kate  Lindisfam  are  to  make  a  match  of  it ;  that  is  all.  And  I 
confess  it  does  seem  to  me  that  he  is  not  half  good  enough  fcnr 
bar.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  girl  who  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  me." 

If  Merriton  had  not  been  so  much  engrossed  by  his  own  emotions 
as  to  be  rendered  for  the  time  unobservant  of  those  of  others,  he  might 
have  been  struck  by  the  faxX  that  his  communication  produced  a 
somewhat  stronger  effect  upon  his  gentle  sister  than  appeared  wholly 
attributable  to  her  sisterly  interest  in  his  feelings.  A  sudden  and  deep 
flush  passed  over  her  delicate  pale  face,  leaving  it  the  next  instant  a 
shade  paler  perhaps  than  it  had  been  before.  She  only  said,  however, 
after  a  few  moments*  pause,  during  which  she  succeeded  in  recovering 
her  composure,  or  at  leaist  the  appearance  of  it : 

"  But  how  did  you  hear  it,  Arthur  ?    Remember,  a  great  deal  of 
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groundless  nonsense  is  apt  to  be  talked  on  such  matters ;  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  anythnig  should  be  really  known  on  the  subject  unless 
they  are  absolutely  engaged  to  each  other.  ....  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  die  case." 

"Engaged!  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  are  engaged;  or  the  &ct 
would  be  simply  stated." 

"What  did  you  hear  then,  and  from  whomT 

"  From  old  Falconer,  when  I  invited  him  and  his  son  to  come  here  on\ 
Wednesday." 

"What  did  he  say  I" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know  what  he  said.  But  he  gave  me  • 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  sort  of  understood  thing  that  his  son  and 
Miss  Lindis&m  were  to  make  a  match  of  it" 

"  Miss  Kate  Lindisfam  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Kate  Lindisfam.  Oh,  he  spoke  of  Miss  Kate  cleariy 
enough !  He  talked  ....  that  reminds  me  ....  of  their  having 
been  near  neighbours  all  their  lives,  and  of  their  having  be^n  brought 
up  togetho',  and  of  their  being  great  friends.  But  somehow  or  other 
he  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  meant  more  than  all  that  I 
did  not  notice^"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  ^^  anything  between  them 
last  night,  did  youT 

"  No>  I  cstti't  say  that  I  saw  anything  of  tiie  sort ;"  replied  his  sister. 
^'  He  sat  next  me  at  dinner,"  she  continued,  with  a  recurrence  in  a 
slitter  degi3ee  of  the  blodi  which  the  first  mention  of  the  subject  had 
QCca;»oned  her ;  "  and  after  dinner  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  talking, 
much  more  to  the  other  sister." 

"  But  that  might  have  been  mere  dvility  to  a  stranger  newly  come 
among  them.  The  other  aistsr,.  Miss  Maigaret,  seemed  to  me  to  have 
v«iy  little  in  her.*   ' 

"  Oh,  I  thought  her  a  very  nice  gizi  ! " 

"  She  has  lived,  she  told  me,  all  her  life  till  now  in  Paris ;  I  never 
like  French  women.  They  never  have  any  sympathy  with  any  thing, 
or  person,  or  subject  outside  of  the  barriers  of  Paris." 

And  th^i  the  brother  and  sister  went  into  the  dining-room ;  and 
the  presence  of  the  servaz^  prevented  any  further  conversation  upon^ 
the  subject  of  the  Lindisfam  lasses. 

Frederick  Falconer  had  in  the  meantime  ridden  up  to  the  Chase, 
as  has  been  seen^  bent  on  acting  upon  the  sage  hints  that  had  been 
thrown  out  by  his  father  over  night  as  they  were  returning  together 
frcMn  the  dinner  party,  with  some  little  mo^cation  of  his  own.  He 
perfectly  recognised  the  justice  of  the  old  gentleman's  reasons  &r 
thinking  Kate  the  more  desirable  matdi  of  the  two.  But  he  coidd 
not  bring  himself  to  make  quite  so  light  aa  his  fother  was  disposed  to 
doi  of  the  opposition  lAxcti  he  well  knew  awaited  hhn  on  the  part  of 
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lady  Famleigh.  He  had  far  better  means  of  knowing,  as  he  said 
to  himselfi  how  great  her  influence  over  her  goddaughter  was.  And 
besides,  though  he  was  by.  no  means  deficient  in  a  sufficiently  high 
appreciation  of  his  own  advantages,  and  yiras  not  without  a  certain 
d^;ree  of  hope  that  Miss  Lindisfam  was  not  altogether  indisposed  to 
like  him,  yet  he  was  far  from  having  the  same  d^ee  of  confidence  on 
the  subject,  that  he  had  chosen  to  manifest  in  speaking  to  his  father. 
And  dien  again,  he  really  was  powerfully  attracted  by  Margaret's 
beauty  and  manner,  and  had  already  begun  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  two  girls  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  new-comer.  He 
had  spent  the  whole  of  the  two  hours  he  had  passed  at  his  desk  in 
the  bank  that  morning,  before  he  had  stolen  away  from  it  to  ride  up 
to  the  Chase,  in  reviewing  the  grounds  of  such  a  comparison.  Both 
giris  were  handsome, — ^there  was  no  doubt  about  that  But  he  thought 
that  the  more  delicate  and  less  rustic  beauty  of  the  Parisian  had  more 
attractions  for  him.  Then  there  was  no  denying  that  she  had  more 
style,  more  grace,  more  of  U  grand  air^  said  Freddy  to  himself,  calling  up 
his  own  French  savoir  and  experiences.  He  had  a  notion  too  that 
Iher  ways  of  thinking  and  tastes  were  probably  better  adapted  to  his 
40wn.  There  were  things  in  Kate  that  he  did  not  altogether  like  j 
tthat  violent  passion  of  hers  for  tearing  over  the  country  like  a  female 
'.Nimrod,  for  instance — ^her  way,  too,  of  blurting  out  whatever  came  into 
nber  head,  often  with  a  certain  look  in  her  eye  as  if  she  were  laughing 
at  one.  He  had  seen  no  symptom  of  anything  like  this  in  Margaret 
In  fact,  the  meaning  in  her  eyes,  as  far  as  he  had  seen — and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  she  had  the  most  exquisitely  expressive  eyes  that  were 
ever  seen  in  a  human  head ! — had  been  characterized  by  anything  but 
M  expression  of  ridicule  when  they  had  rested  on  him. 

In  short,  though  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  behoved  him  to  win  the 
lieart  and  hand  of  Kate,  if  he  could,  he  had  pretty  well  made  up  his 
tnind  that  it  would  be  a  far  more  agreeable  ^k  to  him  to  win  those 
cf  Margaret     But  theie  was  something  in  Mr.  Frederick's  constitution 
and   natural  disposition,  which  disinclined    him  from  paying  much 
.attention  to  that  part  of  his  father^s  counsel  which  had  alluded  to  the 
-  danger  of  falling  between  two  stools.    Two  stools  seemed  to  Mr.  Freddy 
'SO  much  better  and  safer  than  only  one.    Surely  it  was  not  prudent  to 
?put  all  one's  eggs  into  one  basket !  Surely  two  strings  to  one's  bow  were 
admitted  to  be  a  good  thing  I     He  could  not  bring  himself  to  back 
hhnself  frankly  and  heartily  to  win  with  the  one  horse,  to  the  entire 
giving  up  of  all  hopes  of  the  other.  The  unknown  quantities  that  entered 
into  the  problem  to  be  solved,  were  so  much  larger  than  the  known 
ones,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  far  the  most  prudent  plan  to  keep  the  mattdr 
open  as  long  as  might  be,  make  what  progress  he  could,  without  com- 
mitting himself  irrevocably  on  either  side,  and  be  guided  bydrcumstances. 
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.It  would  be  far  from  wise,  too,  to  disregard  such  2k pis-alter  2&  Miss 
Merriton.  Pis-aUtr!  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  absolutely  her  own, 
and  her  brother  looking  as  if  a  good  sharp  English  spring  might  make 
an  end  of  him  1  A  very  pretty /fx-o/^r,  indeed.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
his  father  to  talk  in  that  way,  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on  going  in  for 
the  whole  of  the  Lindisfam  property.  But  there  was  many  a  slip 
between  Mo/  cup  and  the  lip.  Miss  Merriton  was  a  very  charming 
little  girL  He  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  might  have  her  for  the 
asking ;  or  at  least  that  after  a  due  period  of  service  for  such  a  pretty 
little  Rachel,  he  might  make  sure  of  her.  And  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  throw  such  a  chance  to  the  winds  before  he  was  sure  of  somethuig 
better. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Mr.  Frederick  locked  up  his  desk, 
after  sitting  at  it  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  slipped  out  of  the  bank  to 
order  his  horse  and  ride  up  to  the  Chase.  Mr.  Falconer  senior  was 
very  indulgent  to  his  son  and  heir  as  to  the  amount  of  attendance  he 
exacted  from  him  at  the  bank,  if  only  the  hours  spent  away  from  it, 
were  used  advantageously  in  a  social  point  of  view;  and  he  was 
especially  well  pleased  at  all  times,  and  more  particularly  after  the  con- 
versation of  the  night  before,  to  know  that  his  son  was  up  at  Lindisfam 
Chase. 

So  Mr.  Frederick  had  arrived  there,  still  looking,  as  Lady  Famleigh 
had  said,  for  all  the  world  as  if  4ie  had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  band- 
box, in  which  a  Ix>ndon  tailor  had  sent  him  down  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  instruction  of  Sillshire,  just  as  the  ladies  were  about  to  sit 
down  to  luncheon. 

KND  OF  PART  IV. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  SUMMER   NIGHT& 


The  dreary  wind  of  night  is  out, 
Homeless  and  wandering  slow; 

O'er  pallid  seas  it  sweeps  about^ 
O'er  islands  waste  and  low. 

Grey  ghosts  of  dead  thought  sail  aghast. 

Hither  adown  its  tide: 
It  blows  ftcm  out  the  helpless  Past, 

Where  all  dead  things  abide. 

It  brings  no  message  unto  me. 

O'er  wide  moors  billowing; 
'Tis  not  a  flowing  wind,  I  see — 

An  ebbing,  woesome  thing. 

Nay,  come  to  me,  sweet  wind  of  night ; 

The  death  is  but  in  me; 
Blow  on  and  on,  with  gentle  might, 

Till  I  awake  and  see. 


II. 

The  west  is  broken  into  bars 

Of  orange,  gold,  and  grey ; 
Gone  is  the  sim,  and  come  the  stars. 

And  night  infolds  the  day. 

My  boat  glides  on  the  gliding  stream. 
Whose  flitting,  flowing  breast 

Is  lighted  with  one  golden  gleam, 
The  death-smile  of  the  west 

The  river  flows :  the  sky  is  still ; 

It  hath  no  ceaseless  quest ; 
Sad  hearts  and  eyes  may  flow  and  fill. 

To  think  of  such  a  rest 

The  stream  flows  on.     The  skies  repose. 

All  night  the  star-beams  play. 
In  clouds  and  gleams  the  river  flows: 

The  sky  is  clear  alway. 
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III. 
I  hear  a  lone  hkd,  lost  amid 

The  long  luxurious  grass ; 
The  bats  flit  round  me,  bom  and  hid 

In  twilight's  wavering  mass. 

The  fir-top  floats,  an  airy  isle. 

High  o'er  tht  mossy  ground ; 
Harmonious  silence  breathes  the  whil^ 

In  scent  instead  of  sound. 

The  flaming  rose  glooms  swarthy  red ; 

The  borage  gleams  more  blue; 
And  starry  white,  about  me  spread, 

Glimmers  the  rich  dusk  through. 

Woo  on,  with  odour  wooing  me, 

Faint  rose  with  fading  core ; 
For  God's  rose-thought,  that  blooms  in  thee. 

Will  bloom  for  evermore. 

IV. 

What  art  thou,  gathering  dusk  and  cool. 

In  slow  gradation  fine? 
Death's  lovely  shadow,  flickering  full 

CM"  eyes  about  to  shine  ? 

The  weaiy  day  gone  down  below. 

Thou  leanest  o'er  his  grave, 
Revolving  all  the  vanished  show 

The  gradous  splendour  gave. 

Thou  art  the  woman,  I  will  say, 

Dark-browed,  with  luminous  eyes. 
Of  whom  is  bom  the  mighty  Day, 

That  fights  and  saves  and  dies. 

For  action  sleeps  with  sleeping  fight; 

Calm  thought  awakes  with  thee : 
Each  soul  becomes  a  summer  night, 

With  stars  that  shine  and  see. 

I  George  Mac  Donald, 
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For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  griefs  of  needleworkers  have  been 
more  or  less  before  the  public,  and  at  intervals,  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  During  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  death  of  a  young  dressmaker,  attributed  at  least  in  some  degree  to 
overwork  under  unhealthy  conditions,  has  again  called  forth  a  burst 
of  indignation  and  sympathy.  Murder,  we  are  told,  "  is  daily  and 
nightly  committed  in  our  metropolis,"  and  "  such  brutality  is  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  encouraged,  by  the  fairest,  the  wealthiest  and  the  noblest 
in  the  land."  Mothers  and  daughters,  who  "  behold  with  delight  those 
magnificent  flowing  garments  in  the  ballroom,"  are  adjured  to  "  remem- 
l^er  the  shrouds  of  the  poor  victims  who  made  them." 

The  Queen,  it  is  said,  ^is  omnipotent  to  rescue  the  young  and 
tender  creatures  of  her  own  sex  from  the  galling  tyranny  at  least  of 
Court  milliners."    Another  authority  asserts  that  <^the  remedy  must 

proceed  from  those  who  rule   in  the  world  of  fashion 

This  odious  grinding  system  of  overwork  has  grown  to  such  a 
monstrous  height,  because  ladies  have  never  concerned  themselves 
to  inquire  at  what  cost  their  wishes  have  been  executed  ....  It  is  in 
their  power  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  horrors,  and  a  fearful 
responsibility  will  attach  to  them  if  they  remain  stilL" 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  asserted  that  employers  and  their  cus- 
tomers are  alike  powerless,  unless  supported  by  legislative  enactments, 
similar  in  principle  to  those  abready  in  force  in  other  trades. 

Amid  this  confusion  and  clamour,  it  may  be  useful  to  pass  briefly 
under  review  the  efibrts  already  made,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
comparative  success  or  failure,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
most  desirable  course  for  future  action.  We  propose  taking  the  case  of 
needleworkers  generally,  though  some  of  our  observations  will  more 
immediately  apply  to  milliners  and  dressmakers. 

So  long  ago  as  1841  an  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  employment 
and  treatment  of  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and  a  laige  amount  of 
evidence  was  collected  from  the  heads  of  houses  of  business,  medical 
men,  and,  not  without  difficulty,  from  the  workers  themselves.  A  state  of 
things  was  revealed  which  shocked  the  most  callous.  One  witness,  a 
medical  practitioner,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending young  persons  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  business,  stated 
that  he  had  had  '^  ample  opportunity  of  watching  many  of  these  cases  for 
a  long  time  :  the  young  persons  so  afiected  may  leave  ofi*  work  for  a 
period,  they  may  go  into  the  country  to  their  friends,  but  they  never 
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regain  their  health.     Has  known  several  who  have  married;   has 
attended  them  for  years,  and  has  seen  them  labouring  under  various 
nervous  and  other  affections ;  their  health  and  strength  are  gone.     The 
young  dressmakers  who  are  subject  to  these  long  hours,  suffer  invariably 
from  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  indigestion ;  they  are  completely  disor- 
ganised. Has  known  numbers  of  young  healthy  women  who  in  this  way 
have  been  reduced  to  a  permanent  state  of  debility.     Many  of  them 
die,  especially  from  consumption.  ....  Is  convinced  in  no  trade  or 
manufactory  whatever  is  the  labour  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
young  dressmakers.     No  men  work  so  long.     It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  animal  to  work  so  continuously  with  so  little  rest"    Another 
medical  witness  states,  that  among  those  of  his  patients  who  are  dress- 
makers, ''the  most  common  complaint  is  great  constitutional  weakness. 
Pulmonary  affections  threatening  consumption,  and  frequently  ending 
in  that  complaint,  are  most  common.     Has  known  many  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  that  disease.    A  most  common  affection  is  dyspepsia ; 
indeed  few  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  the  business  escape 
this  ;  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  sides,  headache,  and  extreme  emacia- 
tion are  almost  universal"     Another  says: — ^"The  individuals  are 
marked  by  a  pale  face,  a  dull,  lack-lustre  eye,  a  careworn  countenance." 
Dr.   Hodgkin  writes : — "  My    former    connexion  with    the    London 
Dispensary  and  with  Guy's  Hospital,  where  I  saw  many  hundreds  of 
outpatients,  as  well  as  the  numerous  gratis  patients  I  used  to  see  at 
my  own  residence,  afforded  me  abundant  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
very  serious  injury  to  health  which  the  working  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, sustain  from  the  iniquitous  system  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
I  learnt  from  the  most  credible  authority,  that  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
to  confine  them  closely  to  work  during  the  whole  day,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  night ;  that  the  intervals  for  meals  are  few  and 
short,  and  that  relaxation  and  exercbe  are  out  of  the  question.     It  was 
therefore  Jio  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  this  class  of  persons 
exhibiting  extreme  cases  of  those  distressing  nervous,  hysteric,  and  dys- 
peptic affections  which  the  worst  debilitating  causes  can  induce  amongst 
young  females.     Pulmonary  consumption  was  of  frequent  occurrence." 
Individual  cases  of  a  very  distressing  nature  were  brought  forward.    Oh 
the  whole,  it  was  elicited,  that  while  in  exceptional  cases,  the  young 
persons  employed  as  milliners  and  dressmakers  were  well  treated  and 
enjoying  fairly  good  health,  as  a  general  rule  the  defective  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  especially  the  extravagantly  long  hours  of  worl^ 
Tendered  chronic  disease  or  debility  almost  universal  and  inevitable. 
Persons  engaged  in  the  work,  either  as  managers  or  otherwise,  were 
caxefiiUy  interrogated  as  to  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  possible  expe- 
dients for  removing  it     Most  of  the  London  witnesses  attributed 
the  overwork  to  excessive  pressure  of  orders  during  the  fashionable 
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season.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ascertained  that  there  axe  busjr 
seasons  occurring  at  different  periods  of  the  year  all  over  the  country, 
during  which  the  same  difficulties  have  to  be  met  Several  witnesses 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  ^'a  considerable  amelioration  would  result 
if  the  ladies  would  be  more  considerate,  and  allow  more  time  for  tiieir 
orders."  On  the  other  hand,  a  milliner  who  had  been  in  business  ten 
years  :  ^^  Does  not  think  that  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  con- 
siderations as  one  means  of  alleviating  the  existing  evils."  A  diess^ 
maker  in  large  business  '*  does  not  think  it  is  the  ladies'  fault  one  case 
in  a  hundred."  A  witness  "  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  millinery  and  dress- 
making business,  especially  with  the  view  of  shortening  the  hours  of  work," 
states  that  "  as  far  as  her  experience  extends,  sudden  orders  requiring  to 
be  executed  in  a  short  time,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  difficulty." 

Whether  legislative  interference  would  do  much  good  seemed  to 
be  doubtful    On  this  point  also,  the  testimony  was  confficting. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "leaders  of  fashion"  determined  at  any  rate 
to  try  what  could  be  done  by  voluntary  effort  An  Association 
was  formed  having  for  its  object  "to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  work  among  the  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and  generally 
to  promote  their  well-being."  A  Committee  of  lac^^es  met  weekly 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  securing  this  end.  Among 
the  means  suggested  were : — 

"  I.  That  ladies  should  give  their  dressmakers  j^enty  of  time  to 
execute  their  orders. 

^  2.  That  when  there  was  a  press  of  business,  dressmakers  should 
employ  extra  hands,  a  register  of  whom  was  kept  at  the  office  of 
the  Association,  and  the  heads  of  houses  were  invited  to  apply  there 
for  them. 

"  3.  That  ladies  employing  dressmakers  should  exercise  all  legitimate 
influence  to  put  an  end  to  long  hours. 

^4.  Plans  and  drawings  of  ventilation  were  prepared  and  recom- 
mended. " 

For  a  time  the  Association  had  some  success,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  speaking  generally,  a  real  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
state  of  things  as  compared  with  184a.  But  alter  the  Association 
had  been  in  existence  about  ten  years,  a  falling  off  in  this  improvement 
began  to  be  observed,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  old  evils, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  of  1842,  would  be 
revived.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  apply  for  a  legislative  enact- 
ment, limiting  the  hours  of  labour.  A  Bill  was  brought  in,  and  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  regulations  contained  in 
it    The  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  is  of  great  valoe^  as 
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bringmg  dearly  into  view  1}ie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
legislation,  and  collaterally,  as  the  most  comprehensive  statement  we 
have  on  record  of  the  general  condition  of  needleworkers.  Two 
distinct  questions  were  raised — ^the  one,  as  to  whether  an  Act  for 
limiting  the  houis  of  labour  could  be  carried  into  effect, — ^the 
other,  whether  supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  the  operation  of  such 
an  Act  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

On  the  first  point,  the  testimony  appears  to  us  conclusive.  T.J. 
Hall,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate  at  the  Police  Office  at  Bow  Street,  says, 
^My  impression  is,  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  attending  the 
working  <^  this  Bill ;  in  &ct  so  great  will  the  difficulty  be,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Bill  wUl  be  inoperative.  I  doubt  extremely, 
fix>m  the  experience  which  I  have  had  for  very  many  years,  whether 
the  parties  employed,  namely,  the  assistant  needlewomen  and 
apprentices,  will  be  disposed  to  prefer  any  complaints;  because  if 
they  do,  the  consequences  will  be  injurious  to  them,  as  between 
themselves  and  the  employers,  and  will,  in  all  probability  lead,  except 
in  the  case  of  apprentices,  to  tiieir  dismissal  I  know  firom  various 
circumstances  which  have  occurred  firom  time  to  time,  that  these 
needlewomen  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  employment,  and  to  secure, 
if  they  can,  permanent  employment.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of 
them,  however  disposed  to  complain  in  private,  will  be  induced  to  come 
into  a  police  court  and  apply  for  a  summons  against  her  employer,  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  already  stated.  It  will  be  so  much  in  the 
power  of  the  employer  to  annoy  that  individual  and  to  distress  her  by 
dismissing  her,  t^t  even  the  fiiends  of  the  employed  will  be  opposed 
to  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  give  any  assistance  in  carr3rnig 
out  this  Bill''  He  thinks  further,  that  the  Bill  would  not  only  be 
a  dead  letter,  but  injurious,  "because  in  all  probability  it  would 
encourage  perjury.  Those  persons  (the  parties  employed)  would  be 
disposed  to  forswear  themselves /they  would  deny  that  things  had 
occurred,  when  they  had  perhaps  occurred."  Sir  Richard  Mayne  does 
'< not  think  the  police  would  be  able  to  assist"  in  obtaining  evidence 
of  the  character  that  would  be  required  to  enforce  this  law.  Does  not 
see  how  such  evidence  could  be  obtained.  **  If  the  dressmakers  or  the 
workwomen  are  required  to  come  forward  themselves  to  give  evidence, 
I  think  the  Act  would  be  inoperative.  Looking  at  the  severe  competi* 
tion  there  is  between  the  numbers  of  needlewomen,  of  all  classes,  to 
obtain  work,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  willing  to  come  forward 
and  give  evidence.**    These  views  were  confirmed  by  other  witnesses. 

As  to  the  second  and  more  important  point,  namely,  whether 
compdsoiy  limitation  of  hours  would  be  in  itself  desirable,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion.  It  appears  that  there  are  in  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  busmess,  besides  apprentices,  two  classes  of  workwomen, 
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tbe  indoor  and  the  outdoor  workers.  It  was  pretty  generally  agreed, 
that  an  enforced  lunitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  tend  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  outdoor  workers  as  compared  with  those  who  live  in 
the  establishments.  As  to  whether  such  a  change  is  to  be  desired,  the 
witnesses  were  not  agreed.  The  indoor  workers  occupy  a  much 
higher  position  socially,  and  according  to  some  authorities  are  also 
better  conducted,  as  a  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outdoor  workers 
are  said  to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  health.  The  strongest 
argument,  and  one  which  appears  to  us  quite  convincing  against 
compulsory  regulation  of  hours,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by 
^  social  pressure,  is  that  brought  forward  by  Mrs.  Hakewell  of  Ix>wer 
Brook  Street,  and  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lawrell,  and  other  witnesses. 
Mrs.  Hakewell  says  :  '^  To  limit  the  time  in  the  fashionable  season  to 
exact  hours  would  be  quite  impossible,  and  it  would  be  visited  on  the 
heads  of  the  young  people,  because  the  principals  would  not  keep  them 
in  the  leisure  time ;  it  would  not  be  possible  :  they  could  not  have  the 
indulgences  and  protection  that  they  now  have  in  the  leisure  time ; 
and  the  business  would  be  reduced  to  the  low  ebb  that  it  is  at  in  Paris ; 
the  employers  would  only  pay  the  young  people  whilst  they  had  work 
for  them  to  do,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  would  live  in  another  way ; 
so  it  would  be  here;  there  would  be  the  same  temptation  here." 
Mr.  Lawrell,  having  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  hours  were  limited 
as  proposed,  probably,  the  way  in  which  the  head  of  the  establishment 
would  meet  that  increased  demand  during  the  four  or  five  months  in 
which  the  great  business  is  conducted,  would  be  by  employing  a  greater 
number  of  outdoor  workers  during  that  time,  was  asked, — 

'<  Would  not  that  increase  the  evil :  what  would  become  of  all  those 
young  persons  during  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  months  t" 
''  I  conceive  that  they  would  have  nothing  certain  to  look  to." 
"  The  temptations  to  wrong  would  be  so  much  increased  %" 
"  They  would  be  so  much  increased,  because  the  wages  would  be  very 
much  less ;  in  fact,  the  wages  in  many  instances  would  be  at  times 
nothing  at  all ;  they  would  at  any  rate  be  most  precarious." 

Being  further  asked  his  opinion  of  the  relative  character  of  the  houses 
of  business  in  London  and  Paris,  Mr.  Lawrell  stated  his  impression  that 
in  Paris  the  greater  amount  was  outdoor  labour,  and  that  the  relative 
morality  upon  the  average,  was  decidedly  lower  in  Paris  than  in  London. 
This  fact  he  attributed  to  "  the  temptation,  you  might  almost,  I  am  afiaid, 
say  the  necessity,  to  make  up  their  wages  by  habits  of  prostitution." 

The  working  of  the  Association  for  the  aid  and  protection  of 
dressmakers  and  milliners  was  carefiiUy  investigated.  The  result  was 
encouraging  in  so  far  as  that  the  Association  had  succeeded  in  putting 
a  stop  to  Sunday  work,  but  beyond  that,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
permanent  result    A  declaration  was  signed  by  the  principal  houses  in 
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1852  and  1853,  to  the  following  effect : — "We,  the  undersigned  principals 
of  millinery  and  dressmaking  establishments  at  the  West-end  of  London, 
having  observed  in  the  newspapers,  statements  of  excessive  labour  in 
pur  business,  feel  called  upon  in  self-defence  to  make  the  following 
public  statement,  especially  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  assertions  contained  in  the  letters  published  in  the  newspapers  are 
not  wholly  groundless  : — i.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  we 
do  not  'require  the  young  people  in  our  establishments  to  work  more 
than  twelve  hours,  inclusive  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  From 
March  to  July  we.  require  them  to  work  thirteen  hours  and  ^  half» 
allowing  during  that  time  one  hour's  rest  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour's 
rest  for  tea.  2.  It  has  been  our  object  to  provide  suitable  sleeping 
accommodation  and  to  avoid  overcrowding.  3.  In  no  case  do  we  require 
work  on  Sundays,  or  all  night  4.  The  food  we  supply  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  unlimited  in  quantity." 

But  it  appears  that  these  promises  were  not  carried  out  A  member 
of  the  Committee  says :  "  We  had  very  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
the  hovrs  were  not  kept  One  letter  I  have  before  me,  the  writer  of 
which  says  that  he  cannot  give  his  name.  He  is  a  retired  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  service ;  he  has  three  daughters  employed  in  this  way ;  he 
dare  not  give  his  name,  because  he  says  they  would  lose  their  position 
by  it,  but  he  assures  me  that  the  degree  of  oppression  and  tyranny  that 
IS  maintained  over  them  has  completely  injured  their  health,  and  that 
that  arrangement  itself  has  been  altogether  disregarded.  It  is  not 
merely  upon  a  single  testimony  that  we  have  come  to  that  conclusion, 
but  we  made  inquiries,  from  which  we  believe  that  at  least  nine  of  those 
houses  which  signed  that  agreement,  have  broken  the  agreement,  and 
that  their  hours  vary  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  day." 

Some  heads  of  houses  "refused  to  sign  it,  because  they  said  the 
trade  would  not  allow  of  its  being  carried  out,  and  that  they  would  not 
sign  what  they  said  they  felt  they  conscientiously  could  not  do."  In  reply 
to  questions  as  to  whether  the  operations  of  the  Association  had  not  pro- 
duced some  good  effect,  one  witness  said,  "  In  a  few  houses  ;  very  few." 
Another  :  "  I  think  there  was  a  little  improvement  in  some  of  the  houses, 
but  not  in  others."    Another :  "  I  do  not  think  it  has  done  much  good." 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  whether  greater  consideration 
on  the  part  of  customers  would  remove  the  necessity  for  overwork. 
A  laige  employer  was  asked — 

"  Does  this  necessity  for  overwork  arise  from  the  late  hours  at  which 
the  orders  are  given  for  the  gowns  V* 

"  No ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  do  not  receive  the  order  in  time  to 
do  it  •Now  and  then  it  happens,  two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  with 
respect  to  a  court  dress  or  a  ball  dress ;  but  generally  speaking,  we  do 
receive  the  order  just  in  time  to  do  it  comfortably." 

Vol.  I.  A  A 
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Another  says :  ''  If  the  dress  was  ordered  a  fortnigjit  befoiej  it 
would  make   no   difference,  unless   it   was   ordered  in   the   leisure 

time If  the  ladies   could  order  their  court  dresses  and 

their  dresses  for  the  Queen's-  balls,  and  their  toilets  for  the  spring 
during  our  leisure  time,  we  should  make  it  a  rery  profitable  business 
indeed;  but  that  cannot  be  done,  inasmuch  as  the.  mode  is  not 
named  for  the  season,  nor  are  the  &brics  ready;  therefcve  it  i& 
impossible." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  was  against  the  Bill,  which  was 
accordingly  thrown  out' 

After,  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  it  appears-  to  us 
satisfactorily  proved  that  conpulsory  limitation  of  hours  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  would  be  impracticable,  and  even  if  practicable,  under 
existing  drcumstances,  it  would  be  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  proved 
that  legislation  would  be  either  inoperative  or  mischievous,  as  regards 
sanitary  measures.  -  There  appears  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  the 
application  of  the  Lodging  House  Act  to  workrooms  and  dormitories  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  relief  (by  no  means,  incon- 
siderable)  as  may  be  obtained  by  imjuoved  ventilation,  will  very 
shortly  be  extended  to  the  workers  in  these  establishments. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  however,  that  the  main  cause  of  suffering 
is  the  excessive  overwork,  and  the  real  question  is,  How  can  this 
be  done  away  with?  Is  there  a  remedy,  and  if  there  is,  where 
is  it,  and  how  can  we  bring  it  to  bear?  We  have  indeed  been 
repeatedly  assured  that  it  is  in  the  hands  erf"  ladies,  and  they  have 
been  urged,  in  every  variety  of  tone  —  fiom  pathetic  reproach  to 
withering  sarcasm — to  put  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  their  toiling 
sisters.  But  these  eloquent  tirades  have  passed  lightly  over  the 
heads  of  unconvicted  sinners.  From  what  has  be«i  said  above, 
it  is  apparent  that  ladies  have  ^'concerned  themselves  to  inquire 
at  what  cost  their  wishes  have  been  executed."  Not  satisfied  with 
casual  individual  efforts,  they  associated  themselves  together  and 
seriously  set  themselves  to  work  to  apply  the  social  cure.  No  better 
modes  of  working  have  been  suggested  than  those  which  were 
adopted  by  that  Association,  and  yet,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
their  number, — ''At  the  end  of  ten  or  eleven  years  we  reluctantly 
owned    we    had   been   bafHed,  and    that  competition   on   the   one 

hand  and  fashion  on  the  other,  had  been  too  strong  for  us. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  society  has  not  tried  its  hand.  It  has 
tried  and  failed."  These  ladies  very  soon  discovered  that  they 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
management  of  workrooms;  and  having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
the  responsibility  seemed  to  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
employers,  and  there  the  matter  rested.    Such  a  result  is  only  what 
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might  have  been  expected  In  no  other  trade  is  the  intervention 
of  customers  permitted,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  would  work  well  in  this.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  wiaX 
such  intervention  means.  It  is  required  that  a  whole  class,  not 
a  few  individuals  only,  should  cease  to  press  their  own  interests, 
according  to  the  universal  rule  of  customers,  and  take  up  instead 
the  cause  of- those  who  indirectly  work  for  them.  Unpunctuality 
must  never  be  complained  o^  for  who  can  tell  that  punctuality 
might  not  have  cost  the  life  of  the  worker?  No  one  must  object 
to  any  charge,  however  immoderate  it  may  appear,  for  how  do 
we  know  what  scale  of  payment  may  be  necessaiy  to  ^cure  a 
£ur  remuneration  to  each  employer  concerned  in  the  manufacture  9 
Eveiy  lady  who  buys  a  bonnet — ^may  we  not  say  every  man  who 
buys  a  shirt) — is  bound  to  investigate  its  whole  history,  and  to  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  woman  who  made  it  has  been  properly  , 
housed,  properly  fed,  and  has  gone  to  bed  at  a  proper  hour.  If 
she  is  married,  as  in  the  case  of  shirtmakers  is  very  likely,  perhaps 
it  ought  also  to  be  ascertained  that  her  children  are  sent  to  school,  and 
that  she  is  not  neglecting  her  home  duties.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  must  come  to,  if  customers,  standing  on  the  outside,  are 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  managing  other  people's  business. 

Is  there  then  no  cure!  Legislators  tell  us  they  can  do  no  good, 
though  they  might  very  easily  do  mischief  Ladies'  Committees 
reluctantly  own  themselves  baffled.  Employers  tell  us,  and  apparently 
with  truth,  that  they  are  powerless.  But  what  say  the  workers  1  One 
after  another  they  testify  that  they  suffer  in  silence  because  they  are 
unable  to  resist  Mr.  Isaacson  says,  '^  The  house  cannot  be  as  described, 
or  why  do  the  young  ladies  stay] "  "  A  Tired  House  of  Business  Girl " 
gives  the  answer.  "Some  perhaps  would  say,  why  stay  in  such  a 
sphere  1  Nearly  all  engaged  in  houses  of  business  are  orphans,  and  have 
been  well  brought  up,  or  have  met  with  reverses,  and  would  rather  toil 
on  to  get  a  respectable  living  than  be  dependent  on  richer  relatives ; 
and  some  there  are  who  would  endure  anything  rather  than  grieve  a 
widowed  mother  by  allowing  her  to  think  they  are  not  as  comfortable 
or  successful  as  she  could  wish."  Complaints  lead  to  dismissal,  and  we 
are  told  on  all  hands  that  a  girl  leaving  such  a  house  as  Madame  Elise's, 
would  run  a  great  chance  of  finding  herself  worse  off,  if  she  could  get 
work  at  all,  in  another  house. 

The  institution  of  a  fashionable  season  in  London,  and  other 
''seasons"  in  the  country,  no  doubt  complicates  the  question,  but  it  is 
not  the  root  of  the  evil  This  inconvenience  applies  to  many  other 
trades,  and  finds  its  natural  remedy.  Builders,  for  example,  cannot 
work  in  frosty  weather.  Consequently  their  wages  in  summer  are 
exceptionally  high,  and  the  extra  earnings  are  their  support  during  the 
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winter  months.  They  are  in  a  position  so  far  to  dictate  their  own  terrn^ 
as  that  they  can  refuse  to  work  during  extravagantly  long  hours  at  any 
season,  and  the  summer  work  is  distributed  among  so  many  that  none 
are  overworked.  In  the  case  of  needleworkers  of  tdl  sorts,  dressmakers^ 
milliners  and  ordi|}ary  sempstresses,  the  work  is  divided  among  too  smsdi 
a  number  of  hands.  Why]  Because  the  whole  amount  of  wages  paid 
will  not  support  a  larger  number  of  workers  than  are  actually  employed, 
that  number  being  insufficient  This  statement  will  be  startling  to 
many.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  redundancy  of  women,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in  any  branch  of  women's  work,  the 
hands  q^  be  too  few.  Yet  so  it  is.  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  the 
apparent  paradox.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work, 
which  must  occupy  a  certain  number  of  hands  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  is  to  be  performed  within  a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks  or 
months.  A  certain  sum  will  be  paid  for  this  work.  Shall  the  work  and  the 
wages  be  divided  among  i,ooo  persons  (we  use  the  figures  arbitrarily, 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  illustration),  working  sixteen  hours  a  day,  or 
between  2,000,  working  eight  hours  1  The  laws  of  health  and  common 
humanity  say.  Let  it  by  all  means  be  divided  among  the  2,000.  But 
fact  sa3rs.  No ;  inasmuch  as  the  wages  are  insufficient  to  support  2,000 
workers,  they  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for  the  smaller  number. 

To  put  it  still  more  simply.  An  employer  has  a  certain  number  of 
dresses  to  be  made,  for  which  she  will  receive  from  her  customers  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  after  deducting  her  own  profits,  she  will 
transfer  to  her  employees.  We  will  suppose  that  100  workers  would  be 
required,  working  only  eight  hours  a' day.  But  50,  and  those  50  the 
most  skilled,  are  willing,  nay  eager,  to  undertake  to  do  it,  woiking  six- 
teen hours.  Why]  Because  the  sum  they  would  receive  for  working 
eight  hours  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  they  choose 
rather  to  be  overworked,  at  the  risk  of  djring  under  the  strain,  than  to 
work  only  as  hard  as  labouring  men,  and  starve,  or  worse. 

It  seems  then  to  be  proved,  either  that  the  whole  sum  paid  i<x 
4ieedlework  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  workers  in  moderate  comfort 
without  excessive  overwork,  or,  that  the  money  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  "hands,"  finds  its  way,  in  the  shape  of  extravagant  profits,  into 
-the  pockets  of  the  employers.  The  latter  may  be  the  case,  in  isolated 
instances ;  but  these  are  likely  to  be  exceptional.  If,  as  a  rule,  the 
mistresses  (and  masters)  made  large  fortunes  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
rivals  would  step  in,  and  competition  would  before  long,  bring  the 
profits  pretty  nearly  to  a  level  with  those  of  ordinary  trades.  But 
assuming  that  the  first  hypothesis  is  the  correct  one,  is  there  any  means 
of  rectifying  the  balance  ?  Obviously,  legislation  can  here  do  nothing, 
and  il  will  scarcely  be  imagined  that  ladies  can  make  things  straight  by 
requesting  that  the  amount  of  their  bills  may  be  increased.    There  is 
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however,  a  means  of  redressing  the  evil.  In  plain  language,  needle- 
workers  must  be  enabled  to  strike.  The  simple  fact  that  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  demand  any  modification  of  the  terms  on  which 
.  they  labour,  lies  at  the  root  of  die  whole  question.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  "  young  ladies"  would  "  usually  work  during  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
and  in  cases  of  emergency  thirty  hours  consecutively,"  if  they  had 
any  honest  alternative?  What  tiiey  want  is  not  an  external  law, 
forbidding  them  to  overwork  themselves,  but  rather  such  a  change 
in  their  circumstances  as  would  empower  them  to  say,  We  will 
not  work  night  and  day,  let  employers  or  customers  say  and  do 
what  they  please.  Such  a  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  workers 
would  be  a  protection,  even  to  their  employers.  A  Court  milliner  can 
scarcely  now  refuse  orders,  because  she  knows  that  what  she  refuses,  a 
less  scrupulous  rival  will  take ;  and  by  driving  away  custom,  she  may 
injure  not  only  herself,  but  the  "hands"  she  employs.  This  power 
would  also  act  as  a  check  upon  the  excessive  pro£its  which  are  said  to 
J)e  made  by  employers  and  middlemen.  If  they  found  that  they  could 
not  get  women  to  work  for  them  on  reasonable  terms,  and  that  their 
customers  would  not  stand  extravagant  charges,  they  would  very  quickly 
adapt  themselves  to  altered  circumstances,  and  would  reduce  their  rate 
of  profit  to  a  fair  percentage. 

Such  a  change  as.  we  h§ve  assumed  to  be  possible,  can  only  be 
effected  in  one  way,  and  must  in  its  nature  be  slow  and  gradual.  The 
only  means  by  which  the  condition  of  needleworkers  can  be  substan- 
tially and  permanently  improved,  is  by  drafting  off  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  numbers  into  other  trades.  And  this,  though  far 
from  easy,  is  not  impossible.  One  obstacle  indeed  exists,  of  prodigious 
force,  the  tyranny  of  custom.  The  force  of  habit  is  perhaps  nowhere 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  conventional  regulatjpns  of  trade 
as  affecting  women.  One  instance  may  be  given  as  an  example. 
Ladies'  hair  dressing  would  seem  to  be  the  occupation  of  all  others 
most  appropriate  to  women  and  least  appropriate  to  men,  and  it  would 
have  at  least  appeared  most  natiual  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  super- 
flous  hands  in  the  millinery  trade,  would  have  been  at  once  relieved  by 
their  absorption  into  the  kindred  business  of  hairdressing.  Such  how- 
ever is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  ascertained 
that  as  great  an  amount  of  sustained  effort  will  be  required  to  effect  the 
introduction  of  women  into  this,  as  into  any  other  occupation  hitherto 
reserved  to  men.  Some  attempts  have  already  been  made  in  this 
direction.  A  young  person  applied  to  one  of  the  principal 
hairdressers  in  London  to  be  received  as  an  apprentice,  and  was 
dismissed  with  the  simple  remark,  evidently  considered  an  amply 
sufficient  answer  to  her  application,  that  "  It  would  revolutionise  the 
trade."     In  another  case,  where  the  master  was  not  unwilling,  it  was 
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objected  that  the  men  already  in  possession  would  refuse  to  work  with 
female  apprentices,  and  the  whole  establishment  would  be  thrown  into 
confusion.  It  was  also  averred  that  the  consent  o[  "  the  trade  "  would 
be  required,  and  that  such  consent  would  not  be  easilj  obtained. 
Nobody  says,  nobody  imagines,  that  ghrls  who  can  make  bonnets 
and  wreaths  and  ball  dresses,  could  not  also  cut  and  dress  hair 
and  make  wigs.  But  it  is  not  the  custom;  and  masters  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  innovations.  It  should  be  remembered^ 
also,  that  the  repugnance  to  change  is  strongly  felt  by  the  very  class 
who  most  need  it  The  reluctance  of  young  girls  to  do  anything 
"particular,**  by  which  they  might  incur  ridicule,  is  only  equalled  by 
that  of  their  parents,  who  will  seldom  permit  their  daughters  to  make 
the  smallest  divergence  from  the  beaten  path.  And  grown-up 
women  are  not  in  question.  Apprentices  in  all  trades  must 
begin  young.  In  hairdressing  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  commonly 
from  about  fourteen  to  twenty-one.  To  get  into  a  good  house,  a 
considerable  premium  is  required,  which  parents  (owing  again  to 
custom)  are  much  less  willing  to  advance  for  their  daughters  than 
for  their  sons.  Women  of  twaity-five  or  thirty,  who  have  become 
their  own  mistresses,  and  who  may  have  been  taught  by  the  pressure 
of  want  to  disregard  conventionalities,  are  not  eligible  as  apprentices, 
and  no  good  and  profitable  trade  can  be  entered  except  through  the 
medium  of  apprenticeship. 

Here,  however,  society  undoubtedly  has  much  in  its  power.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  by  hairdressers  and  other  tradesmen  that  the  expression 
of  a  general  wish  on  the  part  of  ladies  for  the  services  of  women,  would 
be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  them  to  make  the  innovation.  They  have 
already  a  strong  inducement  in  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  women  would 
be  lower,  and  this  would  probably  have  been  enough  by  itself,  if  they 
had  not  been  to  some  extent  held  back  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether  their 
customers  would  like  any  change.  We  have  spoken  of  hairdressing  as 
an  example,  and  because  the  introduction  of  women  into  that  one  trade 
alone  would  be  a  certain  relief  to  the  female  labour  market ;  but  by  the 
investigations  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Employment  of  Women, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  similar  considerations  apply  to  many  other 
less  conspicuously  feminine  trades. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  What  is  to  become  of  the  men  who  may  be 
driven  out  of  certain  trades  by  the  introduction  of  women  ?  It  might 
be  answered  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  this  when  women 
cease  to  die  of  too  much  work  and  too  little  food,  and  men  to  spend 
the  superfluity  of  their  wages  in  drunkenness  and  vice.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  unreasonable,  and  deserves  fuller  examination  than  can  be 
given  to  it  here.  We  would  merely  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
bearing  upon  it. 
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And  fizsty  it  is  not  probable  that  men  who  are  already  skilled  in  any 
particular  trade  will  be  driven  out  of  it  by  new  and  comparadvely 
unskilled  workers.  Parents  may  be  discouraged  from  apprenticing 
their  boys  to  the  lighter  sorts  of  work,  in  which  they  must  look  for  the 
competition  of  women,  but  to  sudden  change  need  be  apprehended. 
Then  again,  though  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  introduction 
of  female  labour  into  trades  hitherto  monopolised  by  men,  must  tend 
to  reduce  the  wage^  it  is  not  likely  that  this  reduction  would  be  at  all 
considerable.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hit  proportion  of  women 
who  work  for  their  bread  in  other  than  domestic  capacities,  is  extremely 
sznalL  The  great  mass  of  women  sooner  or  later  many,  and  happily, 
wives  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  into  the  labour  market  at  all.  The  period 
during  which  women  workforwages  maybe  roughly  estimated  at,  say  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  thirty,  that  is,  fifteen  years.  The  period  during  which 
men  earn  wages  may  be  reckoned  at  from  fifteen  to  sixQr-five,  u  e,,  fifty 
years.  Assuming  this  calculation  to  be  correct,  the  proportion  of 
women  employed  in  non-domestic  labour  will  be  much  less  than  fifteen 
to  fifty,  because  we  must  deduct  the  large  class  of  domestic  servants. 
We  ought,  indeed,  to  add  some  single  women  above  thirty,  widows, 
wives  supporting  sick  husbands,  and  wives  whose  husbands  have  run 
away,  but,  on  the~  other  hand,  thirty  is  much  above  the  average  age 
at  which  women  marry.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the 
assumed  proportion  of  fifteen  women  earning  wages  by  non-domestic 
labour  to  fifty  men,  is  above  rather  than  below  the  mark,  and  when  we 
remember  that  women  are  already  to  a  great  extent  taken  up  by  the 
trades  which  have  long  been  open  to  them,  it  appears  that  men  can 
have  little  to  fear  from  increased  female  competition.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  wages  might  be  made  equal — ^by  which  we  mean 
that  work  should  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate,  whether  performed  by 
a  man  or  by  a  woman — without  lowering  the  general  standard  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  But  if,  in  the  far  distant  future,  it  should  be  found 
that  wages  are  falling  below  a  reasonable  level,  the  difficulty  must  be 
met,  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  met,  by 
extended  emigration  of  both  sexes. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  existing  pressure  in  the  female  labour 
market  is  mainly  owing  to  the  substitution  of  mechanical  contrivances 
for^the  old  feminine  arts.  It  is  not  that  women  are  obstinately  refusing 
domestic  work,  but  that  machinery  is  taking  it  out  of  their  hands. 
The  Times  talks  of  "  a  state  of  things  which  we  would  fain  regard  as 
temporary;"  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  regard  it  as  temporary, 
unless  wise  measures  are  taken  for  making  it  so.  The  improvements 
which  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  sewing  machine,  by  which  it 
daily  becomes  a  more  and  more  formidable  competitor  ^vith'  female 
fingers,   tend    to    aggravate    the  distress.     It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
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regretted  that  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  the  "StitcH,  stitch,  stitch,**  is 
being  transferred  from  human  hands  to  a  lifeless  machine.  But  it  is 
both  lamentable  and  astonishing  that  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to 
factsi  and  adapt  ourselves  prudently  to  changing  circumstances. 

'  The  whole  question  of  women's  work  has  been  treated  too  much  as 
one  of  sex  and  class.  Ladies  have  no  doubt  been  to  blame.  They 
have  too  easily  reconciled  themselves  to  what  appeared  inevitable. 
They  have  not  been  convinced  that  there  are  things  going  on  in  the 
world  which  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  They  have  not  seen  it  to  be  their 
individual,  personal  duty,  to  seek  diligently  for  the  remedy  till  they 
find  it  But  after  all,  it  is  not  more  their  duty  than  other  people's. 
The  case  of  the  dressmakers  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  wearers  of 
dresses,  as  the  case  of  the  shirtmakers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wearers  of 
shirts.  Just  as  much  and  no  more.  In  certain  trades,  ladies  have, 
as  customers,  great  influence.  In  many  others,  men  have,  as  employers 
of  labour,  much  more.  The  question  is  for  society,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word.  The  baneful  influences  are  silendy 
working  everywhere.  We  hear  most  indeed  of  the  poor  creatures  who 
die  in  a  startling  manner  of  apoplexy,  or  slowly  and  sadly  of  consump- 
tion. But  the  deaths  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil.  Over- 
worked dressmakers,  and  half-starved  needlewomen,  with  "  their  con- 
stitutions thoroughly  disorganised  " — ^marry.  They  carry'into  new  homes 
all  the  discomfort  and  suffering  which  the  presence  of  a  sickly  wife  and 
mother  invariably  entails,  and  leave  behind  them  a  degenerate  offspring. 
The  calamity  is  widespread,  the  working  of  the  cure  must  be  no  less 
so.  Men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes  by  their  influence,  employers 
of  labour  by  more  direct  action,  fathers  and  mothers  as  holding  the 
direction  of  their  daughters'  career, — all  are  required  to  put  their  hands  to 
the  work*  Such  general  co-operation  once  secured,  we  may  hopefully 
look  forward  to  the  gradual  removal  of  this  canker  in  our  prosperous 
social  world. 
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"MY  FIRST  MORNING  IN  THE  TROPICS." 

By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A. 

It  may  seem  abrupt,  and  a  little  rude  perhaps,  to  tell  my  readers 

that  they  have  never  seen  the  sunshine;  but  if  their  experience  of  the 

luminary  is  confined  to  home  latitudes,  the  fact  is  so.    In  Spain,  Italy, 

and  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  the  traveller  is  able  to  guess  at 

what  the  orb  can  be  and  do:  in  Egypt  he  begins,  as  children  say  atone 

of  their  games,  "to  bum" — ^in  a  double  sense,  too  ;  but  only  south  of 

the  tropic  of  Cancer  may  he  say  that  he  has  "  seen  the  sun."    What  we 

have  here  in  the  solar  way,  and  can  almost  stare  out  of  countenance 

through  the  "  smoked-glass"  atmosphere  of  England,  is  no  more  like 

the  King  of   Eastern  Day  than  Aldebaran  is  like   the  moon.      He 

only,  who  has  once  witnessed  the  glowing,  fiery  sphere  swing  upwards 

into  the  Indian  sky,  driving  the  very  lizards  to  shelter  as  it  mounts, 

and  burning  the  blue  vault  into  a  shimmering  white  heat, — he  only, 

understands  from  that  moment  forward  why  the  Guebre  worshipped  the 

sun,  and  knows  at  last  the  true  meaning  of  '^ sunshine."    Not  that 

we  mean  to  describe  the  tropical  sun  as  always  intolerably  tyrannising 

over  the  twelve  hours  of  d^^ylight:  there  are  times  when  the  air  is 

as  cool  and  balmy  in  the  far  East  as  upon  an  English  May  morning; 

and  to  a  temperate  man  with  a  good  liver,  and  a  clear  conscience,  and 

with  the  heart  and  eye  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  that  same 

"  sunshine"  of  the  East,  be  it  ardent  or  attempered,  is  a  delight  to  be 

enjoyed  and  remembered.    It  is  so  unspeakably  pleasant  to  let  drop 

out  of  usage  the  old  monotonous  commonplaces  about  the  weather — 

to  go  to  bed  with  the  absolute  assurance  that  the  next  morning  will 

break  as  clear  and  cloudless  as  to-day:  and  though  the  constant  glow 

does  bake  the  surface  pretty  generally  into  a  yellow,  cracked,  grassless 

level,  you  see   how  full  the  heart  of  the  soil  is  with  life  from  the 

glorious  abundance  of  light  and  heat  around  it,  for  wherever  water 

touches  it,  up  leaps  the  green  leaf  and  stalk  immediately.    And  in  this 

perpetual  bath  of  golden,  glaring  vitality,  everything  seems  to  take 

a  brighter  and  intenser  character.    The  birds  are  more  numerous  and 

brilliant  in  colour,  the  beasts  more  various  in  form,  and  variegated  with 

stripes,  spots,  arid  rosettes;  the  flowers  and  foliage  ^are  dazzling  in  shape 

and  hues;  creeping  things,  even,  gleam  like  gliding  jewels,  and  wonderful 

fishes  swim  in  the  pools  and  rivers.    A  careless  person  might  miss  indeed 

a  gopd  deal  of  this  on  suddenly  becoming  a  denizen  of  the  tropics, 

and  be  conscious  of  nothing  much  more  striking  than  an  increased 

appreciation  of  bitter  beer.     But  to  those  who,  like  M.  Alphonse  Karr, 

can  find  discoveries  to  sate  a  Columbus  in  a  mere  "  voyage  round  my 

garden,"  the  tropical  after  the  temperate  zone  is  a  new  external  life. 

In  the  contrasts  and  novelties  it  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist. 
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there  is  the  chann  of  a  pleasure  which  can  never  be  repeated,  on  earth 
at  least.  Perhaps  all  the  stars  and  planets  are  peopled  worlds,  with 
life  germinating  and  enjoyed  in  a  thousand  million  different  and  lovely 
forms,  and  no  puzzling  problems  about "  natural  selection."  Perhaps,  too, 
in  that  case,  the  souls  of  good  naturalists  will  have  a  free  pass  from 
sphere  to  sphere,  and  from  orbit  to  orbit,  and  revel  in  an  eternity  of 
new  and  delightful  surprises.  But  short  of  that,  and  till  the  '^ genus 
hamoy  ordo  primates^*  develops  wings,  a  sudden  introduction  to  the 
lands,  of  the  sun  is  as  deep  a  pleasure  as  the  eye  can  have — to  mine 
at  least  it  was — and  as  my  acquaintance  with  them  was  made  abruptly 
enough  to  leaVe  impressions  still  vivid,  I  venture  to  try  to  reproduce 
the  recollection  of  "  my  first  morning  in  the  tropics." 

We  left  England  for  India  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  of  the 
mutiny,  and  as  we  arrived  late  in  the  day  at  Bombay,  and  travelled 
directly  and  by  night  inland  for  Poona,  first  impressions  were  not 
so  gradually  formed  as  usual.  The  dark  ride  by  dik-caxriage  (there  is 
a  railway  now  all  the  way)  was  in  itself  lik^  a  curtain  dropped  before 
the  scenes  we  were  anticipating.  Matter-of-fact  people  would  describe 
the  journey  as  principally  one  of  dust,  and  dusty  it  was.  But  the  inter- 
minable lines  of  creaking  ox-wains,  coming  out  of  the  gloom  and  going 
past  us  into  it  again — ^the  native  drivers,  with  all  their  available  clothing 
swathed  about  their  heads,  tugging  at  shadowy  bullocks  to  keep  the  road 
clear — ^the  incessant  clatter  of  the  jungle  crickets,  and  glitterof  the  jungle 
fire-fiies,  with  an  indescribable  flavour  of  Asia  even  in  the  smoke  of  the 
villages,  and  the  scent  of  the  vegetation,  kept  me  contentedly  wakeful. 
The  day-break  broke  bitterly  cold,  and  my  cigar  danced  in  my  chattering 
teeth,  as  "  the  breath  of  morning  moved."  (How  truly,  by  the  bye,  does 
the  great  poet  hit  off  that  low  respiring  air  which,  in  India  especially, 
comes  sighing  over  the  plains  with  the  first  faint  pencilling  of  light,  as  if 
Aurora  were  really  waking  and  breathing  a  deep  breath.)  Then  began  the 
gradual  unveiling  of  my  first  real  picture  of  Asia,  the  intense  interest  of 
slowly  making  out  the  scene  which  was  to  be  that  of  home  for  years, 
the  excitement  of  guessing  whereabouts  was  the  kindly  threshold  await- 
ing our  arrival — the  meeting — the  greetings — the  hurried  interested 
glance  at  the  strange  house — ^apartments — furniture — ^servants — every- 
thing— ^and  thereupon  the  ladies  fell  to  talk  and  the  "  eariy  tea,"  and  I 
to  my  stroll  in  the  Indian  compound. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  paint  the  scene  as  a  paradise,  unless 
they  were  sadly  in  want  of  grass  and  water,  and  rather  short  of  green 
trees,  in  Eden.  It  was  decidedly  warm,  too,  for  an  unacclimatised  skull, 
although  the  sun  had  not  been  up  an  hour ;  and  before  my  stroll  was 
over  I  could  understand  Sydney  Smith's  desire  to  "  take  off  his  flesh 
and  sit  in  his  bones."  But  it  was  all  unmistakeably  and  delightfiiUy 
tropical,  and  at  every  step  I  recognised  some  old  Museum  acquaintance 
in  the  flesh;    some  fruit,  or  herb,  or  flower,  only  known  before  in 
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Latin^  and  hy  drawings  or  the  skeletons  of  the  Ai^rius  siccus.  Trying 
now  to  recall  what  first  struck  me,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  was 
the  abundance  of  animal  life.  The  sky  was  fall  of  kites — the  Milvus 
govinda — circling  round  and  round  with  a  keen  scream,  or  dashing 
now  and  then  at  something  that  looked  like  breakfiast  Higher  up, 
and  lazier  in  their  flight,  I  could  make  out  heavy-looking  whitish- 
yellow  Tultures,  also  ^^  on  the  forage  ;"  and  crows — innumerable — ^auda- 
dons — ^ravenous — sate  in  rows  upon  the  roof  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
banian  trees;  not  grim,  black-coated  European  marauders,  but  gregarious 
fellows,  with  grey  cowls,  like  monks  from  some  immense  monastery, 
and  with  as  sharp  an  eye  for  good  things.  Then  there  were  doves 
and  pigeons — in  England  such  birds  "belong  to  somebody,''  here  they 
only  belonged  to  themselves,  and  their  name  was  legion.  One  kind 
especially,  perched  in  pairs  everywhere,  kept  up  a  constant  busy  cooing 
like  "  Jfim-s€t-jee  Je-jhee-bhoy"  pronounced  in  pigeon-accents.  These 
little  creatures — ^which,  after  all,  as  Dryasdust  very  justly  remarks,  were 
only  Colttmbm  indicac — pleased  me  extremely,  with  their  sober  dress,  soft 
vmce,  and  ^arkling  necklaces ;  like  so  many  Margarets  trying  on  the 
jewels.  You  couldn%  if  you  wished,  ignore  the  sparrows,  either,  which 
were  as  numerous  and  impudent  as  ever,  but  wore  white  waistcoats,  as 
I  at  once  observed,  to  suit  the  climate.  Then  there  were  the  mynas — 
first  cousins,  obviously,  of  die  English  starling — ^which  hopped  vigorously 
about, talking  bird-Hindustani  on  the  subject  of  "early  worms/'  and  while 
watching  ^pastor  roseas'^ — a  much  more  interesting  fellow,  by  the  bye, 
than  books  or  bird-stuffers  make  him — ^I  suddenly  hear  a  sluiek  like  a 
railway  whistle,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  like  live  emeralds 
flashing  oveihead,  and  a  flight  of  green  parrots  pass  and  swarm  into 
a  silk  cotton  tree.  Only  Psittacus  Maldbariensis !  remarks  Dryasdust 
again.  True,  my  respected  sage !  but  then  though  I  knew  his  '^given 
name"  I  did  not  know  before  that  a  hawk  is  a  sluggard  in  flight,  and  a 
swallow  but  a  loiterer,  compared  with  Psittacus  in  a  hurry.  At  the  water- 
hole,  where  the  naked  "  bheestie  "  and  his  hump-backed  Mahratta  bullock 
were  drawing  water  for  the  bath-rooms,  there  was  a  very  old  friend,  the 
water-wagtail,  also,  like  the  sparrows,  with  a  feather-dress  "adapted  to 
the  climate  "  as  the  outfitters  say.  And  darting  over  the  water,  hanging 
in  the  air,  shooting  himself  from  sprays  and  cornices  like  an  arrow  of 
malachite,  was  Merops  Viridis  "  the  green  bee-eater,"  though  he  ought 
to  be  called  "  butterfly-eater  "  rather.  No  sooner  did  a  black  and  crimson 
Lepidoptenm come  m  sight,  than  "Merops"^ was  down  upon  him,  pinned 
him  ift  the  bottom  of  the  moon-flower,  carried  him  ofl"  to  the  nearest 
branch,  beat  his  velvet  wings  away,  swallowed  his  unfortunate  body,  and 
&en  off*  again  into  the  air.  All  about  the  clusters  of  the  Bougainvilliers 
creepers,  the  little  sun-birds,  with  primrose-coloured  bellies  and  backs  of 
beautifiil  purples, imknown  even  to"  Perkins,"  glittered,  vibrated,  settled, 
and  bu2zed  away  again  like  bird-bees.    I  must  say  a  word  though,  of  the 
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Bougainvilliers,  as  being  out  of  compare  the  loveliest  flower  in  creation. 
Not  that  it  is  a  flower,  for  the  sun-lit  mauve-coloured  spray  of  splendour 
which  it  bears  is  nothing  but  young  leaves  after  all ;  but  as  the  light 
falls  on  and  through  their  masses,  one  feels  what  it  would  be  to  lose 
the  precious  gift  of  sight    But  were  I  to  get  into  the  botanical  part  of 
my  impressions  I  should  exhaust  even  the  most  patient  of  readers.  Not 
a  word  therefore  of  the  cherry-coloured  clusters  on  the  silk-cotton  trees, 
the  lilac  bunches  of  the  nremj  the  lumps  of  little  golden  balls  covering 
the  baubuls^  the  shell  flower — ^which  Flora  must  have  invented  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  old  Neptune — the  towering  white  lances  of  the  xtucas^ 
and  one  little  bloom  of  the  pansy  order,  black-purple  with  a  golden 
heart,  which,  though  I  have  plucked  it  a  hundred  times,  I  humbly  confess 
to  Dryasdust  I  cannot  even  name.     I  must  say  nothing  either  of  the 
scimetar-bean  trees ;  or  the  pomegranates,  on  fire  with  scarlet  bunches, 
or  the  peacock-tree,  the  "golden  mohur;''  and  as  for  palms,  I  am  too 
conscientious  to  put  into  the  picture  a  touch  that  was  not  in  it,  and 
palms  are  rare  in  the  Deccan.     But  the  bananas,  with  leaves  like  so 
many  yards  of  broad  green  silk,  till  the  wind  flaps  them  into  immense 
webbed  feathers,  and  the  custard-apples  (not  half  so  nice  as  the  name 
and  the  books  make  out,  though)  and  the  guavas  (best  also  to  look  at,  or 
else  in  jelly),  must  not  be  quite  passed  over  before  getting  back  to  the 
animal  world.    Even  theg  I  must  leave  the  birds  to  get  to  the  beasts, 
insects  and  reptiles,  which  I  saw  in  that  first  inquisitive  hour.     As  for 
the  elephants,  camels,  buffialoes  and  goats  which  stalked,  shuffled,  and 
mooned  along  the  white  parched  road  outside,  they  don't  appertain  to 
my  "  compound,"  and  I  pass  over  them.    But  I  saw  the  pink  snout  of  a 
mungoose,  snake-hunting,  peep  out  of  a  milk-bush,  and  the  speckled 
weasel-like  body  and  tail  follow  it  on  the  trail  of  some  ^  nag,'*    As  I 
respected   majorities,  however,  (unlike  the  Southerners)  so  much  as 
to  put  the  crows  first  of  the  winged   creatures,  the  squirrels  ought 
certainly  to  stand  foremost  among  the  quadrupeds.    They  raced,  they 
leaped,  they  "  chivied  *'  up  and  down  the  roof-ridge,  over  the  paths, 
about  the  branches,  and  in  and  out  the  lattice-work  of  the  verandah, 
like  mad  things.     Leave  the  door  of  the  grain  room  open  a  minute, 
and  a  band  of  the  striped  robbers  were  at  the  "  gram  " — take,  but  one 
step  returning,  and  they  were  off"  with  a  whistle  like  a  bird's,  and  with 
their  tails  hoisted  in  an  ecstasy  of  panic.     Many  a  geiori  has  fallen  since 
to  my  pellet-bow  and  dust-shot,  and  if  it  be  a  shame,  why  did  their 
olive-banded  coats  make  such  capital  tobacco-pouches  ?    Evidently  the 
squirrels  were  a  nuisance  and  a  bore  to  the  lizards,  who  flitted  ia  and 
out  among  the  creepers  on  the  lattice,  or  stood  stock  still,  desperately 
bent  on  persuading  you  that  the  dusky  grey  thing  cocking  one  eye 
at  the  slightest  forward  movement  on  your  part,  was  only  a  dead  stick. 
Not  always  dusky  grey,  though — one  fellow  with  a  back  like  a  small  hand- 
saw, and  a  throat-pouch  like  a  small  pelican's,  turned  under  my  eyes 
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from  his  normal  colour  into  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  I  believe  it 
was  for  the  gratification  of  his  wives,  as  three  or  four  of  them  were 
squatting  round  with  that  nonchalant  air  of  ''  seeing  it,  but  not  thinking 
so  much  after  all  about  it,"  which  pea-hens  and  hen-turkeys  put  on 
when  their  lords  shake  their  fine  feathers  in  their  faces ;  but  very 
possibly  it  was  for  another  reason,  only  known  to  lizards,  for  since 
that  morning  I  have  ridden  out  of  my  road  to  pluck  what  seemed  a 
flower  growing  upon  the  rock,  and  seen  one  of  these  "reptilia"  in  a 
"  state  of  scarlet,"  glance  from  under  my  hand  into  a  crevice.  "  Dr>'- 
asdust,"  if  he  knows  anything  but  the  hard  names  for  all  these  fair 
and  curious  works  of  God,  can  tell  us  perhaps  whether  the  lizards 
have  a  foolish  belief,  that  the  bees  and  butterflies  take  them  for 
flowers,  and  may  so  come  within  reach  of  their  whip-like  tongues. 
But  then  why  should  the  he-lizards  have  the  faculty  alone  1  A  difficulty 
as  convenient  for  the  theory,  as  the  smooth  chin  of  a  woman  is  for 
that  favourite  one  of  the  "  pro-barbans,"  that  beards  were  created  to 
avoid  colds  and  sore  throats — for  though  I  personally,  am,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  **  the  father  of  a  beard,"  I  scorn  to  be  illogical.  I  saw  no  butterflies, 
at  any  rate,  taken  in  with  the  trick,  though  they  fluttered  everywhere. 
The  ebon  and  crimson  one  which  I  have  mentioned  was  especially 
common,  with  large  spots  of  the  latter  colour  on  a  ground  of  veined 
velvety-black,  and  another  noticeable  variety  had  each  wing  furnished 
with  a  kind  of  circular  window  filled  up  with  transparent  membrane 
instead  of  the  wing  substance.  I  am  careful  to  give  nothing  that  I 
did  not  really  observe  in  that  first  and  absorbing  hour  of  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  tropics';  although  I  leave  out  a  great  deal  by  forgetfulness 
and  by  ignorance  which  a  better  knowledge  of  India  corrected.  There 
was  more,  I  mean  to  say,  rather  than  less,  to  be  seen  at  once  in  the 
pleasant  and  pretty  compound  of  my  brother-in-law's  bungalow,  which  I 
shall  always  recollect  as  my  first  real  example  of  Asia.  I  do  not  even 
exhaust  with  this  rough  catalogue  the  novel  and  charming  things  which 
I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  addition  ;  from  the  curious  little  owls 
{^^ gootbuds'')  dropping  out  of  one  acacia-tree  and  into  another  like 
feathered  pendulums,  and  the  ant-lions — spotting  the  garden-walks 
with  their  treacherous  little  pit-falls,  shaped  like  inverted  cones,  and 
as  mathematically  perfect  as  instruments  could  have  made  them. 

Many  a  morning  and  evening  did  I  afterwards  spend  in  further  study 
of  all  these  creatures  of  God's  beautiful  creation ;  and  with  some  of 
them  I  cultivated  an  interesting  acquaintance ;  with  others  familiarity 
bred  mi  unjust  contempt  j  for  one  came  to  view  the  daily  marvel  of 
their  hues  and  graces  with  indiflerence.  You  end  by  looking  on  parrots 
as  "a  drug"  when  you  have  seen  tree  after  tree  suddenly  covered  with 
green  and  peach  colour  by  a  flight  of  them ;  and  antqlopes,  even,  pail 
when  you  may  find  a  herd  of  them  anywhere  for  the  trouble  of  riding 
twenty  miles.    But  I   shall  never  forget  the  real  pleasure  of   that 
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morning,  when  the  often  described  inhaUtants  of  the  tropics  became 
realities,  and  when  I  turned  the  newest  and  largest  page  to  xne  of  all 
God's  "  picture-book  for  His  children  '* — a  book  I  never  wearied  of  yet 
and  hope  never  to  weary  of— the  volume  of  Nature 
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Our  last  object  was  Medinet  Aboo>  near  the  south  western  angle  of 
the  city.  On  this  pile  of  buildings,  monarch  after  monarch,  from  Thotmes 
the  First  down  to  Antoninus  Pius,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  times  of  Moses 
and  Deucalion  down  to  those  of  Tacitus,  has  lavished  labour  and  skill. 
It  is  less  vast  than  Camac,  but  perhaps  still  more  beautiful  Propylon 
after  propylon,  pylon  after  pylon,  court  after  court,  colonnade  after 
colonnade,  hall  after  hall  succeed,  each  as  you  enter  from  the  south, 
vaster,  loftier,  and  more  elaborately  decorated,  than  the  one  before.  My 
companions  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  and  the  sun  was  nearly  setting 
when  the  Sub-Tchaous  came  to  urge  me  away. 

The  advantages  of  our  mode  of  travelling  are  very  great  We  are 
carried  rapidly  past  all  that  is  uninteresting,  and  have  travelled  in  nine 
days  a  distance  which  those  who  have  to  ascend  this  powerful  stream  by 
the  aid  of  the  wind,  or  of  men  towing  along  the  bank,  can  scarcely  hope 
to  traverse  in  less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  We  have  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  set  of  companions,  we  have  all  the  creature  comforts 
that  are  compatible  with  steamboat  life,  and  our  access  to  everything 
that  we  are  allowed  time  to  see,  is  facilitated  by  every  means  of  transpoit. 
But,  as  the  commission  is  engaged  on  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and 
importance,  with  which  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  has  nothing  to  do,  we 
are  forced  to  cut  it  as  short  as  we  can.  We  have  given,  therefore,  only 
two  days  to  Thebes,  which  is  imperfectly  seen  in  eight — ^and  we  have 
passed  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  a  little  that  is 
beautiful  or  grand,  without  notice. 

December  4M. — ^We  lefl  Thebes  early  this  morning,  and  landed 
only  once  during  the  day,  to  visit  Esne.  All  that  we  saw  was 
the  pronaos  of  a  temple,  in  Roman-Egyptian,  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars. 
The  temple  itself  may  still  exist,  but  buried  in  the  town,  which  once 
covered  the  capitals  of  the  pronaos,  and  was  cleared  away  from 
fhem  in  1842.  What  remains  is  a  covered  portico  like  that  of  Dendera, 
except  that  it  seems  to  have  been  closed  on  all  sides  and  entered  by  a 
lofty  pylon ;  eighteen  detached  columns,  about  forty  feet  high  and  seven 
in  diameter,  and  six  built  into  the  outer  wall,  support  the  roof,  their 
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.capitals,  generally  in  varied  fonns  of  the  vine  and  the  palm  leaf,  end  in  a 
deep  cornice,  thus, 


ir 


surmounted  by  a  small  square  abacus,  scarcely  visible  irom  beneath. 
I  much  prefer  them  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  capitals.  After  leaving 
the  temple,  we  walked  to  a  country  hpuse  and  garden  of  Said 
Pasha's,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  the  garden  contained  walks, 
a  vine-trellis,  brick  channels  for  water,  filled  by  buckets  from  the  Nile, 
and  a  profusion  of  palms,  lemons,  and  acadas.  The  large  hall  and  lofty 
sitting-room^  of  the  house  were  aiiy  and  cooL  It  is  built,  like  all  the 
Egyptian  buildings  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  European  style,  with  wide 
windows  all  looking  outwards.  Hie  cool  and  beautiful  houses  of  Algeria, 
built  round  a  quadrangle,  with  marble  courts  and  arcades,  and  no 
external  apertures  except  mere  slits  filled  with  filagree,  seem  to  be  rare 
in  Egypt  And  yet  this  climate,  as  hotter,  requires  them  much  more 
than  diat  of  Algeria. 

December  ^th. — ^We  anchored  as  usual  when  it  grew  dark,  started 
again  as  soon  as  we  had  moonlight,  and^at  about  half-past  *  eight 
landed  at  Edfou.  The  vast  propylons  and  the  first  court,  with  its 
surrounding  colonnade,  are  all  that  is  accessible  at  Edfou.  Beyond  this 
court  the  ceiled  hall,  the  vestibule,  and  the  sanctuary,  may  exist,  but  the 
town  has  covered  them.  It  once  covered  the  court,  and  heaps  of  rubbish 
now  bury  some  of  the  highest  columns  up  to  their  capitals,  and  probably 
cover  about  one  half  of  the  propylons.  What  remains  is  exceedingly 
grand  in  its  forms  and  propwtions.  It  belongs  to  the  Ptolemaic  times, 
and  its  sculptures  have  the  general  inferiority  of  that  period. 

At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  Kom  Ombo,  the 
ancient  Ombos.  The  propylons  of  the  temple,^  which  rose  imme- 
diately above  the  river,  have  been  nearly  all  carried  away.  The 
pronaos,  or  portico,  will  soon  follow ;  it  is  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
river. 

JDecemher  6/5*. — ^We  reached  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene,  the 
last  town  in  Egypt,  at  about  eight  this  morning.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  belt  of  palms,  with  arid  mountains  behind  and  the  green 
island  of  Elephantina  in  firont  The  scenery  of  the  Nile  for  several 
miles  below  Assouan  has  been  peculiarly  beautiful.  The  hills  on  each  side 
approach  much  nearer,  so  as  to  form  a  backgroimd  to  every  view,  and 
the  strips  of  cultivated  land  are  generally  above  the  inundation,  and  are 
covered  witii  palms  and  sycamores.  We  walked  over  Elephantina  before 
break&st,  and  found  its  beauties  disappear  on  near  approach.    The 
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palms  which  promised  so  much  from  the  river  are  a  mere  fringe,  kept 
green  by  the  waterwheel  turned  by  oxen,  called  a  sakia.  We  heard  its 
creak  during  the  whole  night  Within  this  strip,  are  the  remains  of 
potteiy  and  of  unbumt  bricks,  which  denote  a  long  destroyed  town ;  and 
some  hovels  peopled  by  a  Nubian  population,  handsomer,  but  more 
uncivilized  than  the  Egyptians.  Many  were  naked,  and  many  wore 
nothing  but  a  fringe.  After  breakfast  we  wandered  over  the  town  of 
Assouan.  At  its  port  were  droves  of  camels  lying  down  imder  their 
loads,  principally  of  dates  and  elephants*  teeth.  In  the  bazaars  were,  as 
usual,  coffee,  honey,  barbers'  shops,  pipe-heads,  Manchester  goods,  and 
a  vast  display  of  Birmingham  glass-beads.  The  sun  was  fierce,  and  we 
were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  boat 

At  three,  we  made  another  sally  for  the  cataract  We  turned  inland, 
rode  through  the  cemetery,  a  much  larger  and  more  popi)lous  district 
than  the  town,  and  through  the  immense  banks  of  syenite  (a  red 
granite,  differing  ^from  the  ordinary  Egyptian  granite  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  hornblende  for  mica),  which  afforded  materials  for  the 
finest  Egyptian  statues,  and  would  supply  them  for  all  the  statues 
that  ever  can  be  made  by  all  mankind  till  the  end  of  the  world.  In  one 
of  them,  we  saw  the  obelisk,  marked  out,  and  on  three  sides  detached 
from' the  stone,  which  was  abandoned  there  three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago  as  faulty.  Maclean  does  not  believe  in  the  common  theory 
that  it  was  loosened  from  the  rock  by  wooden  wedges  inserted  dry,  and 
then  swelled  by  water.  Such  a  force,  he  said,  in  this  country  of  rapid 
evaporation,  would  be  insufficient  He  thinCs  that  the  wedges  for 
which  the  openings  have  been  made,  were  like  ours,  of  iron. 

At  a  litde  port  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  cataract,  where  the  Nile, 
interrupted  by  numerous  islands,  winds  slowly,  bordering  every  island 
with  green  crops  and  palm  trees,  we  took  a  boat  and  were  rowed  to 
another  island,  whose  rocky  shore  hangs  over  the  principal  rapid.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  estimates  the  fall  at  from  five  to  six  feet,  but  he  docs 
not  say  at  what  fullness  of  the  Nile  his  estimate  is  made.  The  higher 
the  river,  the  wider,  of  course,  is  the  rapid,  and  the  less  the  difference 
between  the  levels.  The  river  is  now  low,  and  the  fall  appeared  to  me 
to  be  about  four  feet,  a  quarter  of  what  the  fall  at  the  Barrage  is  to  be. 
The  water  rushed  down,  heaped  up  in  long  conical  waves  which 
did  not  subside  for  about  three  or  four  hundred  3rards.  Forty  or  fifty 
Nubians  had  followed  our  boat,  each  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  log  of 
wood,  sometimes  on  his  back  and  sometimes  on  his  stomach,  his  shirt 
wound  round  his  head,  rowing  with  his  hands.  As  we  were  looking  on 
from  above,  they  directed  their  logs  to  the  cataract  and  were  swept 
down  by  it,  at  one  time  immersed,  at  another  dancing  on  the  wave, 
until  they  reached  the  level  water.  They  seemed  as  perfect  masters  of 
their  logs  as  a  rider  is  of  his  horse,  played  about  in  a  torrent  which  was 
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running  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour,  landed  whenever  and  wherever  they 
pleased,  threw  their  shirts  over  their  brown  steaming  bodies,  and 
came  to  us  for  backshish.  They  were,  as  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile 
generally  are,  thin,  well  proportioned,  vigorous  men,  perfectly  straight, 
their  forms  never  injured  by  hard  labour,  or  by  intemperance,  or 
by  the  use  of  heavy  clothes ;  altogether  the  finest  population  that  I 
ever  saw. 

With  marvellous  bustle,  screaming  and  singing,  we  were  towed, 
punted,  and  rowed  up  the  stream  to  our  former  point  of  embarkation, 
and  got  back  to  our  steamer  by  six  o'clock.  Since  we  left  Thebes  the 
heat  has  rapidly  increased.  Our  cabins  are  now  almost  ovens,  until 
about  two  in  the  morning. 

I  sat  this  evening  for  an  hour  or  two  with  M.  de  Lesseps  after  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  retired,*  talking  over  the  prospects  of  the  company. 
"  If  the  report  of  the  Engineers,"  he  said,  "  should  be  favourable,  I  think 
that  the  formation  of  the  company  and  the  execution  of  the  project  are 
matters  of  absolute  certainty.  The  capital  will  be  forthcoming  in 
abundance.  The  Viceroy  is  eagerly  anxious  that  it  should  be  done. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  caiial  of  transit  and  to  the  canal  of  irrigation 
as  sources  of-revenue,  wealth  and  population.  They  are  to  be  the  glories 
of  his  reign.  Next  to  the  Viceroy,  the  sovereign  most  interested  in  its 
success  is  the  Sultan.  One  of  his  principal  duties  as  sovereign  of  the 
Faithful,  is  to  protect  the  road  to  Mecca.  It  is  held  by  the  great 
Mussulman  authorities  that  if  for  three  consecutive  years  he  is  unable, 
or  neglects,  to  perform  this  duty,  he  forfeits  his  claim  to  the  obedience 
of  true  believers.  Formerly  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mehemet  Ali.  He  kept  it  safe.  In  1840  you  took 
It  from  him.  Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  disturbed; 
at  this  instant  Mecca  is  in  open  revolt.  To  send  troops  thither  from 
Syria  or  from  Bagdad  is  difficult,  slow,  and  expensive.  But  when  the 
canal  is  open,  a  steamer  will  carry  them  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca 
in  a  fortnight  The  canal  will  make  the  pilgrimage  not  only  safe,  but 
comparatively  easy.  It  will  save  to  all  Mahometans  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  an  enormous  amount  of  fatigue  and  danger.  Instead 
of  a  journey  on  foot  or  on  a  camel,  of  months,  they  will  be  carried 
without  toil  or  risk  in  a  few  weeks. 

"  Independently  of  this  special  motive,  which  respects  only  the  canal 
of  transit,  the  Sultan  has  a  general  interest  in  all  that  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt  Egypt  is  the  most  useful  of  his  dependencies. 
He  draws  from  it  more  revenue  and  more  assistance  than  from  all  the 
others  put  together :  and,  semi-independent  as  it  appears  to  be,  he  has 
a  firmer  hold  on  it  than  he  has  on  any  other  part  of  his  empire.  Every- 
where else  he  reigns  over  a  preponderating  Christian  population, 
Russian  in  feeling,  and  disaffected.     The  Christian  population  of  Egypt 
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is  small  and  scattered,  the  Arabs  and  Fellahs  are  good  Mussulmen,  and 
respect  him  as  the  sovereign  placed  over  them  by  their  religion ;  and 
the  TurkSy  who  fill  all  the  important  offices,  know  that  their  supremacy 
depends  on  their  connexion  with  the  Porte.  K  he  is  wise,  he  must  feel 
that  among  the  dangers  which  are  threatening  him  from  every  other 
quarter,  Egypt  is  his  best  ally. 

**  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  refuse  his  consent  in  a  matter  as  to 
which  perhaps  in  strictness  his  consent  is  not  necessary  1  That  he  will 
interfere  to  stop  a  great  work,  and  thus  diminish  both  the  power  and 
the  will  of  the  Viceroy  to  support  him  1  Would  not  Said  Pasha  have 
a  right  to  say  to  him,  '  You  must  not  depend  on  my  troops,  or  even  on 
my  tribute,  if  you  prohibit  me  from  using  the  means  which  I  thiok 
necessary  to  increase  my  revenue  and  my  population'  1  Could  he  refuse 
his  consent  without  stating  the  grounds  of  that  reiusall  And  what 
grounds  could  he  state  1  Could  he  allege  the  opposition  of  England  t 
To  do  so  would  be  an  avowal  of  dependence,  to  which  the  Ottoman 
pride  would  not  stoop,  and  it  would  remove  the  difficulty  only  a  step 
further.  For  England  would  then  be  required  to  state  the  motives  of 
A^r  opposition,  and  what  motives  could  she  state  which  would  bear  to 
be  exposed  before  Europe  ]  If  the  engineers  decide  in  our  favour,  the 
politicians  cannot  stop  us." 

December  1th. — ^We  started  at  a  quarter  to  six  this  morning,  and 
rode  about  six  miles  through  the  great  wild  cemetery  and  aaoss 
the  Desert  to  the  bank  opposite  to  the  island  of  Philoe.  There  is  more 
light  in  these  latitudes  in  the  hour  that  precedes  sunrise  than  in  that 
which  follows  sunset  We  were  scarcely  conscious,  except  from  the 
coolness,  that  the  sun  had  not  risen.  He  showed  himself  at  a  quarter 
to  seven  over  the  confused  granite  rocks  among  which  the  sandy  path, 
-called  a  road,  winds. 

The  little  island  of  Philce,  three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  is  placed 
among  four  or  five  other  islands,  about  a  mile  above  the  cataract,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  reaches  of  the  Nile.  It  seems  to  have  been 
covered  with  sacred  edifices,  of  which  only  a  small  hypoethral  temple, 
rising  from  the  river,  and  a  large  mass  of  buildings,  consisting  of  a  long 
colonnade  from  the  water,  two  lofty  propylons,  a  court  and  portico 
between  them,  and  another  court  behind,  are  all  that  now  remain.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  have  retained  their  colours  better  than  any 
others  that  I  have  seen.  As  i&  frequently  the  case  in  Egyptian  build- 
ings, there  is  a  want  of  symmetry.  The  colonnade  does  not  lead  directly 
to  the  first  propylons ;  the  first  propylons  do  not  face  the  second ;  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole  building  can  nowhere  be  obtained  :  but  the 
effect,  even  in  ruin,  is  charming,  and  must  have  been  exquisitely  so  when 
the  whole  island  was  covered  wth  colonnades,  propylons,  courts,  and 
halls,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  lighted  up  by  this  unchanging  sunshine. 
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For  many  thousand  years  this  was  the  most  holy  spot  in  the  holy 
land  of  Egypt  It  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  to  her  husband  Osiris,  the 
dviliaer  of  mankind,  the  inventor  of  agriculture,  who  died  in  a  contest 
with  the  principle  of  evil,  Typhon,  was  restored  to  life,  but  not  to 
upper  air,  and  is  the  ruler  and  judge  of  the  dead.  His  worship  seems 
to  have  been  more  diffused  in  Egypt  than  that  of  any  other  of  her 
numerous  deities;  and  such  was  the  awe  with  which  the  traditions 
relating  to  him  inspired  Herodotus,  that  he  seldom  ventures  to  write 
his  name,  or  to  indicate  him,  save  by  a  m3rsterious  allusion.  Except 
at  the  end  of  the  great  colonnade,  the  island  was  rendered  inaccessible 
by  a  pier,  rising  about  twenty  feet  from  the  deep  water,  of  which  a 
portion  remains,  immediately  below  the  h3rpoethral  temple.  Seneca 
tells  us  that  fish  did  not  venture  to  approach  its  shore,  nor  birds  to  fly 
over  it  A  fringe  of  verdure  and  palm-trees  surrounds  it  as  far  as  the 
water  of  the  river  can  filtrate,  but  reaches  no  further.  The  island  rises 
too  high  to  be  inundated,  and,  as  it  is  uninhabited,  it  is  not  artificially 
watered  In  this  climate,  where  rain  falls  only  once  in  seven  years, 
vegetation  is  absolutely  dependent  on  irrigation.  The  mterior  of  Philce, 
therefore,  is  all  temple,  ruin,  rock,  and  sand. 

The  boat  that  carried  us  to  the  island,  and  back  down  the  Nile  to  a 
village  just  above  the  cataract,  was  followed  by  a  little  shoal  of  natives 
on  their  logs,  who  paddled  along  as  quickly  as  our  crew  of  ten  men 
could  pull  our  unwieldy  house-boat  This  boat  is  to  be  the  dwelling 
of  Jobez  and  Jacqueson  for  the  next  five  weeks.  They  wish  to  ascend 
to  the  second  cataract,  to  do  which,  and  return  to  Cairo,  will  take  them 
that  time.  It  had  the  honour  *of  being  the  abode  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  in  an  expedition  above  the  cataract  last  year,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  comfortable  one. 

We  started  on  our  downward  voyage  immediately  after  our  return 
from  Philce.  The  whole  population  of  Assouan  collected  on  the  high 
bank  to  watch  our  departure.  Their  "  dark  visages,  with  turbans  white 
enrolled," — ^fine  forms  and  graceful  attitudes,  as  they  stood  or  sat  under 
the  belt  of  palms  that  surrounds  the  town,  formed  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  picture.  We  ran  rapidly  down,  in  spite  of  the  stormy 
north  wind  which  prevails  for  ten  months  on  the  Nile,  and  anchored 
for  the  night  between  Edfou  and  Esne. 

December  S/A. — ^We  started  at  five  this  morning,  passed  Esne 
at  nine,  and  Thebes  at  twelve,  and  reached  Dendera  at  about  a 
quarter  past  four,  off  which  town  we  sleep.  It  was  too  late  to  revisit 
the  Temple,  so  we  crossed  the  river  and  walked  to  Keneh,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  eastern  bank.  It  stands  well,  among  groves  of  palms  and 
acacias,  and  has  a  grand  Place  fronting  the  barracks,  in  which  we 
found  the  Egyptian  aristocracy  assembled,  smoking  under  gigantic 
sycamores,  and  listening  to  French  tunes  played  by  a  regimental  band. 

B  B  2 
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A  woman  sat  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  sobbing  deeply.  M.  Regnier, 
the  secretary  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  speaks  Arabic,  and  talked  to  her.  She 
said  that  she  was  a  widow,  that  she  had  only  a  son  and  a  daughter;  that 
the  son  had  just  been  taken  from  her  to  be  a  soldier,  and  that  she  and 
her  daughter  must  starve. 

December  ^th. — ^We  started  at  six  this  morning.  During  this 
part  of  the  Nile  the  hills  on  each  bank  rise  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  from  a  perfectly  level  plain.  Their  precipitous  sides  end  in 
a  table  land,  which  sometimes  for  a  hundred  miles  is  of  the  same  height, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  or  seven  hundred  feet  There  are  no  objects  with 
which  they  can  be  compared,  no  small  eminences,  no  buildings,  or  even 
trees,  except  the  palms  that  line  the  river.  The  result  is  that  they 
produce  on  the  eye  and  on  the  imagination  the  effect  of  lofty  mountains 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  In  the  morning  the  illuminated  portions 
glow  with  a  brilliant  purple  light,  broken  by  deep  shadowy.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  their  prevailing  hue  is  a  reddish  brown  :  towards 
sunset  the  purple  glow  returns,  and  then,  as  the  sun  sinks,  it  is  instantly 
followed  by  a  leaden  grey.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  sunset  a  brighter 
colouring  re-animates  them,  rather  rosy  than  purple,  and  fades  into 
blackness  as  the  short  twilight  ends.  Only  once,  I  think,  since  we 
have  been  on  the  Nile,  have  we  seen  the  sun  set  among  clouds.  The 
effect  was  indescribably  beautiful.  Stratum  after  stratum  of  crimson 
or  yellow  fleeces  seemed  to  extend  to  infinity.  But  in  every  other 
morning  and  evening,  nothing  has  been  visible  but  the  river,  the  black 
bank,  the  palms  above  it,  the  mountains,  the  sun  and  the  sky,  red  at  the 
horizon,  then  yellow,  then  green,  then,  blue,  then  violet,  darkening  at 
the  zenith  into  black.  We  are  now  anchored  for  the  night  a  few  miles 
above  Siolit 

December  10th,  —  We  reached  Siolit  at  twelve  this  morning, 
and  remained  off  its  port  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  take  in  coal 
Either  the  climate  has  much  changed  by  a  fortnight's  advance  of 
winter,  or  a  fortnight  in  more  southern  latitudes  has  much  changed  our 
sensibility  to  heat,  for  Siolit,  which  we  thought  burning  when  we 
visited  it  as  we  went  up,  now  seems  to  us  agreeably  cool.  M.  Kuny, 
a  French  Physician,  Linant  Bey's  son-in-law,  paid  us  a  visit  He  is 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  province.  He  has  resided  in  Egypt  for 
several  years,  and  before  that  time  lived  for  six  years  in  Algeria.  We 
talked  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  "  Before  Mehemet  Ali's  time,"  he  said, 
"  when'the  Fellah  was  not  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and 
had  to  be  bastinadoed  to  force  him  to  cultivate,  the  want  of  drainage 
and  the  want  of  trees  rendered  the  country  unwholesome.  But  now 
that  it  is  planted,  that  every  village  has  its  grove  of  dates,  and 
that  no  water  is  allowed  to  be  stagnant,  it  is  perhaps  the  healthiest 
in  the  world.     It  used  to  be   considered  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
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infant  life,  particularly  to  the  children  of  European  parents.  It  was 
said  that  the  Mamelooks  were  always  renewed  from  Constantinople 
because  they  always  died  childless.  But  now  the  children  that  are 
taken  care  of  grow  up  as  healthy  as  if  they  were  in  Europe." 

•  "Is  it  not,"  I  said,  "painfully  hot  1"  "Not  painfully,"  he  answered; 
"to  our  feelings,  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter  it  is  cold.  I  wear 
at  this  instant,  besides  all  these  Turkish  clothes,  two  flannel  waistcoats." 
"  Do  you  think  it  healthier,"  I  asked,  "  than  Algeria]"—"  Certainly,"  he 
replied.  "  It  is  equally  free  from  pulmonary  disorders,  and  it  is  not 
infested  by  thA  intermittent  fever  of  Algeria.  You  must  have  observed 
how  much  fine^  a  race  the  Egyptians  are  than  the  Algerines.  And 
they  are  far  more  laborious^  Almost  all  their  quarrels  are  for  the 
occupation  of  land.  But  as  that  occupation  involves  taxation,  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  struggle  for  it -shows  that  they  are  industrious. 
You  must^ave  seen  indeed  that  they  work  at  the  Shadoof  (the  system 
of  buckets  by  which  water  is  baled  up  from  the  Nile)  from  daybreak 
to  sunset,  and  later  still,  and  it  is  hard  labour. 

"  Almost  all  their  lawsuits,"  he  added, "  are  for  land.  A  few  months  ago 
as  I  was  accompanying  Latif  Pasha,  the  Governor  General  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  two  men  came  to  complain  that  the 
Sheich  of  their  village  had  had  one  of  their  relations  strangled,  and  had 
seized  his  land.     They  brought  the  corpse  sewed  up  in  its  shroud. 

*  How  long,'  I  asked,  *  has  he  been  dead  V  '  Some  hours,'  they  said. 
I  desired  it  to  be  stripped,  and  found  it  still  warm.  I  felt  the  wrist, 
and  the  pulse  was  still  beating,  so  was  that  of  ^he  temporal  artery,  and 
very  little  disturbed.  The  eyes  were  shut,  and  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  voluntary  motion.  I  prescribed  an  application  of  the  koorbash 
(whip)  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  as  a  counter  irritant  would  relieve 
the  head,  if  life  was  not  extinct,  and  could  do  no  harm  if  it  was  extinct. 
The  dead  man  overheard  me,  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked  for  water. 
*God  is  merciful,*  said  the  complainants,  'and  has  restored  him  to 
life.*  The  Pasha,  however,  took  a  more  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  case, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  bastinadoed  While  this  was  being  done,  I 
whispered  to  the  corpse,  *  Your  turn  will  come  next ;  you  had  better  slip 
away.'  It  threw  off  its  shroud,  and  ran  off.  It  was  caught,  however, 
and  received  its  punishment  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  fraudulent 
pleading,  the  Pasha  heard  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  man  had  really  been  unjustly  dispossessed  by  the  Sheich,  though  he 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen  his  case  by  adding  an  accusation 
of  murder  to  one  of  unlawful  eviction." 

"  What  sort  of  title,"  I  asked,  "  has  the  Fellah  to  his  land  ?"  "Any 
one,"  he  answered,  "  who  has  cultivated  land  previously  unreclaimed,  is 
entitled  to  hold  it,  as  long  as  he  pays  the  taxes.  He  can  sell  it,  and  it 
goes  to  his  children.     Land  confiscated  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  or 
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abandoned,  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  is  granted  out  by  it  The 
origins,  therefore,  of  titles  to  land  are  four :  i.  having  reclaimed  it ; 
2.  purchase ;  3.  inheritance ;  and  4.  grant  In  many  cases,  however,  the  land 
surrounding  a  village  is  held  in  common  by  its  inhabitants,  and  a  new  allot- 
ment of  it  is  made,  family  by  family,  every  year."  "  How  much,"  I  asked} 
"  will  feed  a  family]"  "  Of  average  land,"  he  answered,  "  a  feddah,  about  an 
English  acre,  is  sufficient  for  two  persons ;  a  family  of  six  therefore  would 
receive  three  feddahs."  Here,  to  my  regret,  our  conversation  was  broken 
oflf  by  the  departiu^e  of  the  boat  In  Ireland,  before  the  potato  failure, 
six  acres  of  good  land  was  supposed  to  be  the  least  quantity  on  which  a 
family  of  six  could  subsist,  on  the  most  abundant  crop,  potatoes.  We 
anchored  for  the  night  a  few  miles  above  Minieh, 

December  iith, — ^We  reached  Benisouf  at  five  this  morning.  During 
the  greater  part  of  our  course  the  Desert  was  constantly  in  our  sight 
A'strip  of  arable  land,  or  a  belt  of  palms  not  fifty  yards  Vide,  was 
all  that  was  interposed  between  the  river  and  the  sand  or  rock. 
The  few  villages  were  surrounded  by  sand.  We  met  with  the  Viceroy 
at  Benisouf,  and  landed  to  visit  him.  We  found  hiin  in  tiie  cavalry 
barrack,  in  a  long  room  overlooking  the  river,  the  upper  part  of  which 
was  raised  and  carpeted,  and  ended  in  a  deep  divan  \  one  or  two  of  us 
were  placed  by  him  on  the  divan,  the  rest  were  seated  round,  and  long 
pipes  and  coffee  were  served.  We  talked  about  the  barrack  in  which  we 
were  sitting,  and  he  complained  of  its  arrangement 

"  The  horses,"  he  said,  "  are  on  the  north  side,  the  men  on  the  south, 
so  that  for  ten  months  the  smell  of  the  stable  is  blown  on  them.  It 
was  one  of  Abbas  Pasha's  buildings,  who,  fond  as  he  was  of  building, 
lived  always  in  the  most  uncomfortable  houses.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  palace  which  Linant  Bey  built  for  him  in  Cairo." 

'*I  assure  your  Highness,"  said  Linant  Bey,  '^that  I  am  not 
responsible." 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  disavow  it,"  answered  the  Viceroy,  "  for  such 
a  strange  ill-planned  Khan,  I  never  was  in," 

"  The  plans,"  said  Linant  Bey,  "  were  Abbas  Pasha's.  The  little  that 
I  was  allowed  to  do,  he  afterwards  altered  I  put  in  a  decent  staircase. 
Some  months  after  I  had  to  present  myself  to  him,  and  began  mounting 
my  staircase,  and  found  that  a  wall  had  been  built  across  it  I  puzzled 
my  way  up  to  the  upper  apartments,  breaking  my  shins  against  dark 
steps,  ajid  my  nose  against  walls,  and  found  myself  in  his  presence, 
without  having  seen  any  one  on  my  way." 

"That  does  not  prove,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "that  twenty  people  may 
not  have  seen  you.  He  liked  his  staircases  to  be  concealed  and  dark, 
with  passages  from  them  leading  to  nothing,  in  which  guards  might  be 
concealed  to  pounce  suddenly  out  All  his  rooms  had  three  or  four 
dooxs,  both  to  enable  him  to  escape,  and  to  prevent  its  being  foreseen  by 
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which  he  would  go  out  He  was  stirrounded  by  astrologers,  who  kept 
threatening  him  with  assassination,  and  promising  to  avert  the  danger  by 
certain  ceremonies,  which  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  perform.  I 
have  one  of  them  now,  who  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo. 
He  has  thought  fit  to  prophesy  about  me.  His  last  prophecy  has  about 
eight  months  to  run ;  as  soon  as  they  are  over  I  shall  give  him  a  flogging 
and  send  him  home."  "  It  is  curious,"  I  said  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  to  find 
Pharaoh  still  surrounded  by  his  wise  men  and  his  Magicians." 

"  I  have  known,"  continued  Said  Pasha,  "  some  cases  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  prophecies.  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  was  accurately  fore- 
told" "Ibrahim's  health,"  said  Linant  Bey,  "justified  such  a  prophecy." 
"  It  justified,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "  a  prophecy  that  he  would  not  live 
long,  but  not  a  prophecy  made  some  months  before  that  he  would  die 
on  a  particular  day.  Of  course  it  was  a  coincidence,  but  it  was  a 
remarkable  one."  * 

"Have  you  heard,"  he  said,  turning  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  "what  the 
Bedouins  about  Sioiit  have  done  1  They  have  burnt  their  tents  and  con- 
.  sented  to  live  in  houses.  No  Bedouins  ever  did  so  before.  They  are 
a  strange  people.  When  the  robberies  and  murders  of  this  tribe  became 
intolerable,  I  thought  that  I  should  prevent  bloodshed  by  sending 
against  them  an  overwhelming  force.  They  were  surrounded:  they 
must  have  seen  that  successfiil  resistance  was  absolutely  impossible. 
But  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  forced  my  troops 
to  kill  several  of  them.  That  satisfied  their  honour,  and  they  submitted, 
and  promised  to  live  honestly  and  peaceably  if  I  would  give  them  lands. 
I  refused.  Then  it  was,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  offered  to  abandon 
the  desert  and  to  live  by  the  Nile  and  uijder  roofs.  On  these  terms  I 
consented." 

As  we  were  going,  the  Viceroy  said  something  in  French  to  Mr. 
Maclean.  Maclean,  who,  though  he  reads  French,  speaks  it  imperfectly^ 
did  not  understand  him.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "  that  if  he 
will  visit  me  next  year,  my  son  shall  talk  to  him,  for  he  is  learning 
English." 

""  Do  you  suppose,"  I  said  to  Linant  Bey,  after  we  returned,  "  that  the 
Viceroy  has  any  of  his  predecessor's  .fears  1 "  "  Not  the  least,"  answered 
Linant,  "all  those  about  him  are  his  early  fiiends.  He  is  a  public 
spirited,  benevolent  sovereign,  and  a  kind  master.  He  is  always  anxious 
to  please  and  to  serve,  he  never  punishes  if  he  can  avoid  it,  and  then 
leniently.     He  knows  that  he  is  as  safe  as  you  or  I." 

December  12. — ^We  started  at  half-past  five  this  morning.  The 
finest  object  that  we  saw  after  sunrise  was  the  vast  Pyramid  called 
Haram  el  Kadab,  rising  in  four  great  tiers  from  its  rocky  base.  It 
looked  both  grand  and  beautiful,  standing  alone,  and  glowing  in  the  red 
morning  light    We  find  the  climate  cooler  than  that  of  Assouan,  but 
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warmer  than  that  of  the  Nile  north  of  Thebes.  We  reached  Boulac, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  at  noon,  and  found  Our  horses  and  carriages  waiting 
for  us  on  the  shore.  As  it  was  thought  possible  that  we  might  arrive 
yesterday  evening,  they  were  sent  thither  at  sunset,  and  remained  there 
all  night.  We  find  the  mosquitoes,  which  we  had  escaped  on  the  Nili, 
in  full  vigour.  Cairo  can  never  be  free  from  them,  or  it  would  be  free 
now.  We  hear  that  Judea  is  infested  by  cholera,  and  as  that  entails 
quarantine,  we  probably  shall  give  up  our  intention  of  visiting  Jeru- 
*  salem. 

Cairo.  December  i^th, — I  walked  out  of  Cairo  this  morning  by  the 
northern  gate,  and  found  myself  at  the  beginning  of  a  broad  avenue  of 
sycamores  and  acacias,  which  I  followed  for  about  four  miles,  till  I 
reached  the  village  of  Shootra.  Between  me  and  the  Nile  was  a  canal 
of  irrigatibn,  and  its  whole  length  was  dotted  by  sakias,  not  fifty  yards 
fft)m  one  another,  in  which  oxen  were  drawing  up  water  and  distributing 
it  to  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  They  seemed  to  be 
highly  cultivated,  principally  with  millet,  Indian  com,  and  sugar  cane. 
Palms,  sycamores,  and  acacias  bounded  every  cross  road,  and  gave  to  - 
the  country  the  forest-like  appearance  which  is  given  to  England  by  our 
hedge-row  trees.  It  seemed  to  oe  very  populous,  for  the  whole  four 
miles  were  filled  with  persons  carrying  produce  to  Cairo,  but  not  on 
carts:  one  or  two  private  carriages  were  the  only  wheeled  vehicles. 
Donkeys  and  camels  seemed  to  carry  all  the  burthens.  The  women 
are  much  less  veiled  here  than  in  Algeria.  A  fourth  or  fifth  of  those 
whom  I  met  had  their  faces  uncovered.  They  have  small  features,  good 
teeth,  and  good-humoured  countenances,  but  are  less  handsome  than 
the-  men.     The  children  are  frightful. 

After  breakfast  we  visited  Achmed  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  and 
heir  to  the  Viceroyalty.  He  received  us  in  a  plain,  unpretending  house, 
in  a  large  garden.  He  resembles  the  Viceroy  in  figure,  and  somewhat 
in  countenance ;  his  manner  is  very  good  and  easy,  but  less  animated 
than  that  of  his  uncle.  He  was  educated  in  France,  and  speaks  French 
perfectly.  He  is  the  richest  man  in  Egypt,  possesses  large  estates,  and 
devotes  himself  to  their  improvement  Last  year  he  presented  M.  de 
Lesseps  with  a  fine  Egyptian  mare.  His  inquiries  after  her  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  breeding. 

"  Few  animals,"  he  said, "  indeed  few  plants,  flourish  in  Egypt,  except 
those  which  are  indigenous.  The  finest  Arab  horses  lose  their  vigour 
after  the  first  year.  It  is  difficult  even  to  keep  them  long  alive.  Twice  in 
the  year,  for  about  a  month  each  time,  our  horses  and  camels  are 
subject  to  be  attacked  by  a  yellow  fly,  about  the  length  of  a  wasp,  which 
inflicts  a  sting  apparently  slight,  but  destructive.  The  blood  of  the 
animal  seems  to  be  poisoned,  it  loses  its  sleep  and  appetite  and  dies. 
No  remedy  is  eflicacious,  the  only  preventive  is  to  keep  the  horses  and 
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camels  during  that  month  in  the  desert;  the  fly  is  found  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  trees.  Both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Arab  horses  suffer 
from  it,  but  the  Egyptians,  having  thicker  skins  and  thicker  coats,  suffer 
less.  They  are  good,  but  cannot  do  the  work  of  an  Arab. 
•  "  Millet,  barley,  rice,  and  sugar,"  he  added,  "  are  our  most  profitable 
cultivations.  Wheat  pays  well  now,  but  the  present  prices  are  excep- 
tional, and  at  ordinary  ones  I  have  known  our  wheat  growers  lose 
money." 

" Can  your  sugar,"  I  asked,  "stand  the  competition  of  Cubal" 

**  I  believe  that  it  can,"  he  answered.  "  The  proof  is  that  a  few  years 
ago  we  exported  largely,  and  it  must  have  been  to  markets  where  it  met 
the  Cuba  sugar.  At  present  the  internal  demand  is  such  that  it  is  all 
consumed  at  home.  If  our  labour  was  as  cheap  as  the  slave  labour  of 
Cuba  we  should  fear  no  competition." 

"  Do  you  grow  indigo  1"  asked  M.  Lafosse. 

"A  little,"  he  answered,  "in  Upper  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  profitable." 

"Have  you  tried,"  said  M.  Lafosse,  "planting  European  timber 
trees?" 

"  We  have  tried  some,"  said  Achmed  Pasha, "  but  they  grow  so 
rapidly  that  the  timber  is  not  better  than  that  which  our  indigenous 
trees,  the  acacia  and  the  sycamore,  furnish.  I  have  planted  exten- 
sively, principally  acacias,  sycamores  and  palms.  They  will  grow 
wherever  there  is  water.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  pure 
sand — portions  of  the  actual  desert  For  the  first  year  nothing  would 
grow,  but  the  trees,  which  were  planted  after  the  land  had  been 
watered  for  two  years,  flourished.  All  that  is  not  absolute  rock  may 
be  cultivated,  if  water  can  be  supplied.  Nothing  can  be  wiser  than 
the  Vicero/s  determination  to  employ  all  the  disposable  resources  of 
the  country  in  increasing  the  means  of  irrigation." 

"  It  is  not  so  much,"  he  added,  "  by  the  mud  which  it  deposits,  as 
by  its  influence  in  breaking  up  the  hard  soil,  that  the  Nile  fertilizes. 
If  it  really  deposited  much  mud  Egypt  would  rise  more  rapidly  than 
the  most  extravagant  estimates  svppose  it  to  do.*  For  this  purpose 
too  it  must  flow  over  the  land.  But  the  difference  between  the  level 
of  the  land  and  that  of  the  river,  or  of  its  canals,  Civen  when  the  river  is 
full,  is  seldon  such  as  to  enable  the  water  to  cover  it — it  is  carried, 
not  over  the  soil  but  through  it,  by  canals,  and  by  filtration.  In  what 
is  called  the  inundation,  you  see  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  or 
from  any  of  its  canals,  become  gradually  humid  like  a  sponge  in  a 
basin  of  water.  The  Nile  filters  into  it,  without  any  perceptible  cause, 
by  capillary  attraction.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  it  can  deposit 
nothing  on  the  surface.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  what  it  does  deposit  it 
must  deposit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  banks,  that  is,  in  the  tubes 
through  which  the  soil  has  sucked  it.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
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mud  of  which  it  is  full  is  washed  from  its  banks.  You  must  have  seen 
that  it  is  constantly  eating  them  away — sometimes,  as  at  Manfalout 
canying  off  in  its  stream  half  a  town. 

"  We  are  forced,"  he  added,  "  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  rotation 
of  crops.  The  sugar  cane  cannot  be  grown  except  at  long  intervals ; 
it  takes  too  much  out  of  the  soil.  One  of  our  best  cultivations  is  rice. 
It  is  productive,  and  the 'manure  which  is  necessary  to  it  enriches 
the  land." 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  manure  1 "  said  M.  Lafosse.  "  I  see  little 
stock  to  supply  it" 

"The  best  sources  of  it,"  said  the  Pasha  "are  the  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  Our  most  flourishing  villages  are  built  over  such 
remains.  The  mixture  of  pulverised  brick,  decayed  wood,  and  all  the 
indefinable  materials  of  which  dust  consists,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  produce  a  soil  of  immense  fertility,  more  fertile  by  far  than  the 
celebrated  mud  of  the  Nile." 

After  we  left  him,  we  wandered  over  his  fine  garden,  and  plucked 
oranges  from  the  trees  :  except  the  mandarins,  they  are  scarcely  ripe. 
We  then  went  over  his  stables.  His  mares  kept  in  a  separate  stable, 
very  lofty,  with  a  nave  and  aisles  like  a  small  cathedral,  seemed  to  us 
much  better  than  the  horses.  The  horses  had  fine  heads,  but  short 
necks  and  heavy  shoulders.  As  we  left  the  stable  we  saw"  the  Prince 
riding  out  from  his  house,  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  one  attendant 
walking  by  his  side. 

At  dinner  I  sat  between  Madame  Ruyssenaer,  the  wife  of  the 
Consul  General  of  Holland,  and  Mougel  Bey.  They  agreed  that 
Achmed  Pasha  was  parsimonious  in  his  own  expenses,  and  liberal  to 
those  about  him. 

"  The  Turks,"  said  Madame  Ruyssenaer,  "  seldom  keep  their  servants 
long,  they  change  them  on  the  slightest  caprice.  Achmed  Pasha  is 
constant  He  treats  them  well  and  never  parts  with  them,  except  for 
some  serious  fault" 

"  How  does  he  invest,"  I  asked,  ''his  large  annual  savings  1" 

"  He  is  a  speculative  builder,"  said  Mougel  Bey,  "  he  builds  houses 
and  lets  them.  He  establishes  sugar  mills,  he  reclaims  land,  and  above 
all,  he  buys  land." 

"  For  how  many  years  purchase  does  land  sell  I "  asked  Lieussou. 

"  There  is  no  established  rate,"  answered  Mougel  Bey.  "Every  transac- 
tion is  a  separate  one.  Land  is  rarely  in  the  market  Sometimes  a  rich 
man  is  anxious  to  increase  his  possessions,  and  tries  to  tempt  his  neigh- 
bours  to  sell ;  sometimes  a  distressed  man  is  forced  to  sell,  and  tries  to 
tempt  them  to  buy.  You  have  almost  always  an  eager  seller  and  an 
indifferent  buyer,  or  vice  versitr 

"At  what  rate,"  I  asked,  "can  money  be  invested?" 
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"Safely,"  he  answered,  "at  six  per  cent  With  risk,  at  eighteen  per " 
cent" 

We  talked  of  the  Banage. 

"  I  estimated,"  he  said,  "  the  expense,  exclusively  of  the  canals,  at  six 
millions  of  francs.  It  has  abready  cost  eighteen,  and  before  it  is  finished 
it  will  cost  twenty-five.  My  estimate  was  made  at  the  prices  furnished 
by  the  Government  It  was  during  the  system  of  corvkes  and  requisi- 
tions. Before  much  had  been  done  both  those  practices  were  abolished. 
I  had  to  pay  wages  and  to  buy  materials.  I  have  grown  wiser,  and  now 
refuse  to  give  any  but  conditional  estimates. 

"  Mehemet  Ali,"  he  continued,  "  was  always  in  a  hurry.  If  I  told  him 
that  a  particular  work  could  be  effected  by  6,000  men  in  ten  weeks,  he 
would  give  me  60,000  men,  and  require  it  to  be  completed  in  one  week. 
I  had  always  to  explain  to  him  that  the  number  of  men  who  can  be 
conveniently  disposed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  one  another,  and  can 
be  efficiently  superintended,  is  limited." 

"  He  was  never  quite  convinced  of  that,"  said  Linant  Bey,  "  he  never 
could  comprehend  why  4,000  men  could  not  do  in  a  week  what  1,000 
men  could  do  in  a  month.  In  1840  he  wished  to  extemporise  a 
fleet" 

"  On  that  occasion,"  said  Lesseps,  "  perhaps  he  was  right  I  remarked 
to  him  that  a  fleet  built  in  three  or  four  months,  of  unseasoned  wood, 
and  by  unpractised  workmen,  would  not  last  six  months. 

" '  I  do  not  want  it,*  he  answered,  '  to  last  six  months.  Before  six 
months  are  over,  this  matter  will  be  decided.  I  wish  Egypt  to  appear, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Continent  and  in  the  eyes  of  England,  as  a  maritime 
power.    When  the  fleet  has  produced  its  moral  effect  it  may  rot' " 

"  Said  Pasha,"  said  Mougel  Bey,  "  has  some  of  his  fathers  impatience- 
He  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  intended  next  year  to  have  all  the 
canals  in  Egypt  cleaned  out,  and  to  set  900,000  persons  on  the 
work," 

"Who,"  said  Mr.  Maclean  to  me,  "could  bear  to  live  in  a  country  in 
which  the  sovereign  can  set  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  population  on  one 
work?" 

"  You  must  recollect,"  said  Mougel,  "  that  the  work  is  one  eminently 
useful,  particularly  to  the  agricultural  population  that  is  to  be  em- 
ployed on  it,  and  also  that  it  is  one  which  'cannot  be  left  to  individual 
enterprise.  It  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  operations  in  one 
district  will  often  benefit,  almost  exclusively,  another.  In  a  country 
originally  created  by  irrigation,  and  maintamed  by  keeping  up,  and 
directing  that  irrigation,  to  call  out  a  levke^en  masse  to  clean  out 
canals  may  be  as  justifiable  as  to  call  one  out  to  repel  an  invasion. 

"The  system  of  corvkes  once  prevailed  over  all  Europe.  The  mari- 
time press  and  the  statute  labour  of  England,  and  the  prestations  en 
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nature  in  France,  are  relics  of  it.  Egypt  ought  not  to  be  reproached  for 
continuing  a  practice  which  her  most  advanced  cotemporaries  have 
scarcely  relinquished.  Even  the  900,000  persons,  whom  Said  Pasha 
proposes  to  call  out  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  productive  purpose,  will 
be  a  requisition  less  severe  than  the  labour  which  was  constantly 
employed  by  Mehemet  Ali  for  unproductive  purposes.  He  had  an  army 
of  280,000  men,  and  employed  at  least  120,000  more  in  providing  them 
with  arms  and  clothing,  on  his  palaces,  and  in  other  useless  occupations. 
These  were  able-bodied  men,  the  flower  of  the  population;  of  the  900,000 
persons  now  in  question,  not  400,000  will  be  able-bodied  men;  the 
great  majority  will  be  women  and  children.  The  men  will  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  canals;  scooping  up  the  mud,  they  will  hand  it  to 
weaker  ones,  or  to  women,  half  way  up,  and  they  again  to  children  at  the 
top.  At  every  stage  some  of  it  is  spilt.  I  remember  Hekekyan  Be/s 
comparing  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in' Egypt  to  this  operation 
in  the  canals.  What  was  a  basketful,  he  said,  when  taken  from  the 
Fellah,  wastes  and  wastes  as  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  till,  when  it 
reaches  the  treasury,  it  has  dwindled  to  a  handful." 

{To  be  continued,) 
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On  the  30th  June,  a  Motion  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for 
the  making  of  Inquiry  "into  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  by  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  *  on  the  state  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  trades  and  manufactures  not  regulated  by  law."*  The 
Motion  was  withdrawn,  it  being  stated  that  the  subject  had  already  been  referred  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Home  Secretary. ' 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Association  has  just  been  issued- 
The  operations  of  the  Association  embrace  the  preparation  and  publication  of  tracts, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Medical  Editing  Committee ;  free  Courses  of  Lectures ; 
a  College  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  ladies  in  the  laws  of  health ; 
Gymnastic  Classes';  Sanitary  Meetings,  &c  During  the  past  year  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  is  no  doubt  telling,  though  as  yet  inconspicuously,  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  towns  and  villages. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women 
(Office,  19,  Langham  Place,  W.),  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  4th  July,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  Society  s 
Report. 

**  During  the  past  year,  the  Society  has  had  daily  additions  to  the  large  amount  of 
proof  previously  received,  of  the  deplorable  and  widespread  suffering  brought  on  by 
defective  education,  and  subsequent  want  of  training  in  early  life.  The  extent  o(  this 
distress  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  arrived  at  middle  age,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  Society's  power  to  relieve  it  On  very  many  of  these  candidates,  indeed,  the 
Society's  funds  could  not,  however  increased,  be  rightly  expended ;  for  they  have 
passed  into  cases  for  charity  rather  than  for  employment,  having  reached  an  age  »^ 
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which  it  is  too  late  to  take  to  any  work  for  which  there  is  other  than  an  artificial 
demand.  The  following  analysis,  compiled  from  the  Society's  books,  indicates  the 
condition  of  the  great  majority  of  those  from  whom  applications  are  received  at  the 
Office. 

**  I.  Have  been  governesses,  and  at  tliirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  of  age,  wish  to 
turn  to  something  else. 

**  2.  Reduced  in  circumstances,  suddenly  or  gradually,  and  totally  untrained  to  any- 
thing. 

"3.  Have  *  kept  house'  for  relatives :  otherwise  totally  untrained. 
"4.  Young  women  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five,  badly  educated  ;  wanting  'any- 
thing not  menial,'  or  *  anything  genteel.* 

**  5.  Governesses,  and  those  experienced  in  other  kinds  of  work,  who  have  become 
deaf  I  often  from  overstrain  of  the  nervous  system. 

**6.  Widows  of  every  class,  wishing  to  become  lady  housekeepers,  or  matrons,  *  in 
some  light  situation.' 

•*  7.  Wives  with  invalid  husbands  and  young  children. 

•*  All  these  and  many  others,  ask  for  *  writing,'  or  *any  work,'  which  can  be  done 
at  home. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  demand  for  *easy '  work,  Le.  work  sup- 
posed to  involve  no  previous  training,  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  supplying  it,  and  the 
Committee  wish  to  press  home  this  fact  upon  parents,  that  they  may  be  induced, 
while  their  daughters  are  young,  to  give  them  in  addition  to  a  more  careful  early  edu- 
cation than  they  now  usually  receive,  a  special  training  which  may  serve  them  as  a 
resource  in  the  future. 

"  The  Committee  have  asked  the  aid  of  clergymen  and  ministers  of  various  deno- 
minations, in  bringing  this  matter  before  parents.  A  considerable  number  of 
special  sermons  on  the  subject  have  been  promised,  and  the  Committee  hope  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  will  use  their  influence  in  farther  carrying  out  this  effort  to  bring 
its  principles  and  aims  under  the  consideration  of  the  public  throughout  the  country. 
A  short  statement  has  been  prepared  of  the  points  to  which  it  is  especially  desired  to 
call  attention  ;  copies  of  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  at  the  Office. 

"The  attendance  at  the  adult  class  at  Miss  Boucherett's  school  averages  about  eight 
pupils.  The  total  number  of  those  who  have  joined  the  class  since  the  close  of  the  summer 
term  of  last  year  is  thirty-two.  These  pupils  are  receiving  good  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  and  clerk-like  handwriting,  with  such  other  knowledge  as  may  fit  them 
for  a  business  life.    When  examined  and  certificated,  their  names  are  placed  on  a 

raster  kept  at  the  school,  which  may  be  consulted  by  employers 

"  Among  employments  about  which  inquiries  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and 
which  (with  the  exception  of  the  first)  are  still  under  consideration,  may  be  mentioned 
mosaic  laying,  print  colouring,  carving  in  wood,  and  watch  engraving.  Inquiries  have 
also  been  made  respecting  the  trade  of  designing  for  wall  papers ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  if  women  could  once  obtain  the  necessary  instruction,  there  would  be 
no  prejudice  against  their  work,  as  such,  in  this  business.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
the  introduction  of  women  into  the  workrooms  would  render  necessary  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  arrangements,  which  the  masters  are  not  at  present  prepared  to 
make.  In  the  meantime  an  ofier  has  been  made  by  Dr.,  Dresser  of  the  firm  of  Dresser 
and  Lyon,  to  receive  one  lady  pupil  without  premium,  on  certain  conditions ;  and 
other  pupils,  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on  application  at  the  School  of  Art,  43, 
Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  .... 

*'  The  Committee  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  the  management 
of  charitable  and  other  institutions,  the  claims  of  some  among  the  better  educated 
dass  of  governesses,  who,  though  still  capable  of  good  work,  are  obliged  after  some 
years  to  withdraw  from  teaching.     These  have  occasionally  well  filled  such  posts  as 
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those  occupied  by  assistant  secretaries,  and,  with  some  previous  training,  superinten- 
dents of  charitable  oiganizations  of  various  kinds :  and  the  Committee  cannot  but 
think  there  is  room  for  many  more  in  similar  capacities. 

**  The  experience  of  the  Society  having  proved  the  great  need  of  some  trustworthy 
test  of  the  education  and  acquirements  of  women,  the  Committee  have  carefully 
considered  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  women  to  University  examinations,  for  which 
an  effort  is  now  being  made,  and  they  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  public,  as  bearing  closely  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  women  of 
this  country." 
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VU  de  Jisus,  Par  Ernest  Renan.  [Michel  Levy  Frires.  7C  50c.]  There  are 
three  leading  conceptions  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  it  is  told  in 
the  Gospels.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  according  to  which  the 
history  is  substantially  true  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  to  be  believed  no  less  when 
it  speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  from  Heaven,  than  when  it  spealcs  of  Him 
as  the  Son  oi  Mary.  The  second  is  that  of  the  extreme  critical  school,  according 
to  which  all  the  Gospels  are  to  be  regarded  as  unhistorical,  combining  popular 
legends,  or  [the  doctrines  of  a  sect,  with  some  ordinary  facts  to  which  these 
inventions  have  attached  themselves,  but  supplying  no  trustworthy  criterion  by 
which  the  fact  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fiction.  According  to  a  third  view, 
the  Gospel  story  is  to  be  received  as  true  down  to  minute  details,  but  what- 
ever transcends  the  ordinary  possibilities  of  human  life,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
assumption  of  credulity  and  deception.  Until  the  appearance  of  M.  Renan^s  book, 
it  has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  this  third  hypothesis  had  been  utterly 
expelled  by  the  sqpond.  Smce  the  Ltben  Jem  of  Strauss,  which  has  been  so  ably 
followed  up  by  his  successors  of  the  Tubingen  school,  no  writer  of  any  pretensions 
(unless  M.  Salvador  is  to  be  considered  as  an  exception,)  "has  regarded  the  Gospels  as 
true  history,  and  at  the  same  time  denied  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus.  This  briUiant 
and  vigorous  work,  therefore,  has  revived  a  conception  which  had  been  generally 
repudiated  as  obsolete. 

M.  Renan  does  not  indeed  exclude  a  legendary  and  a  philosophical  element  from 
the  Gospels.  But  he  reduces  these  elements  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and  he 
maintains  that,  instead  of  creating  an  ideal  image,  they  have  feally  reduced  the  living 
grandeur  of  the  Galilean  Prophet  He  sees  in  Jesus  an  earnest  and  contemplative 
Oriental  nature,  **  a  Ijrric  soul,''  uttering  itself  at  first  in  the  most  glorious  and  perfect 
sentiments,  but  yielding  to  the  unhappy  influences  which  popularity  and  revolution- 
ary collisions  are  wont  to  exert  upon  impassioned  natures,  and  becoming  seriously 
tarnished  by  a  lofty  egotism.  He  excuses  Jesus,  indeed,  to  the  utmost  He 
holds  that  no  great  work  has  been  done  in  the  world  without  playing  upon 
the  'credulity  of  mankind,  without  exaggeration  and  intolerance.  He  adduces 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  as  an  example  of  deception,  Luther  and  the  actors  in  the 
French  Revolution  as  examples  of  rude  violence.  He  blames  the  followers  of 
Jesus  more  than  Jesus  himself.  If  he  thinks  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  took 
place  as  it  is  described,  but  was  a  hoax,  Lazarus  only  feigning  to  be  dead,  he  ascribes 
the  first  idea  of  the  scheme  to  Lazarus  and  his  sisters.  On  the  whole,  M.  Renan 
writes  of  Jesus  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  By  the  side  of  the  distinctive  critical 
school  he  shmes  like  a  French  Carlyle.  There  are  strong  points  of  resemblance 
indeed  between  our  author  and  Mr.  Carlyle ;  but  in  social  ideas  they  differ  greatly. 
M.  Renan  is  so  intense  a  Liberal  that  he  makes  the  real  spirit  of  the  teacbiog 
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of  Jes|is  to  be  a  consummate  Liberalism,  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
What  Jesus  taught,  he  thinks,  was  Freedom  of  Thought,  a  separation  of  religious 
sentiment  from  all  forms  and  d<^mas  on  the  one  side,  and  from  all  political  action 
on  the  other. 

The  Viedejisusis  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  Les  Origines  du  ChrisHanisme, 
It  is  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  power,  highly  imaginative,  subtle,  thorough,  full  of 
condensed  thought  and  happy  illustration.  If,  as  all  indications  seem  to  prognosticate, 
the  great  contest  is  to  lie  between  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  negative 
Critical  tendency,  M.  Renan's  book,  utterly  shocking  and  intolerable  as  its  theory 
must  be  to  devout  Christians,  will  be  an  important  ally  to  the  cause  of  Faith. 
After  reading  it,  few  will  find  it  easier  to  think  of  the  pretensions  of  Jesus  as 
imaginary :  all  vriU  find  it  more  difficult  not  to  take  the  Gospels  for  genuine  history. 

Romola.  By  George  EUot  Three  Volumes.  [Smith  &  Elder.  31s.  6d.]  Compared 
with  the  narratives  of  English  country  life  by  which  *'  Geoige  Eliot  '*  has  won  her 
reputation,  the  story  of  Romola  is  in  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might  call  *'the  grand 
style*'  of  fiction.  The  main  subject,  and  the  surrounding  history  through  which  it  is 
developed,  are  alike  ambitiously  chosen.  The  highest  and  most  tragic  human  interests, 
hoth  in  the  family  and  in  public  life,  are  wrought  into  the  plot,  and  servd  to  bring 
out  in  their  richness  the  intellectual  power  and  the  varied  gifts  which  Adam  Bede  and 
Silas  Mamer  had  indicated  rather  than  exhausted.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  seetliihg 
history  of  Florence  at  the  time  of  Savonarola  ;  that  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  in  which 
the  strongest  political  and  religious  feelings  were  being  developed  in  stormy  collision. 
The  figure  of  Savonarola  himself  is  that  of  a  prophet,  of  the  old  heroic  Hebrew 
type,  terribly  distracted  by  the  perplexities  of  his  time,  but  on  the  whole  preserving 
his  £aith  and  his  integrity.  Romola,  an  equally  lofty  nature,  shares  in  the  troubles  of 
Florence  and  its  prophet,  but  is  also  privately  involved  in  one  of  the  most  painful  of 
aU  moral  struggles.  She  marries  an  unworthy  husband  in  Tito  Melema,  a  brilliant 
Greek  adventurer,  whose  character  is  made  the  subject  of  a  verv  subtle  study,  and  the 
.  conflict  of  sentiments  and  obligations,  as  Romola  gradually  discovers  her  husband's 
baseness,  is  the  central  interest  of  the  story.  A  singular  wealth  of  learning  is  laid 
out  upon  the  details  of  the  narrative,  and  at  first,  to  say  the  truth,  it  somewhat 
encumbers  its  progress,  and  is  likely  to  repel  a  careless  reader ;  but  the' book  is  as  far 
from  being  a  mere  antiquarian  novel,  as  if  no  such  labour  had  been  devoted  to  its  con- 
scientious execution. 

The  Ring  of  A  masts.  From  the  papers  of  a  German  Physician,  Edited  by  Owen 
Meredith.  Two  volumes.  [Chapman  &  Hall.  21s.]  Some  degree  of  sympathy,  or 
at  least  of  patience,  with  German  fantasy,  is  required  to  judge  fairly  of  this  curious 

medley.     It  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  some  papers  by  a  certain  Dr.  N ,  with 

interpolations  which  the  editor  supposes  may  be  easily  detected.  We  have  not  found 
them  easy  to  detect,  and  the  question  suggests  itself  whether  the  whole  production  is 

not  of  English  origin,  the  story  of  Dr.  N being  a  poetical  fiction,  intended  to 

serve  as  an  apology  for  the  mysticism  which  is  likely  to  disgust  insular  readers.  The 
meaning  of  the  story  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling,  but  mixed  up  with 
much  that  is  affected  and  bombastic,  there  are  suggestive  passages — such  as  that  on  the 
mission  of  the  modem  physician — ^and  where  the  thought  is  commonplace  enough,  it 
is  often  clothed  in  an  original  and  picturesque  garb,  which  has  a  worth  of  its  own. 

Tracks  of  McKinlay  and  party  across  Australia,  By  John  Davis,  one  of  the 
expedition.  Edited  from  Mr.  Davis's  Manuscript  Journal ;  with  an  Introductory 
View  of  the  recent  Australian  Explorations  of  McDouall  Stuart,  Burke  and  Wills, 
Landsborough,  &c  By  William  Westgarth.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.   [Low,  1 6s.] 
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The  party  who  traversed  Australia  under  McKinlay's  leadership  seem  to  have  beeo 
admirably  cut  out  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  judging  by  Mr.  Davis's  account 
of  them,  and  by  the  unconscious  portrait  of  himself  given  through  his  JoumaL  The 
severest  privations  called  forth  only  the  semi- jocular  grumbling  by  the  indulgence  of 
which,  Englishmen  contrive  to  keep  themselves  in  good  humour  under  untoward 
circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  essential  requisite  for  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  party,  namely  thorough  confidence  in  their  leader,  was  generally  felt. 
Mr.  Davis  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  external  aspect  of  the  country  through 
which  the  expedition  passed,  and  gives  some  scattered  notices  of  the  natives,  tending 
to  show  that  they  occupy  a  very  low  position — (degraded  or  undeveloped  ?) — ^in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  editing  of  the  book.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  summary  and  commentary  which  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 
In  particular,  *'a  short  precis  of  the  subject "  given  at  the  banning  of  each  chapter, 
broiks  in  upon  the  sequence  of  the  Journal,  and  tends  rather  to  confuse  than  to 
enlighten.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  Mr.  Davis*s  notes  were  written  entirely  on  the 
spot,  or  made  up  afterwards,  and  one  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  of  his  very 
dieerful  remarks  may  have  been  put  in  after  the  sufferings  had  faded  into  a  shadowy 
remembrance.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Diary  bears  the  impress  of  reality,  and 
is  worth  reading  as  giving  a  sense  of  acquaintanceship  with  a  hitherto  unknown  region. 

Old  New  Zealand:  being  Incidents  of  Native  Customs  and  Character  in  the  Old 
Times.  By  A  Pakeha  Maori.  [Smith  and  Elder.  5s.]  "A  Pakeha  MaoriJ' 
makes  a  heavy  demand  on  the  faith  of  **  the  English  reader,"  when  he  states  in  his 
Preface  that  "  the  descriptions  of  Maori  life  and  manners  of  past  times,  found  in 
these  sketches,  owe  nothing  to  fiction."  But  as  truth  is  proverbially  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  much  harder  to  believe,  we  may  as  well  accept  his  assurance,  and  at 
the  same  time  thank  him  for  a  very  amusing  record  of  his  experiences  in  New 
Zealand,  thirty  years  ago.  He  writes  with  the  freedom  and  overpoweringly  good 
spirits  which  seem  characteristic  of  colonists,  and  which,  by  way  of  variety,  make  up 
for  deficiencies  of  culture  and  polish.  The  old  Maori  customs  are  important  as 
connected  with  the  existing  difficulties  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pakeha  describes  them 
in  an  intelligible,  though  loose  and  rambling,  style. 

Fifty  Year/  Biographical  Reminiscences,  By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  Two 
volumes.     [Hurst  and  Blackett.  28s.]    Amusing  enough  for  an  idle  hour. 

Dreamthorp,  A  booh  of  Essays  written  in  the  country,  [^trahan.  3s.  6d.]  We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  an  essayist's  egotism  is  not  unpleasing,  and 
that  "it  is  this  perpetual  reference  to  self  in  which  the  charm  of  the  essayist 
resides."  He  brings  forward  Montaigne  as  an  example  of  successful  egotism, 
but  what  would  he  say  of  Bacon,  of  Arthur  Helps  and  Henry  Taylor,  not  to 
mention  J.  S.  Mill  and  Carlyle,  in  whom  not  a  trace  of  this  perpetual  reference 
to  self  is  to  be  found?  Is  A.K.H.B.  Mr.  Smith's  model?  It  would  seem  so. 
The  inspirations  of  Dreamthorp  bear  a  provoking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Country  Parish,  and  we  are  tempted  to  endorse  the  words  which  conclude  the 
chapter  "On  the  Writing  of  Essays": — "  In  my  book  there  is  little  more  life  than 
there  is  in  the  market-place  on  the  days  when  there  is  no  market"  In  spite 
of  some  original  thoughts  tersely,  expressed,  which  occur  here  and  there,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  should  have  published  effusions  so 
unworthy  of  his  reputation  as  an  original  poet 
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The  biographic  art  implies  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  in  the  biographer — ^his  perfect  sympathy,  at  least — ^with  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  ends  of  the  life  portrayed.  There  is,  therefore, 
something  at  least  startling  in  the  enterprise,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  it  be  undertaken — ^most  of  all,  of  course,  from  the  orthodox— of 
making  our  Lord's  life  the  subject  of  a  modem  biography,  monogram, 
or  ktude.  In  those  who  have  taken  the  highest  ground  as  to  our  Lord's 
nature,  and  who  believe,  therefore,  with  us,  that  the  Light  was  far  above 
the  comprehension,  though  not  above  the  apprehension,  of  our  human 
darkness, — that  "  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,"  there  is 
something  of  false  taste,  which  can  rarely  fail  to  issue  in  false  workman- 
ship, in  professing  to  write  a  "  life  ^  of  Jesus,  in  the  modem  sense — ^to 
drop  a  plummet,  that  is,  into  Eternity.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Evangelists  have  written  four  lives  of  him ;  but  this  is  merely  misleading. 
If  there  be  any  parallel,  however  faint,  in  our  modem  literature,  to  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  Christ,  it  is  in  such  works  as  Eckermann's 
Conversations  of  Goethe,  or  Boswell's  conversations  of  Johnson,  in 
which  we  find  minds,  in  that  relation  at  least,  humbly  recipient,  drinking 
iivthe  gleams  of  wisdom  from  their  favourite  teacher,  but  not  even 
affecting  to  trace  the  outlines  of  his  character  or  purpose.  In  this 
attitude,  certainly,  all  the  Evangelists  stood,  and  believed  that  Man 
himself  stood,  to  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man.  They  see 
Christ  almost  as  Stephen  or  St  Paul  saw  him,  through  the  breaking 
clouds  of  the  unseen  world;  only  for  longer  intervals  and  in  nearer 
vision.  They  record  the  glimpses  of  grateful  and  wondering  hearts 
into  a  world  far  above  them,  which  voluntarily  unsealed  itself  to  their 
eyes.  They  hang  upon  his  words  and  actions  in  order  to  place  the 
'spirits  of  their  readers  in  more  living  contact  with  their  Lord,  but  they 
profess  to  discern  nothing  beyond,  what  he  himself  had  unveiled  to 
Vol.  I  c  c 
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ftem,  and  they  contain  ample  evidence,  almost  express  confession,  of 
having  missed  very  much  of  that  Instead  of  .attempting  to  sketch  & 
harmonious  whole,  a  regular  development  of  character,  a  vision  of 
motives,  and  a  growth  of  purpose,  in  their  Gospels — instead,  in  fact,  of 
attempting  a  "  picture  *'  at  all — ^they  simply  strive  to  recall  the  words  and 
actions  in  which  Christ  manifested  himself.  They  have  no  dream  of 
reaching  the  biographic  point  of  view ;  no  pretence  to  that  fulness  of 
sympathy  with  the  inner  movements  of  the  life  they  describe,  which  is  the 
one  key  to  biographic  success.  They  let  Christ  drop  hints  of  his  own 
joys  and  his  own  sorrows,  but  they  never  venture  to  descant  upon  them 
They  do  not  introduce,  "  Now  is  my  heart  troubled,  and  what  shall  I 
sayl  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,"  with  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
Christ's  dejection  as  the  last  Passover  drew  near.  They  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  vision  they  describe  dazzled  the  eyes  and  amazed  the 
understandings  of  those  who  saw  it  "  They  were  amazed,  and  as  they  fol- 
lowed they  were  afraid," — ^not  too  amazed,  indeed,  to  drink  in  the  words ; 
not  too  afraid  to  tremble  under  the  shadows  of  his  prophetic  sorrow,  but 
still  in  a  condition  of  mind  removed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  biographic 
art.  M.  Renan  remarks  in  his  preface  that  no  genuine  believer  can  be  a 
good  historian  of  any  faith ;  and  so,  also,  he  would  probably  hold  that  no 
genuine  disciple  could  be  a  good  biographer.  At  all  events  none  of 
the  disciples  were  in  any  sense  biographers.  And  it  would  have  been 
well  for  our  faith  if  apologists  had  left  the  biographic  point  of  view  to 
those  who,  like  M.  Renan,  can  claim  at  least  theoretic  consistency  in 
assuming  it  The  orthodox  "  Life  of  Christ "  is  a  painful  mistake,  neither 
Gospel  nor  biography,  dry  as  the  ''harmonies  in  parallel  columns,"  tinged 
neither  by  the  wonder  of  men  who  record  a  message  from  Heaven,  nor 
the  sympathy  of  men  who  tmfold  the  meaning  of  a  career  on  earth; 
blending  petty  geographical  or  historical  criticisms  with  spoiled  modem 
paraphrases  of  great  words,  garbling  the  Gospel,  and  missing,  or  rather 
never  venturing  even  to  attempt  a  real  "  Life." 

On  the  other  hand,  up  to  this  really  great  intellectual  effort  of  M. 
Renan's,  the  heterodox  "  Lives  of  Jesus  "  have  chiefly  been  employed  in 
proving  that  there  is  no  life  to  write.  They  were  filled,  like  that 
of  Paulus  or  Strauss,  with  negative  criticisms,  which,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  put  back  the  life  into  the  darkness  of  the  unknown,  or  which 
suggest  guesses  in  the  place  of  narrative.  Something  of  this  kind  is, 
of  course,  true  even  of  the  attempt  before  us.  M.  Renan  has  to 
imagine,  and  suggest,  and  suppress  much,  in  order  to  draw  his  picture 
at  all.  Still  he  does  make  a  grave  effort  to  write  at  least  a  hypothetical 
biography.  He  endeavours  to  enter  personally  into  our  Lord's 
character  and  motives;  to  place  himself,  as  far  as  he  can,  in  the 
circumstances  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  to  elaborate  a  consistent  view  ot 
the  principal  features  of  his  character  and  career.    The  proposal  to 
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investigate  calmly  the  true  law  of  the  life  of  him  who  spoke  of  himself 
continually  as  the  Life  of  man  and  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  the  king  of 
human  spirits,  and  the  judge  of  human  actions,  does,  of  course,  sound  to 
the  last  degree  arrogant  Yet  there  is  obviously  nothing  impious  in  the 
earnest  efforts  of  one  who  cannot  accept  the  Incarnation,  to  conceive, 
if  he  can,  other  causes  than  those  usually  assigned,  that  may  be  com- 
mensurate with  events  which  have  changed  the  whole  history  of  the 
world.  And  the  result  shows,  we  think,  that  M.  Renan,  by  the  honest 
ardour  of  his  effort  to  understand  the  life  of  our  Lord  as  a  biographer 
should  understand  it,  is  more  than  once  lifted  clear  out  of  his  own  plane 
of  belief,  to  testify  strangely  against  his  own  hypothesis. 

At  once  powerful  and  inconclusive — most  powerful  when  it  is  most 
inconclusive, — M.  Renan's  book  may  be  best  described  as  an  elaborate 
endeavour  to  give  a  colourable  picture  of  the  character  and  career  of 
our  Lord  from  the  centre  of  a  given  hypothesis ;  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  "  How  might  a  rationalist  conceive  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  his  motives  with  reasonable  fidelity,  and  yet  without  any 
concession  to  unscientific  superstitions?"  In  solving  this  problem, 
M.  Renan  expends  the  resources  of  no  ordinary  intellect — an  intellect 
not  only  richly  stored  with  learning,  but  wide,  graceful,  elastic,  imagina- 
tive, and  deeply  tinctured  with  sentiment,  the  latter  sometimes  of 
a  rather  French  cast  When  the  final  touch  of  the  artist  has  been  put 
in,  and  we  scrutinise  the  effect  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  recognising, 
indeed,  a  very  striking  effort  of  genius,  but  at  the  same  time  noticing 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  very  arbitrary  touches; — ^fanciful 
shadows  to  give  the  picture  reality,  fanciful  lights  to  give  it  airy  and 
delicate  perspective,  glimpses  of  landscape  which  have  a  modem  feeling 
about  them,  artifices  of  "  composition  "  which  suggest  a  modern  experi- 
ence. To  none  of  these  things,  however,  do  we  owe  the  impression  of 
genius  which  the  picture  makes  upon  us.  They  may  give  it  a  certain 
first  effect  of  brilliancy,  but  they  repel  the  imagination  the  more,  the 
longer  they  are  dwelt  upon. 

What  strikes  us  permanently,  are  one  or  two  features  quite  in- 
consistent in  effect  with  these  minor  embellishments,  and  which  grave 
themselves  on  the  mind  in  spite  of,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of,  the  latter ; 
feaures  which  M.  Renan  puts  in  without  accounting  for  them,  which 
mysteriously  disturb,  his  nicely  conceived  perspective,  which  suggest  a 
character  whose  law  of  development  lies  beyond  his  grasp,  and  into 
whose  depths  he  cannot  plunge.  Where  he  allows  the  Eternal  Will  to 
gleam  through  the  carefully  prepared  historic  situation,  the  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  penetrate  the  nicely  balanced  personal  characteristics,  the 
Son  of  God  to  look  forth  on  us — once  more  an  awful  mystery — 
through  the  mild  traits  of  the  Son  of  Man — ^there  he  vindicates  his  own 
genius,  at  the  expense  of  his  artistic  skill,  and  will  lead  many  to  muse 

oca 
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whether  his  previous  pictures  of  the  ^^maraliste  dilicieux'^  of  Galilee,  or 
the  ^^  charmant  docteur'^  of  Jerusalem,  be  not  rather  a  disguise  than  a 
portrait  of  him  whom  M.  Renan  wishes  to  account  for  without  the 
distress  of  so  unscientific  a  hypothesis  as  an  Incarnation.  Let  us  sketch 
out  two  or  three  of  M.  Renan's  leading  thoughts  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  characteristics  by  which  he  endeavoiu-s  to  explain  Christ,  and  note 
especially  where  he  is  carried,  by  the  mere  earnestness  of  his  biographic 
enthusiasm,  into  half  recognising  a  world  entirely  beyond  his  own 
intellectual  postulates. 

First,  then,  M.  Renan  recognises  freely  that  all  the  ages  had  in  some 
sense  been  preparing  for  Christ ;  only  taking  pains  to  prove  that  the 
special  qualifications  for  developing  his  power  which  belonged  to  the 
place  and  the  period  in  which  he  appeared,  were  of  a  very  mixed  kind : 
deficiencies  some  of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  them  high  capacities 
or  national  gifts.  He  admits,  of  course,  that  the  pure  ethical  standard 
'  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists,  the  rapture  of  political 
prophecy,  the  calamities  of  the  Jewish  exile,  the  early  extinction  of  the 
hopes  raised  by  the  restoration,  the  very  despair  of  those  who 
judged  by  earthly  signs  and  omens  of  the  national  future,  and  the 
infinite  tenacity  of  the  Jewish  conviction  that  their  faith,  and  therefore 
the  nation  that  held  it,  must  yet  be  supreme  among  the  peoples, — M. 
Renan  admits,  we  say,  that  all  these  conspired  together  to  produce  the 
^puissanie  incubation^'  the  mighty  travail  of  the  national  imagination, 
which  was  the  first  and  greatest  influence,  heralding  the  advent  of  a 
great  religious  crisis  and  a  great  popular  prophet  He  points  out,  also, 
that  the  huge  eastern  monarchies  in  Persia,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt*  by 
overwhelming  and  beating  down  the  little  Jewish  state,  had  directly 
contributed  to  the  inward-turned  gaze  of  the  prophetic  imagination,  and 
the  elaboration  of  a  new  literature  blending  the  Jewish  destiny  with  that 
of  the  human  race.  ''  Judea  had  concentrated  on  its  national  future  all 
its  power  of  love  and  of  desire.  It  believed  that  it  had  the  promise  of 
an  unHmited  future,  and  as  the  bitter  reality  which,  from  the  ninth 
century  before  our  era,  gave,  ever  more  and  more,  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  to  physical  force,  cruelly  crushed  its  aspirations,  it 
took  refuge  in  an  alliance  with  the  most  impossible  ideas,  and 
essayed  the  strangest  manoeuvres."  For  a  time  after  the  return 
from  exile  it  hoped  afresh;  but  "the  triumphant  and  often  cruel 
entry  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  into  Asia,  threw  it  back  into 
its  dreams.  It  saw  the  necessity  of  a  complete  renovation,  of  a  revolu- 
tion beginning  at  the  very  roots  of  the  world,  and  burning  it  out  from  the 
foundation  to  the  summit,  to  satisfy  the  enormous  desire  of  vengeance 
which  the  sense  of  its  superiority,  and  the  sight  of  its  humiliations, 
excited  in  its  mind."  Thence  it  was,  says  M.  Renan,  that  the  vision 
of  a  -kingdom  of  God  first  fastened  so  powerfully  on  the  Jewish  ima- 
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gination,  and  took  root  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  transfiguring 
•even  the  fair  pastorals  of  Galilee,  vdth  a  sublimer  vision  than  any 
which  Greece  had  ever  produced,  "  since  behind  its  idyll  is  cast  the  lot 
of  humanity,  and  the  light  that  shines  upon  its  picture  is  the  sun  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  It  was  the  working  of  this  "profound  fanaticism,  as 
M.  Renan  sometimes  characterises,  but  only  half  thinks  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  delicate  and  spiritual  apprehension  of  morality,  which  made 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  at  once  popular  for  the  moment,  and  lasting  for 
future  ages.  "  The  mere  millenarian  would  have  established  nothing 
durable ;  the  mere  moralist  would  have  set  in  motion  nothing  vigorous. 
The  millenarianism  gave  the  impulse;  the  morale  secured  the  future.  And 
so  Christianity  united  the  two  conditions  of  great  success  in  this  world ; 
a  revolutionary  point  of  departure,  and  the  possibility  of  living.  All  that 
is  made  to  succeed  must  correspond  to  these  two  wants  \  for  the  world 
desires  at  once  to  change  and  to  last.  Jesus,  while  announcing  a  revo- 
lution unrivalled  in  human  affairs,  proclaimed  the  principles  on  which 
society  has  rested  for  eighteen  hundred  years."  But  we  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned two  conditions  of  success  which  M.  I^enan  holds  to  have  been 
almost  equally  important :  the  one,  the  great  "  Roman  peace "  which 
fused  and  blended  so  many  heterogeneous  nationalities,  and  so  directly 
prepared  the  way  for  a  universal  faith  ;  the  other,  the  absolute  ignorance 
of  scientific  ideas  in  which  Palestine,  and  especially  Galilee,  was  still 
plunged,  and  which  facilitated  Christ's  absolute  faith  in  the  living 
power  of  God,  by  removing  all  scientific  difficulties  as  to  the  rela- 
tive spheres  of  free-will  and  necessity,  and  also  accommodating  his 
mode  of  thought  to  the  popular  convictions  of  his  day.  "  The  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  every  idea  of  physics ;  who  believes  that  by  prayer 
he  changes  the  march  of  the  storms,  and  arrests  sickness  or  even  death, 
does  not  find  anything  extraordinary  in  miracles,  since  the  entire  course 
of  things  is  for  him  the  result  of  the  free  volitions  of  the  Divinity.  This 
intellectual  state  was  always  that  of  Jesus.  But  in  his  great  spirit  such 
a  belief  produced  effects  quite  opposite  to  those  to  which  it  leads  the 
vulgar.  With  the  vulgar,  the  faith  in  the  particular  action  of  God 
brought  with  it  a  silly  credulity,  and  the  trickeries  of  quacks.  With 
him  it  led  to  a  profound  view  of  the  familiar  relations  between  man 
and  God,  and  to  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  power  of  man ; — beautiful 
errors  which  were  the  root  of  his  power ;  for  if  they  were  one  day  to 
lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  physician  and  the  chemist,  they  gave  him 
a  power  over  his  age  of  which  no  man  has  ever  disposed  before  or 
since." 

Such  is  M.  Renan's  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ages  for 
Christ.  He  evidently  holds  that  all  Jewish  history  blossomed,  or  rather 
produced  its  highest  fruit  in  him :  that  for  this  purpose  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,   Assyrian   conquests,  the   Exile,   and    Restoration,   the 
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Roman  rule  and  the  Jewish  hatred  to  it,  had  worked  together.  And 
though  he  qualifies  his  admissions  by  saying  that  much  of  that  which 
these  influences  had  produced  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
was  so  only  through  its  accommodation  to  local  prejudice  or  unscien- 
tific ignorance,  yet  even  in  this  he  wavers  to  and  fro,  according  as  he 
enters  more  deeply  into  Christ's  spirit,  or  reassumes  the  critical  dignity 
o{ iht philosophe.  Thus  as  to  that  "kingdom  of  God"  which  formed 
the  constant  burden  of  our  Lord's  Gospel,  and  the  vision  of  which  he  had 
inherited  from  the  later  prophets,  there  are,  in  M.  Renan's  book,  at  least 
three  distinct  views.  In  one,  as  we  have  seen,  he  considers  it  as  a 
mere  millennial  dream,  calculated  to  stir  the  popular  imagination,  and 
so  render  palatable  the  severer  and  purer  teaching  of  Christ's  spiritual 
morality.  But  in  other  passages  M.  Renan  speaks  of  it  as  the  first 
germ  of  the  "  philosophy  of  history,"  and  as  the  fruit  of  "  a  kind  of 
prophetic  sense,  which  opens  by  fits  and  starts  to  the  Semitic  mind, 
marvellous  glimpses  of  the  great  lines  of  the  future,  and  shows  it  how  to 
incorporate  history  with  the  substance  of  religion."  Finally  he  treats 
this  proclamation  in  another  place  as  securing  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
the  first  true  sense  of  spiritual  liberty,  by  accustoming  them  to  think  of 
themselves  as  citizens  of  a  kingdom  which  is  "  not  of  this  world,"  and 
to  which  alone  they  owe  true  loyalty.  It  is  obvious  that  while  M. 
Renan  wishes  to  treat  this  "  kingdom  of  God "  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
fortunate  Christian  delusion,  which  popularised  a  high  morality,  he 
cannot  yet  emancipate  his  mind  from  a  conviction  of  its  grandeur  in 
relation  both  to  faith  and  history.  It  is  a  delusion,  he  admits,  for 
which  all  the  history  of  the  Jews  had  gradually  prepared  the  way.  It 
is  a  delusion,  he  cries  out,  most  dangerous  to  healthy  political  ideas  j 
but  he  explains  in  the  same  breath  that  it  is  a  delusion  which  has  never- 
theless done  more  to  set  nations  truly  free  than  all  the  stem  repub- 
lican teaching  of  either  Greece  or  Rome,  "Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton," 
he  says,  "Brutus  and  Cassius,"  haunted  the  imaginations  of  Greek 
and  Roman  patriots  as  the  only  true  types  of  enmity  to  tyranny ;  but  the 
Christian,  in  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  Divine  kingdom  lying  beneath 
any  or  every  political  rigimey  was  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
order  of  things  even  on  earth ;  and  gradually  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
durable  popular  fireedom.  It  is  a  delusion,  in  fine,  for  which  centuries 
of  fact  prepared  the  way,  and  which  has  transformed  all  the  centuries 
of  fact  since  it  was  proclaimed ;  which  raised  the  level  of  history  by 
blending  history  with  faith,  and  deepened  the  intensity  of  faith  by 
realising  faith  in  history :  and  hence  is  charged  on  opposite  sides  by 
M.  Renan  with  delusiveness — at  once  for  its  too  pure  idealism  and  for 
its  too  popular  realism — while  his  really  fine  imaginative  s)rmpathy  with 
Christianity  teaches  him  that  it  is  a  kind  of  delusion  truer  as  well  a» 
more  potent  than  that  of  the  strictly  scientific  truths. 
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In  the  next  place  M.  Kenan's  conception  of  Jesus  himself  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  flashes  of  faith  through  clouds  of  acute  rationalistic 
criticism,  than  his  conception  of  the  antecedents  of  Christ  Here  again 
the  sincerity  of  his  biographic  imagination  frequently  obliges  him  to 
break  through  the  trammels  of  his  own  explanatory  hypotheses,  which, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  are  far  from  creditable  to  his  intellect,  or  consis- 
tent with  the  usually  high  tone  of  his  thought  He  delineates  Jesus  at 
first  with  much  delicacy,  though  with  some  fancifulness  and  a  touch  of 
patronage,  as  a  meditative  Galilean  peasant,  showing  throughout  his 
parables  a  villagers  naif  ignorance  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  kings'  courts;  profoundly  sensitive  to 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  even  influenced  in  the  tone  of  his  faith  by 
the  character  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  taught,  becoming  austerer  in 
the  gloomy  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  more  gentle  among  the  sweet 
scenery  of  his  native;  land;  possessed  of  an  infinite  personal  charm,  and 
of  that  presence  of  mind  and  dignified  independence  of  action  which  a  high 
ideal  life  always  gives ;  at  once  tender  to  men  and  without  any  disposi- 
tion to  lean  on  human  aid  ;  reserving  all  the  power  of  an  impassioned 
nature  for  that  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  which  he  sustained  with— > 
ought  we,  according  to  M.  Renan,  to  say  "  God,"  or  his  own  dream  of 
God?  For  this  is  indeed  the  doubt  that  runs  through  all  M.  Renan's 
book,  and  which,  resolved  now  one  way,  now  the  other,  presents  to  us  in 
turns  either  the  true  Divine  Son,  or  the  fanatic  dreamer  of  untempered 
dreams.  The  two  views  struggle  constantly  with  each  other,  the  one 
leading  M.  Renan  into  the  finest  incidental  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
Christ,  the  other  into  curiously  mild  incidental  condemnations  of  his 
supposed  oriental  artifices  and ''  innocent"  pious  frauds.  Which  of  them, 
for  instance,  predominates  in  the  following  sentences,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say :  ''  Jesus  did  not  preach  his  opinions,  he  preached  himself.  Spirits 
of  great  power  and  disinterestedness  often  present,  in  conjunction  with 
great  elevation,  this  character  of  perpetual  attention  to  themselves,  and 
of  extreme  personal  susceptibility,  which  is,  in  general,  the  characteristic 
of  women.  Their  persuasion  that  God  is  in  them,  and  occupies  himself 
perpetually  with  them,  is  so  strong  that  they  do  not  in  the  least 
fear  to  impose  themselves  on  others.  Our  reserve,  our  respect  for 
tiie  opinion  of  others,  which  is  a  part  of  our  impotence,  could  not  be 
theirs.  This  exalted  personality  is  not  egotism,  for  such  men,  possessed 
with  this  idea,  give  their  life  with  a  willing  heart  to  seal  their  work  ;  it 
is  the  identification  of  self  with  the  object  which  it  has  embraced,  pushed 
to  its  last  limit  It  is  pride  for  those  who  see  in  the  new  phenomenon 
only  the  personal  fancy  of  the  founder ;  it  is  the  finger  of  God  for  those  who 
see  the  result  The  madman  here  touches  close  upon  the  inspired  thinker; 
only  the  madman  never  succeeds.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  given  to  aliena- 
tion of  mind  to  influence  seriously  the  march  of  humanity."  Here  we  have 
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indeed  the  very  root  of  M.  Renan's  ever  recurring  changes  of  mood  in 
speaking  of  Jesus.  He  enters  into  the  heart  of  our  Lord's  thoughts,  and 
finds  him  "preaching  himself,"  as  only  one  could  who  had  "absolutely 
identified  himself  with  the  object  he  had  embraced,"  one,  that  is,  who 
could  say  from  his  heart,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."     But  is  this  a 
truth  or  a  delusion  1  asks  M.  Renan,  and,  judging  by  the  mighty  result 
he  ventures  to  answer :  "  In  this  case  a  truth,  though  hovering  on  the  edge 
of  delusion."  •But  elsewhere  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  is  writing  with  a 
different  answer  in  his  heart :  '*  Clearly,  a  delusion  hovering  on  the  edge 
of  truth."    And  the  whole  book  sways  to  and  fro  between  these  answers. 
Sometimes,  when    the   rational  criticism  is  uppermost,   this  familiar 
intercourse  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  is  a  "  de//^  crreur^^ — and  this 
beautiful  error  leads  to  other  errors  less  beautiful,  "innocent  artifices" 
to  gain  disciples,  like  those  which  Joan  of  Arc  employed,  of  which  M. 
Renan  sees  a  specimen  in  the  calling  of  Nathanael,  or  less  innocent 
acquiescence  in  the  elaborate  frauds  of  Christ's  followers,  of  which  (in  a 
spirit  utterly  alien  to  that  of  his  ordinary  thought,  altd  almost  wilfully 
insulting  to  Christian  faith)  he  invents  for  himself  an  instance  in  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  a  miracle  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  ''  got 
up,"  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Master,  but  not  disavowed  by  him. 
At  other  times  M.  Renan  speaks  of  this  profound  conviction  of  Jesus 
concerning  his  close  filial  relation  with  God  as  his  greatest  prophetic 
distinction,  but,  even  then  (in  a  tone  curiously  opposed  to  that  of  Christ), 
as  something  belonging  to  his  personal  greatness,  rather  than  as  really 
unveiling  the  Divine  love.    "  It  is  probable,"  says  M.  Renan,  **  that 
from  the  very  first  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  God  in  the  relation 
of  a  son  to  \  father.     In  that  consists  his  great  act  of  originality ;  therein 
he  belongs  in  no  way  to  his  race."     And  again  he  speaks  of  "  this  high 
notion  of  the  relations  of  man  with  God,  to  which  so  few  spirits,  even 
after  him,  were  to  prove  adequate."    Which  of  the  two  was  it  1 — a  bdk 
erreur^  or  a  "  great  act  of  originality  % "     Probably  the  two  phrases  are 
not  really  so  different  as  they  seem  ;  for  if  it  was  a  "  great  act  of  origin- 
ality,"— if  it  was  not  the  very  opposite  of  originality,  if  it  was  not  a  mere 
unfolding  of  the  relations  in  which  he  found  himself,  not  by  any  act  of. 
his  own  human  intellect,  but  by  the  Divine  nature  impressed  upon  it, — ^it 
"  was  assuredly  also  an  "  error,"  beautiful  or  not,  as  we  may  choose  to 
think  j  for  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  M.  Renan,  though  it  appears  to 
us  a  rather  obvious  consideration,  that  both  the  beauty  and  the  value  of 
the  thought  depend  simply  on  its  truth,  on  whether  Jesus  were  or  were 
not  in  those  close  relations  with  his  Father, — ^whether  he  could  or  could 
not  say  truly  that  his  heart  and  will  reflected  closely  the  movements  of 
his  Father's  will.     M.  Renan,  if  questioned  on  this  subject,  would,  we 
suspect,  escape  into  idealism,  ind  describe  this  as  a  great  thought  ox, 
idea  of  Christ's,  which  was  true  because  it  is  so  fascinating,  rather  than  fas- 
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cinating  because  it  is  true.     He  seems  to  think  it  a  beautiful  idea  that 
God  is  our  Father,  but  never  to  ask  himself,  "  Is  it  an  idea  or  a  fact  1 
Can  the  idea  be  good  if  the  fact  is  othenvise?"   He  tells  us  that  though 
the  Roman  poet  Lucretius  had,  a  century  earlier,  delineated  accurately 
the  scientific  rigidity  of  natural  law,  Jesus,  like  the  retired  district  in 
which  he  dwelt,  still  lived  ^^enpUin  sumatureV — ^under  the  delusion, 
that  is,  that  Divine  volition  determined  separately  the  form  of  each 
individual  event  in  conformity  with  the  special  wants  of  each  individual 
case,  and  that  physical  events,  therefore,  were  the  proper  subjects  for 
supplications  and  converse  with  God.      For  this  mistake  M.  Renan 
apologises,  as  we  have  seen,  pointing  out  that  it  was  an  error  which 
probably  gave  Jesus  great  power  over  his  age.     Is  that,  perhaps,  also 
his  conviction  about  the  intimate  spiritual  relation  of  Son  to  Father  % 
The  truth  is,  that  when  M.  Renan  enters  most  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
our  Lord,  he  finds  this  free  communion  with  the  Father,  this  perfect 
reciprocal  love  and  knowledge,  to  be  the  ultimate  fact  of  his  life,  and 
he  delineates  what  he  finds.     But  when  he  comes  to  ask  himself  what 
this  really  means  and  implies,  his  critical  assumptions  revolt  against  it ; 
he   narrows  the    area  of  intercourse   with    God,   by  expunging    all 
communion    concerning    events    determined    by  physical  laws,   and 
then  thins   away   even   what  is   left  from   fact  to   idea.      Had  M. 
Renan    been    less   intent  on  "explaining"    Jesus  according  to  his 
own  predetermined  views  of  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  we  think 
he  must  have  taken  this  intimate  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  as  the 
one  absolute  certainty  of  the  Gospel  history,  without  which  it  has  no 
meaning,  and  could  have  had  no  power.     But  if  this  be  so,  however 
clear  it  must  be  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  not  in  his  earthly  life  any 
glimpse  of  the  modem  science,  any  vision  of  the  modem  controversy 
as  to  the  subtle  interweaving  of  physical  necessity  with  moral  freedom, 
we  think  he  might  have   discovered  how  Jesus  could  live  en  piein 
sumaiurely  without    meddling  in    any  way   in  a  controversy  which 
he  did  not  even  dream  of — nay,  though  shedding  unconsciously  the 
fullest  light  upon  it      In  that  full  and   absolute  submission  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father's  will  on  which  alone  he  grounded  the  preaching 
of  ^/>w^^  which  M.  Renan  thinks  it  necessary  to  excuse,  it  is  clear 
that  Christ  included,  not,  indeed,  a  recognition  of  what  we  now  call 
"  inviolable  laws  of  nature,"  which  is  perhaps  a  deluding  phrase,  but  a 
very  keen  and  subtle  feeling  of  the  Divine  order  in  nature  and  hums^nity, 
of  the  Divine  sanction  impressed  on  natural,  gradual,  organic  modes  of 
change,  which  no  impatience  of  the  human  will  could  be  suffered  to 
break.  His  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  seeking  after  a  "  sign  " — "  a  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign," — his  reproach  to  those 
who  had  learned  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  weather  in  the  clouds, 
but  who  could  not  imderstand  the  similar  signs  of  storm  and  revolution 
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in  the  hearts  and  countenances  which  lowered  round  him  in  Jerusalem; 
his  constant  appeals  to  the  oiiganic  world  as  the  symlx^  of  moral 
change;  his  paiable  concgmir^  the  barren  tree,  which  was  not  to  be  cut 
down  till  every  natural  method  had  been  taken  to  restore  its  fruitful- 
ness;  concerning  the  various  yield  of  good  seed  on  the  various  qualities 
of  good  soil ;  concerning  the  wheat  and  tares,  which  were  not  to  be 
rudely  separated,  but  to  grow  together  till  the  harvest;  concerning  the 
gradual  spread  of  Divine  principles,  like  the  leaven  in  a  measure  of 
meal;  his  rebukes  to  the  disciples,  who  thought  his  Gospel  would  bring 
peace  on  earth — as  if  it  could  conquer  all  at  once ;  his  reiteration  of  the 
principle  that  the  faithful  use  of  a  few  talents  was  the  only  way  to  earn 
the  Divine  gift  of  greater  talents ; — all  these  are  indications  of  the  most 
deticate  feeling  and  love  for  the  constancy  of  nature,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  conceived,  not  as  inevitable  fate,  but  as  nature  rooted  in  Divine 
purposes  to  which  the  will  of  a  son  must  accommodate  itself,  nay, 
which  a  filial  mind  will  study  with  patient  thought  Christ's  miracles, 
especially  those  recorded  by  St  John,  are  miracles  revealing  the  will 
of  God  behind  nature,  not  arbitrary  disturbances  of  it  The  Light  of 
the  World  gives  light  at  once  to  blinded  eyes  and  blinded  hearts ;  the 
"  Resurrection  and  the  Life "  restores  at  once  faith  to  the  spirit  and 
breath  to  the  body ;  the  Bread  of  Life  fills  the  longing  lips  and  the 
longing  spirit,  just  as  the  Water  of  Life  washes  at  once  the  soiled  feet 
and  the  stained  will  The  last  is  no  miracle,  but  its  spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  all  the  miracles, — to  reveal  the  Divine  purpose  behind  nature,  not  to 
rend  it  into  arbitrary  fragments.  It  was  because  Christ  lived  en  plein 
surnaturel^  that  he  showed  also  that  fine  sense  of  the  natural  which 
modem  science  has  lost  by  its  dissections,  and  only  poetry  now  pre- 
serves for  us. 

Lastly,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  M.  Renan's  strange  theory  of 
the  growing  fanaticism  in  Christ,  which  consumed  his  nature  with  its 
insatiable  demands,  and  drove  him,  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
to  live,  as  M.  Renan  thinks,  entirely  an  excited,  preternatural  life,  hors 
de  la  nature.  Conspicuously  false  as  we  deem  this,  it  is,  we  think,  the 
finest  portion  of  the  book,  showing  a  deeper,  though  a  distorted,  insight 
into  our  Lord's  life  than  any  other  passage  in  it  For  while  it  gives 
truly  the  scathing  side  of  the  eternal  righteousness,  consuming  to  ashes 
the  decorous  falsehoods  of  human  hypocrisy,  M.  Renan  does  not 
ignore  the  other  side  of  our  Lord's  character,  though  he  arbitrarily 
asserts  that  they  belonged  to  different  periods  of  his  career.  "It 
is  the  feeling  for  shades  of  character,"  he  says,  "which  makes  man 
polished  and  moderate.  But  the  absence  of  all  shading  of  character 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  traits  of  the  Semitic  mind.  All  subtle 
works — ^the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  for  example — are  utterly  alien  to 
these  peoples.  Jesus,  who  was  exempt  from  ahnost  all  the  defects 
of  his  race,  and  whose  dominant  quality  was  precisely  an  infinite 
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delicacy,  was  carried  away,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  polemic  of  the 
universal  kind."  And  picking  out  of  the  Gospels,  from  first  to  last, 
every  trait  in  which  Jesus  assumes  a  certain  terribleness  of  aspect, 
unintelligible  to  his  disciples — in  which  he  anticipates,  almost  eagerly, 
the  mortal  battle  of  his  Gospel  with  the  powers  of  the  world ;  sacrifices 
human  ties,  declares  the  Divine  love  closer  to  him  than  the  ties  of 
mother,  sister,  or  brother,  speaks  of  shedding  his  blood  as  a  ransom 
for  many,  overcomes  the  shrinkings  of  human  tenderness,  groans  in 
spirit  beneath  the  shadow  of  human  evil, — M.  Renan  accumulates 
them  all  on  the  last  stage  of  his  life,  pushes  back  the  sweetness  and 
genial  play  of  Christ's  nature  into  its  earliest  period,  and  then  assiu'es 
us  that  the  "  great  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  flaming  perpetually 
before  his  eyes,  had  dizzied  his  brain "  with  its  splendour.  We  need 
not  say  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  truth  for  this  curious  and  arbitrary 
arrangement.  M.  Renan's  citations  amply  disprove  his  own  theory. 
Many  of  his  proofs  of  this  absolute  abnegation  of  all  natural  life  are 
not  only  drawn  from  the  first  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  but  essentially 
connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Christ's  life.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  maintain  this  crotchet,  M.  Renan  has  to  discard  all  the  inexhaustible 
magnificence,  the  sweet  and  stately  splendour,  of  that  sunset  in  which 
the  blood-red  agony  of  our  Lord's  individual  suffering  so  lost  and 
diffused  itself,  that  the  whole  horizon  of  human  destiny  is  still  luminous 
with  its  promise.  He  gives  up  almost  the  richest  portion  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  final  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gk)spel  of  St  John,  and 
also  a  great  number  of  the  incidents  which  show  most  powerfiiUy  how 
utterly  false  it  is  that  our  Lord  had  ever  renounced  nature,  like  an 
ascetic;  though  undoubtedly  a  supernatural  glory  overflows  the 
humanity  which  was  too  bounded  to  containr  it 

Still,  M.  Renan's powerful  delineation  both  of  the  "infinite  delicacy" 
and  of  the  terribleness  and  consuming  fire  of  Christ's  nature,  is,  as  we 
said,  the  most  powerful  portion  of  his  book.  It  brings  home  more 
distinctly  than  ever  that  the  Gospels  condense  in  the  living  focus  of  the 
Son's  human  life,  a  bright  reflected  image  of  that  eternal  love  and 
righteousness  which,  derived  from  the  Father,  had  been  gradually  shap- 
ing itself  throughout  Jewish  history  on  the  minds  of  its  greatest 
prophets.  We  see  at  once,  the  awfulness  of  unveiled  light,  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  shadows  which  that  light  casts  from  the  intercepting 
forms  of  human  weakness  and  guilt  We  see  on  the  limited  human  stage 
the  same  Divine  selection  and  treatment  adopted  by  Christ  towards  his 
chosen  apostles  and  disciples,  which  we  see  adopted  by  God  in  Jewish 
history  towards  his  chosen  people.  The  same  voice  which  runs  through 
the  Old  Testament,  a  voice  awful  with  tenderness  andceproach,  reminding 
the  Jewish  people  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  them,  not  they  him,  that 
be  had  purged  their  vision  to  discern  Kim,  that  he  had  purified  and 
sanctified  them  by  patient  discipline,  **  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
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precept,"  this  same  voice  runs  also  through  the  Gospels.  "Thou  Israel 
art  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  said  unto  thee,  thou  art  my  servant,  I  have  chosen 
thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away.  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be 
not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God."  "Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden 
with  iniquity;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  to  anger,  they  have  gone  away  backward."  Such  is 
the  constant  refrain  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  voice  of  the 
Gospels  is  its  human  counterpart :  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you."  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  "  Oh  faithless 
and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you,  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you  ]"  The  tenderness  may  be  greater  in  the  New  Testament — for 
the  deep  sense  of  human  brotherhood  is  there,  which  but  barely  tinges  now 
and  then  the  greatest  and  maturest  of  the  prophetic  visions  of  the 
Lord — but  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is,  even  when  gentlest  and  most 
fraternal,  a  softened  and  reflected  image  of  the  Hebrew  Jehovah : — ^the 
fierce  sun  of  the  desert  mirrored  in  the  Galilean  lake.  "The  Lord 
found  Israel,"  says  the  song  of  Moses, "  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste, 
howling  wilderness  ;  he  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him ;  he  kept  him 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them 
on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him."  "  Oh  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,"  says  our  Lord,  "  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not!"  M.  Renan  has  delineated  with  almost  equal  power  the  aspect  of 
Christ  in  which  he  is  lik^  "  him  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah,  glorious  in  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness 
of  his  strength,"  like  him  who  "  trod  the  winepress  alone,"  and  that  in 
which  he  is  like  him  who  "  in  all  their  affliction  was  afflicted,  and  the 
angel  of  whose  presence  saved  them ;  who  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity 
redeemed  them,  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old," — only  he  has 
chosen  to  sever  the  blended  rays,  and  so  to  disguise  from  us  "  the  glory 
of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  Yet  we  have  only  learned 
afresh  from  his  negative  criticisms  that  the  character  which  looms  so 
awfully  through  Jewish  history  is  presented  to  us  again  in  the  Gospels, 
though  with  the  new  attitude  of  an  upward  and  filial  as  well  as  the 
downward  and  protecting  gaze.  For  the  rest,  all  the  lineaments  of  awe 
and  pity,  love  and  royalty,  everlasting  patience  and  fire-sifting  judgment, 
are  the  same.  And  M.  Renan,  while  he  proves  once  more  the  indispu- 
table imperfections  of  the  human  records,  leaves  us  with  a  still  more 
burning  image  in  our  hearts  of  that  eternal  character  of  which  all 
Jewish  history  is  full  to  overflowing,  than  we  could  have  had,  had  he 
not  thus  ably  striven  to  divide  6y  an  infinite  chasm  the  "  life  of  Jesus 
from  the  life  of  God. 
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Part  II. 
CHAPTER  V. 
Mr.  Oldham  went  down  to  Chester  by  the  express  train  that  night. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  fulfil  his  charitable  mission,  and  not  without  a 
thrill  of  curiosity  which  was  purely  personal,  a  man  who  weighs 
seventeen  stone  owes  some  duties  to  himself  which  must  not  be 
neglected.  When  he  got  so  far  on  his  journey,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
pause  and  refresh  himself;  not  to  say  that  to  land  at  Beddington,  where 
perhaps,  for  anything  Mr.  Oldham  knew,  there  was  no  inn,  at  midnight, 
would  have  been  an  unprofitable  proceeding.  So  the  good  man 
picked  up  his  carpet-bag  with  a  slight  shiver — for  he  had  fallen  asleep 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  and  the  night  air  was  cold — ^and  got 
into  the  omnibus  which  was  going  to  the  "Star."  He  roused  up  a  little 
as  he  jolted  through  the  streets,  and  began  to  talk  with  a  fellow- 
passenger  in  his  open  way.  He  had  never  gone  on  a  secret  enterprise 
before,  and  he  did  not  understand  how  to  do  it  He  told  the  man  who 
was  sitting  opposite,  that  he  was  going  to  Beddington  next  morning,  and 
could  he  tell  him  how  far  it  was,  and  did  he  know  the  people  there  ? 
The  man  whom  Mr.  Oldham  addressed  thus  confidentially  was  of 
course  a  bagman,  and  knew  nobody  but  the  Waiters  at  the  "Star,*'  and  the 
shopkeepers  who  gave  him  orders ;  and  Mr.  Oldham  naturally  proceeded 
to  inform  the  company  that  he,  too,  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  knew  nobody  thereabout  There  was  a  woman  sitting  by  the  door 
of  the  omnibus  whom  he  did  not  notice  much,  one  of  those  wrapped-up 
stealthy  figures,  in  a  faded  shawl  and  gauze  veil,  which  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  Somehow,  as  she  went  out,  which  was  before  they  reached 
the  hotel,  it  struck  Mr.  Oldham  that  he  had  seen  the  figure  Ijefore  ;  but 
it  was  totally  unimportant,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it  Nobody  had 
ever  watched  him  or  his  proceedings  up  to  this  point  in  his  life,  and  he 
knew  no  reason  why  they  should  do  it  now.  Nevertheless,  when  he  got 
down  at  the  hotel,  he  caught  a  side-glance  from  a  pair  of  hungry  eyes, 
which  he  could  not  forget  easily.  The  owner  was  a  poor  girl  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  who  stood  in  a  comer  near  the  door  of  the  inn, 
watching  the  passengers.  Mr.  Oldham  grew  a  little  nervous  as  he 
entered  at  the  open  door.  Not  that  he  had  ever  seen  this  face  before, 
but  the  eyes  gleamed  at  him  in  their  hungry  way,  as  tiger-eyes 
might  gleam  at  the  unconscious  animal  which  was  to  be  the  next 
meal  Besides,  the  excellent  man  was  cold  and  shivery  from  natural 
causes.  When  he  had  supped,  his  sensations  were  more  comfortable, 
and  he  had  a  very  nice  bedroom  at  the  "Star,"  very  diflferent  from  that 
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ill-feted  little  room  at  the  "  Angel,"  in  which  all  his  trouble  began.  "  If  I 
had  had  the  sense  to  stay  at  home,  it  never  could  have  happened,"  Mr. 
Oldham  said  to  himself,  and  he  heaved  a  decorous  sigh  at  the  recollection 
of  Fanny  Maidstone.  But  on  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  he  had  no 
particular  wish  that  it  had  never  happened.  He  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  read  the  name  of  the  lady  he  was  going 
to  see,  not  without  a  smile  of  expectation.  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms ;  after 
j41,  if  she  should  happen  to  be  five-and-twenty,  and  pretty  1 — ^Mr. 
Uldham  tucked  himself  into  the  comfortable  bed  that  awaited  him,  and 
weQt  to  sleep  with  a  smile. 

Next  morning  he  had  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  went  out  early  to 
get  the  first  train.  There  was  certs^inly  a  woman  in  a  second-class 
carriage  which  he  passed  on  his  way  to  find  a  seat  for  himself,  very  like 
the  woman  in  the  omnibus  last  night  But  then  who  was  the  woman 
in  the  omnibus  last  night  1 — He  knew  nobody  at  Chester,  and  to 
be  sure  that  kind  of  woman  was  a  common  enough  sight  both  in 
town  and  country,  a  woman  in  an  indescribable  shawl,  which  had  been 
all  sorts  of  colours,  and  was  now  no  colour  at  all,  and  a  thick  veil  on  a 
shabby  bonnet  Not  the  sort  of  person  to  awaken  curiosity  in  the  most 
susceptible  bosom.  Mr.  Oldham  established  himself  in  his  comer  with  a 
little  pleasurable  excitement,  and  forgot  his  momentary  sensation  of 
wonder.  Now  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  discovery  of  this  pleasant  mystery. 
"Miss  Mead,  Blossoms ;" — ^perhaps  he  had  said  it  aloud  in  momentary 
inadvertence  in  the  noise  of  the  departure,  for  somebody  opposite  to 
him  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  pair  of  sweet  blue  eyes.  He  did  not 
know  what  response  to  make  to  the  evident  question  that  was  addressed 
to  him  by  those  mild  orbs.  He  only  grew  confused,  and  looked  out  of 
the  carriage  window,  and  said,  "a  pretty  country,"  in  a  bewildered  voice; 
upon  which  the  owner  of  the  eyes,  evidently  concluding  herself  mistaken, 
smiled  and  looked  down  again  upon  her  book,  and  left  Mr.  Oldham  at 
liberty. 

There  urere  only  three  people  in  the  carriage ;  she,  himself,  and 
a  third  person,  a  queer  little  man,  mufHed  up  in  an  immense  red  and 
blue  cravat  which  covered  his  ears,  who  had  come  in  after  Mr.  Oldham 
took  his  seat  The  lady  was — not  five-and-twenty;  no — ^nearer  five-and- 
forty,  it  is  to  be  feared.  But  still  Mr.  Oldham,  who  was,  as  we  have 
already  described,  susceptible,  could  not  refrain  from  a  shy  glance 
occasionally  at  the  quiet  face  opposite.  He  thought  first,  what  a 
resplendent  complexion  she  must  have  had  when  she  was  a  girl ;  then 
he  thought  what  a  sweet  innocent  life  she  must  have  led  to  keep  her 
bloom  so  bright;  then  it  occurred  to  him  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  so 
very  young  himself,  and  he  wondered  did  A^  wear  as  well ;  and  then 
he  fell  into  speculations  as  to  what  age  she  might  be — over  forty  ? — ^well, 
perhaps  thereabouts,  or  probably  just  under  that  line ;  yes,  looking  at  her 
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again,  the  bloom  was  so  genuine,  the  outlines  so  delicate — ^here  the  lady 
looked  up  and  caught  Mr.  Oldham,  who  blushed  crimson,  and  murmured 
something  inarticulate  about  begging  her  pardon.  He  was  so  con- 
fused and  distressed,  that  her  sympathy  was  enlisted,  and  she  made  a 
little  bustle  by  way  of  collecting  her  shawl,  her  basket,  and  her  parasol, 
to  relieve  his  embarrassment  A  woman  is  no  longer  afraid  of  any 
troublesome  results  following  a  chance  gaze  of  admiration  when  she  is 
over  forty :  and  this,  Mr.  Oldham  thought,  was  clearly  a  very  swe^t 
woman,  careful  of  other  people's  feelings.  He  picked  up  her  paraso^ 
for  her  with  anxious  zeal,  and  recovering  himself,  with  a  little 
curiosity  to  know  where  she  was  going,  asked  what  was  the  name  of 
the  next  station,  and  could  she  tell  him  when  they  would  reach 
Beddington  ?  Upon  which  the  blue  eyes  looked  up  again,  with  a  little 
surprise,  to  Mr.  Oldham's  face. 

"  Beddington  is  the  next  station,"  she  said,  putting  up  her  book  into 
her  basket,  and  glancing  at  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  expects  another 
question  ;  clearly,  her  curiosity  was  excited  too. 

"  Bless  me  I "  said  Mr.  Oldham.  "Am  I  right  in  supposing  you  are 
going  there  1  Perhaps  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  assist  me — to 
let  me  know — to  give  me  some  information  about  a  lady — " 

"  I  know  everybody  in  Beddington,"  she  said,  with  a  pleasant  little 
nod  of  her  head.  Her  hair  was  a  little  grey  to  be  sure,  but  somehow 
the  soft  tones  of  colour  in  her  face  did  not  lose  by  it;  and  Mr. 
Oldham  began  to  feel  that  extremely  sensitive  heart  of  his  thump 
slightly  against  his  ample  bosom. 

"  The-^the  circumstances  are  a  little  peculiar,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  the  lady  mjrself  In  fact,  I  have 
become  involved  in  the  business  in  a  very  strange,  I  may  say  in  a — a 
painful  manner,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  pausing  to  look  troubled,  and  call 
forth  his  companion's  sympathy ;  for  the  fact  was,  he  had  a  natural 
faculty  for  appealing  to  everybody's  sympathy,  notwithstanding  his 
unromantic  appearance  and  his  seventeen  stone. 

"  Dear,  dear,  this  grows  exciting ! "  said  the  lady.  "  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  a  mystery,  and  I  never  knew  of  any  mystery  in  Beddington, 
though  I  have  lived  there — ^well  it  doesn't  matter  how  many  years. 
I  dare  say  I  know  the  lady,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  is  her  name." 

Mr.  Oldham  was  a  little  confused  by  this  direct  question.  He  had 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  uttering  the  name  which  had  been  his 
secret  for  so  long.  He  glanced  over  at  the  little  man  in  the  cravat, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  sharp  eyes  looked  as  if  they  were  listen- 
ing ;  accordingly  he  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  opened  it  slowly,  found 
the  page,  and  after  pondering  over  it  for  a  moment,  tore  out  the  portion 
which  contained  Miss  Mead's  address.  **  There,"  said  Mr.  Oldham, 
not  without  a  sensation  of  tunidity — "  that  is  the  lady's  name," 
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His  companion  put  up  a  double  eyeglass,  shaking  back  her  pretty 
grey  ringlets  with  the  smile  of  half-conscious  fascination  which  never 
forsakes  a  woman  who  has  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth.  But  when  she 
looked  at  the  alarming  bit  of  paper,  she  let  the  glass  fall  from  one  hand, 
dropped  her  basket  out  of  the  other,  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  comer, 
and  turned  a  blanched  face  towards  the  alarmed  spectator.  "  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  what  do  you  want  with  me  f "  cried  the  lady  with  a 
suppressed  scream.  Mr.  Oldham  shrank  back  into  his  comer  as  if  he 
had  received  a  blow. 

"You!"  cried  the  unaccustomed  dealer  in  mysteries;  and  a  kind  of 
dissolving  view  formed  before  his  eyes,  the  Miss  Mead  who  was  five-and- 
twenty  gradually  dispersing  into  thin  air,  through  which  the  amazed  face 
opposite  gradually  reappeared.  "You!"  Between  bewilderment,  and 
dismay,  and  an  odd  kind  of  pleasure,  Mr.  Oldham  was  not  quite  sure 
what  he  said. 

"Yes,  me; — fAa^s  me,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  little  peremptory  nod  this 
time  ;  "  what  in  the  world  does  any  man  coming  in  this  mysterious  kind 
of  way  want  with  me  1 — I  can't  tell  in  the  least  what  to  make  of  it . — 
What  has  happened  1  All  the  trouble  has  come  that  could  come,"  she 
ran  on,  in  her  low  hurried  voice.  "  IVe  nobody  at  a  distance  to  be 
frightened  for :  but  Good  Heavens !  one  can  never  tell.  What  is  it,  for  all 
the  world  1     I  shall  go  out  of  my  wits  if  you  don't  say  !" 

"  It's  no  harm,  my  dear  lady,  no  harm,"  cried  poor  Mr.  Oldham.  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  agitate  you.  Of  course  I  couldn't  mean  to  agitate  you 
when  I  did  not  know  it  was  you,"  said  the  poor  man,  getting  confused 
and  explanatory;  "if  I  had  known  it  was  you  I  never  would  have 
said  what  I  did." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear,  if  the  man  would  only  say  what  it  is,"  cried  Miss 
Mead, "  and  not  stare  like  a  ninny  at  me ! "  And  then  she  laughed  at  him 
frankly,  with  the  sweetest  old  laugh — no,  not  old — or  at  least  either  old 
or  young,  but  not  middle-aged,  which  was  what  the  little  lady  really  was. 
"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  point  and  tell  me  what  it  is ;  a  man  is 
as  bad  as  fifty  women  when  he  gets  into  a  muddle,"  she  said,  with  a 
comical  puzzled  look ;  "  but  there's  nobody  now  one  can  have  any  bad 
news  about,  thank  God !"  This  was  said  with  something  between  a  smile 
and  a  sigh,  which  betrayed  that  there  had  once  been  a  very  diflferent  state 
■  of  affairs.  "  At  one  time  I  should  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  senses; 
and  tell  me  quickly,  please,  now." 

Mr.  Oldham  leant  across  the  carriage,  with  a  suspicion,  which  he  could 
not  explain,  of  the  little  man  in  the  cravat,  who  had  wonderfully  sharp, 
ugly  eyes,  to  be  sure.  The  benevolent  traveller  made  the  carriage  creak 
and  sway  a  little  as  he  leant  across.  "  Don't  be  alanned  ma'am,  I 
entreat — it's  about  the  child,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  in  a  very  thrilling 
whisper.     The  chances  are  if  he  had  spoken  out  loud,  he  would  have 
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been  much  less  distinctly  audible  He  attempted  some  wonderful 
pantomime  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  need  of  caution^  but  became 
slightly  dismayed  when  he  saw  the  utter  wonder  in  the  lad/s  face. 

"  The  child  1"  she  repeated,  with aperplexed  look ; "  what  child  V*  and 
here  she  came  to  a  dead  pause,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Oldham.  Could  he  be 
an  impostor,  meaning  to  trick  her  somehow  ?    But  the  looks  of  that 
respectable  and  public-spirited  Briton  were  certainly  in  his  favour.     Miss 
Mead  was  a  clever  woman,  and  thought  herself  quite  incapable  of  being 
deceived  in  a  face.     "  I  would  not  trust  the  man  in  the  cravat,  not  the 
breadth  of  a  straw,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  but  this  one — !"    This  one, 
meanwhile,  felt  himself  put  on  his  trial,  and  looked  like  any  convicted 
culprit     He  got  quite  limp  and  haggard  under  that  awful  ordeal.     He 
did  not  even  feel  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  himself  killed  the  poor 
helper  at  the  "Angel,"  and  stolen  the  memorandum  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  ;  or  that  he  was  not  an  ogre  going  to  eat  up  *'  the  child"  for  breakfast 
Just  at  this  terrible  crisis  the  train  stopped.     Mr.  Oldham  got  out 
humbly  to  help  his  fellow  traveller  to  alight,  and  was  *a  little  re-assured 
when  she  put  her  basket  into  his  hand.     "  If  you  are  going  to  see  me,  I 
dare  say  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  tAa/  for  me,"  she  said  ;  and  de- 
scended nimbly  with  her  small  feet,  almost  before  he  could  offer  his  hand. 
Mr.  Oldham  was  so  bewildered  to  find  himself,  five  minutes  after  this, 
walking  along  a  pretty  country  road,  with  Miss  Mead's  basket  in  his 
hand,  and  Miss  Mead  herself  beside  him,  that  he  never  looked  back 
to  see  what  became  of  the  man  in  the  cravat,  who  had  betrayed  a 
certain  fidgetiness,  as  if  he  intended  alighting  at  Beddington  too; — other 
matters  of  a  more  agreeable  as  well  as  more  important  kind  occupied 
the  attention  of  our  traveller.     Miss  Mead  was  not  tall,  a  charming 
little  figure;  it  was  only  when  you  looked  in  her  face  that  you  discovered 
she  was  no  longer  young  ;  and  somehow  age  suited  the  face,  which  was 
still  so  sweet  in  colour  and  soft  of  outline.    All  this,  of  course,  might 
have  appeared  different  to  Mr.  Oldham  had  he  himself  been  five-and- 
twenty,  but  even  by  heroes  of  that  tender  age,  the  soft  old  loveliness  of 
Miss  Mead  had  been  found  very  attractive ;  not  that  she  pretended  to  any 
sort  of  juvenility — ^rather  the  reverse,  in  fact — but  she  had  a  perception  of 
the  things  and  colours  that  became  her,  such  as  most  pretty  women  attain 
to,  after  their  youth  is  over,  even  if  the  knowledge  does  not  come  by 
nature.      Mr.  Oldham  told  her  his  story  as  they  went  up  the  lane 
together,  through  the  lovely  fragrant  country,  with  fields  of  rich  Cheshire 
pasture  on  either  hand,  behind  the  hedgerows,  and  the  breath  of  balmy 
kine  pervading  the   air.      Miss    Mead    listened    with    a   wondering 
countenance  and  growing  interest    When  he  came  to  the  finding  of  her 
address,  she  interrupted  him  in  her  lively  way  : 

"  I  know  what  it  means — ^it  is  all  right ;  I  understand  about  the 
child,"  said  Miss  Mead.    "  This  is  how  it  is ; — ^my  old  maid,  Jenny 
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SrQWQ»  who  was  so  stupid  as  to  many,  came  back  upon  mf  lands  a  far 
years  ago,  and  I  gave  her  my  little  cottage,  you  know^-diat  is  to  say;  yon 
don't  know,  but  that  doesn't  matter — and  a  few  months  ago  At  took 
^charge  of  a  little  child.  I  forget  who  recommended  her,  or  i^riiere  the 
baby  came  from';  it's  a  nice  litde  thing,  I  saw  it  dus  moniiiig.  It 
looks  like  a  gentleman's  child,  to  be  sure — but  it  doesn't  do  to  ask  too 
many  questions,  you  know,  and  Jenny  was  pleased  enough  to  get  it 
She  went  and  fetched  it  from  Chester ;  k's  a  little  boy — yes,  to  be  sme 
— <:alled  Charlie — I  dare  say  it's  the  same ; — ^what's  the  matter?— "What 
does  that  wretched  Uttle  man  in  the  cravat  want  in  that  field  1  It's  my 
field  My  good  Bian,"  said  Miss  Mead,  mounting  nimbly  upon  the 
first  step  of  a  stile,  which  afforded  a  glimpse  of  their  fellow-traveileiv 
keeping  paralld  with  them  in  a  suspicious  manner,  behind  the  hedge, — 
<<  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  bull  m  this  field  % " 

The  stranger  made  a  hasty  inardcolate  exclamation  within  his  cravat^ 
but  it  was  evident  he  did  not  relish  the  ioformatioQ ;  he  came  towank 
the  stile  at  a  suddenly  accelerated  pace,  quickened  still  fiirtfaer  by  the 
appearance  of  some  alarming  obj  ect  at  the  other  end  of  the  field  Mtss 
Head  stood  by,  and»  in  consequence,  so  did  Mr.  Oldham,  as  the  little 
Bian  stumbled  precipitately  over  the  stile.  He  was  plainly  an  uncivil  littk 
man ;  be  took  off  his  hat  in  a  sullen  way  to  the  lady,  but  glared  at  ha: 
good-natured  companion — ^who  would  have  rushed  to  his  rescue  had  the 
bull  appeared — ^and  did  not  say  a  syllable  of  dianks  as  he  slunk  away. 
He  went  oS,  aa  was  natural,  in  the  opposite  direction.  "  I  wonder  was  he 
listening  to  our  conversation]"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  looking  after  him 
with  a  little  curiosity;  and,  indignant  as  his  natural  temper  would  hare 
made  him  at  the  idea  of  an  eavesdropper  on  any  other  occasaoo,  the 
hero  of  the  present  adventure  felt  that  a  clandestine  listener  was  raAcr 
consonant  than  odierwise  with  the  unportance  of  his  mis^on. 

^'Listening? — to  whaitl"  said  Miss  Mead,  who  had  not  gone 
throu^  the  same  process  of  excitement  "  I  don't  advise  anybody  to 
attempt  that  in  a  field  of  mine.  Besides,  what  was  there  to  listen  for  f 
A  child  stolen,  it  appears;  but  not  out  of  this  county,  <»:  belonging  to 
anybody  within  reach ;  and  as  for  supposing  that  any  mystery  could 
connect  itself  with  me " 

''  My  dear  madam ! "  said  Mr.  Oldham  appealingly  j  "  there  may  be 
some  emissary  within  hearing — " 

''Some  emissary!" — ^Miss  Mead  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide  upon 
him,  till  the  astonished  man  fell  back  in  dismay ;  they  twinkled  and 
danced  with  laughter,  though  they  were  old  eyes — "Well,  never  mindt 
tell  me  the  rest — ^about  the  pretty  widow,  you  know,"  she  said,  with  a 
significant  litde  nod  of  her  head.  She  had  sharp  eyes  for  a  mnJ 
lady.    She  saw  not  only  all  about  it,  but  a  little  more  than  there  was 
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to  sec ;  aad  iaiAie£aiteiy  suspected,  as  women  will,  some  secret  interest 
in  the  oMld's  mother,  «s  a  motive  far  the  present  journey. 
.  <<  About  the  widow  f  said  Mr.  Oldham.  "  Poor  little  thing  l^perha^ 
it  would  hzve  been  more  sensiUe  to  send  her  down  herself  to  see  if  it  was 
her  child.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  difference  between  one  child  and 
luioAer  at  so  early  an  agel  But  the  truth  is,"  said  the  stout  man,  not 
without  a  blush,  **  I  thought  the  child  was  in  your  penonal  care,  and 
I  feared  if  I  gave  her  your  name  that  it  might  turn  out-«'ah--^peiiwpa 
•—troublesome  to  you." 

'^I  don't  know  how  it  could  be  troublesome  to  me,''  said  Miss 
Mead,  witfi  a  quick  gianoe^"  but  it  was  very  considerate  of  you,  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  This  is  the  gate  of  my  house  We 
cangb  to  Jenny's  cottage  first,  and  then  I  trust  you  will  come  to  The  Bhs^ 
aoms  to  luncheon.  Did  you  know  any  of  my  family,  that  3^u  are  so  good 
as  to  think  of  saving'me  troubled  she  continued,  once  more  tumingvound 
to  look  at  him.  ^*  Perhaps  you  thought  me  not  so^-'^xpcirienoed  a  woman 
as  you  find  me  9"  and  the  blue  eyes  laughed,  looking  younger  than  fiv«* 
and^twenty,  with  a  world  of  merry  and  saucy  meanings,  in  his  surprised 
countenance.  Mr.  Oldham  did  not  at  all  know  what  to  make  of  it 
He  had  not  expected  to  find  so-— experienced  a  womaiV'-bttt  then 
there  were  sundry  other  things  for  which  he  was  efntirely  unprepared. 
The  Blossoms  was  not  a  country  cottage,  but  a  pretty  Manor  House, 
fidntly  visible  through  a  long  umbrageous  avenue;  and  though  itis 
mnstress  was  more  than  forty,  she  had  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  day, 
and  had  lost  none  of  the  ways  of  that  marvellous  inheritance.  Hefr 
pretty  grey  ringlets  stirred  softly  on  the  sweet  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  as 
she  stood  watdiii^  him  with  an  amused  inquisitive  look-*-*4naking  oat 
«an  ingenious  Uttie  theory  of  her  own,  partiy  r^ht  and  partly  wrong,  as 
was  natural  She  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  present  confusion, 
and  had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  stout  champion  had  kept  her  name 
torn  uncomfortable  implication  in  the  ugly  story  of  a  murder.  Quick  as 
her  wits  were,  she  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  due  perception  of  all  ^e 
circumstances,  nor  begun  to  reflect  that  her  name  in  the  possession  of 
•a  man  who  had  been  killed  was  highly  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least  of 
it  Accordingly  her  reading  of  Mr.  Oldham's  embanassed  and  som^ 
what  tioubled  tooks,  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  wrong  reading. 
She  took  him  to  Jenny  Brown's  cottage,  where  he  saw  the  baby,  and 
contemplated  the  same  with  puzzled  eyes.  Jenny  was  very  ready  to 
show  the  pelisse^  which  indeed  was  getting  somewhat  shabby  by  this 
time,  but  neither  she  nor  her  mistress  could  make  out  the  description 
w^ch,  according  to  Mr.  Oldham,  the  poor  mother  had  given  of  it 
The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  and  broke  forth  into  laughter 
when  he  gave  his  hesitating  report    Miss  Mead,  witii  a  silveiy  ovef- 
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€ow  of  sound,  which  somehow  pleased,  even  while  it  disconcerted,  the  im- 
pulsive man.  And  then  what  was  he  to  do)  Compassion  had  impelled 
Mr.  Oldham  to  this  enterprise  without  much  time  for  thought,  but  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  hardest  of  all  his  experiences.  He  sat  down,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  in  a  curiously  low  chau*,  which,  to  his  confusion, 
he  found  to  be  a  rocking-chair,  and  held  out  his  arms  to  the  child. 
"  Will  you  come  to  me,  Charlie  1"  he  said,  in  his  softest  voice,  blushing 
fiery  red,  and  feeling  as  if  he  never  could,  by  any  means,  get  up  again. 
But  Charlie  paid  no  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  And  even 
supposing  Jenny  to  be  willing  to  part  with  her  nursling,  and  no  other 
difficulty  to  interpose,  how  could  he  get  that  terrible  baby  conveyed 
to  Fulham — ^and  what  on  earth  would  people  think  of  him,  if  he 
managed  to  convey  it  there  ?  Heavy  dews  stood  upon  Mr.  Oldham's 
forehead  at  the  thought  He  cast  a  look  of  despair  at  the  little  lady 
about  whom  he  had  indulged  so  many  errant  imaginations.  Miss 
Mead,  Blossoms,  was  still  looking  at  him  with  lively  female  curiosity, 
making  him  out  The  eyes  of  the  stout  but  perplexed  Quixote  fell 
embarrassed  before  her  amused  inspection.  He  got  up  after  tnro  or 
three  unsuccessful  efforts,  from  the  treacherous  little  rocking-chair. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  understand  babies,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  with 
a  sigh  of  perplexity — and  Miss  Mead,  whose  curiosity  grew  upon  her, 
carried  him  off  to  The  Blossoms  to  luncheon,  with  an  amount  of  amuse- 
ment which  it  took  all  her  good-breeding  to  repress. 

The  house  was  very  pretty,  and  the  luncheon  admirable ;  and  Mr. 
Oldham  was  moved  to  a  little  enthusiasm  over  the  Madeira,  which  was 
above  praise.  Miss  Mead  had  a  pretty  niece  sta3ring  with  her,  it 
appeared,  and  a  nephew  or  two  about — and  the  talk  of  the  little  com- 
pany naturally  divulged  the  existence  of  a  Squire  Mead,  who  was  to 
his  maiden  sister  what  the  Hall  was  to  The  Blossoms.  But  these  foots 
were  apprehended  by  the  stranger  only  by  degrees,  as  he  came  to  think 
of  them.  The  principal  thing  that  occupied  Mr.  Oldham,  after  his  own 
perplexity,  was  Miss  Mead  herself,  who  was  still  prettier  without  her 
bonnet  When  the  young  people  had  strayed  out  of  those  open 
windows,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  seduced  her  guest  into 
another  final  glass  of  Madeura,  the  two  sat  talking  over  all  this  strange 
story  again,  in  a  confidential  way  which  was  very  charming  and  sooth- 
ing to  Mr.  Oldham.  As  she  elicited  the  entire  truth  by  her  skilful  ques- 
tions. Miss  Mead  came  to  see  how  much  she  was  obliged  to  her 
unexpected  visitor — ^and  expressed  her  sentiments  frankly,  as  a  woman 
may  do  at  her  age. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,  I  am  sure.  I  begin  to  think  you  must 
be  a  new  Quixote,  a  deliverer  of  the  distressed,"  said  the  litde  lady ; 
and  Mr.  Oldham  blushed  and  stammered  in  an  unexampled  way  as  he 
received  the  compliment 
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'f  It  was  all  my  bad  luck,"  said  the  innocent  man ;  ''at  least  it  would 
l^ave  been  bad  luck  if  it  had  not  brought  me  acquainted— but  then 
there's  this  baby,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  with  a  groan ;  and  notwithstanding 
her  gratitude,  Miss  Mead  laughed  at  the  inferior'  creature  in  Uie  depths 
of  its  perplexity. 

*f  We  must  not  do  anjrthing  rashly,"  she  said,  with  the  pleasantest  look 
of  wisdom  in  her  mirth.  **  Jenny  was  paid  three  months  in  advance, 
suid  the  time  is  just,  up,  she  tells  me.  I  will  write  to  the  agent  in 
Chester,  and  inquire  about  it.  She  could  not  give  the  baby  up  to  you, 
you  know,  at  a  moment's  notice,  even  if  you  understood  about  babies ;" 
and  she  wound  up  with  a  laugh  which  did  not  sound  at  all  like  ridicule 
to  Mr.  Oldham's  anxious  ears. 

*<  But  that  poor  little  mother  1 "  he  said. 

**Ah,  the  poor  little  mother  1"  said  Miss  Mead.  "  I  think  you  had 
better  send  her  down  to  me,  and  I'll  ascertain  all  the  rights  of  it 
You  coiild  not  inquire  into  that,  of  course,  but  I  will.  That  Sir  Joseph 
I,«ambert  is  a  great  rascal — I  knew  his  second  poor  wife — ^and  he  was 

an  ugly  Uttle  shabby  wretch  like ^upon  my  word,  like  that  little  man 

in  the  cravat ! "  said  the  little  lady  of  The  Blossoms.  "  I  wonder  who 
that  was  ?  But  you  may  rely  upon  my  help,  you  who  have  been  so  good 
to  me." 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  and  so  the  talk  went  on. 
When  he  went  away,  an  hour,  or  perhaps  more  than  an  hour  later,  Mr. 
Oldham  was  far  from  being  sure  that  the. terrible  accident  which  had 
fallen  into  his  life  was  not  rather  a  lucky  chance  than  otherwise,  so  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned.  The  poor  man  at  the  "Angel"  to  be 
sure  had  the  worst  of  it ;  but  that  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Oldham's.  He 
sauntered  down  the  shady  avenue  with  a  sensation  of  pleasant  excite- 
ment, thinking  over  all  that  had  happened.  He  thought  that  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  bring  little  Mrs.  Lambert 
down,  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  her  on  the  way.  He  thought 
Miss  Mead  was  a  very  charming  woman — ^not  quite  young,  to  be  sure, 
but  then — after  all,  there  were  attractions,  he^d  to  himself,  which  sur- 
vived the  bread  and  butter  age ;  and  in  this  beatific  state  of  mind  was 
proceeding  down  the  avenue,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  came  to  a  dead 
halt,  turned  sharp  round,  and  making  a  sudden  rush,  as  his  manner  was, 
through  the  brushwood,  vaulted  over  the  boundary  wall,  alighting  on 
the  other  side  with  a  jar  that  staggered  him  for  the  moment — once 
more  he  had  heard  the  voice. . 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Oldham  looked  round  him  with  bewilderment,  when  he  had 
recovered  the  shock  of  his  sudden  leap.    The  wall  was  so  much  lower 
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9ft  tbe  oth^  wie  fit  this  partitgukr  poiiit,  fhAl  tua  finbir  janed  md 
Siomed  witli  tte  itsmecetsairy  vioteoce  of  the  spri»|^  He  was  oatha 
eaiBBiaR  whi^  bowded  tius  side  of  tba  little  demeinieofTbeBDnoBm 
(md  where  Aere  were  many  mequaUties  of  aoiL  Thefe  was  one  feaude 
figure  moving  quickly  away  among  the  gorse-bushes,  but  nobody  elaa 
Wiftle,  to  for  80^  be  eo^d  aee.  Of  ico^ne  Mr.  OkHiaiii  aunde  a  rash 
after  the  womaBi  though  it  was  impessttiike  to  imagim  ^t  Ae  ooald  ho 
4ie  pos9e9sor  of  tl^t  voice.  He  weat  aftor  her  ia  his  impetitona  w>y» 
atusaUmg  amoog  &e  gorae  and  over  the  hiUodks^  aaaoiig  whaA  ska 
glided  with  perfect  eoKiipo9ure»  and  ^at  rapidity.  Befoee  he  siade  ep 
tQ  her  she  had  reached  die  liirther  end  of  the  coauoon,  joat  whare  it 
came  to  a  climax  in  a  pretty  perspective  of  the  vtUage  of  Boddiagloa 
Of  course  Mr.  Oldham's  miq^  distracted  as  tt  was  hf  the  peipetual 
auccessiosi  of  ssoall  undolatioas,  ai»d  by  the  prickly  banieis  of  gorse, 
bad  no  leisure  for  the  laadseape  or  the  ptctMreaqoe  chnrch  tower  witb 
Hs  dothiag  of  ivy,  which  confrooled  him  peaceAilty  at  Aia  onsia  Be 
Yi^died  itp  to  the  passenger  before  his^  and  had  laid  hie  haad  t^oa 
her  shotdcier,  before  it  occurred  la  him  to  detenntae  what  he  diouU 
my. 

'^Ah»>^I  beg  your  pardon— I^  imagbed  I  hesrd  a  voice  I  fcaew^" 
said  poor  Mr.  Oldham,  turning  very  red,  and  seeing,  but  indistinctly^  is 
hk  coofiisioti,  a  face  half  Utroed  towards  htm  under  a  bhck  gauae  veil 
'^  IMdyoui--did  you  hear  anybody  talking  r' said  Ae  e«d)^^ 
his  deqttir.  Juat  thea  it  occurred  to  Vm  ythat  a  ridicidous  appoaniiee 
he  laiist  make  to  the  stianger  iA<im  he  addressed*  ^  I  trast  you  wffl 
OKCwse  me  for  such  w  sbsutd  questk>n,''^he  steamered,  ^bat  I  thought 
I  heard  a  vdce-^a  Tcry  peculiar  vekso— Ae  voice  of  a  aiaa  I  am 
'veiy  anicioua  to  find.  I  beg  your  pardon-— yoa  did  act  meet  aay  oaei'^ 
Mt  Oklhrnn's  confusion  was  such,  that,  had  she  been  a  seaaiUe  womaa 
iriaiom  he  addressed,  aha  might  have  pasaed  on  with  perfect  freedomf 
anid  left  him  to^ly  unealightened ;  bat  she  waa  aol  a  seasttle  w<Haaay 
^aad  she  could  not  resist  the  opportuaity. 

^  Who  do  you  suppose  I  coald  meet  oa  Beddingten  Coi«ncm,  if  ^ 
were  tiot  a  laadsaaa  like  youvself 9"  die  said,  wiAa saeer.  <*Do  you  fp 
.aUo¥ev  die  coimtry  adoageveiybody  if  tfae/ve  heard  a  'voieet  I  haven't 
heard  ao  voice  b^t  your  owa»  and  Tae  heard  it  atei^  aad  it  ain't 
pleasaitf.*' 

^ilalto !"  amd  Mr.  Oldham  to  himseE  The  woman  went  oa,  but 
■she  did  not  escape  his  roused  suspicion  ;-J'^youVe  heard  xay  voice 
before  1"  he  said,  keeping  abreast  of  her,  "  and  I've  heard  yours.  Who 
are  you  1  Ah,  I  remember — I  knew  you  had  something  to  do  with  it 
What  are  you  doing  here  1"  ' 

'The  latter  part  of  this  address  was  brohea  into  Short  seatsaeef^  ^ 
^ooaseiqaeaee  of  the  unusual  haste  to  whiel^  f&t  die  aMMBSOt,  the 
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4ieskcr  wm  stsmilatad  *  Wkat  aie  yoii  doing  heie  f '^  he  continaed,. 
liiMtt  he  had  zi^iaimed  his  breath  a  lit^.  '^  Who  were  7cm  tdking  to  on 
the  Qoomion  t  I  alwajs  thought  you  knew  who  tfast  man  was.  I  wiS 
gvwe  yon  five  pouads,  ten  pottiidsy  any  aflBOUBt  of  nioney  yon  like,'* 
said  Ac  stoat  Quxote,  getttng  excited,  **  tf  you  wiH  tell  me  who  he  is.** 

''If  I  knew  what  the  gentleman  nean^  there's  few  things  a  poor 
cieatare  hke  ne  woaldn't  fdl  Ii9r  ten  poomd/'  said  the  won^n, 
Bfiing  her  slnddiy  eytB,  ''The  M  of  paper  as  yon  stole  out  of  poor 
Jaqiefs  parse  was  wqrdi  more  than  dkat  If  you  knowme,  F  know  you» 
and  tkc  shabby  tikk  as  700  pteyed,  which  was  steaSi^if  ever  there 
was  stealings  aad  wvoagiaig  of  the  poor,"  she  added  vindictively.  She 
oanld  not  have  invented  aft  accusation  to  which  Mr.  Oldham  was  more 
ieeKngly  ahve. 

"  My  good  woman,  I  ^sq^ained  to  yon  before,*^  he  said,  with  some 
haste,  '^diat  the  hit  of  pfl4>er  was  only  an  adckess.*' 

"As  if  I  didn't  knowl  l\e  found  you  oat ;  yon  ain't  kept  that  secret 
^  to  younel^'^  said,  i^th  a  grim  exidtatiott,  t^  sister  of  fhe  nrardered 


Mr.  Oldfaan  agam  said  «  Hallo ! "  to  himseK  *^  Yotfve  come  here 
^abont  the  dnld ! "  he  went  on,  impulsively,  lookmg  at  her.  It  was  the 
-stam^est  dad ;  §ot  the  vulgar  spite  of  his  antagonist  made  her  about 
as  BBpnideBt  as  ImaseK 

"  Youll  hear  about  that  afore  to-morrow,''  said  the. woman ;  and 
widi  dut  she  suddenly  crossed  e^ver  to  a  roadside  public^house,  and 
darted  in  at  the  door,  where  Mr.  (Mdham  followed  her,  in  much  trouble 
and  distsihaBce  of  mind.  He  went  into  the  little  public  room,  and 
asked  where  die  was*  He  looked  all  about,  and  made  his  way  upstairs 
teymg  to  find  her ;  finally  he  called  the  landlord  to  pursue  his  inquiries, 
and  findii^  thera  vain,  settled  himself  to  wait;  feeling  more  baffled, 
dmuDvented,  alanned,  and  disrespectable  than  ever  man  did  before. 
Bat  he  could  not  renew  the  irritating  conversation.  She  had  escaped 
him  somehow,  he  could  not  tell  by  what  means  -,  and  the  unhu^ 
witness  of  Jasper  Tyrrel's  death  was  left  alone  in  the  country  inn, 
nobody  being  able  to  tell  him  anything  about  tMs  woman  m  the  veil, 
or  about  any  man  with  a  peculiar  voice.  The  people  stared  at  him  and 
thought  him  mad,  when  he  began  to  question  them.  But  Mr.  Oldham's 
.straightforward  British  eloquence  soon  aroused  the  village.  He  knew 
BtfiiiBg  of  the  aiEts  of  defiectiveism,  noir  did  he  understand  how  to  hold 
his  tongue ;  on  the  conttazy^  be  told  them  roundly  aB  about  it^  gxowiag^ 
aMreandmoreeiotedasbeweBtmiwithdiestevy:.  Hegfcwaberotohis 
aadience— aad  indeed  tofaimklf  for  thai  matkr---befoiehelmd  done;  and 
eveiybody  inBeddisftOQ  became  aware  tluit  Aere  was  a  nndercr  some- 
iriiere  loose  steut  the  plaos,.  wlach  mode  a  woodeitfiil  sensation  among 
4be  rural  people.  As  for  Mr.  Oidham's  own  feelings,  those  were  of  a  very 
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mingled  description.  *  He  could  not  go  away  as  he  had  intended,  and 
leave  the  foe  in  possession  of  the  field ;  he  could  not  give  up  the  chance 
of  capturing  the  culprit  whom  he  alone  could  identify ;  and  then  there 
was  the  helpless  child,  against  which,  somehow,  these  two  were 
evidently  plotting.  The  emeigency,  on  the  whole,  was  embanassing. 
He  had  nobody  to  advise  or  help  liim  in  the  matter,  and  the  rural 
police  at  Beddington  were  without  an  idea  on  the  subject ;  and  he  was 
anxious  not  to  disturb  Miss  Mead,  and  eager  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
the  poor  little  widow  in  London,  who  was  to  come  to  him  at  Fulham 
next  morning  for  news  of  her  child.  Never  was  a  goodnatured  man  in  sudi 
a  perplexity.  He  threw  off  his  coat  in  his  despair,  and  sat  down  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  to  think  it  over ;  which  was  cooling,  certainly,  but  brought  no 
enlightenment  to  his  mind.  Here  he  was,  in  a  strange  place,  with  Ae 
management  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  justice  in  his 
hands,  and  nobody  to  give  him  any  assistance.  On  his  coolness  and 
self-possession  it  must  now  depend  whether  or  not  the  criminal  was  to 
be  seciured,  and  the  oppressed  to  be  delivered.  The  responsibility  was 
terrible.  Mr.  Oldham  laid  a  hundred  plans,  as  he  sat  thinking  in  the 
little  sanded  parlour  of  the  "  White  Lion,"  interrupting  himself  now  and 
then  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  door  and  ask  somebody  outside  if  they  had 
seen  anything  of  that  woman.  The  "White  Lion"  was  surrounded  by 
scouts,  anxious  to  carry  information,  who,  of  course,  though  Mr.  Oldham 
did  not  think  of  that,  effectually  warned  off  anybody  with  a  troubled 
conscience,  and  secured  that  "Ma/  woman  "  should  not  come  diat  wa3r 
again.  The  excitement,  indeed,  was  so  great,  that  the  equivocal  charac- 
ters  of  the  village  grew  uneasy,  and  began  to  have  apprehensions  of 
being  taken  up  on  suspicion.  The  "White  Lion"  became  a  grand 
amateur  police-office,  and  all  the  gamins  of  Beddington  swore  them- 
selves special  constables.  Nothing  <:ould  be  conceived  less  like  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  that  innocent  English  village  on  a  sunny  and 
rather  slumbrous  summer  afternoon,  than  the  present  appearance  of 
Beddington.  Such  was  the  immediate  result  of  that  visit  to  Miss  Mead, 
Blossoms,  which  Mr.  Oldham  had  undertaken  with  so  much  bashful 
alacrity,  and  expectations  so  unlike  the  truth. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  getting  towards  dusk,  and  Mr.  Oldham  had  been  all  over  the 
village,  and  walked  for  miles  about  the  common,  with  a  policeman  in 
the  distance,  making  a  perfectly  ineffectual,  but  certainly  quite  honest 
and  transparent  investigation.  The  only  place  he  had  avoided  going  ta 
was  The  Blossoms  itself,  which,  chivahous  even  in  his  perplexity,  he- 
magnanimously  declined  to  invade,  much  as  his  longing  was  to  ask 
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Miss  Mead!s  advice.  Somehow  he  thought  of  Miss  Mead's,  advice 
with  wonderful  confidence,  as  if  that  could  not  fail  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject  The  public-spirited  Briton  was  toiling  back  again  for  the 
tenth  time  over  the  gorse  bushes,  wiping  his  forehead,  and  in  a  state  of 
general  moisture  and  relaxation,  with  his  policeman  a  little  way  off, 
excessively  tired,  hungry,  and  excited,  but  quite  incapable  of  paying  any 
attention  to  dinner — even  if  the  "  White  Lion,"  in  its  excited  state,  could 
have  produced  that  meal — ^and  ready  to  start  off  to  the  other  end  of  the 
parish  on  any  wild-goose  chase  that  might  be  suggested  to  him ;  for 
hunting  criminals  was  not  Mr.  Oldham's  natural  r^le^  and  by  this  time  he 
had  lost  his  head  altogether,  and  had  no  invention  left.  And  this  was 
his  condition,  when,  coming  sharp  round  the  comer  of  the  wall  which 
encircled  The  Blossoms,  heaving  a  heavy  sigh  of  perplexity  and  ex- 
haustion, he  suddenly  encountered  a  little  party  of  ladies  taking  an 
evening  walk,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  recognised  Miss  Mead.  Mr. 
Oldham  took  off  his  hat  with  an  alarmed  and  deprecating  look.  He 
felt  that  his  presence  there  demanded  an  explanation. 

''So  you  have  not  gone  away, "  said  Miss  Mead,  pausing  suddenly,  as 
if  she  felt  much  disposed  to  laugh.  Mr.  Oldham  seized  his  opportunity. 
He  explained  his  troubles  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  expects 
help.  "  When  I  found  that  rascal  was  here,  of  course  I  could  not  move/* 
he  said ;  ''  I  always  knew  that  woman  was  in  the  secret  somehow.  I 
must  find  the  fellow  now — Hallo  Peters  1  be  sure  you  keep  a  look  out ; 
don't  forget  the  reward.  I  am  determined  not  to  lose  him'  this  time- 
I  have  some  lads  watching  at  the  railway.  It  must  be  to  look  for 
the  child,  of  course,  that  they  have  come  here." 

"And  I  suppose  you've  been  to  Jenny  Brown  and  warned  herl — 
N0I — then  you'd  much  better  go  directly,"  said  Miss  Mead.  "Come 
with  me,  I  will  show  you  the  nearest  way." 

"  But  oh.  Auntie  I  don't  leave  us.  Think,  how  are  we  to  go  up  the . 
avenue  by  ourselves  when  there  is  such  a  wretch  about  ?"  cried  one  of 
the  girls.    Mr.  Oldham's  soft  heart  was  moved  by  the  voice  of  distress. 

"  Perhaps  we  can  walk  up  the  avenue  with  them,"  said  the  suscepti- 
ble man.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  go  to  the  cottage  long  ago.  Peters  I 
mind  you  don't  let  anybody  go  by  without  calling  me,"  he  cried  to 
the  policeman,  with  looks  of  bewilderment,  which,  notmthstanding  their 
sympathy,  set  those  foolish  girls  tittering.  "  Come  along,  come  along," 
cried  Miss  Mead,  who  swept  them  all  before  her  like  a  lively  little 
avalanche.  The  nieces  ran  home  and  in-doors,  while  Mr.  Oldham  and 
this  new  Una  of  his,  pursued  the  darkening  path  together.  Jenny  Brown's 
cottage  was  within  die  grounds  which  belonged  to  The  Blossoms,  and 
his  conductor  put  up  her  hand  and  bade  him  "  hush ! "  when  he  essayed  to 
speak.    They  went  on  silently,  scarcely  visible  except  by  the  gleam 
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of  her  li^  dress  among  tbe  trees ;  and  in  a  great  naxe  of 

was  tbe  mind  of  Mr.  CHdham,  lAo  did  mot  fed  mety  saseidiedur  be 

was  not  walkiiig  on  his  head,  and  to  whom  die  seiisatioii  of  punvmg 

this  onknowB,  never-seeft  enemy,  m  dose  company  and  Mitmsiap  mdi 

thai  ''Miss  Mead»  BtofliOBM^"  whom  be  had  so  loqg  amionBty  pcesefred 

^KNn  annojFance  and  puUadtyy  was  atoogotber  bewildering.    Tbt  door 

cf  Jenny's  cottage  was  open  when  they  readied  it,  the  fise  was  | 

lag  in  the  little  kitchen,  bnt  tt  was  silent  and  empty,  and  a  fiftde  ( 

<tf  a  moving  light  was  perceptible,  and  ashiffl  cryof  Chazhe,  Chade," 

hetrayed  dearly  enough  the  state  of  aflBm.    *  You  aie  too  late,"  aid 

Miss  Mead,  and  she  went  off  like  a  little  arrow  of  light  diot  thn»«b 

the  darkness  to  qnestion  and  oomfert  the  poor  wobubl    As  far  Mr.. 

Oldham,  he  was  excited  heyond  words.    He  had  ahnoat  forgotten 

MissMead,and  the  necesntyof  takiii^  her  bone  fast,  in  the  oommotion 

.of  his  mind ;  and  when  he  reooUeetedthis  dnty,  rushed  after  her  and  was 

leesy  near  taking  her  up  in  his  arms  in  his  haste,  and  carrying  her  off  oi^ 

of  harm's  way.    ''I  beg  your  pardon,  bnt  I  can't  wait  for  any  qoestams ;. 

they  must  be  found  to-night,"  said  die  troobJed  man,  who,  except  that 

jihe  wanted  to  rush  wildly  down  into  the  load,  and  Aaat  oat  to  efoy- 

ibody  that  die  wretches  must  be  caught,  had  not  am  idea  what  to  da. 

All  the  troubles  of  the  past  had  been  nothing  to  this  :— Ae  child  he  had 

come  to  seek  was  lost,  the  criminal  utem  he  had  essayed  to  find,  had 

escaped.    The  benevolent  man  was  blazmg  with  passion  and  excite- 

.ment    **  Come,  come»  I  can't  wait  even  fiar  you,"  he  cried,  and  taDizied 

Miss  Mead  down  the  dark  patk    She  gave  m  to  him  with  the  most 

^singular  docility,  and  half  ran  at  hb  side  as  he  hastened  on.    '*  I  can't  be 

v<tf  any  use,  so  I'll  stay  at  home  imd  wait  for  news,"  she  said,  in  asoeces- 

sion  of  little  gasps;  ^buttsycemynepbewand  Jarvis,  and  every  man  aboiA 

the  house  ;"  and  they  parted  at  die  door  of  The  Blossoms  with  a  siknt 

jnessore  of  hands,  Hke  the  oldest  of  old  friends.     It  wodd  be  bopdev  to 

describe  what  Mr.  Oldham  did  after  that:  he  was  m  three  places  at  the 

same  time  all  the  night  through    The  railway  station  was  a  beleagneied 

fortress,  dirough  ^ich  not  a  traveller  passed  except  nader  tibe  stnctest 

acrudny ;  and  every  horse  and  vehicle  within  five  nnles  of  BeddiogtaB 

was  hdd  under  embargo  before  bedtime^  diat  is,  before  the  oadinaiy 

beddme  of  the  viUa^gc^  for  nobody  dreamed  of  retiring  to  rest  that  aigbt. 

Mr.  Oldham  telegraphed  up  to  London  for  all  kinds  e£  people;  be  ad* 

to  his  fioend  Coleman  fiar  a  detective  officer,  and  sent  a  sepan^ 

message  at  die  same  time  to  Scotland  Yard.    He  telegraphed  to  his 

faonsekeeper,  to  bb  solicitor,  to  a  polke  magistratr  whom  he  happeaea 

to  know,  fiar  advice  what  he  was  to  do^  and  to  all  the  skatioas  afaoo^ 

with  a  description,  as  fin*  as  he  could  give  ity  of  die  peopk  hcwss  i» 

:seardiQf;and  boor  byhoor  asdienigbtwent  onheaAdcd  a&addiftsa^ 

«ten  pounds  to  the  reward  he  had  oflfered  to  anybody  who  would  fin<* 
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oAer  Ae  nan  or  the  noinan.  Bat  the  dtf  came,  and  dM  pe^le  iriio 
kad  been  helping  him  or  gaping  at  him  all  mght,  were  ol^ed  to  betake 
tttemscihres  to  their  individual  businesses,  and  Sfiss  Mead  sent  an 
imperative  message  ordering  his  immediate  appearance  at  The  BloaaomSy 
wfajsre  the  poor  man  fo«nd  a  bath  and  his  lureakfast  awaitmg  him,  and 
was  xehahilitated  for  the  da/s  work.  But  what  was  he  to  dot  Once 
again  it  appeared  that  the  criminal  had  escaped  out  of  his  eager 
but  unskfifnl  hands. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

Next  day  brought  all  kinds  of  replies  bant  all  aarts  of  places.  Fiom 
Mr.  Coleman  a  letter  of  remonstrance : — '^  Mfhat  on  earth  is  it  to  yon  f— » 
ftom  Scotland  Yard  a  detective,  who  smiled  cynically  at  Mr.  COdham, 
and  took  the  matter  out  of  bta  hands ;  and  from  various  railway  statims 
aooounts  of  people  who  had  been  stopped,  innocent  women  with  babies^ 
Ifinkdkf  vodfefous,  and  thenceforward  provided  with  a  grievance  for  life 
Amosig  these  injured  persons  Mr.  Oldham's  fiv&9onnd  notes  were 
dii^)ensed  very  quickly,  for  the  detective  did  not  see  Ike  necessity  of 
undertaking  that  part  of  the  business.  The  housekeeper  at  Fulham 
wrote  her  master  word,  with  her  duty,  that  ^  the  ladies  'ad  called  and  'ad 
gone  away  again  and  left  a  message  as  they'd  come  next  day ;"  and  Ac 
police  magistrate's  advice  waa  to  die  efifect  that  his  public-^irited  fioend 
Aovid  do  nothing  at  all,  unless  it  was  really  tiie  fact,  as  he  bc^gan  to 
bear  it  whispered  at  the  club,  that  Oldham  had  killed  the  man  at  die 
^'  Aoge) "  himself  It  will  be  a4)parent  to  the  most  cursory  observation, 
Aat  little  comfort  was  to  be  got  out  of  these  commimicadons ;  and 
perhaps  that  was  why  Mr.  Oldham  remained  in  Beddington,  whidt 
resectable  little  village  and  commimity  had  grown  more  shimbroua 
ahan  ever  after  its  brief  excitement  The  people  tha«  looked  widi  a 
<;ertain  distrust  and  unbelief  upon  Mr.  Oldham,  except  the  people  of  the 
^'Black  Swan,"  where  he  had  ronoved  from  the  ''White  lion,"  and  where 
he  was  still  believed  in  after  a  fashiou.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  population, 
a  sense  of  having  been  taken  in  and  made  to  commit  itsd^  was  strong 
in  its  mind  Its  expectations  had  been  raised  unduly,  the  murderer- 
liunt  had  come  to  nothing,  and  the  reward  hung,  unattaiuidde  as  the 
Hdy  Grail,  over  its  tantalised  head ;  a  litrie  spite  was  not  mmatuxal 
'Under,  the  circumstance&  And  Beddington  began  to  whisper  diatmost 
likely  Mr.  Oklham  was  a  fortune-hunter,  and  wanted  to  ingratiate 
Umself  with  Mua  Mead  Cartainly  he  i^wnt  a  gteat  deal  of 
his  time  at  The  Blossoms,  one  way  or  anodier,  and  went  out  with 
the  ladies  for  the  usual  evening  walk,  wiiich  he  had  once  interrupted 
Kot  Aat  he  had  it  all  his  own  way  Acre,  any  more  than  he  hs4  when 
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Fanny  Maidstone  was  the  object  of  his  adoration,  for  Miss  Mead  was 
the  centre  of  her  little  society,  and  knew  all  about  how  to  manage  it  far 
better  than  the  girls  did,  who  were  new  to  the  effects  of  then-  own 
charms,  and  apt  to  be  carried  away  out  of  the  necessary  self-possession. 
Miss  Mead,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  favourable  to  the  devoted 
Squire  of  Dames  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  very  sound  of  her  name.. 
He  had  never  breathed  to  her  ear  a  syllable  of  his  original  expectation 
of  finding  her  five-and-twenty.  If  she  had  been  five-and-twenty,  would 
she  have  been  half  as  charming  1  Mr.  Oldham  remembered  his  own 
age  with  a  sensation  of  comfort,  when  he  saw  her  point  to  the  girls  with 
her  pretty  white  hand  and  wave  the  young  fellows  away;  and  altogether 
this  little  pause  in  the  tragedy  which  pursued  him  was  a  pleasant  point 
in  his  career.  He  got  to  like  Beddington,  though  only  half  the  people 
believed  in  him.  He  felt  able  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  the  man 
with  the  voice  and  the  female  kidnapper  in  the  black  veil ;  he  could 
even  tolerate  the  superiority  of  the  detective,  who,  however,  had  not  as 
yet  found  out  an3rthing.  The  only  thing  that  really  disturbed  the  good 
man  was  the  thought  of  the  poor  little  widow,  to  whom  he  had  written  a 
full  account  of  his  expedition,  and  whose  heart  was  breaking  for  her 
child  When  he  got  up  of  a  morning  in  the  sudden  access  of  virtuous 
feeling  which  is  apt  to  come  upon  a  man  when  he  pulls  the  string  of 
his  shower-bath,  uncomfortable  pricks  of  conscience  overtook  his 
charitable  soul  He  had  promised  to  find  her  child  for  her,  poor  little 
thing,  and  he  had  not  done  it ;  the  little  dark  figure  in  her  deep 
mourning  sometimes  would  intrude  even  into  the  sunny  landscape 
brightened  by  Miss  Mead,  and  then  he  would  resolve  upon  some 
enormous  but  vague  exertions.  But  if  nothing  came  of  the  detective 
who  was  so  superior,  what  could  poor  Mr.  Oldham  do  f  He  found  out 
that  Beddington  was  very  good  for  his  health,  and  there  was  enough 
trout  in  the  Beddon  to  excuse  him  for  lingering,  had  anybody  inquired 
too  particularly  into  his  motives.  So  he  stayed  at  the  "  Black  Swan  "  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  landlady,  and  called  at  The  Blossoms  most 
days  of  the  week,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  and  in  fact  rather  enjoyed 
himself,  and  forgot  all  about  the  voice. 

This,  however,  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  last  The 
detective  departed  on  investigations  which  he  promised  to  confide  to 
Mr.  Oldham,  and  that  heroic  Briton  himself,  after  an  interval  of  peacc- 
fiilness,  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Fulham  and  look  after 
his  own  afiairs ;  not  to  say  that  winter  was  approaching,  and  that  Mr* 
Oldham  had  neglected  all  those  engagements  with  the  grouse  and 
partridges  which  had  been  formed  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  Mis^ 
Mead.  It  was  in  rather  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind  that  he  l^^ 
Beddington  and  the  "  Black  Swan,"  where,  mdeed,  there  was  a  judicious 
landlady  who  understood  Mr.  Oldham's  tastes,  and  did  not  despair- 
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of  seeing  him  again.  When  he  returned  to  his  bachelor's  house,  it  was 
astonishing  how  dismal  ever3rthing  looked;  in  comparison  with  the 
brightness  of  The  Blossoms,  Fulham  was  a  desert ;  and  Mr.  Oldham 
looked  over  his  engagements  disconsolately,  and  did  not  see  the  good 
of  going  down  to  the  country  in  the  end  of  October  to  the  society  of 
men,  in  a  direction  quite  the  contrary  of  Beddington.  At  his  club 
even,  the  lingering  old  fogies  asked  him  about  his  murder  with  the 
heaviest  attempt  at  joking,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  home  to  him  yet,  and  all  about  it ;  talk  which  sounded  won- 
derfully dull  after  the  lighter  badinage  of  The  Blossoms.  A  conviction 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  male  portion  of  the  creation  altogether,  forced 
itself  upon  Mr.  Oldham's  understanding — ^a  sound  conclusion,  which 
had  visited  him  by  glimpses  at  former  periods  of  his  history,  but  never 
<he  thought)  so  clearly  as  now.  Mrs.  Stocks,  his  housekeeper,  found 
her  master  shorter  of  temper  at  that  particular  crisis  than  she  had  ever 
known  him  before; — "which  he  was  hasty  at  the  best,"  said  that 
experienced  woman.  Happily,  poor  little  Mrs.  Lambert  had  gone 
off  somewhere  in  the  country  on  a  vain  search  after  her  lost  child ;  so 
that  one  shadow,  at  least,  was  temporarily  removed  out  of  his  troubled 
way. 

Christmas  came,  and  Mr.  Oldham  departed  on  a  visit  which  he  had 
suddenly  engaged  to  make,  not  because  the  house  was  one  which 
attracted  him  much,  or  the  company  entirely  to  his  mind,  but  because 
it  happened  to  be  in  Cheshire,  and  would  afford  a  very  good  and 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  run  to  Beddington.  He  went  off  in  good  spirit?, 
pleased  with  his  prospects,  and  secretly  assuring  himself  that  before  he 

came  back  it  was  possible ,    The  house  he  was  going  to  was  a 

great  country-house,  where  a  large  party  had  assembled — ^its  owner 
was  a  hospitable,  profuse  man,  who  invited  everybody  who  came  in  his 
way ;  so  that  the  assembly  was  highly  miscellaneous,  and  likely  to  be 
amusing  enough.  These  inducements,  however,  did  not  weigh  with 
Mr.  Oldham.  It  was  in  Cheshire,  it  was  within  reach  of  Beddington — 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  champion  of 
Miss  Mead. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  visit.  Mr. 
Oldham  was  "  chaffed''  by  all  his  acquaintances,  on  the  subject  of ''  that 
poor  man  you  killed  down  at  the  'Angel,*  you  know" — ^but  bore  every- 
thing with  equanimity,  thinking  of  The  Blossoms.  Next  day  some  new 
visitors  were  expected  to  arrive,  one  of  whom  rather  excited  his 
curiosity.  It  was  Sir  Joseph  Lambert,  who,  people  said,  was  a  man  of 
very  doubtftil  reputation,  whom  the  too  liberal  host  had  picked  up 
somewhere  suddenly,  after  his  usual  fashion.  He  was  poor  little  Ellen 
Lambert's  father-in-law,  Mr.  Oldham  guessed,  and  the  idea  roused  him 
to  a  little  interest    There  was  so  large  a  party  that  it  was  difficult  to 
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jnak^  oat  the  new-comers  in  tiie  partially  Ughted  drawiag«>OBi  whet 
they  all  assembled  before  dimier.  Mr«  Oldham  had  been  thinking  cf 
someAing  else,  and  had  focgotten  all  about  Sir  Joseph  Lambert  He 
had  just  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  seat,  and  was  waitk^  far 
his  soup  and  talking  to  his  next  nd^boor,  when,  snddeniy  lifting  his 
Iwad,  he  saw  across  the  table,  over  one  of  the  pretty  bouquets  wfaidi 
adorned  it,  a  (acCj  pallid  and  ghastly  with  sudden  fear,  staring  at  hioi 
with  wild  p]X>jecting  eyes.  Mr.  <Hdhain  instinctively  started,  and  set 
bok  upright,  returning  the  look — who  vf^a  iti  Certainly  a  Sftce  he  had 
seen  before.  As  he  gazed  at  the  stranger  in  his  surprised  way,  the 
eager  projecting  eyes  seemed  to  fbUow  the  movements  ctf  las,  as  if 
b^anated.  They  never  left  him  or  let  him  go,  but  kept  glaring  over 
die  flowers  as  if  they  had  escaped  altogether  from  the  control  of  their 
owner.  When  Mr.  Oldham,  not  to  be  uncivil,  turned  again  to  speak 
to  the  poson  who  sat  next  him,  the  terrified  eyes  looked  relieved,  but 
did  not  cease  to  watch.  Who  could  it  bel  Dinner  was  bardyovar 
before  Mr.  Oklham,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  said  **  Hallo  T 
sofUy  to  himsdi£  He  had  found  it  out; — it  was  the  man  with  die 
cravat,  who  had  travelled  with  Miss  Mead  and  himself  to  Beddingtoo. 
He  jumped  at  the  second  step  of  this  discovery  when  he  concluded 
that  this  was  Sir  Joseph  Lambert,  and  that  posnbly  here  might  be  a 
means  of  hearing  of  the  poor  litde  child.  What  was  there  else  that 
hung  like  a  doud  of  gathering  suspidon  in  Mr.  Oldham's  mindl  He 
did  not  quite  know,  as  he  sat  s^nt,  n^lecting  his  dinner  and  his 
neig^ibour,  drinking  his  wine  absently,  and  watdiing  the  stranger  across 
the  table.  There  was  nothing  interesting  in  thu  stranger ;  in  appear- 
ance he  had  very  little  to  recommend  him,  and  though  Sir  Joseph 
Lambert  had  a  rq;>utation  for  wit,  this  man  with  the  scarred  face  did  not 
qpeak,  but  devoted  himsdf  to  ^is  dinner,  for  which,  after  all,  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  much  appetite.  When  somebody  at  a  little  distance 
addressed  him,  he  answered  only  with  a  nod,  and  Mr.  Oldham  did  not 
once  see  him  speak  to  anybody,  even  his  next  neighbour.  Gradually  the 
sole  witness  of  poor  Jaq>er  Tyrrel's  death  left  off  pretending  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  table,  and  sat  leaning  forward  a  litde, 
watching  with  intent  eyes  dieeqnaUy  silent  guest  opposite.  Presently  this 
strange  mutual  watch  came  to  be  discovered  by  the  people  next  to  the&L 
Curious  glances  passed  ftom  side  to  side  of  the  table.  The  newooner^ 
growing  nervous,  made  great  work  with  his  knife  and  fork,  but  only 
showed  the  more  that  his  hand  trembled,  and  that  he  could  not  eat 
In  this  way  matters  went  on  till  the  ladies  retired.  In  the  commotion 
that  ensued  after  that  event,  Mr.  Oldham,  who  was  getting  Very  nnicli 
exdted,  changed  his  place  and  drew  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  sua- 
pidon.  The  face  of  the  representative  <tf  Justke  was  gnduaUy 
growing  crimson,  and  Ms  hand  shook  as  be  filled  his  i^asBi    He  kncv 
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uow  what  was  die  vagae  but  more  dieadfiil  suspidon  which  lajr  beyond 
an  his  anxieties  about  the  child  He  remembeced,  widi  a  sudden  flash 
of  insight,  the  sound  of  that  voice  which  he  had  heard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boundary-wall  at  The  Blossoms,  on  die  day  that  he  and  this 
man  had  traveled  there  together — and  why  didn't  he  speak?  Mr. 
Oldham  edged  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Lambert — ^his 
nervousness  and  indecision  disappeared  before  die  force  of  his  excite- 
/ment  There  was  now  only  one  person  sitting  between  them^  diough 
the  other  gentlemen  about,  perceiving  by  instinct  that  something  waa 
(Coming,  were  not  talking  to  the  extent  usual  on  such  occasiims.  Mr. 
Oldham,  who  had  swallowed  his  wine  at  a  gulp,  levied  over,  across 
:the  alarmed  individual,  who,  with  one  empty  chair  beside,  was  between 
.him  and  Sir  Josq^  He  leaned  his  arm  upon  die  table,  and  bent 
over,  lo<^ng  into  the  new-comef  s  face. 

**  When  you  did  me  the  honour  to  travel  with  me  to  Beddington^ 
did  you  find  what  you  wanted,  Sir  Joseph  t "  said  Mr.  Oldham.  ^  I 
recognised  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you.  You  found  what  you  soi^ht, 
did  you  notl"  The  pursuer  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  man  he  suspected 
with  a  scrutiny  which  was  felt  all  over  the  table,  felt  so  strongly  that 
the  very  fact  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  suspected.  He,  too^ 
drank  off  his  glass  of  claret  hurriedly,  znd  raised  his  anxious  projecting 
eyes,  and  stared  at  the  speaker.  He  gave  a  little  nod  in  answer  to 
the  question,  and  then  an  appealing  glance  around  him— that  was  all — 
nothing  ai^arently  could  move  him  to  speak. 

"  You  don't  answer  me,''  said  Mr.  Oldham.  **  May  I  ask  why  3rou 
don't  say  anydiii^f  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  direct  answer  to  my 
question.    Why  don't  you  speak  t " 

Looks  cannot  kill,  fortunately,  for  Mr.  Oldham,  and  the  man  he 
was  interrogating  seoned*  to  have  no  other  means  of  expressing  ho 
rage.  He  moved  Ms  hand  to  his  face  in  a  sullen  pantomime.-  "Sore 
throat,"  he  said  gruffiy,  under  his  breath. 

'^  He  won't  speak  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  starting  from  his  chair, 
"  he  hasn't  opened  his  lips  since  first  he  saw  me  opposite.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  means,  gendemen?  Can't  he  i^peakl  or  doesn't  he 
dare  to  open  his  lips  b^re  fne?  He  can  clear  himself  if  he  will,** 
continued  the  inq>ulsive  speaker,  growing  hotter  and  hotter.  "I 
challenge  him  to  speak  if  he  dares — but  if  he  doesn't  speak,  he's  my 
prisoner;  let  any  man  interfere  at  his  peril  Speak  out,  »r — if  it  wasn't 
you  that  killed  Jasper  Tjrrrel,  and  stole  the  child  at  Beddington,  speak 
out,  and  say  it's  a  lie !" 

The  accused  rose  up  like  his  accuser.    **  It's  a  lie,"  he  said,  with 
white  lips — then  he  stood  dumb,  facing  him  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay. 
He  did  not  utter  anodier  word.     He  took  refuge  m  silence,  growing, 
gliast^  as  he  ck»ed  his  Ups  tq^t    Various  outcries  arose  in  the  room 
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round  the  desecrated  table,  where  now  all  the  guests  were  standing  in 
the  general  excitement.  *'  Make  him  speak ! "  said  Mr.  Oldham,  who 
was  too  much  disturbed  to  be  calmed  down.  "  Do  you  all  hear  that 
he  daren't  speak  1  Coleman,  hold  your  tongue,  you're  an  ass !  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  of.  I  tell  you  he  daren't  speak !  Make  him  speak 
and  1*11 — ni  beg  his  pardon  if  I  have  wronged  him.  Speak,  or  you're 
my  prisoner !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I've  thought  of  little  else  for  six 
months.  I'm  not  to  be  deceived  now.  Speak,  or  you  shall  be  made  to 
speak  1 "  cried  the  violent  man.  All  the  confusion  of  remonstrance,  of 
eicplanation,  and  peace-making  which  naturally  followed,  made  no 
difference  to  Mr.  Oldham.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  know  who  you're 
speaking  to.  If  s  all  a  mistake,"  said  the  troubled  host  **  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Oldham,  mind  what  you're  about !  You'll  be  brought  up  for  libel, 
and  I  don't  see  what  one  can  say  for  you,"  remonstrated  his  friend 
Coleman,  vainly  trying  to  draw  him  away.  But  the  baronet  at  that 
moment  made  a  stealthy  move  towards  the  door,  and .  the  avenger, 
struggling  out  of  the  hands  of  his  friends,  rushed  in  before  him,  and  set 
his  back  against  it,  blocking  up  the  way.  "  Not  a  step  till  you  speak 
out ! "  he  cried  loudly,  in  his  excitement  and  passion.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  the  suspected  man,  losing  his  wits,  apparently,  in  the  crisis, 
and  bewildered  by  the  adjuration  to  speak  out  and  make  an  end  of  it, 
which  everybody  was  addressing  to  him,  suddenly  rushed  to  the 
window,  and  throwing  it  open,  leaped  out  into  the  darkness.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  commotion  that  followed.  To  secure  Mr. 
Oldham  and  forcibly  prevent  his  pursuit,  was  occupation  enough  for 
half  of  the  startled  company — and  two  or  three  of  the  others  plunged 
out  after  Sir  Joseph,  without  any  reason  for  it,  in  a  vague  bewildennent 
and  curiosity.  They  had  thought  Oldham  mad  up  to  this  moment,  and 
had  been  disposed  to  side  with  the  unfortunate  stranger  whom  he  had 
attacked  about  '^  that  murder  of  his."  But  the  flight  of  the  accused  was 
too  serious  to  bear  smiling  at,  especially  when  the  men  who  had  followed 
him  reappeared  one  after  another  some  time  after,  out  of  the  snowy 
Christmas  night,  unable  to  bring  any  news  of  the  runaway.  "  We  shall 
have  it  all  explained  in  the  morning,"  said  the  disconcerted  host,  with  a 
confidence  which  he  did  not  feel.  But  Mr.  Oldham,  in  his  evening  coa^ 
left  the  room  directly  to  telegraph  to  his  detective,  and  to  betake  him- 
self to  another  hot  and  vehement  search.  After  he  had  roused  up  the 
nearest  hamlet,  and  repeated  the  scene  once  enacted  at  the  "  White 
Lion,"  and  offered  fabulous  rewards,  Mr.  Oldham  drove  off  at  midnight 
to  Beddington,  to  teU  his  adventure  and  ask  advice.  But  perhaps  his 
excitement  had  calmed  down  before  he  reached  The  Blossoms;  peih^ 
personal  business  such  as  there  absorbed  him  is  not  consistent  with  a 
.very  devoted  public  spirit  For  the  truth  is  that  he  left  the  rest  of  the 
work  in  other  hands,  and  that  so  far  as  he  himself  personally  was  con* 
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cemed,  notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  all  the  preliminary  steps, 
almost  an  entire  lull  and  cessation  follo^d  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  Sir 
Joseph  Lambert's  voice. 

At  the  same  time  everybody  m  At  remember  the  curious  trial  in  which 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  to  acknowledge  himself  utterly  balked 
by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  prisoner  to  speak.  Identification  was  only 
possible  by  means  of  the  voice  of  the  supposed  culprit,  and  the  supposed 
culprit  shut  himself  up  in  the  most  obstinate  silence,  and  for  weeks 
together  communicated  with  the  people  around  him  only  in  carefully 
chosen  monosyllables.  The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Oldham  on  that 
occasion  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Queen's  Counsel  who  was  retained  for  the  defence.  The  disclosures  of 
the  witness  kept  the  court  in  shouts  of  laughter,  until  the  tide  turned, 
and  public  sympathy  began  to  run  in  favour  of  the  hero  of  this  tale. 
When  it  was  elicited  that  Mr.  Oldham  had  found  his  wife  by  means  of 
this  otherwise  troublesome  and  harassing  adventure,  and  was  now  a 
blissful  bridegroom, the  assembled  multitude  burstintovociferousapplause 
for  one  half-minute,  unchecked  even  by  the  Bench.  A  little  biography* 
of  him  appeared  in  all  the  papers  next  day ;  to  be  sure  he  could  not 
identify  the  criminal,  but  he  had  managed  to  restore  the  lost  child  to  its 
mother,  and  had  won  for  himself  the  prettiest  of  old  wives ;  besides 
being  actually  the  means  of  bringing  to  justice  the  slayer  of  poor 
Jasper  Tyrrel,  who,  however,  it  was  proved,  had  never  intended  to  kill  the 
weakly  victim,  but  was,  to  do  him  justice,  as  much  horrified  at  the  result 
of  his  blow,  as  the  pursuer  himself.  Circumstantial  evidence  brought 
it  all  clear  under  the  manipulation  of  the  detective — and  Mr.  Oldham 
went  home  to  The  Blossoms  with  an  easier  conscience  than  if,  after  all, 
he  had  helped  to  hang  the  unhappy  little  man  in  the  cravat. 

"  And,  my  dear,''  said  the  compassionate  Briton,  when  he  took  his 
wife  up  to  the  pretty  house,  radiant  and  newly  decorated,  at  Fulham, 
after  Easter — "  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  feel  sorry  for  poor  Jasper  Tyrrel, 
poor  fellow.  If  he  had  not  been  in  a  weak  state  of  health  I  dare  say 
he  would  not  have  died;  so  it  was  the  visitation  of  God,  you  perceive — 
for  if  he  had  not  died,  the  chances  are  I  should  never  have  found  that, 
scrap  of  paper  which  directed  me  to  Miss  Mead,  Blossoms,  Beddington 
—and  if  I  had  not  found  that  address ^." 

"The  conclusion  of  it  all,  is,  of  course,  that  Oldham  killed  the  man 
himself,"  said  his  friend  Coleman ;  "  and  instead  of  being  hung,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  here  he  stands,  a  stone  heavier,  and  the  most 
beaming  of  bridegrooms ;  and  I'll  go  down  to  next  Commemoration,  and 
go  back  to  the  'Angel,'  and  try  whether  a  lucky  little  stroke  in  the  way 
of  murder,  or  burglary,  or  any  crime  that  is  in  fashion,  will  do  as  much 
for  me." 

Vol.  L  e  e 
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We  bore  him  through  the  golden  land, 

One  early-harvest  mom. 
The  com  stood  ripe  on  either  hand — 

He  knew  all  about  the  com. 

How  shall  the  harvest  gathered  be 

Without  him  standing  by? 
Without  him  walking  on  the  lea, 

The  sky  is  scarce  a  sky. 

The  year's  glad  work  is  almost  done ; 

The  land  is  rich  in  fruit; 
Yellow  it  floats  in  air  and  sim-* 
Earth  holds  it  by  die  root. 

Why  should  earth  hold  it  for  a  day. 
When  harvest  time  is  come? 

Death  is  triumphant  o'er  decay, 
And  takes  the  perfect  home. 

II. 

Yet  shines  the  sun  as  bright  and  warm; 

All  comfort  is  not  lost ; 
-Both  com  and  hope,  of  heart  and  farm. 

Lie  hid  from  coming  frost. 

The  woods  are  moumfol,  richly  sad ; 

Their  leaves  are  red  and  gold : 
Are  mournful  thoughts  in  splendour  clad 

Like  signs  that  men  grow  old? 

Strange  odours  haunt  the  doubtful  brain 
From  fields  and  days  gone  by; 

And  sad-eyed  memories  again 
Are  bom,  are  loved,  and  die. 

The  morning  clear,  the  evening  coc\y 

Foretell  no  wintery  wars ; 
The  day  of  dying  leaves  is  fiiH ; 

The  night  is  full  of  stars. 
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HI. 

'Tis  late  before  the  sun  will  rise; 

All  early  he  will  go  ] 
A  vaporous  frost  hangs  from  the  skies, 

And  wets  the  ground  below. 

Red  fruit  has  followed  golden  com ; 

The  leaves  are  few  and  sere; 
M7  thoughts  are  old  as  soon  as  bom. 

And  grey  with  coming  fear. 

The  winds  are  still;  no  softest  breath 

Floats  through  the  branches  bare ; 
A  silence  as  oi  coming  death 

Is  growing  in  the  air. 

But  what  must  fade,  can  bear  to  fade. 

Can  stand  beneath  the  ill : 
Creep  on,  old  Winter,  deathly  shade; 

We  swTOw  and  are  stilL 

IV. 

.  There  is  no  longer  any  heaven 
To  glorify  our  clouds ; 
The  wandering  vapours,  doilhiward  driTen, 
Sink  homeward,  folding  shrouds. 

The  sun  himself  is  ill-bested 

A  heavenly  sign  to  show ; 
His  radiance,  dimmed  to  glowing  red, 

Can  hardly  further  ga 

An  earthy  cold,  a  fatal  gloom. 

Pervade  the  moveless  air; 
The  year  is  sinking  to  its  tomb, 

And  death  is  everywhere. 

But  while  darit  thoughts  together  sweep 

On  sad  sepulchral  wing, 
God*s  children,  in  their  beds  asleep. 

Are  dreaming  of  the  spring. 

George  Mac  Donald. 
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LINDISFARN     CHASE. 

By  T.  A,  Trollope. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Fred's  luncheon  at  the  chase. 

Mr.  Frederick  Falconer  arrived  at  the  Chase  just  as  the  ladies  were 
going  to  sit  down  to  luncheon.  The  ladies  were  Miss  Immy  and  the 
Lindisfam  lasses.  And  they  were  about  to  partake  of  that  meal  specially 
sacred  to  ladies  and  ladies'  men  alone.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
Freddy.  There  was  neither  Lady  Famleigh  nor  Mr.  Mat  In  the 
presence  of  either  of  those  persons,  Mr.  Freddy  was,  as  the  old  stoiy 
records  Punch  to  have  declared  himself  to  have  felt  when  Mrs.  Carter 
who  translated  Epictetus  was  among  his  audience,  unable  to  *^  talk  his 
own  talk."  Freddy  Falconer  could  not  talk  his  own  talk,  when  either 
lady  Famleigh  or  Mr.  Mat  was  present 

But  on  the  present  occasion  all  evil  influences  were  absent,  and  all 
good  ones  were  in  the  ascendant  There  was  Miss  Immy  in  high  good 
humour;  there  was  the  minced  veal  and  mashed  potatoes;  beautiful 
golden-coloured  butter,  and  the  home-made  loaf;  a  currant  tart,  and 
a  bowl  of  Sillshure  cream !  There  was  the  decanter  of  sherry  for  Miss 
Immy  {  the  small  jug  of  amber  ale  for  Miss  Elate,  the  cara/e  of  sparkling 
water  for  Miss  Margaret  The  malignant  fairy  godmother  was  far  away 
up  in  her  wind-swept  garden  at  Wanstrow ;  the  Squire  was  beating  the 
turnips  in  a  distant  field,  and  the  odious  Mr.  Mat  was  trudging  by  his 
side.  Had  ever  a  ladies'  man  a  fairer  field  ?  Nor  can  it  be  by  any 
means  said  that  he  had  no  favour  I 

Both  the  young  ladies,  as  we  already  know,  were  more  or  less 
favourably  disposed  towards  him,  each  after  her  own  fashion.  And 
Miss  Immy  was  one  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  allow  their  fullest 
weight  to  the  claims  of  old  neighbourhood  and  long  acquaintanceship. 
Freddy  Falconer,  too,  had  in  her  eyes  the  paramount  advantage  over 
either  of  the  other  two  young  men  who  had  been  there  the  previous 
evening,  of  being  thorough  SilLshire.  Captain  Ellingham  and  Mr. 
Merriton  were  both  strangers  and  new  acquaintances,  which  made  a 
very  notable  difference  to  Miss  Immy. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  importations  into  Sillshiref" 
asked  Kate,  when  Fred  had  been  cordially  asked  to  take  some  luncheon, 
and  was  comfortably  established  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  opposite  to  the  other.  Kate  was  sitting  opposite  to  Miss  Inuny, 
and  Margaret  on  the  side  of  the  table  nearest  the  fire,  between  them. 
Mr,  Fred  therefore  took  the  goods  the  gods  provided  him — ;>.,  minced 
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vealy  potatoes  and  sherry,  currant  tart  and  Sillshire  cream — ^in  a  posi* 
tion  yet  more  shone  on  by  the  rays  of  beauty  than  that  of  Philip's  war« 
like  son  at  the  Ro3ral  feast  for  Persia  won ! — b,  position  more  brilliant,  but 
more  difficult  also  than  that  of  Alexander. 

**  What  did  you  think  [of  our  new  importations  into  Sillshire  1 "  said 
Kate. 

^The  Merritons,  or  Captain  Ellingham)    Which  are  you  alluding 

tor 

"  To  both.     But  you  knew  the  Merritons  before,  did  you  not  I " 

"  Not  I !  I  never  set  eyes  on  either  of  them  till  they  came  down 
here.  They  were  old  friends,  I  fancy,  of  our  business  connexions  in 
Zx>ndon.    I  think  my  father  had  seen  Mr.  Merriton  in.London." 

"  Quite  a  young  man  he  seems,"  aaid  Kate. 

^'  Oh  yes  I  A  boy  rather,  one  might  say.  He  has  just  come  of  age. 
And  upon  my  word  he  looks  as  if  an  £nglish  winter  would  do  for  him. 
Poor  fellow !  I  should  say  he  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  settle  in 
his  mother's  country — in  Italy — where  he  has  spent  most  part  of  his 
life." 

"Oh,  in  Italy?"  said  Margaret  "He  told  me  yesterday  at  dinner 
that  he  had  lived  abroad  *  most  of  his  life.* " 

"  Yes,  and  when  a  man  has  done  that,  he  is  rarely  fit  for  English  life 
in  any  way." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Falconer ;  or  I  shall  fancy  that  I  am  not 
fitted  for  English  life,  or  that  you  don't  think  me  so,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  tenderly  appealing  reproachfulness  in  her  eyes^ 
as  pathetically  eloquent  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  her  doom  from 
the  arbiter  of  her  destiny. 

"  Nay !  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  the  case  of  a  lady,"  said  Freddy, 
colouring  a  little.     "  The  foreign  ways  and  manners,  which  are  apt  to 

make  a  man  perhaps  not  altogether what  ladies  like  in  this 

country— or  gentlemen,  indeed,  either,  for  that  matter— only  serve  to  add 
-new  grace  to  one  of  the  other  sex.  Besides,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  Italy  and  Paris.  There  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  no  charm 
equal  to  that  of  a  Parisian  woman,"  said  Mr.  Freddy,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  intense  conviction. 

"Is  there  no  chance  then  for  poor  home-bred  Zillshire  volk)"  asked 
Kate,  with  a  laugh  in  her  voice,  and  roguish  quizzing  in  her  eyes,  and 
just  the  least  little  bit  of  pique  in  her  heart 

"  Now,  Miss  Kate,  you  know  how  far  that  is  from  my  feeling  in  the 
matter.  Surely  you  and  I  are  much  too  old  friends  to  misunderstand 
each  other  upon  such  a  point" 

The  position  was  a  difficult  one.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  there  was 
no  possiblity  of  making  any  by-play  with  the  eyes  I  What  the  tongue 
says  may  almost  always  be  modified  sufficiently  for  aU  purposes,  if  one 
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can  but  find  the  means  of  supplying  a  running  >conimenta3y  with  the 
eyes,  addressed  to  one  special  reader.  But  Fred's  situation,  widi  one 
lady  opposite  to  htm,  and  one  at  right  angles  to  faim,  Ant  laim  out  from 
that  resource ; — ^unless,  indeed,  innn  such  very  limited  use  of  it  as  could 
be  resorted  to  by  seizing  and  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  by  the  momentary  employment  of  one  of  the  two  pairs  of 
Imght  eyes,  under  the  cross-fire  of  which  he  was  sitting,  on  a  pkte  or  a 
drinking-glass.  And  even  so  there  was  very  little  good  to  be  done  with 
Kate  in  this  fashion,  unless  it  was  in  the  way  of  lauding.  Kate  would 
laugh  with  you  or  at  you,  with  her  ^es,  as  much  as  you  pleased — 
would  answer  a  laugh  in  your  eyes,  and  answer  it  openly  or  aside,  as 
the  case  neededr  But  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  any  tenderer 
eye-language.  Or  if  she  did,  she  would  not  talk  it  with  Freddy  Falconer, 
old  friends  as  they  were. 

And  that  was  the  reason  why,  after  that  luncheon-table  campaign 
was  over,  Fred  felt  that  he  had  made  more  progress  that  day  with 
Miss  Margaret  than  with  Miss  Kate. 

As  regarded  Mr.  Merriton,  however,  he  found  the  latter  matt 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  than  the  former.  Notwithstanding  Kate's 
wish  to  be  goodnatured,  and  to  make  herself  and  their  new  neighbour- 
hood generally  agreeable  to  the  strangers,  and  the  reality  of  the  interest 
she  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Merriton  about  Italy  and  Italian  places  and 
things,  he  had  seemed  to  her  rather  a  fedcless  sort  of  body — ntther  a 
poor  creature.  And  Kate  was  about  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to  like 
a  man  who  belonged  in  any  degree  to  the  cat^ory  of  "poor  aea- 
tures,"  or  to  admit  that  the  absence  of  manliness  and  vigour  could  be 
atoned  for  by  elegance  of  manner  and  advantages  of  person.  She  was 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  his  cq)acity  for  assisting  her  in  her  study 
of  Dante.  But  she  would  have  been  more  inclined  to  like  him,  if  her 
atterttion  -had  been  cajled  to  his  capacity  for  riding  well  up  to  hounds. 
Doubtless  she  would  have  preferred  a  cavaQier  equally  calculated  to 
shine  in  the  field  and  in  the  study ;  but  if  one  good  quality  out  of 
the  two  could  be  had  only,  I  take  it  Kate  would  have  decided  for  the 
hounds,  and  Dante  would  have  gone  to  the  wall.  I  do  not  say,  be  it 
observed,  that  Kate  Lindisfam  was  a  very  charming  girl  because  of  this  i 
I  only  say  that  she  was  a  very  charming  girl,  and  that  such  was  flie  case. 

As  for  Margaret,  ^le  would  have  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the 
riding  to  hounds;  and  truth  to  say,  very  little  indeed  about  ihe 
capacity  for  understancBng  Dante.  And,  «s  we  know,  she  was  ^*a  very 
charming  girl,"  too.  But  some  of  the  value  of  that  phrase  of  couise 
depends  upon  the  object  on  whom  the  charm  tsperates,  and  by  whom 
it  is  recognised.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Margaret  was 
a  very  particularly  channing  girl  to  Mr.  Falconer,  despite  Irer  disagree- 
ing wiA  him  about  Mr.  Merriton. 
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*^  For  my  part/'  said  she,  shooting  across  the  table  one  of  those 
glances  with  which  young  ladies,  who  are  properly  up  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  eye  language,  know  how  to  render  such  a  declaration  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise  to  the  receiver  of  it — "  T'or  my  part,  I  think 
you  are  too  hard  upon  poor  Mr.  Merriton.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  that 
he  should  possess  all  the  advantages  which  can  only  come  frem  a 
wider  and  larger  knowledge  of  the  world." 

"  Really,  Miss  Margaret,  I  had  no  intention  of  being  hard  on  him,  •' 
said  Falconer,  returning  her  look  with  interest ;  '^  and  I  shall  have  less 
inclination  than  ever  to  be  so,  of  course — (eye  commentary  here, 
intelligible  to  the  merest  tyro  in  that  language) — ^if  you  take  him 
'underyour  protection." 

'^  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word/'  put  in  Kate ;  '^and  really  I  don^ 
think  there  is  a  word  to  be  said  against  his  manner.  It  is  diat  of  a . 
very  young  man,  that  is  all." 

''That  is  it,"  said  Margaret  avec  utimHon,  and  looking  as  she  spoke, ^ 
BOt  at  her  sister,  but  at  Falconer,  ''  I  never  can  tod  such  mere  boys. . 
very  agreeable." 

*'  I  ^gte^  with  Mr.  Frederick,"  said  Mias  immy  j  '^  my  notion  is, 
that  if  the  poor-wished  lad  had  been  horn  and  bred  in  Zillshire,  he 
would  not  have  looked  for  all  the  wodd  as  though  he  had  lived  oa 
sugar  and  water  and  sweet  l»sciiits  all  his  life,  like  Miss  l.asseron'« 
Italian  greyhound !" 

'^  And  what  about  the  other  new  comer  among  us  V*  said  Falconer^  , 
iiot  addressing  himaelf  to  any  one  of  the  party  more  than  to  another^ 
"  What  of  Captain  EUingham  ?" 

^  Now  that  is  being  harder  than  ever  upon  poor  Mr.  Merriton,  to  . 
bring  the  two  men  into  contrast  in  that  way,"  cried  Kate. 

**  Well !  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  Kate,"  said  her 
sister.  ^  li  there  is  any  hardness  in  the  matter,  I  think  it  is  ail  the- 
otiiex  way,  for  nsf  part" 

*'  Oh,  Margaret,  how  can  you  think  so,"  said  Kate  widi  8om<^ 
cmphans. 

*'  And  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Falconer  had  any  notion  of  making  a:, 
comparison  that  would  be  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Merriton,  at  all 
events,"  added  Margaret 

"  Indeed  I  had  not,"  replied  Falconer.  "  I  found  Captam  EHing- 
ham  markedly  civil ;  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  his  disparage- 
ment in  any  way.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  a  most  able  and  meritorious 
of&oer,  XM»twidtttanding  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  service.  <X 
GCMuse,  from  »a-ely  pasung  an  evening  in  a  drawing-room  with  two 
aien,  one  can  form  no  opmioa  except  as  to  their  general  extetior 
^reeability ;  and  as  £u:t»  that  goes,  I  confess  tJiat  I  think  Merriton 
has  all  the  advantage.** 
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^Why  what  in  the  world  did  you  see* in  Captain  EUingham  to 
make  you  take  an  aversion  to  him  1 "  asked  Kate. 

*'  I  did  not  take  an  aversion  to  him  the  least  in  the  world,  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Lindisfam !  On  the  contrary.  But  it  seems  that 
I  only  shared  the  impression  he  made  upon  yoin-  sister." 

*'  I  own  that  I  did  not  see  anything  particidarly  attractive  about  him, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Lady  Famleigh  said  in  his  praise^"  said 
Margaret 

''  Is  he  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Famleigh's,  then  9"  asked  Falconer. 

**  Oh  yes,  and  according  to  her,  he  is  a  chevalier  sans  peur  ct  sans 
reproche; — a  mirror  of  all  the  virtues  I  I  dare  say  he  maybe;  but  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Famleigh's  approbation  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  to 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  it  that  of  your  sister,  Miss  Margaret,"  said 
Falconer,  with  some  little  appearance  of  pique  in  his  manner.  ^  When 
you  have  been  a  little  longer  an  inmate  of  the  Chase,  you  will  doubt* 
less  make  that  discovery  for  yourself." 

"  And  if  I  pinned  my  faith  upon  anybody's  judgment  in  all  the  world, 
I  am  very  sure  that  I  could  not  have  a  safer  and  better  guide,"  cried 
Kate  with  some  vehemence;  ''and  I  have  no  doubt  Margaret  will 
discover  that  too,  before  she  has  been  here  long.  Perhaps  I  should 
be  wiser,"  she  added,  with  a  momentary  half  glance  at  Falconer,  ''  if 
I  followed  her  guidance  in  all  cases  more  implicitly." 

''  I  am  sure  no  one  could  doubt  the  excellence  of  Lady  Famleigh's 
judgment  on  any  subject,"  said  Freddy,  looking  rather  discomfited; 
''  but  probably  she  was  speaking  of  Captain  EUingham  as  of  an  old 
friend  and  contemporary  of  her  own." 

"Hardly  that,  I  should  think,"  said  Kate.  "Why  how  old  a  man 
should  you  take  Captain  EUingham  to  be?" 

"Well,  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  may  be  almost  any  age;  but 
I  should  say  he  must  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,"  replied  Falconer. 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Kate.  "  I  am  no  judge  of  people's  ages ;  but 
to  my  notion  Captain  EUingham  seems  quite  a  young  man." 

"  A  young  man,  Kate !  why  he  is  quite  grey.  I  declare  he  looks 
every  bit  as  old  as  Mr.  Mat" 

"  He  certainly  is  very  grey,  both  on  the  head  and  about  the  beard," 
said  Freddy ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it  There  are  certain  lines 
about  the  fece " 

"  I  don't  think  a  man's  appearance  is  at  all  injured  by  a  few  grey 
hairs  among  the  black  ones ;  anQ  as  for  the  lines,  a  face  is  far  more 
interesting  to  me,  that  looks  as  if  the  owner  had  been  doing  something 
else  all  his  life  than  thinking  of  taking  care  of  it  I"  cried  Kate,  in  her 
usual  impetuous  way,  having  been  provoked  into  saying  more  than  she 
would  odierwise  have  done,  by  the  spitefulness  of  Falconer's  remark^ 
and  by  his  attack  on  her  with  reference  to  Lady  Famleigh, 
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*^  Oh !  if  Kate  prefers  grey-beards,  there  can  be  no  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject,  you  know,  Mr.  Falconer.  Affaire  de  goiU/  We  have  only 
to  remember  it  and  to  respect  it,  ticst-cepasr  said  Margaret. 

^  But  is  there  nothing  worth  talking  of  except  beards,  either  grey, 
black,  or  brown  1  What  of  the  other  new  arrival  1  What  of  Miss 
Merriton?  On  that  subject  I  am  sure  Mr.  Frederick  ought  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  us,  for  he  was  studying  it  all  dinner  time." 

"What  else  was  there  for  me  to  do,  unless  it  were  to  eat  my  dinner 
in  silencer*  remonstrated  Falconer.  "My  opinion  was  not  wanted  in 
the  discussion  that  was  going  on  about  poachers,  between  your  father 
and  Lady  Famleigh  and  Mr.  Mat  I  could  not  venture  to  do  Mr. 
Merriton  such  wrong  as  to  prevent  him  from  consecrating  all  his 
attention  to  Miss  Margaret,  as  he  seemed  so  particularly  well  inclined 
to  do.  What  else  remained  for  me,  except  to  do  the  civil,  as  indeed  I 
was  in  every  way  bound  to  do,  to  Miss  Merriton  T' 

''Of  course,  you  could  do  no  otherwise," said  Maigaret;  ''and  now 
give  us  the  result  of  your  investigations." 

"The  result  is  veiy  soon  and  very  easily  stated,"  replied  Freddy. 
"  Miss  Merriton  is  a  perfectly  lady-like,  well-educated,  very  timid,  very 
shy,  and,  I  should  say,  very  uninteresting  young  lady.  There  is  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  her.  But  neither  is  there  anything  except  negative 
good  to  be  said  of  her." 

It  seemed  to  be  more  easy  for  the  little  party  around  the  luncheon- 
table  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  subject,  dian  it  had  been  on  the, 
it  must  be  supposed,  more  interesting  topic  of  the  lords  of  the  creation* 
For  there  was  little  dissent  from  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Frederick  *on  the  quiet  and  •unobtrusive  little  creature  whose  chief  title 
to  notice  in  the  world — ^her  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  her  own 
absolute  disposition — ^he  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  touch  on  in 
summing  up  her  claims  to  consideration. 

And  then  the  ladies  rose  to  quit  the  table,  and  Mr.  Frederick  took 
his  leave,  and  rode  back  slowly  to  Silverton,  pondering  many  things  in 
his  mind.  His  visit  had  very  manifestly  done  little  towards  forwarding 
his  views,  as  far  as  they  coincided  with  those  of  his  father.  He  had 
accomplished  as  serious  an  amount  of  flirtation  with  Miss  Margaret,  as 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances.  But  he  had,  if  any« 
thing,  lost  rather  than  gamed  ground  with  Miss  Kate.  The  progress  in 
either  case  was,  however,  he  said  to  himself,  probably  infinitesimal  But 
he  thought  that  the  advance  he  had  made  towards  attaining  a  necessary 
and  accurate  view  of  his  position,  and  of  the  state  of  the  game,  was 
^eater  and  more  important 

"  Lady  Famleigh  means  Kate  for  her  penniless  protigjt^  Captain 
EUmgluun."  That  was  the  first  datum  which  he  thought  might  be 
irith  tolerable  certainty  deduced  from  his  observations.    "She  has 
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already  begun  to  work  towards  that  end ;  and  has  alsRuiy  achieved  a 
commenoem^t  of  success.  How  fierce  the  little  ladj  was,  when  I 
ventured  to  sneer  at  her  being  led  by  the  nose  by  her  godmother !  And 
I  did  Jiot  see  the  least  sign  which  could  encourage  me  to  think  that  I 
can  fight  against  that  infiuence  with  success.  No !  to  be  honest  mit 
myself  and  keep  clear  of  delusions,  no  sign ;  as  long  as  I  had  the  field 
all  to  myself  it  might  hove  been  different  ....  m^gkt  have  heecL 
But  now  it  would  be  a  race  carrying  very  heavy  weight 

^  Then/'  continuing  his  meditations,  *'  on  the  other  side  ....  dieie 
are  signs.  I  have  done  more  with  Margaret  in  two^lays,  than  I  have 
done  with  Kate  dn  twice  as  many  years,  by  Jove  !  The  fact  is,  there  is: 
more  sympathy  between  us.  Put  all  consideratioDS  of  prudence  out  ef 
the  question,  I  swear  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute.  What  a  graceful, 
elqgant-mannered,  intelligent,  exquisitely  pretty  little  creature  she  is.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  thii^,  let  '6ie  old  gendeman  say  what  he  will^ 
that  Maigaret  should  be  my  game — out  and  out,  without  any  shilly- 
shally. 

"  The  one  seems  possible  enough ;  the  'Other  4ooks  to^ne  very  much 
like  being  impossible.  If  that  detestable  old  woman  up  at  Wanstrow 
means  to  make  her  marry  EUingham— ^and  I  .have  very  Ettle  doubt 
open  that  point — she  will  succeed  in  doing  it  I  don-t  think  she 
could  turn  Margaret  round  her  finger  in  that  way.  There  is  a  different 
■sort  of  rfaararter  rtfaere. 

"  And  .siq>po8e  J  determine  to  {day  for  Margaret  out  and  out,  and 
throw  over  at  once  all  hope  of  the  tidier :  is  the  ^peculation  so  much 
wmse  an  xmel  That  old  WanstsDwir  woman 's  six  tiiousaiid  pounds  aie- 
not  worth  counting.  Pshaw !  But  about  Ihe  place.  Every  word  my 
fsither .says  about  Ihe  impocUmoe  of  .such  a  prize  is  true.  The  old  boy 
is  right  enough  there.  But  would.it  be  so  mudi  more  difficult  to  ^ 
lindisfanl  with  Maigaret  than  widi  iKate?  I  doubt  it  SpeciaUyif  I 
am  to  .assume  that  Kate  manies  £llin^iam.  How  is  he,  -a  i&^ 
withotit  a  peony  in  the  world,  to  find  the  .means  of  paying  half  tfaepn<i^ 
of  the  <Cha8e  estates)  A  good  fi%  thousand  would  be  need^  ^^ 
penny.  Would  it  be  likely  that  such  a  man  should  see  his  jateivst  m 
causing  the  estates  to  be  sold  I  With  delay,  /uncertainty,  expeost » 
Would  it  not  be  very  mudi  more  iikely,  supposing  that.hewese  tomany 
one  girl,  and  I  the  olher,  that  he  woald  be  eacceedingly  ghtdto  accept 
the  old  gentiemsnis  cash  to  the  amount  of  half  the  value  of  ^ 
propertyi  Is  there  any  ground  for  imagining  that  the  Squire  would 
make  an  objection  to  such  an  ammgemcnt,  if  desired  by  all  the  parties 
concerned  1  I  cannot  see  it  If  he  held  by  the  old  name,  I  showd 
laeksMO  difficulty  about  accommodatiiig  him. — 'Falooner  Lindisfarn, 
JSsquiEe,  of  lindiitfuia.' — That  would  do  remarkably  weU.  ^  '^ 
.>Falcoiier  Lindisfni ! '  bettcrstiil ;  and^hynotl  Yes,  I  think,  I  tf»«*  *^^ 
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•win  be  the  game,  the  more  prudent  as  well  as  the  pkasanter  game  to 
play.  Honestly,  I  do  think  so.  But  what  abont  that  fellow  Merriton  ? 
Kate  would  never  marry  him.  Is  there  any  danger  ctf  his  cutting  me 
out  with  Margaret  1  She  was  inore  inclined  to  like  him,  than  that 
boisterous,  violent,  upright  and  downright  Kate !  But  I  have  a  great 
notion  that  that  was  all  d  mon  adresse  /  She  has  far  more  nuamer,  far 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  her  sister  in  that  respect  And  I 
fancy,  too,  that  she  is  one  who  would  have  the  sense  to  know  on  which 
fflde  her  breaci  is  buttered.  And  I  hardly  think  Merriton  would  be  ii 
a  position  to  make  her  mistress  of  lindisfam.  I  don't  know,  I  must 
ask  my  father  bow  that  is ;  but  I  think  «ot  Besides  I  do  flatter 
myself  that  I  could  cut  out  that  boy ! " 

So  by  the  time  Freddy  had  reached  his  fathef s  door,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  himself,  as  he 
phrased  it  to  his  own  mind,  for  the  Margaret  sweepstakes  in  thorough 
earnest,  make  a  straight-forward  race  of  it,  and  run  his  best 

Frederick  Falconer  was,  it  will  have  been  seen,  a  shrewd  man,  not 
under  the  empire  of  self-delusion,  and  with  a  considerable  gift  of  seeing 
characters  and  things  as  they  really  were.  The  net  result  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  loncheon-table  at  the  Chase  as  regarded  the  others 
of  the  party  who  had  been  sitting  at  it,  was  not  very  different  from 
what  he  had  feh  it  to  be.  But  he  had  not  only  made  progress  with  the 
one  sister,  but  had  in  a  yet  greater  degree  advanced  his  supposed  rival's 
cause  with  the  other.  Kate  had  felt  much  more  disposed  to  feel  a 
liking  for  Captain  £Uingham  afler  that  lunchecm,  than  she  had 
previously.  She  had  defended  him ; — ^a  very  strcmg  tie  of  attachment 
for  natures  like  Kate's.  She  had  thought  that  he  was  being  unfairly  and 
migenerously  run  down.  And — strongest  contribution  of  ail  to  the  net 
ssmlt-^he  had  been  made  to  feel  as  if  he  were  on  the  side  of  her 
godmother,  and  ^le  ^itheis  on  the  contrary  side. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Lindnfimi  ladies  had  another  guest  at  their 
luncheon  table.  Mr.  Merriton  drove  up  to  the  Chase,  as  he  had  told 
Lady  Famle^h  he  would  do,  t»  give  his  invitations  to  the  Friary  for 
the  following  Wednesday.  They  were  given  and  accepted,  as  far  as  the 
younger  ladies  were  concerned  (for  Miss  Immy  pleaded  important 
engagements  at  home ;  and  all  l^e  ladies  declared  that  they  could  not 
answer  for  ihe  Squiie,  bat  thought  they  might  for  Mr.  Mat) ;  rather  to 
Margaret's  disgust  She  accused  Mr.  Merriton  in  her  heart  of  bemg 
very  stupid  for  not  preferring  to  have  her  and  her  -uncle  there  alone,  iw- 
riR  had  projected  and  prepared  for  ham.  And,  moreover,  she  did  not 
hwk  forward  with  any  pleasure  to  what  she  feared  would  probably 
happen,  when  the  whole  party  should  be  there  together.  She  did  not 
at  all  liketeii\gJteotted  out  in  the  character  of  an  ardoeological  blue- 
stDckiag.     The  double  necessity  and  incompatibility  of  hiding  her 
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utter  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and  making  them 
evident  on  the  other,  was  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  to  refuse ;  and  the  Lindisfam  lasses 
promised  to  be  at  the  Friary  at  one  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday,  either 
under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Mat,  or,  if  that  should  £ul  them,  with  Lady 
Famleigh. 

Margaret,  being  out  of  humour,  had  rather  snubbed  Mr.  Merriton. 
£ut  he  had  proposed  to  Kate  to  show  her  and  explain  to  her  on 
Wednesday  a  volume  of  Piranesi's  Views  in  Rome.  ^  And  on  her 
replying,  in  her  good-humoured,  lively  way,  that  she  should  enjoy 
nothing  so  much,  and  should  greatly  like  to  see  the  Eternal  City,  he  had 
gone  away  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever,  and  dreaming  of  the  delight 
of  returning  to  Italy  with  such  a  bride,  and  initiating  her  into  all  its 
glories,  beauties,  and  enjoyments. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

THE  PARTY  AT  THE   FRIARV. 

Lady  Sempronia,  when  at  dinner  the  Canon  had  communicated  to  her 
Mr.  Merriton's  invitation,  rather  to  her  husband's  surprise  signified  her 
intention  of  accepting  it 

"I  had  hardly  hoped,"  he  said,  "and  did  not  give  Mr.  Merriton 
much  hope,  that  you  would  be  induced  to  go  to  the  Friary ;  but  you 
are  quite  right,  my  dear,  to  look  upon  this  occasion  as  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  one.  There  is  not  a  more  interesting  locality  in  the 
county,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  .shall  be  able  to  make  the  day  a 
profitable,  and  indeed  a  memorable  one  for  all  present" 

And  during  all  the  intervening  days  the  doctor  was  in  a  state  of 
pleasurable  excitement  and  anticipation,  and  worked  hard  to  have 
every  part  of  the  subject  in  a  complete  state  of  preparation.  He  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  secured  the  entire  absence  of  Mr. 
Falconer.  But  he  reckoned,  taking  the  usual  habits  of  that  archaeolo- 
gical financier  as  a  base  for  his  calculations,  that  he  should  have  a 
good  two  hours  and  a  half  before  him,  ere  the  banker  could  arrive. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  disquietude  and  surprise,  therefore, 
that  just  as  the  modest  one-horse  chaise  which  was  conveying  the 
Canon  and  Lady  Sempronia  to  the  Friary,  was  jogging  along  the  main 
street  of  the  litttle  village  of  Weston,  while  it  yet  wanted  five  minutes 
to  one  o'clock,  the  Doctor  saw  the  banker's  handsome  carriage,  with 
its  smart  pair  of  bays,  dash  past  and  turn  at  the  end  of  the  village  down 
the  road  to  the  private  bridge  over  the  Sill,  which  leads  to  the  Friaiy 
house. 

''  Good  Heavens !  There  is  Falconer ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale. 
^' But  it  is  impossible!    It  can't  be.    It  must  be  Frederick,  and  the 
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carnage  is  going  back  for  his  father.  Odd  that  the  young  man  should 
not  have  ridden  over,  too ;  but  I  suppose  as  the  carriage  was  ordered 
out  he  thought  it  as  well  to  make  one  job  of  it" 

"And  if  it  were  Mr.  Falconer,"  said  Lady  Sempronia,  "what  theni  I 
cannot  see,  Dr.  Lindisfam,  that  you  can  pretend  to  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
old  stones  in  the  county.  Though  no  doubt  you  are  the  only  individual 
in  it  who  would  deprive  your  family  of  necessaries  to  spend  your 
substance  on  such  things.     Mr.  Falconer  can  afford  to  play  the  fool." 

"  That  is  fortunate,  my  dear,"  returned  the  Doctor ;  "  for  it  is  what 
he  assuredly  very  often  does." 

And  then,  when  the  Canon's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Friary,  at  which  Mr.  Merriton  was  standing  to  receive  his  guests,  the 
Doctor,  as  he  alighted,  saw  behind  him  the  pig-tail,  and  the  florid, 
complacent  face,  and  the  well-grown,  black-silk-encased  legs,  of  the 
Silverton  banker.  Giving  a  silent  shake  of  the  hand  to  his  host — for 
he  could  not  at  the  moment  spare  time  or  word$  for  a  longer  greeting — 
and  leaving  him  to  receive  and  welcome  Lady  Sempronia  as  best 
he  could,  he  made  one  stride  towards  his  enemy,  crying  out :  "  Is  it 
possible,  Mr.  Falconer?  You  here  at  this  time  in  the  morning?  In 
truth  this  is  a  ....  a  circumstance  " — ^the  word  pleasure  stuck  in  the 
veracious  Doctor's  throat ; — **  which  I  had  not  expected.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Merriton  is  aware  that  you  have  broken  in  upon  all  your  habitudes,, 
^iimovated  on  the  practice  of— -how  many  lustres  shall  I  say? — ^in 
order  to  wait  on  him  ! " 

"  My  friend  Merriton  is,  I  trust,  aware,  Doctor,  that  I  would  do  more 
than  that  for  him,  if  need  were,"  said  the  banker,  with  a  bow  and  a  sly 
wink  aside  to  the  young  man. 

"I  am  quite  aware,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Merriton,  returning  the 
banker's  telegraph,  '^how  much  Mr.  Falconer  is  deranging  his  usual 
habits  in  order  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company.  It  is  very  kind 
of  him." 

"  But  business,  Mr.  Falconer  !  What  will  the  bank  do  without  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  bank  can  take  care  of  itself,  for  once  and  away,  Doctor. 
The  fact  is,  if  Merriton  will  forgive  me  for  confessing  the  entire  truth," 
continued  the  banker,  eyeing  his  victim  with  a  sweet  and  complacent 
smile,  "that  had  our  meeting  here  to-day  been  of  merely  an  ordinary 
festive  character,  I  might  have  contented  myself  with  enjoying  such 
share  of  it  as  I  could  have  come  in  for  after  business  hours.  But  when 
it  became  known  to  me  that  the  party  were  to  have  the  treat  of 
inspecting  the  antiquities  of  the  Friary  under  your  auspices.  Doctor, 
and  the  advantage  of  your  explanations  of  them,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  present  I  could  not  indeed  ! "  And  then  Mr. 
Falconer  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  with  an  air  that  included  in  it  the 
expression  of  a  defiance  to  mortal  combat    And  the  mortified  Canon 
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ingw  what  was  before  fakn,  and  saw  that  the  treat  to-  wiut  h  he  had 
been  looking  farwavd  with  ao  mndi  pleaaufe,  had  been  laafchrd  ftom 
his  grasp. 

Not  that  he  was  afiaid  of  his  adveiBai7;  or  at  ail  tfsixidined 
to  a  hk  standrtip  fight  with  him  far  any  nmabec  of  houxa  by  the 
Friary  dock.  That  aba  was  a  pleasure  in  its  kind;  but  it  waa 
of  a  difEerent  sort  from  the  more  hixunoas  and  sedudag  one  whidi 
he  had  promised  himself,  of  having  it  all  his  own  way,  and  leading 
a  troop  of  admiring  and  unquestioning  women  from  one  subject  of  his 
learning  and  eloquence  to  another. 

And  then  they  passed  on  to  the  drawing-room^  where  Mr.  Frederick 
was  found  busily  engaged  in  prosecuting  those  investigati^Nas  into  die 
sodal  qualities  of  Miss  Merriton,  wiiich  had  hitherto  only  led  him, 
as  he  had  assiured  the  ladies  at  the  Chase^  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  a.  wholly  uninteresting  little  body. 

And  then  came  Lady  Famleigh  and  Captain  Ellingham ;  and  not 
very  long  after  them  the  Lindi^fixm  damsels  with  Mr.  Mat.  It  was 
nearly  half-past  one  before  they  arrived ;  and  there  was  a  diorus  of 
outcry  at  their  unpunctuaBly. 

*<  Not  like  3roa,  Kate,  to  be  the  laggard !  And  it  was  to  be  one 
o'clock,  miliary  time  We  have  already  had  the  first  of  our  course  of 
lectwes/'  said  Lady  FamldglL 

'^  Ah !  I  was  not  on  Birdie,  you  see,  Godmama.  When  I  am,  I  can 
answer  for  my  time.  But  we  had  to  come  all  round  by  Silverton ;  and 
Thomas  must  be  answerable  for  the  dday." 

*^  Thomas  is  as  regular  as  dockwork  ;  and  if  you  Imd  started  in  time 
you  would  have  been  here  in  time,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  not  in  the 
best  possible  hiunour,  though  he  had  no  longer  reason  for  being  anxious 
to  begin  the  day's  amnsement  punctually. 

"Well  Uncle,  we  will  behave  better  another  time." 
"  No,  no,  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,"  said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  Thomas 
Tibbs  is  no  way  in  Emit ;  nor  is  Miss  Kate.     We  had  to  wait  half-an- 
hour  for  Miss  Maatgaret." 

"Why,  I  am  sure  we  came  down  together,  didn't  we,  Kate  V*  said 
Margaret,  blushing  very  red,  and  shooting  at  Mr.  Mat  out  of  those 
fine  black  eyes  of  hers,  a  look  of  which  it  might  have  been  said 
not  only  in  the  Yarikee  tongue,  but  in  good  English^  that  it  was 
**a  caution!" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  aboBunable  Mr.  Mat  quietly ;  "  you  came  down  the 
stairs  tog^ur,  because  Kate  waited  for  you.  But  it  was  you  and  not 
Kate,  who  tried  on  three  dresses  before  you  could  please  yourself 
Ask  SinmoBS  else." 

"There  never  was  haStan-hoor  spent  to  better  puxpose^  if  Sinuaoo* 
spoke  ttie  tmdi;'  whiqiered  Fxederick,  at  Maxgaref  s  side.  ''  What  a 
lovely  toilette ! " 
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^  Do  you  like  it?  Then  I  am  sure  I  don't  mind  haw  long  I  iept  that 
old  bear  waitings"  retained  Maigase^  in  the  ssme  tone ;  ''^not  dial*  vhat 
he  says  is  tnn^  though.     Bat  i&he  not  an  insuffezable  <Ad  nuisancer' 

^  Our  likings  s^ee/''  said  he  >  ^  Mr.  Mat  is  a  particuhf  aTersion  of 
mine;  and  he  knows  it  well  enough..  There-  is  no  love  lost  between 
41BL    Strangely  enoug^^  your  sister  is  fond  of  him." 

"  Oh,  Kate  is  so*  odd ;  so  odd  in  many  things.  I  am  z&3id  she  and 
1  shall  find  many  paints  of  difference  between  u&'' 

"  It  will  be  a  great  advants^e  to  your  sister — your  return  home, 
Miss  Lindisfam.  If  she  woidd  endeavour  to  form  her  manner  from 
yours,  it  would  be  everything  to  her." 

"  Of  course  I  have  had  gnsat  advantages,  which  poor  Kate  has  not 
shared  But  I  flatter  myseif  diat  the  generaHty  of  the  good  people 
here  are- not  so  capable  as  some  persons" — (eye  practice !) — -"  of  seeing 
tthe  deficiencies." 

"Woirid  you  be  better  pleased  for  her  sake,  that  all  the  people 
here  should  be  blind  to  the  differences  between  3FOU,  Mademoiselle 
MarguMee?" 

^  I  am  afraid  that  would  tax  my  diarily  too  severely,"  answered  she,, 
iir  a  lone  so  low,  that  it  was^  almost  a  whisper.  Then  she  added,  in  a 
rather,  but  very  little,  louder  voice,  "  You  called  me  Marguerite !  You 
axe  the  only  person  here  that  doe&  I  like  it  so  much  better  than  that 
odious  Margaret,  as  tiuey  call  it!  Do  call  me  always  Marguerite*** 
Whether  thtsr  was  to  be  taken  as  a  permission  to  call  her  by  her 
Christian  name,^  or  merely  as  a  request  to  be  addressed  in  French 
instead  of  in  English,  sh^  skilfully  left  it  to  the  gentleman  himself  to 
•decide. 

Then,  it  having  been  resolved  by  general  vote  that  one  portion  of  the 
avowed  business  of  die  day  should  be  done  before  going  to  luncheon,, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  break  their  archaeological  investiga- 
tions by  that  agreeable  diversion,  the  Doctor  an»e,  and  proceeded  t& 
unroll  a  lai^e  plan  which  he  had  brought  with  him^  while  most  of  the 
party  crowded  around  him. 

"Where  is  Margaret?"  cried  the  Doctor;  '*^ Margaret,  my  love; 
iiere  is  your  place,  by  my  side.  You  are  to  be  my  fellow  labourer, 
jou  know,  in  illustrating  the  Friary  as  it  deserves^" 

Margaret  groaned  softly,  and  looked  up  into  Frederick  Falconer's 
face  with  an  appealing  expression  of  intense  annoyance  in  her  eyes, 
wiiich  made  them  look  lovelier,  he  thought,  than  he  had  ever  seen  them 
yet,  as^  die  said  :  '*  I  aniBt  go,  I  suppose !  It  is  veiy  provoking.  Minc^ 
I  trust  to  you  to  save  me  from  this  horrid  bore,  if  any  chance  of 
extricating  me  should  offer." 

''  Would  that  I  could,"  whispeised  Fred 

And  then  tiie  Doctoi^  witii  his  victim  hf  his  side,  unrolled  his 
topographical  plan,  and  began : 
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^*  The  plan  of  the  actually  existmg  buildings, — just  put  your  hand  on 
the  paper,  my  dear,  to  hold  it  open,  so  that  they  may  all  see  it;" — 
Margaret,  admirably  prompt  to  extract  from  unfavourable  circumstances 
all  the  little  good  they  might  be  capable  of  yielding,  laid  a  beautifully 
white  and  slender  hand,  with  long  slender  fingers,  flat  on  the  paper, 
taking  off  her  glove  for  the  purpose,  as  if  the  service  demanded  of  her 
could  not  have  been  performed  otherwise ;  and  the  Doctor  proceeded : 

''The  plan  of  the  modem  part  of  the  actually  existmg  buildings  has 
been  traced  here  in  black,  while  that  of  those  portions  of  the  ancient 
monastery  which  have  perished,  has,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
discover  the  position  of  them,  been  laid  down  in  red  lines.  The  part 
of  the  plan  coloured  green,  represents  those  portions  of  the  actually 
existing  house  which  were  part  of  the  original  building.  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  therefore,  that  the  entire  wing,  including  the  drawing-room  in 
which  we  are  at  this  moment  assembled,  is  of  modem  constmction ; — 
comparatively  modem  that  is  to  say,  dating  probably  from  the  eaily 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me,  my  good  Doctor,  for  interrupting 
you,"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  ''  but  it  is  impossible  to  hear  that  statement 
laid  down  in  so  unqualified  a  manner,  without  pointing  out  that  there 
are  grave  doubts  .  .  .  ." 

"  Thank  you,  Falconer,"  cried  the  Doctor,  turning  on  him  with  the 
aspect  of  a  boar  brought  to  bay,  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  ail  that  you 
would  say.  I  said  probably — probably  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  shall  go  more  accurately  into  the  examina- 
tion of  that  question,  when  we  shall  have  brought  our  investigations 
down  to  that  time.  You  will  become  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
chronological  treatment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when  you  have  applied 
your  distinguished  emdition  to  more  of  them.     Allow  me  to  proceed" 

Mr.  Falconer  was  a  man  of  bland  manners,  and  particularly  prided 
himself  on  suavity  of  demeanour  <i  toute  ^preuve.  But  those  of  the 
party  who  knew  him  well,  were  made  aware  by  a  little  vibratory  motion 
of  his  pigtail,  that  he  was  restraining  himself  from  giving  way  to  hb 
indignation  with  difficulty.  He  succeeded,  however,  so  far  as  to  permit 
no  outward  demonstration  of  the  tempest  that  was  raging  within  him  to 
appear,  beyond  a  satuical  smile,  as,  having  first  soothed  his  nervous 
system  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  he  said : 

"  I  bide  my  time  then,  Doctor ! " 

"  I  was  about  to  point  out  to  you,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  "  that  only 
the  kitchens,  the  pantiy,  the  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen  on  the 
south  side,  used  I  believe  by  the  late  owners  as  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  possibly  still  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose.  .  .  »  ."  The 
Doctor  paused,  and  directed  an  inquiring  glance  at  Miss  Merriton, 
thereby  causing  his  hearers  to  do  the  same,  to  the  exceeding  annoyance 
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and  discomfiture  of  that  little  lady,  who  had  been  surreptitiously  en* 
gaged  in  the  background  in  condoling  in  whispered  accents  with  Lady 
Sempronia  on  some  of  that  lad/s  trials.  She  felt  like  a  schoolboy,  who 
has  been  suddenly  "  set  on*'  at  the  moment,  when  having  been  absorbed  . 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel  dexterously  hidden  beneath  his  Virgil,  he  has 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  "the  place."  Lady  Sempronia  would  have 
prompted  her,  but  was  no  better  informed  of  the  matter  in  hand  than 
herself. 

"  The  room  next  the  kitchen, ".  said  Lady  Famleigh ;  "  is  it  still  the 
housekeeper's  room  1 " 

"Yes,  that  is  the  housekeeper's  room.  Is  she  wanted?"  asked  poor 
Miss  Merriton,  sadly  fluttered. 

"Not  yet  Not  at  present,  thanks,"  resumed  the  Doctor. — "The 
housekeeper's  room. — I  was  saying  that  the  kitchens,  the  pantry,  the 
housekeeper's  room,  and  the  north  west  and  north  east  walls  of  the 
present  dining-room,  or  part  of  them  at  least,  are  the  only  portions  of  the 
present  house  which  belong  to  the  ancient  monastery." 

But  at  that  point  of  his  discourse  ^asna  pede  claudo  overtook  the 
Doctor.  The  bland  but  inly  raging  old  banker  had  bided  his  time, 
as  he  said,  and  found  it  1 

"  Excuse  me,  Doctor,"  he  cried,  pushing  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
little  group  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  plan ;  "  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I 
feel  sure  the  time  will  come  when  your  persevering  studies  will  convince 
you  of  the  danger  of  laxity  of  statement  in  topographical  details.  The 
only  parts  of  the  present  house  included  in  the  old  monastery !  What  I 
Is  there  not  the  wash-house  1  One  of  the  best  characterised  remnants  in 
the  place!" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Falconer,  I  do  hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  statement  of  the  facts.  I  am  well  aware  of  course  that 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  present  wash-house " 

"  You  know.  Dr.  Lindisfam,  how  deep  a  respect  I  entertain  for  the 
profimdity  of  your  erudition  and  the  accuracy  of  your  research ;  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  any  one  who  fails  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  present  walls  with  the  foundations  on  which 
they  stand,  must  be  ignorant  of  the  very  A  B  C  of  archaeology." 

"  I  know  no  man  for  whose  opinion  I  should  have  a  greater  deference 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind  than  yours,  Mr.  Falconer.  But  really  the 
grossness  of  the  error  into  which  you  have  fallen  upon  the  present 
occasion,  is  a  melancholy  warning  of  the  consequences  of  rash  and  too 
hasty  induction." 

"  Rash  induction,  my  dear  Doctor !  I  find  in  Pringle's  *  Survey  of  the 
Suppressed  Religious  Houses  of  the  Hundreds  of  Perribash  and  Warling- 
combe,'  a  plan,  which  gives " 

"  Indications  of  walls,  of  which  the  ancient  foundations  still  remaia  I 

Vol.  I.  F  F 
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I  dare  say  you  do.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  acquainted  with  Pringle's 
work.  But  Battledore,  in  his  ^  Peregrinations  and  Perlustrations  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Sill ' — a  somewhat  rare  work,  which  you  probably  have 
never  seen,  Falconer,  for  a  small  edition  only  was  privately  printed,  but 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  you  a  copy — Battledore  clearly 
shows  that  the  building  which  had  existed  on  those  foundations^  was  in 
ruins  in  his  time." 

Maigaret,  who  all  this  time  had  been  dutifully  holding  open  her 
uncle's  plan  with  her  fair  hand  outspread  upon  it  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  described,  thinking  when  the  dispute  between  the  rival 
antiquaries  had  reached  that  point,  either  that  her  services  were  for  the 
moment  no  longer  needed,  or  that  a  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed 
for  all  present  to  admire  the  beauty  of  her  hand,  withdrew  it  from  the 
paper,  which  immediately  rolled  itself  up  against  the  fingers  of  the 
Doctor,  who  had  been  holding  it  on  the  other  side.  Margaret,  who  was 
already  gently  withdrawing  herself  from  the  prominent  position  she  had 
been  made  to  occupy  at  her  uncle's  side,  feared  that  the  coiling  up  of 
the  paper  would  draw  his  attention  to  her  desertion.  But  she  need  not 
have  alarmed  herself.  He  was  far  too  intent  on  the  battle  which  had 
begun  to  rage,  to  think  about  any  such  small  matters.  Feeling  the 
plan  roll  itself  up  into  a  bdtotiy  he  grasped  it,  as  he  turned  upon  his 
adversary,  who  was  unprovided  with  any  such  weapon. 

"Very  cleverly  done,"  whispered  Frederick  in  her  ear,  as  drawing 
back  from  the  place  she  had  held,  she  found  herself  again  by  his  side. 
"  And  now,  while  my  father  is  telling  him  how  Shuttlecock  points  out 
that  Battledore  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  we  may  escape." 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  all  about?"  asked  Margaret 
confidentially. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world !  But  I  hope  the  fight  will  last  all  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon.  It  won't  hurt  them  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  us.  Don't  you  think  we  might  steal  out  upon  the  lawn 
through  this  open  window?  There  is  a  beautiful  greenhouse;  let  me 
show  it  to  you,  while.the  war  is  still  raging  over  the  foundations  of  the 
wash-house." 

"The  phrase  'ruins,'  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  the  old  banker,  with  a 
smile  of  infinite  superiority,  "  is  a  very  vague  one.  In  this  case  it  was, 
in  all  probability,  used  by  the  writer  whom  you  cite,  and  who  is  per- 
fectly well  kno^Ti  to  me — ^though  I  have  not  much  opinion  of  the 
reliability  of  his  work — ^to  express  the  condition  of  the  roof."  Here  the 
old  gentleman  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  looked  round  on  the  bystanders 
with  an  air  which  seemed  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
utterly  demolished  his  opponent  "  But  with  regard  to  the  walls,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  think-r-I  do  think,  that  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses,  my 
dear  Doctor,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  they  arc  of  the 
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same  date  as  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest     If  our  kind  hosts  will 
permit  us  to  institute  an  examination  on  the  spot  .  .  .  .  V* 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr  Merriton ;  **  the  entire  house  is  at  your 
disposition.     If  you  will  step  this  way.  .  .  .  .  " 

And  the  combatants  accordingly  followed  him  to  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  which  stood  very  close  to  the  cliff  which  has  been  described, 
and  occupied  the  site  of  the  refectory  and  adjoining  buildings — buttery 
hatches,  and  so  forth — of  the  old  monastery.  But  it  may  be  feared 
that  when  they  reached  the  battle-ground  itself,  a  great  portion  of  the 
interest  of  the  fight  was  lost  Were  there  ever  knights  who  would  not 
have  taken  their  lances  from  their  rests,  and  ceased  from  poking  each 
other,  if  all  the  spectators  had  retired  from  the  lists  1  And  unhappily 
not  a  single  soul  of  those  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Friary 
cared  sufficiently  to  know  when  the  wash-house  was  biiilt,  to  follow  the 
combatants.  There  was  still  Mr.  Merriton  for  umpire  ;  and  the  dispute 
had  therefore  to  be  carried  on.  But  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  presence  the  fight  would  have  languished. 

As  it  was,  the  remaining  members  of  the  party,  who  were  left  in  the 
•drawing-room — Lady  Famleigh,  Miss  Merriton,  Lady  Scmpronia,  Kate, 
Mr.  Mat  and  Captain  EUingham — were  left  to  their  own  devices  by  the 
— it  is  to  be  feared,  not  unwelcome — diversion. 

"We  must  not  regret,  Miss  Merriton,"  said  lUdy  Famleigh,  "  that  the 
:great  question  of  the  antiquity  of  your  wash-house,  which  seems  so 
-doubtful,  should  be  finally  set  at  rest,  as  it  no  doubt  will  now  be ; 
although  we  are  deprived,  in  consequence  of  the  diflSculty,  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Doctor's  guidance.  I  propose  that  we  put  the  time  to  profit  byinvesti- 
^ting  as  best  we  may  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  charming  fragment 
'of  the  old  cloister  that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  your  lovely 
flower-garden." 

"  That  is  the  only  bit  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Friary  that  I  care 
about,"  said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  and  I  do  think  that  flower-garden  is  the 
prettiest  spot  in  all  Sillshire." 

*'  Don't  you  think  we  may  venture,  Miss  Merriton,  to  conduct  our 
own  researches  in  the  flower-garden  without  inquiring  what  Pringle  and 
Battledore  have  written  upon  the  subject  ? "  said  Lady  Famleigh. 

"  If  Lady  Sempronia  feels  equal  to  strolling  so  far  ....  "  said 
Miss  Merriton,  turning  to  that  plaintive  lady,  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  listening  with  admirable  patience  and  sympathy  to  the  ' 
tale  of  her  various  trials. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lady  Sempronia,  whose  mind  was  full  of  the 
impending  danger  that  the  Doctor  might  be  stimulated  into  composing 
a  monograph  on  the  date  of  the  Friary  wash-house,  **  I  am  afraid  that  I 
must  not  venture  out  in  the  sun.  It  is  very  powerful  at  this  hour.  But 
pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Miss  Merriton." 

F  F  a 
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"  But  perhaps  Lady  Famleigh,  who  is  doubtless  far  more  competent 
to  act  as  guide  than  I  am,  will  excuse  me.  If  she  would  kindly  under- 
take the  office  of  cicervne  I  should  prefer  remaining  indoors  myself,*" 
said  Miss'Merriton. 

"Oh!  I  am  thoroughly  competent,  I  assure  you,"  rejoined  Lady 
Famleigh.  "  If  I  have  only  your  permission,  I  undertake  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  gardens  on  ne  peut  mieitxr 

So  Lady  Famleigh,  Kate,  Mr.  Mat  and  Captain  Ellingham,  walked 
out  into  the  garden  by  the  same  window  through  which  Margaret  and 
Frederick  Falconer  had  passed.  The  latter  had,  however,  gone  into  the 
conservatory,  which  occupied  the  space  of  some  forty  feet  between  the 
house  and  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  cloister,  to  which  Lady  Famleigh 
had  alluded. 

The  flower-garden  in  question  was  worth  a  visit ;  and  none  the  less 
so  that  the  place  was  well  known  to  all  the  partie  carrU  who  now 
entered  it,  except  Captain  Ellingham.  It  is  indeed-  as  lovely  a  spot  as 
the  imagination  can  well  conceive.  Completely  shut  in  on  the  Silverton 
side  by  the  lofty  jutting  limestone  cliff,  close  rotmd  the  base  of  which 
the  water  ran  in  a  deeper  and  swifter  stream  than  in  any  other  part 
of  its  course,  it  was  enclosed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  front  of  the 
house  by  the  river,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  was  fringed  with  a 
luxuriant  plantation  of  rhododendrons,  all  the  way,  from  the  private 
bridge  leading  to  the  village,  to  the  spot  where  it  disappeared  round  the 
clift  Over  the  top  of  this  flourishing  plantation  the  spire  of  Weston 
Church  was  visible,  and  behind  it  the  higher  and  more  distant  parts  of 
the  broken  open  ground,  with  its  patches  of  broom,  which  intervened 
between  the  valley  of  the  Sill  and  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Chase, 
and  behind  them  again  an  horizon  formed  by  the  lofty  summit  of 
Lindisfam  brow. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  river,  the  flower-garden  was  shut  in  by  the 
house,  by  the  conservatory,  one  end  of  which  abutted  on  it,  and  by  the 
old  fragment  of  cloister,  consisting  of  three  arches,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  back  wall  of  the  cloister,  which  had,  however,  been 
restored  and  completed  by  masonry  of  recent  construction,  and  on 
which  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory  rested.  The  three  isolated 
arches  of  cmmbling  grey  stone,  standing  thus  on  the  exquisitely  kept 
sward  of  the  lawn,  and  serving  as  a  support  for  a  variety  of  flowering 
creepers,  were  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  garden.  They  stood  at  right 
angles,  as  will  be  understood,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
above  account  of  the  locality  intelligible,  to  that  fece  of  the  cliff",  which 
shut  in  the  garden ;  and  which,  itself  richly  clothed  with  a  wilder  and 
more  exuberant  growth  of  coarser  creeping  plants,  was  so  beautiful  an 
object  &s  to  make  it  questionable  whether  man's  handiwork  or  nature's 
had  contributed  most  to  the  omament  of  the  little  paradise  encircled  by 
them  both.    The  remaining  side  of  the  enclosed  space — ^that  looking 
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towards  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sill  and  the  pasture  ground  on  its  banks, 
which  was  once  the  home  farm  of  the  monastery,  and  now  the  park 
attached  to  the  modem  residence — ^was  only  partially  shut  in  by  planta- 
tions, of  horse-chestnut  and  birch  chiefly,  so  as  to  leave  peeps  of  the 
distant  view  in  this  direction. 

"  I  do  think  Mr.  Mat  is  right,"  said  Kate,  as  they  all  four  stood  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  three  old  arches,  which  were  probably  indebted 
for  their  preservation,  so  many  years  after  the  destruction  of  their  fellows, 
to  the  support  and  protection  derived  from  the  cliff  against  which  the 
last  of  them  rested.  "I  do  think  this  is  the  prettiest  spot  altogether  that 
I  ever  saw." 

"It  really  is  a  most  perfect  thing  in  its  way,"  said  Captain 
Ellingham,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  though  nobody  but  Lady  Famleigh  had 
observed  it,  had  beeij  in  not  the  best  of  all  possible  humours  since  they 
had  arrived  at  the  Friary ;  for  instead  of  attending  to  the  Doctor's 
exordium  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  been  watching  Margaret — 
that  "  most  beautiful  creatiure  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life" — and  all  her 
ways  and  works,  and  he  did  not  like  what  he  had  seen.  He  was  not 
pleased  with  the  incident  arising  from  the  tardiness  of  their  arrival.  Not 
that  he  in  the  least  blamed  Margaret  for  the  delay  of  the  half-hour  em- 
ployed in  the  trying-on  of  three  dresses,  for  he  agreed  with  Falconer 
in  thinking,  though  he  had  not  said  it,  that  the  result  produced  was 
well  worth  the  time  employed  to  realize  it  But  he  had  not  been 
pleased  with  her  allowing  the  blame  to  be  cast  on  her  sister,  and  still 
less  with  a  certain  expression  of  face  which  he  had  noted  when  Mr. 
Mat  had  so  brutally  betrayed  her  secret  Then  again,  though  he  had 
much  admired  the  exquisite  little  hand,  so  skilfully  laid  out  (literally) 
for  admiration  on  the  Doctor's  topographical  plan,  he  had  most  ungrate- 
fully felt  annoyed  at  her  for  the  manner  of  the  exhibition  of  it  And  it 
cannot  perhaps  be  said  that  he  was  altogether  unreasonable  in  with- 
holding his  entire  approbation  in  either  case.  But  he  was  far  more 
displeased  at  certain  other  things  that  had  fallen  within  the  scope  of  his 
observation,  with  which  he  really  had  no  right  to  find  fault  He  had 
noted  all  the  little  by-play  and  whispering  with  Falconer,  and  had 
judged  it  from  a  stand  point  of  moral  criticism,  which  his  judgment 
would  hardly  have  placed  itself  on,  if  he  had  been  himself  the  culprit  in 
Falconer's  place.  He  had  marked  also  her  escape  out  of  the  window, 
followed  by  him ;  and  it  sufficed  to  bring  his  indignation  and  his  ill- 
humour  to  its  climax.  And  although  the  sins  she  had  been  guilty  of 
would  only  have  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that  she  certainly  was 
•one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  on  earth,  if  he  instead  of  another  had  been 
the  accomplice  of  them,  as  it  was,  he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  Lady 
Famleigh  had  not  been  right,  when  she  called-  him  a  goose  in  the 
carriage  as  they  were  retuming  from  the  Chase. 

The  Honourable  Captain   Ellingham,  though  doubtless,  as  Fred 
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Falconer  had  said,  a  very  meritorious  officer,  was,  it  is  very  dear,  a 
quite  exceptionably  unreasonable  man  when  the  question  was  one,  not 
of  haulyards  and  marling-spikes,  but  of  pretty  girls. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   "  NOSEY  STONE." 

Captain  Ellingham's  ill-temper  was  beginning  to  give  way  before  the 
influences  oi  the  charming  scene  around  him,  and  the  thoroughly  good- 
tempered,  joyous,  and  open-hearted  enjoyment  of  it  by  his  companions;, 
and  he  was  gradually  coming  round  more  and  more  to  the  opinion 
that  Lady  Famleigh  had  expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Lindisfam 
lasses,  and  as  to  his  appreciation  of  them,  when  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which,  though  it  suddenly  changed  the  immediate  current  of  all 
his  thoughts,  yet  eventually  operated  to  complete  Captain  EUingham's 
conversion  to  his  old  friend's  opinion. 

The  face  of  Western  rock,  as  the  cliff,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
mentioned,  was  called  by  the  educated  classes — ^though  the  country- 
people  generally  nick-named  it  the  "  Nosey  stone,"  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  stood  out  from  the  hill-side  behind  it — ^the  face  of  Weston  rock 
which  looks  towards  Silverton,  is,  though  very  steep,  not  altogether 
precipitous  The  most  prominent  part  of  it — the  ridge  of  the  nose,  as 
it  were — which  is  washed  at  its  base  by  the  river,  is  for  more  than 
half  of  the  height  from  the  water  a  naked  and  absolutely  precipitous 
rock.  The  uj^er  portion  of  this  side  of  the  cliff  above  this  naked  wall 
of  rock,  is  very  little  less  steep ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  growth  of 
creeping  plant%  which  do  not,  however,  sufficiently  lessen  its  precipi- 
tous character  to  render  it  possible  for  any  human  foot  to  traverse  it 
On  the  other  face  of  the  cliff,  that  which  overhangs  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  Friary  gardens,  the  lower  portion  of  the  height  is 
nearly  as  steep  as  that  which  overhangs  the  river ;  but  it  is  not,  like 
that,  utterly  devoid  o(  inequalities  on  the  surface  andjedges,  which  in 
some  degree  break  the  face  of  it  The  upper  portion  on  this  side  is 
not  so  entirely  precipitous ;  it  is  covered  not  only  with  a  profusion  of 
creeping  plants,  the  long  trailing  branches  of  which  hang  down  over  the 
lower  part,  but  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  with  patches 
and  tufts  of  rank,  coarse  grass  and  herbage.  So  that  it  is  possible  on 
that  side  to  descend  from  the  top  by  the  aid  of  the  partial  foothold, 
and  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  creepers.  Nevertheless,  considering, 
that  any  one  attempting  such  a  feat  has  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  of 
utterly  unclimbable  precipice  beneath  him,  the  edge  of  which  he  is 
approaching  as  he  descends,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  ]Xht  crumbling 
of  a  tuft  of  couch-grass,  or  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  may  accelerate  his 
approach  to  its  edge  in  such  sort  as  to  hurry^him  over  it,  the  descent  of 
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the  Nosey  stone,  even  on  this  its  least  terrible  side^  is  an  undertaking 
in  which  one  would  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  engage. 

The  little  party  standing  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  old  cloister 
arches,  and  consequently  within  a  few  feet  of  that  face  of  the  cliflf  which 
has  been  last  mentioned,  were  speaking,  as  everybody  always  does 
speak  in  such  cases,  of  the  exceeding  knowingness  exhibited  by  the 
monks  in  the  choice  of  their  situations — ^how  sure  they  always  were  to 
select  the  choice  bits  of  all  the  country-side  for  their  homesteads,  and 
how  perfectly  well  they  understood  all  the  points  that  go  toward 
making  any  spot  specially  eligible  for  a  habitation — ^when  suddenly 
they  were  startled  by  a  rustle,  a  rush  among  the  brushwood  on  the  face 
of  die  cliff  above  their  heads,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
substance  with  a  dead  sounding  thud  on  the  turf  of  the  lawn  at  their 
feet  It  was  a  young  lamb ;  and  it  lay  on  its  side,  giving  only  one  or 
two  convulsive  movements  with  its  hind  legs — ^for  the  fall  had  killed  it 

"  Poor  little  thing  I  *'  said  Kate,  running  forward,  and  stooping  over 
it  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  dead ;  "  it  must  have  strayed  from  the  mother 
in  the  field  above.  I  think  it  is  dead  ;  look,  Mr.  Mat,  see  if  the  fall 
has  quite  killed  it" 

"  Killed  it,  sure  enough,"  said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  lambs  don't  fall  as  cats 
do!" 

"  It  is  well  for  it,  poor  little  beast,  that  it  is  killed,"  said  Captain 
EUingham,  "for  of  course  its  bones  must  be  broken." 

Just  then  Margaret  and  Falconer  emerged  from  the  conservatory, 
where  they  also  had  heard  and  been  startled  by  the  noise  of  the  fall. 
They  came  forward  towards  the  spot  where  the  others  were  gathered 
round  the  body  of  the  unlucky  little  animal,  with  an  eagerness  of 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  matter  was,  and  what  had  happened,  which  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  certain  measure  prompted  by 
a  feeling  of  the  desirability  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  party  away 
from  their  own  simultaneous  re-appearance,  after  their  period  of  retire- 
ment 

"  Good  gracious !"  cried  Margaret,  when  the  nature  of  the  accident  had 
been  explained  to  her,  "  what  a  mercy  it  is  the  creatiu*e  did  not  tumble 
on  any  of  our  heads  I  It  might  have  killed  us  on  the  spot ! " 

But  as  Margaret  uttered  the  words,  moralising  the  event  after  her 
own  fashion,  Captain  EUingham  suddenly  cried,  "Hush!"  lifting  his 
finger  as  he  spoke ;  "  Hush !  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  up  there ! 
Yes !  there  it  is  again  ....  A  sob,  as  of  a  child  crying.  Is  there 
any  possibility  that  a  child  should  be  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  1 " 

"  Hardly,"  said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  more  likely  the  voice  you  heard  was 
from  the  top.  Very  likely  some  little  shepherd  or  shepherdess,  who  has 
discovered  the  misfortune  that  has  betided  one  of  the  flocL" 

.**God  grant  the  child,  if  it  be  one,  may  not  come  too  close  to  the 
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edge  of  the  cliff!"  said  Lady  Famleigh.  "It  is  a  dangerous  place. 
And  it  strikes  me  that  unless  the  voice  were  quite  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice,  it  could  not  be  heard  here." 

"  So  I  should  say,  too,"  replied  Ellingham.  "  And  yet  I  can  hear 
it  now,  evidently  the  voice  of  a  child  crying.  Hist !  Do  you  not 
hear  it?" 

"  There  !    Oh  yes  !    To  be  sure  I  do.    It  w  a  child  crying." 

"  Yes  !  I  can  hear  it  too,  now,  very  plainly.  I  think  it  must  have 
come  nearer,"  said  Lady  Famleigh. 

"  What  can  we  do  to  find  out  where  it  is  1"  cried  Kate,  turning  to 
Captain  Ellingham,  who  was  still  bending  his  ear  to  catch  the  sounds, 
that  were  at  one  moment  more,  and  at  another  less  distinctTy  audible. 

"  Do  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Sillshire  always  go  into  committee 
instantly  on  the  spot  every  time  a  little  gamin  cries,  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon?"  said  Margaret,  tittering. 

"Yes,  they  duf*  cried  Mr.  Mat,  turning  on  her  fiercely,  and 
speaking  in  his  broadest  Doric ;  "  Yes,  they  du.  Miss  Margy,  when 
'tis  at  the  voot  of  the  Nosey  stoan  they  hear  it !  Why,  the  poor  child 
may  be  zearching  for  the  lamb  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  come  to  vail 
over  in  the  zame  manner,  he  might ! " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Captain  Ellingham,  who  had  been  attentively 
listening,  "  that  the  voice  must  be  on  the  face  of  the  cliff ;  I  do  not 
think  we  could  hear  it,  as  we  do,  if  if  was  from  anybody  on  the  top. 
The  sound  would  be  too  much  impeded  by  the  intervening  mass  of  the 
hill,  which  prevents  a  person  on  the  top  from  being  visible." 

And  as  he  spoke.  Captain  Ellingham  drew  back  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  be  able  to  scan  the 
whole  surface  of  it  with  his  eye.  If  the  cliff  had  been  naked,  it  would 
have  been  of  course  easy  to  do  this  in  an  instant  But  the  overgrowth 
of  creepers,  and  brambles,  and  brushwood  was  in  some  parts  quite 
abundant  enough  to  hide  a  child  or  even  a  man  among  it.  But  after 
carefully  and  earnestly  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two,  Captain  Ellingham 
cried  out : 

"  Yes !  Yes !     I  think  I  see  him,  or  her,  whichever  it  is  !" 

"  Where,  where  ?"  cried  Kate,  running  out  from  under  the  cliff  to 
the  place  where  Ellingham  was  standing,  still  intently  examining  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

"  There ;  a  couple  of  fathom  or  so  above  the  line  where  the  v^jeta- 
tion  ends  and  the  naked  rock  begins.  Do  you  see  a  large  patdi  of 
yellow  flowers  1  Lift  your  eyes  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  spot 
where  the  conservatory  joins  the  old  arches  of  the  cloister,  till  you 
come  to  a  noticeable  clump  of  yellow  flowers " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes !"  cried  Kate,  doing  as  she  was  bid  \  "  I  have  them!" 

«  Well!  just  above,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  that  clump  of  flowers, 
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I  saw  the  bushes  move,  and  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  dress !" 

"  But,  good  Heaven !"  cried  Kate,  turning  pale,  "  if  there  is  a  child, 
or  even  a  man,  there,  how  are  they  to  get  away  1  They  must  be  in 
fearful  danger ! " 

"  It  is  a  child's  voice.  .  .  .  and  I  think  a  girl's,"  said  EUingham. 

"  Good  Heaven !  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  asked  Lady  Famleigh,  looking 
in  a  scared  manner  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  gentlemen ; — 
the  two ;  for  though  there  were  three  present  on  the  lawn  since  Falconer 
had  come  out  of  the  conservatory  with  Margaret,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
confine  her  appeal  to  Mr.  Mat  and  Captain  Ellingham. 

"  'Tis  a  bad  place  to  get  tu,"  said  Mr.  Mat  "  She,  ev  it  is  a  girl, 
might  get  tu  the  top  the  zame  way  she  got  down  ;  though  perhaps  she 
might  vind  it  difficult  to  du  so.  But  the  worst  is,  that  mayhap  she 
don't  know — pretty  zure  indeed  she  don't  know — that  the  naked  rock 
is  ten  or  a  dozen  veet  below  her.  And  ev  she  goes  on  pushing  and 
moving  among  the  bushes  she  may  vail  any  minute.  Ev  she  would 
remain  quite  still  till  we  could  get  to  her  with  ladders  and  tackle,  we 
might  take  her  off  the  cliff  safe  enough." 

"But  how  could  she  ever  have  got  there,  Mr.  Mat  1"  asked  Kate, 
in  much  distress ;  "do  you  think  she  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  1" 

"  No !  Depend  upon  it  she  clambered  down  after  the  lamb,  that 
we  saw  vail.  It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  down  by  help  of  the 
bushes,  and  climb  up  again,  ev  you  know  what  you  are  about,  and  what 
sort  of  place  it  is.  I've  been  all  over  the  vace  of  the  cliff  after  birds- 
nests  and  blackberries,  when  I  was  a  boy,  time  and  again.  She  is 
uncommonly  near  the  top  of  the  naked  rock  though  !  And  if  she  comes 
down  any  lower,  God  help  her !  " 

"Shall  I  try  to  hail  her?  We  could  make  her  hear  well  enough; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  we  may  not  frighten  her." 

"  Had  you  not  better  send  a  servant  to  the  village,  and  tell  the 
people  to  go  and  look  after  the  child?"  said  Margaret 

"  Tell  ye  what,"  said  Mr.  Mat,  "  better  let  me  try  to  speak  to  her. 
She'll  imderstand  our  Zillshire  speach  better.  I  should  be  less  likely 
to  frighten  her  than  you.  If  we  can  only  make  her  keep  herself 
quite  quiet  till  we  can  come  tu  her,-it  will  be  all  right  enough." 

"  There !  there !  now  I  see  her  plain  enough,"  cried  Captain 
Ellingham ;  "  it  is  a  little  girl  sure  enough !  I  see  her  red  dress." 

"  If  she  don't  bide  still,  it  is-all  up  with  her !  She  moved  a  couple  of 
voot  nearer  the  top  of  the  bare  rock  then ! " 

"Good  Heaven!"  cried  Lady  Famleigh;  "call  to  her,  Mr.  Mat! 
call  to  her,  at  all  hazards !  tell  her  not  to  move  hand  or  foot  for 
her  life !  I  see  the  poor  little  thing  plain  enough ;  Do  you  not  see, 
Kate  .  .  .  . " 
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And  she  turned,  as  she  spoke,  to  where  Kate  had  been  standing  oii 
the  lawn ;  but  Kate  was  no  longer  there.  They  had  all  been  looking 
up  eagerly  to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  neither  EUingham  nor  Mr.  Mat 
had  seen  her  go. 

"Kate  is  gone  into  the  house," said  Margaret;  "she  ran  off 
without  saying  a  word.     No  doubt  she  has  gone  to  tell  the  servants." 

Mr.  Mat,  putting  his  hands  to  his.  mouth  so  as  to  make  them  serve, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  purpose  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  hallooed  to  the 
child,  whom  they  could  all  now  see  perfectly  well,  to  remain  quite  still ; 
to  take  the  best  hold  she  could  on  the  biggest  bushes  near  her,  and 
hold  on  without  attempting  to  budge  till  help  could  reach  her. 

But  while  he  was  calling  to  her — whether  or  not  it  may  have  been 
that  she  was  starded  by  the  voice  from  underneath  her — she  made 
another  movement,  which  brought  her  two  or  three  feet  nearer  to  the 
limit  of  the  bushes,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the  bare  rock, — 
and  certain  destruction. 

Lady  Famleigh  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  uttered  a 
shuddering  cry. 

"  By  Heaven !  she  will  be  killed  before  our  eyes  1 "  cried  Mr.  Mat 
**  You  run,  Falconer  !  run  for  your  Ufe  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  by  the 
path  on  the  other  side — ^you  know,  the  path  from  Weston  watermeads 
up  to  Shapton  farm  ; — and  get  down  to  the  child  by  the  bushes.  You'll 
be  faster  than  me ;  and  1*11  be  trying  to  get  at  her  from  below.  Run 
for  dear  Ufe,  lad!" 

But  as  he  spoke,  and  while  Lady  Famleigh  was  wringing  her  hands 
in  distress,  Miss  Margaret  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  she 
suddenly  threw  herself  backwards  into  Frederick  Falconer's  anns,  and 
went  off  incontinently  into  violent  hysterics. 

"It  is  impossible  that  I  can  leave  Miss  Lindisfam  in  this  state," 
replied  he,  to  Mr.  Mat's  appeal ;  "  impossible,  or  I  would  go  at  once." 

"  Oh  !  don't  leave  me  1  for  pity's  sake  don't  leave  me  ! "  shrieked  the 
young  lady,  opening  her  fine  eyes  for  a  moment — ^just  long  enough  to 
shoot  up  into  the  face  which  was  hanging  over  her,  a  glance  which  was 
not  altogether  hysterical  in  its  expression — ^according,  at  least,  to  the 
strictly  medical  view  of  such  matters. 

"Put  the  lass  down  with  her  back  on  the  turf!"  said  Mr.  Mat 
in  extreme  disgust ;  "  put  the  lass  down  1  what  hurt  can  she  take  I 
And  see  if  you  can  help  to  save  this  poor  child's  life ! " 

"  Oh !  don't   leave  me !  don't  leave  me ! "  sobbed  Miss  Margaret 

"  Not  for  all  the  world,"  replied  Freddy,  in  an  intensely  expressive 
whisper,  with  eye  expression  to  match.  "It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  leave  her,"  he  said  aloud,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mat ;  "  don't  you 
see  that  it  isl" 

Captain  Ellingham  had  in  the  meantime  contrived  to  clamber  to 
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the  top  of  the  half-ruinous  arches,  and  was  seeing  whether  it  was 
possible  for  active  limbs  and  a  sure  eye  to  scale  the  face  of  the 
cliff  by  that  help. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  cried  Mr.  Mat, "  I  tell  you  it'is  impossible  ! 
Wait  while  I  run  into  the  house  to  see  what  ladders  they  have." 

"And  ropes,"  returned  Ellingham.  "Above  all,  a  good  coil  of 
rope." 

"  Where's  Katel"  cried  Mr.  Mat,  as  he  .turned  to  run  into  the  house. 

"  I  did  not  see  her  leave  the  lawn ;  I  suppose  she  went  into  the 
house,"  returned  Lady  Famleigh.  "No  doubt  she  went  to  get 
assistance.  Since  that  gentleman  does  not  choose  to  risk  his  precious 
limbs  to  save  a  poor  girl's  life,"  continued  she,  looking  with  a  curling  lip 
to  the  spot  where  Falconer  was  hanging  over  the  reclining  form  of  Miss 
Margaret, "  you  had  better  get  some  one  of  the  servants  to  hasten  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  and  try  to  get  down  to  her.  Ellingham  will  be  the  man 
to  climb  it  from  below,  if  any  human  being  can." 

"  Do  you  continue  to  encourage  her  to  hold  on  for  life,  but  to  make 
no  attempt  to  move.  Lady  Famleigh ;  I  will  run  and  see  what  tackle 
can  be  got     You  can  make  her  hear  you." 

And,  so  saying,  he  and  Mr.  Mat  hurried  off  together  into  the  house. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  the  others  of  the  party  had  run  out  from  the 
house  and  were  assembled  on  the  lawn.  As  soon  as  ever  Mr.  Merriton 
understood  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  desirability  that  some  one 
should  if  possible  get  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  attempt  to  descend 
thence  to  where  the  child  was,  he  started  off  to  make  his  way  to  the 
place. 

"  Take  the  gardener  with  you,  Arthur,  to  show  you  the  path  up  the 
cliff,  and  the  spot  at  the  top  from  which  you  must  try  the  descent,"  said 
little  Miss  Merriton,  with  quiet  presence  of  mind.  "  And  make  him  run 
his  best.     You  can  run  well,  Arthur." 

And  then,  quietly  stepping  into  the  house,  she  called  all  the  men- 
servants  and  maids,  and  set  them  to  work  to  drag  out  feather-beds  and 
mattresses,  and  spread  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 

"  In  case  the  poor  little  thing  should  fall,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
saving  her,"  she  said  to  Lady  Famleigh.  "  I  fear  she  would  not  fall 
sufficiently  clear  of  the  rocks  to  escape  fatal  injury ;  but  it  is  a  chance 
the  more  in  her  favour." 

While  this  was  being  done.  Captain  Ellingham  and  Mr.  Mat  were 
busily  engaged  in  splicing  together  two  long  ladders,  which  had  been 
brought  out  on  to  the  lawn."- 

"  Can  you  judge  the  height  with  your  eye,  Captain  1"  said  Mr.  Mat ; 
"do  you  think  we  have  length  of  ladder  enough]" 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  don't  know.  We  must  try  it.  If  I  can 
only  get  to  the  lowest  bushes,  1*11  answer  for  the  rest." 
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"  How  can  you  possibly  take  the  child  off  the  cliff,  when  it  will  be  as 
much  as  ever  you  can  do  to  hold  your  own  footing  on  it  I"  urged  Mr. 
Mat 

*'  Only  let  me  get  at  her ;  and  Til  answer  for  the  rest  I'll  manage  it, 
either  upwards  or  back  by  the  ladders.  Now  for  it,  let's  try  the 
length!" 

They  raised  the  two  ladders,  tied  together,  with  some  difficulty,  only  to 
find  that  they  were  some  teiw  or  twelve  feet  too  short  for  the  purpose. 
The  lowest  of  the  bushes  grew  at  least  that  distance  above  the  topmost 
rung  of  the  ladder ;  and  the  child  was  now  about  half  as  much,  or  per- 
haps rather  more  than  half  as  much,  as  high  again  above  the  commence- 
ment of  the  growth  of  plants. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Ellingham ;  "  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  it  We  must  get  the  ladders  up  and  stand  them  on  the  top  of  the 
old  cloister  wall  1 " 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Mat ;  "  I  doubt  our  raising  the  ladder  there ; 
and  if  you  do  succeed  in  getting  it  on  end,  it  will  be  no  joke  attempting 
to  go  up  it" 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it,  only  let  us  get  the  ladders  up  !  I'll  go  up  them 
safe  enough  !     I'm  good  at  a  balance,"  returned  Ellingham. 

"  Well,  we  can  but  try,"  said  Mr.  Mat  So,  aided  by  the  servants, 
the  two  gentlemen  essayed,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  ladders  against  the  cliff  from  the  top  of  the 
crumbling  old  wall.  Mr.  Mat  placed  himself  on  the  arch  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  in  order  to  hold  and  steady  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
and  strength.  But  the  task  of  ascending  the  two  ladders,  hastily  lashed 
together,  raised  against  an  uneven  surface  of  bare  rock,  and  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  rotten  and  crumbling  old  wall,  was  not  an  agreeable  one ; 
and  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  party  assembled  on  the  lawn  looked 
on  with  breathless  anxiety  while  Ellingham  was  about  to  attempt  it 

All  o|them  were  there,  with  the  exception  of  Frederick  Falconer  and 
Miss  ^&rgaret  For  after  Fred  had  declared,  in  reply  to  the  appeal 
made  to  him  for  assistance,  that  he  could  not  leave  Margaret,  and  had 
pledged  himself  to  that  young  lady  herself  not  to  **  desert  her,"  finding 
it  unpleasant  under  the  circumstances  to  remain  under  the  observation 
of  the  people  congregated  on  the  lawn,  specially  of  Lady  Famleigh  and 
Mr.  Mat,  he  had  half  carried  half  led  the  drooping  and  still  hysterical 
girl  into  the  drawing-room,  and  was  there  administering  such  bodily  and 
mental  consolation  and  comfort  as  her  case  required. 

Ellingham  was  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  adjusting  a  coil 
of  rope  around  his  shoulders  and  neck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  his  freedom  of  action,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  on  his  perilous  enterprise,  when  the  attention  of  those  on  the 
lawn  was  drawn  to  a  movement  among  the  bushes  and  brambles  at  the 
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top  of  the  cliff,  just  above  the  spot  where  the  child  was  still  clinging  for 
dear  life  to  the  shrubs  and  crumbling  soil,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
commencement  of  the  wholly  naked  part  of  the  cliff.  In  the  next 
minute  it  was  evident  to  all  of  them  that  it  was  Kate  Lindisfarn,  who 
was  about  to  attempt  descending  the  clifif  to  the  child  by  the  same  path 
by  which  the  latter  had  reached  her  present  position  of  danger ;  who  laas 
attempting  it  rather ;  for  without  any  hesitation  or  pause  she  began  des- 
cending among  the  bushes. 

Yes  1  it  was  Kate  sure  enough  !  Her  light  blue  silk  dress  was  dis- 
tinguishable enough,  and  was  unmistakable. 

"No,  no  I  Back,  go  back!"  screamed  Lady  Farnleigh  with  the 
utmost  power  of  her  voice,  and  striving  to  enforce  her  words  by  waving 
signals  with  her  hands.  But  Kate  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  if 
she  heard  or  observed  it. 

"  Oh  God  1  she  will  be  killed,  she  will  be  killed  I"  screamed  Lady 
Farnleigh,  in  an  agony  of  distress. 

"Let  her  try  it,  God  bless  her!"  cried  Mr.  Mat,  from  the  cloister 
wall,  with  much  emotion;  "Kate  has  a  sure  foot  and  a  steady  eye. 
She  is  Sillshire,  Kate  is  ! " 

"Wait  till  I  can  join  you,  Miss  Lindisfarn!  Wait  a  moment!" 
shouted  Captain  Ellingham,  as  loud  as  he  could.  "  Tell  her,"  he  added 
to  those  below,  "  for  God's  sake  to  wait  a  minute  till  I  can  get  to  her ! " 
and  he  hastened  up  the  ladder. 

Kate,  however,  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  any 
of  the  entreaties  or  warnings  or  advice  screamed  out  to  her,  but  con- 
tinued her  way  down  the  cUfT  in  a  direct  line  to  the  spot  where  the 
little  girl  was  clinging. 

It  thus  became  a  sort  of  race  which  would  reach  the  child  first ;  and 
as  Ellingham  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  Kate  descending  the  cliff, 
neared  one  another,  they  came  within  easy  speaking  distance  of  each 
other  and  of  the  object  of  their  exertions. 

The  last  step  from  the  ladder  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one  to  make — ^was  indeed  more  of  the  nature  of  a  jump 
from  the  ladder  into  a  bush,  with  the  necessity  of  instantly  on  reaching 
it  taking  means  with  both  hands  and  feet  for  retaining  a  position  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  None  but  a  man  of  tried  nerve,  and  sure  of 
himself  and  of  the  perfection  of  the  service  he  might  expect  at 
need  from  aU  his  limbs,  would  have  dreamed  of  attempting  it  By 
none  whatsoever  could  it  be  done  without  extreme  danger.  Kate  had 
reached  the  spot  where  the  child  was,  and  had  already  clutched  her 
arm  with  one  hand  while  she  held  on  to  a  bush  above  her  with  the 
other,  before  Ellingham  had  made  this  desperate  jump  ;  and  she  called 
to  him  not  to  attempt  it. 

<' Don't  risk  it,  Captain  Ellingham,  there   is  no  need!    I  can  get 
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back  with  her  to  the  top  very  well.  It  is  all  easy,  after  this  first  bit  .is 
passed.  Go  down  the  ladder,  for  Heaven's  sake !  and  send  somebody 
round  to  meet  me  at  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"No,  no  !  I  can  jump  it!  I  can't  let  you  risk  clambering  to  the  top 
without  help.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  your  own  way,  and  quite 
another  to  drag  another  person  with  you.     Here  goes  I  ....  " 

"  Oh,  don't  do  it !  "  shrieked  Kate,  hiding  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
But  in  the  next  instant  the  spring  had  been  made,  and  he  was  standing 
clinging  to  the  bushes  in  comparative  safety  by  her  side.  A  shout  from 
those  on  the  lawn  below,  and  a  special  hurrah  from  Mr.  Mat,  showed  the 
interest  with  which  Ellingham's  progress  had  been  watched.  His 
success,  moreover,  besides  securing  his  own  safety,  was  a  tolerably 
sufficient  guarantee  for  that  of  Kate,  and  the  child  whose  danger  had 
caused  so  much  trouble  and  distress.  For  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
the  man  who  had  accomplished  the  feat  of  activity  that  they  had  just 
witnessed,  would  not  fail  in  the  far  easier  task  of  assisting  his  two  charges 
to  the  summit  in  safety. 

And  then,  with  very  few  words  between  them,  save  such  as  were 
needed  for  directing  them  to  place  a  foot  here,  and  grasp  a  twig  there, 
and  one  or  two  little  attempts  on  Kate's  part  at  protesting  against 
Ellingham's  determination  to  place  himself,  as  they  struggled  upwards, 
between  them  and  the  precipice,  so  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
repairing  the  mishap  of  a  slip  of  the  foot,  or  the  failure  of  a  hand- 
grasp,  the  three  of  them  reached  the  top  in  safety. 

Then,  indeed,  there  were  words  to  be  said.  There  was  the  fright- 
ened child  to  be  interrogated  in  the  first  place.  It  appeared  that  the 
case  was  exactly  as  Mr.  Mat  had  guessed  it  The  pet  lamb  had 
straggled  over  the  brow,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  the  steep 
among  the  herbage;  and  the  child  had  wandered  after  it,  almost 
equally  unconscious  of  the  danger  she  was  approaching,  till  the  increas- 
ing steepness  of  the  slope,  and  the  crumbling  of  the  soil  under  her 
feet,  and  the  impossibility  of  retracing  her  steps,  revealed  it  to  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  reached  the  top,  Mr.  Merriton,  breath- 
less, and  the  gardener  came  up.  The  former  threw  himself  down  on 
the  ground  as  soon  as  he  saw  them — it  was  very  evident  that  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  reach  the  spot  in  time. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lindisfam !  What  a  relief  it  is  to  see  you  in  safety ! 
Captain  Ellingham,  I  congratulate  you,  but  I  cannot  help  envying  you 
your  good  fortune !"  he  panted  out 

And  then  they  returned  at  their  leisure  to  the  Friary,  taking  the 
little  girl  with  them  as  their  prize  and  proof  of  their  prowess. 

And  Kate  admitted,  in  going  down  the  steep  path  on  the  Siiverton 
side  of  the  cliff  to  the  watermeadows,  that  an  arm  would  be  acceptable 
to  her ;  and  the  path  was  difficult  enough  to  make  her  sensible  that 
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she  had  a  very  firm  one  supporting  her,  as  they  returned  to  the  friends 
who  were  so  anxiously  awaiting  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  detail  how  during  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  the  adventure  of  the  Cliff  pushed  the  projected  antiquarian 
investigations  aside,  somewhat  to  the  disgust  of  the  two  seniors  of  the 
party — ^how  Kate  and  Captain  EUingham  were  (to  speak  in  Twelfth- 
night  phraseology)  King  and  Queen  of  the  evening— or  how  Margaret 
and  Fred  Falconer  discreetly  kept  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background^  sufficiently  consoled  for  that  position  by  the  fact  of 
•occupying  it  together. 

It  will  be  enough  to  state,  that  though  Mr.  Frederick  was  exceedingly 
weil-pleased  to  have  made  such  progress,  and  so  coupled  himself  with  the 
Lindisfam  co-heiress  as  to  make  him  feel  tolerably  sure  in  his  enter- 
,prise,  and  though  he  was  genuinely  and  honestly  much  attracted  by 
:the  beauty  which,  during  the  little  comedy  of  the  afternoon,  Margaret 
•had  submitted  to  his  attention  under  a  variety  of  interesting  circum- 
:stances  and  combinations, — ^nevertheless  he  was  very  sensible  of  the 
cost  at  which  he  had  bought  this  success  as  regarded  the  heiress ;  and 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  for  having  been  the  cause  of  his  making 
;but  a  sorry  figure  before  the  rest  of  the  assembled  party. 

Might  not  he  also,  just  as  easily  as  Merriton,  have  run  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  played  a  creditable  part,  without  troubling  himselTwith  the 
•danger  of  descending  it  ? 

As  for  Captain  EUingham,  it  may  be  said  that,  before  leaving  the 
Friary,  he  had  become  entirely  convinced  that  he  was,  or  rather  had 
been,  the  goose  which  Lady  Famleigh  had  called  him,  and  was  very 
earnestly  purposed  to  be  so  no  more. 

Kate  for  her  part  was  somewhat  silent  and  thoughtful  as  she  returned 
in  the  carriage  to  the  Chase ;  and  part  of  her  thoughts  were  that  her 
godmamma  had  been  well  within  the  mark  when  she  had  characterised 
the  Silverton  arbiter  elegantiafum  in  a  word  of  four  letters.  She  began 
to  fesir  indeed  that  it  would  need  six ;  and  one  of  them  a  double-u-  to 
»do  it  rightly. 


END  OF  PART  V. 
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A  JOURNAL  KEPT  IN  EGYPT  IN  1835  &  1856. 

BV   NASSAU  W.    SENIOR. 

December  14M. — ^Achmed  Pasha  was  to  have  called  on  us  at  twelve 
this  morning,  but  he  mistook  our  residence,  and  did  not  arrive  till  one. 
In  the  meantime  the  Commissioners  had  dispersed.  Luckily  Mougel 
Bey  and  I  saw  him  coming,  and  received  him.  M.  de  Lesseps  joined 
us  soon  after. 

Our  conversation  turned  principally  on  his  grandfather,  Mehemet 
Ali. 

*'  As  a  man  of  creative  and  administrative  genius,"  said  Lesseps,  *^  I 
put  him  very  high  indeed.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  put  him  hi^er 
than  Napoleon  himself,  if  we  take  into  account  their  comparative 
advantages.  Napoleon  belonged  to  the  most  highly  civilized  nation 
on  the  Continent,  and  received  the  best  education  which  that  nation 
could  give.  The  storms  of  the  Revolution  had  thrown  to  the  surface 
the  men  most  eminent  for  talents  and  for  knowledge,  and  thus  gave  him 
the  best  assistanta  He  organized  France,  improved  its  laws,  restored  its 
finances,  and  created  the  centralized  system  of  administration,  which, 
partly  for  good,  and  partly  for  evil,  still  subsists.  But  he  had  excellent 
materials,  the  civilization  of  ten  centuries,  to  work  <m^  and  excellent  in- 
struments to  work  with.  Mehemet  Ali  had  to  create  everything ;  he  had 
almost  to  create  himself. 

"  Few  men  have  passed  a  youth  of  greater  hardship.  Even  after  he 
had  obtained  some  influence  by  his  services  in  Egypt,  and  used  to  dine 
with  my  father,  who  early  detected  his  talents,  often,  instead  of  going 
home  at  night,  he  slept  near  the  door.  One  day,  as  he  told  me,  a  silver 
dish  was  stolen.  He  thought  that  the  suspicion  had  fallen  on  himself^ 
as  the  poorest  guest,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  house.  He  never  could  write,  and  did 
not  learn  to  read  till  he  was  forty-seven,  and  then  imperfectly.  I 
remember  his  puzzling  over  a  despatch,  and  when  I  remarked  on  the 
difficulty  of  reading  Turkish,  he  answered,  *  My  difficulty  is,  not  to  read 
Turkish,  but  to  read  anything.  You  will  see  how  quickly  my  secretary 
will  tead  it:'  and  yet  this  man,  ignorant  and  uneducated,  valued  as 
highly  as  any  European  the  knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess. 

"  He  sent  his  own  younger  children  and  his  grandchildren,  Ibrahim 
Pasha's  sons,  to  be  educated  in  France.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
Christians,  and  sent  many  hundreds  of  young  men,  one  of  whom  was 
Hekekyan  Bey,  to  be  brought  up  in  Europe ;  he  established  schools  in 
all  the  towns  and  large  villages,  places  in  which,  at  that  time,  not  an 
Egyptian  could  read,  and  in  which  knowledge  was  so  unpopular  that 
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mothers*  blinded  their  children  to  keep  them  from  school.  He  gave  the 
land  for  building  a  Protestant  church  in  Cairo ;  he  invited  the  Lazarists 
to  Egypt  to  diffuse  education,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  be  patterns 
of  Christian  Charity.  Napoleon  always  boasted  that  he  went  with  his 
4Lge.     Mehemet  Ali  went  far  and  far  before  it. 

"The  great  misfortune  of  his  reign  was,  that  the  support  which  he 
received  from  France  drew  on  him  the  dislike  of  England.  England 
wished  to  support  the  reign  of  the  Mamelooks,  the  most  stupid  tyranny 
that  ever  laid  waste  a  country.  When,  in  opposition  to  England, 
Mehemet  Ali  became  Pasha,  the  canals,  on  which  the  existence  of 
Egypt  depends,  were  going  fast  to  ruin.  The  country  was  unsafe,  the 
population  was  diminishing,  all  was  misery  and  ignorance.  He  restored 
the  canals,  he  fertilized  the  country,  he  doubled  its  population,  and  much 
more  than  doubled  its  wealth ;  he  made  it  safe,  he  made  it  powerful ;  and 
if  England,  partly  deceived  by  Russia,  and  partly  in  pursuance  of  her 
old  jealousy  of  France,  and  of  all  the  friends  of  France,  had  not  in- 
terfered, he  would  have  made  it  still  more  powerful.  He  raised  it  from 
being  one  of  the  lowest  to  be  the  first  Mussulman  country  in  the  world, 
the  only  one  in  which  wealth,  knowledge,  and  education  are  advancing. 
How  many  sovereigns  have  there  been  since  the  world  began,  of  whom 
so  much  can  be  said  ?  ** 

Achmed  Pasha  listened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  M.  de  Lesseps* 
eulogium  on  his  grandfather,  particularly  to  the  part  of  it  in  which 
Mehemet  Ali  was  praised  for  his  appreciation  of  knowledge.  His  own 
education  was  one  of  its  results.  He  was  a  distinguished  pupil  in  the 
jBcoI^  Polytechnique  in  Paris.  The  difference  between  his  age  and  that 
of  his  uncle  is  not  above  two  or  three  years.  The  chances  therefore  are 
against  his  reigning  long,  or,  indeed,  reigning  at  all.  But  it  is  an  almost 
unappreciable  blessing  for  a  country  in  which  so  much  is  to  be  done — 
and  there  are  so  few  to  do  it — to  have  in  reserve  an  instructed,  accom- 
plished ruler,  who  has  been  prepared  for  the  throne  by  education  and 
by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  European  world. 

When  we  visited  Achmed  Pasha,  he  was  the  principal  talker.  When 
he  visited  usy  he  said  little,  and  left  the  burthen  of  the  conversation  to 
M.  de  Lesseps.  "This,"  said  Lesseps,  "was  according  to  the  rules  of 
oriental  politeness.  The  person  visited  ought  to  provide  everything,  talk, 
as  well  as  pipes  and  coffee."  I  observed  that  both  he  and  the  Viceroy  were 
first  helped  in  their  own  houses.  "This  too,"  said  Lesseps,  "is  according 
to  rule.  The  master  of  the  house  eats  first  from  every  dish,  and  drinks 
first,  if  a  cup  goes  round.  It  is  an  ancient  precaution  against  poison, 
and  is  extended,  merely  from  imitation,  to  things  as  to  which  it  is  not  a 
precaution,  such  as  coffee  served  in  separate  cups,  and  pipes." 

After  the  prince  left  us,  I  called  on  Hekekyan  Bey.  He  belongs  to 
an  Armenian  family  which  had  great  influence  under  Mehemet  KiSu 

Vol.  I.  GG 
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One  oC  his  brothexsriDrlaw,  Kosrew  Bej,  was  first  dragoman  to  the 
Viceroy]  his  other  brother-ixirlaw,  Artim  Bty^  was  Prime  Minister;  he 
himself  was  director  of  the  j&»&  des  Arts  et  Metiert.  Abbas  Pasha,  idK> 
hated  all  his  grandfadier's  fiiends,  dLsmisned  them,  and  they  are  still  out 
of  office.  He  spent  many  years  in  England^  and  speaks  English 
perfectly. 

We  talked  of  the  antiqui^  of  the  Egyptian  mcmuments. 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  he  said,  "  that  there  are  moral  proofe  of  very 
remote  civilization  as  striking  as  the  physical  ones.  Look  at  an  English 
peasant^  or  even  an  English  shopkeeper,  addtesaed  by  a  peer.  The 
•FAglUhman  knows  that  the  man  who  is  talking  to  him  is  his  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  that  he  dare  not  strike  him»  dare  not  insult  him^ 
and,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  cannot  eveninjufe  him.  Yet 
he  is  timid,  embarrassed,  and  servile.  Compare  him  with  an  Egyptian 
in  the  presence  of  a  Turk.  The  Egyptian  feels  that  the  man  before 
him  is  his  master;  that  he  can  oppress  him,  phmderhim,  bastinado  him, 
and  ruin  him  with  impunity ;  yet  he  preserves  towards  this  insoknt 
tyrant  the  dignity  of  an  equal,  almost  of  a  superior.  There  is  noduog 
degraded  in  his  submission,  nothing  abject  even  in  his  fear.  To  what 
can  this  self-respect  in  misery,  this  grandeur  in  hnmiliatioii,  be  owing, 
except  to  a  civilization  which  has  endiured  for  hundreds  of  genera- 
tionsl" 

^According  to  that  reasoning,"  I  said,  '^the  civilization  of  the 
modem  Egyptians  pught  to  be  greater  than  that  of  those  who  boiit 
Thebes,  for  it  is  much  older," 

'*  Of  course  it  is  older,"  he  answered,  "  but  in  what  proportion,  who 
can  tell  %  The  Great  Hall  at  Camac  may  have  been  built  about  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Who  can  say  what  porticm  that  period  is  of 
Egyptian  civilization?  Who  can  affirm  that  £gypt  had  not  been  a 
civilized  monarchy  six  thousand  years  before)  The  Pyramids  are 
supposed  to  be  at  least  two  thousand  years  older  thian  Camac :  but 
those  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid  had  wealth,  knowledge,  power  of 
construction,  and,  above  all,  boldness  in  designing  and  perseverance  in 
executing,  which  do  not  belong  to  a  young  society.  I  bdieve  Egypt  ^ 
have  been  the  cradle  of  civilization." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  I  answered,  "  that  we  owe  to  Egypt  much  of  oar 
religion,  and  almost  all  the  fine  arts.  In  architecture  indeed,  we  are 
still  immeasurably  her  mferiors ;  but  fireedcxn,  and  the  institutions  whidi 
preserve  freedom,  we  owe  to  our  Teutonic  ancestors." 

**  You  may  owe,"  said  Hekekyan,  "your  fireedom  to  your  Teutonic 
ancestors,  but  you  scarcely  owe  to  them,  what  is  much  more  impivtant^ 
the  habit  of  obedience  to  the  law.  The  recognition  of  a  sup0i<^ 
authority,  cntided  to  fiame  and  to  enforce  general  rules  of  conductf  is 
the  first  step  towards  civilization.  There  is  reason  to  belief  ^^ 
Egypt  was  a  country  governed  by  law  many  thousand  years  hc'^^^ 
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Europe  or  even  Aria  had  emerged  from  savage  anarchy.  It  was  in 
Egypt  that  the  first  law-giver  whose  laws  are  recorded,  Moses,  learned 
Ms  wisdom.  It  was  from  Egypt  that  legislation  flowed  to  Greece,  to 
Etmria,  and  to  Rome.  The  Nile  was  perhaps  the  civilizer  of  the  world. 
It  piodaced  Egypt,  and  in  Egypt  mankind  seem  first  to  have  begun  to 
mprove^  What  were  the  causes  which  arrested  that  improvement, 
wioch  occasioned  l^gyptian  civilization  first  to  become  stationary,  and 
then  to  decline,  we  do  not  know,  and  probably  never  shall  know.  But 
I  never  think  oi  ancient  Egypt,  of  the  Eigypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  without 
reverence,  or  without  gratitude.** 

Desekt  Station,  No.  8.  December  \^fh, — ^Lord  Canning  and  Mr. 
Bntc^  the  English  Consul-General,  reached  Cairo  yesterday.  The 
Viceroy  lodges  them  in  the  palace  of  Ismail  Pasha.  We  visited  them 
before  breakfast  this  morning. 

While  M.  de  Lesseps  was  explaining  to  Lord  Canning  the  scheme  i<K 
tent  canal,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Bruce.  ''  The  improvement  of  this  country," 
said  Mr.  l^ce,  ''  has  been  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  Mehemet  Afi 
tried  to  make  his  subjects  soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  cotton-spinners,  and 
sugar-makers,  instead  of  improving  them  morally  and  intellectually. 
He  tried  to  spread  a  varnish  of  civilization  over  thetr  barbarism.'* 

"I thought,"  I  said,  ''that  the  improvement  on  ^diich  he  was  most 
intent  was  education.'* 

^  His  success  then,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  '^  was  not  great,  and  most  xA  the 
schools  which  he  created  have  been  abolished  by  Abbas  and  Sajfd  Pasha.** 

After  our  interview  was  over,  we  walked  over  the  public  part  of 
the  palace ;  Mrs.  Senior  saw  its  hareem  when  she  visited  Ismail  Pashafs 
mother  and  his  wivea 

The  rooms  are  fine.  In  one  of  them,  on  the  ground-floor,  water  falls 
in  a  cascade  from  the  wall  at  the  upper  end,  and  runs  in  a  stream 
throng  the  middle  of  the  marble  pavement  It  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
nmilar  fountain  in  the  Ziza,  a  Saracenic  palace  in  Palermo.  The 
furniture  is  heavy  and  overloaded,  in  bad  French  taste.  There  are  no 
passives ;  you  go  from  room  to  room.  Space  is  thus  saved,  and  many 
architectural  difficulties  are  evaded,  but  it  must  be  very  inconvenient 

At  one  in  the  afternoon  we  started  for  Suez.  From  thence  the 
Lafosses  and  we  return  to  Cairo ;  the  rest  of  the  party  go  on  to  Pelu. 
siooL  I  intended  to  accompany  them,  but  I  find  that  my  presence 
would  require  seven  or  e^t  camels  and  another  tent,  and  might  in 
difierent  ways  embarrass  the  Commissioners  in  their  important  work. 
So  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  experience  of  desert  life  which  can  be 
acquired  in  Suez  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

We  are  twenty.  We  travel  ta  Suez  in  one  carriage  with  six  horsey 
and  four  carriages  with  four — and  such  are  the  difficulties  of  desert 
travdling  that  we  employ  more  than  four  hundred  horses,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  caxneli^  and  forty  asses. 

G  G  a 
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All  the  phenomena  of  the  desert  aie  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
tain.  It  is  an  undulating  plain,  rising  in  the  centre  to  about  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  intersected  by  ranges  of  calcareous  hOls 
from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  high  Its  surface  is  generally 
hard  and  pebbly,  or  argillaceous,  sometimes  dusty,  but  not  often  sandy. 
As  scarcely  any  rain  falls,  it  can  have  no  water,  except  what  may  filter 
into  it  from  the  Nile,  to  the  west,  or  fi-om  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  east,  and 
apparently  little  does  filter  except  within  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile  or 
from  the  coast  A  well  was  sunk  near  this  place  (Station  No.  8)  for 
about  three  hundred  feet,  and  no  water  was  found. 

It  is  not  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation.  From  time  to  time  a 
stunted  cabbage-like  weed  appears,  and,  in  forty  miles,  we  have  seen 
three  trees,  or  large  bushes,  all  tamarisks.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
exhilarating :  a  wind  constantly  blows,  at  present  from  the  north,  which 
prevents  it  from  being  hot  even  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  and  at 
night  it  is  cold  enough  to  require  a  shawL  All  distant  objects  are 
white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black.  All  near  ones  are  yellow,  which 
reflects,  when  the  sun  is  highest,  a  disagreeable  glare.  The  road  is 
excellent:  the  stages  are  about  five  miles  each,  which  we  generally 
performed  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  never  going  out  of  a  gallop. 

This  station  house  is  a  considerable  building.  It  contains  several 
large  sitting-rooms,  and  half  a  dozen  bed-rooms.  Our  ruler,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  always  takes  particular  care  of  the  Lafosses  and  ourselves,  as 
guests ;  so  we  have  bed-rooms.  The  bulk  of  the  party  sleep  on  sofes 
in  the  sitting-rooms.  We  had  an  excellent  diimer,  cooked  in  water 
and  with  fuel  which  we  brought  with  us  from  Cairo. 

After  dinner  I  sat  with  Lesseps  and  Mougel  Bey  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Bruce's  remark  that  Mehemet  All  had 
begun  the  civilization  of  Egypt  at  the  wrong  end. 

''  It  is  true,"  said  Lesseps,  ''  that  he  attempted  to  force  some  im- 
provements for  which  the  country  was  not  ripe.  An  uneducated  man, 
seeing  the  enormous  superiority  of  Europeans,  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
having  estimated  accurately  the  relative  importance  of  the  dificrent 
elements  of  that  superiority.  He  sought  for  it  too  much  in  material 
causes,  in  our  manufactures  and  in  our  commerce.  But  it  is  not  true 
jthat  he  ignored,  or  even  neglected,  the  moral  and  intellectual  sources  of 
jova  greatness.    He  foimded  many  hundreds  of  schools  for  one  factory. 

''  Abbas  Pasha  hated  knowledge  and  schools,  as  he  hated  everything 
European.  He  discouraged  the  schools,  and  if  he  had  lived,  Egypt 
would  have  relapsed  into  utter  ignorance.  Said  Pasha  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  repair  much  of  the  harm  done  by  his  predecessor,  but  he  15 
doing  so  more  quickly  than  was  even  hoped  by  those  who  know  how 
much  he  has  to  do,  and  how  few  there  are  to  assist  him.  He  has 
suppressed  two  schools  in  Cairo,  and  for  sufficient  reasons.  One  was 
the  medical  school,  in  which  it  had  become  a  trade  to  deliver  fiattdur 
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lent  certificates  of  ill-health,  as  exemptions  from  military  service.    He 
is  educating  a  set  of  young  medical  men,  but  not  in  a  school.     The 
•other  was  a  military  school,  which  Abbas  Pasha  had  turned  into  a 
seminary  of  the  most  atrocious  vices." 

"That  palace,"  said  Mougel  Bey,  "on  the  hill  a  couple  of  miles 
from  us,  which  looks  so  fine  by  moonlight,  is  a  specimen  of  Abbas 
Pasha's  wisdom.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  within  forty  miles  of 
it — ^there  is  not  a  tree  within  forty  miles,  except  the  three  tamarisk 
shrubs  which  we  have  passed.  The  water  with  which  the  mortar  was 
tempered,  was  brought  from  Cairo,  at  the  expense  of  about  a  piastre 
a  quart :  all  the  materials,  every  brick,  every  piece  of  timber,  was 
carried  thither  on  the  backs  of  camels  for  forty  miles.  It  is  of 
enormous  size,  it  was  sumptuously  furnished,  but  he  used  it  for  only 
a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  now  his  family,  to  whom  it  belongs,  do 
not  think  it  even  worth  preserving.  Every  Bedouin  who  wants  a  piece 
of  wood  goes  thither  to  steal  it,  if  taking  what  is  abandoned  can  be 
called  a  theft" 

"If  Abbas  Pasha,"  I  said,  "hated  everything  that  was  European, 
how  came  he  to  make  the  railway  1" 

"  He  made  it,"  said  Mougel  Bey,  "  on  compulsion.  You  insisted  on 
it,  you  threatened,  and  you  bribed.  Louis  Philippe  supported  him  in 
his  refusal,  and  while  Louis  Philippe  reigned  nothing  was  done." 

"Why  did  Louis  Philippe,"  I  asked,  "oppose  iti" 

"  He  opposed  it  as  an  English  scheme,"  answered  Lesseps,  "  just  as: 
you  oppose  the  canal  as  a  French  scheme.  The  policy  of  the  two 
Governments  from  the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  a  policy  of  mutual 
opposition,  and  never  was  more  actively  pursued  by  each  party  thari 
during  the  entente  cordiale,  France  and  England  thought  of  nothing 
but  stopping  the  progress  of  each  other.  Your  foreign  policy,  like- 
ours,  and  our%  like  yours,  was  simple.  You  instructed  your  diplo- 
matists always  to  oppose  ours ;  we  instructed  ours  always  to  oppose 
yours.  The  only  read  friend  of  England  was  Thiers,  and  him  you 
turned  out" 

" In  185 1,"  continued  Mougel  Bey,  "Abbas  Pasha  sent  me  to  Paris, 
with  instructions  to  offer  carte  blanche  to  the  Government  if  it  would 
support  him  as  Guizot  had  done,  in  refusing  the  railway.  I  saw 
Baroche,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  :  he  flatly  refused.  *We 
believe,'  he  said,  *  that  the  railway  will  be  useful  to  Egypt,  and  we  are 
certain  that  it  will  be  useful  to  the  world.  We  shall  not  interfere  ta 
stop  any  means  of  communication.'.  I  brought  back  this  answer  to- 
Abbas.  Then,  with  a  very  ill-grace,  he  accepted  the  offers  of  England^ 
and  made  a  part  of  the  railway ;  but  he  made  it  as  inconveniently  as 
was  possible,  and  carried  it  only  half-way  from  Alexandria  to  Cauro." 

"What,"  I  asked,  "was  the  motive  of  Abbas  Pasha's  hatred  to 
Europeans  ? " 
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'<  It  was  Turkish/'  he  answered^  ^and,  so  hi,  blind  and  imreasoniog. 
Bat  he  had  also  a  theory  that  the  Egyptians  were  led  to  deq>ise  him 
and  his  Turks  by  comparing  them  with  more  civilized  races." 

**  How  came  he/'  I  asked,  "  to  escape  the  European  education  which 
Mehemet  Ali  gave  to  many  of  his  grandchildren  Y  " 

**  Tussoun  Pasha,  his  father/'  answered  Lesseps,  **  died  young,  aBd 
his  son  was  brought  up  in  the  hareem.  When  a  child  has  been 
Beven  or  eight  years  in  the  hareem  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  wiA 
him." 

''  If  England,"  contimied  Lesseps,  "  is  resolved  to  seize  Egfpi,  I  en 
understand  her  Egyptian  policy.  She  may  be  wise  in  weakening  a 
power  whom  she  intends  to  destroy.  But  if  she  has  no  such  intenfioii, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  she  has  or  ever  had,  I  £nd  it  difficult  to  account 
for  her  having  always  opposed  every  government  and  every  measure^ 
except  the  construction  of  the  railway,  which  promoted  the  imprav^ 
ment  of  the  country.  The  only  governments  to  which  she  has  ever 
been  favourable  were  destructive  governments,  that  of  the  Mamdooks 
and  that  of  Abbas  Pasha." 

Suez.  December  i  dth, — We  were  told  that  we  should  find  the  air  of  the 
Desert  cold,  and  it  is  true.  The  instant  dxat  the  sun  sets,  it  b^ns  to  be 
cool,  and  grows  colder  every  hoar  until  sunrise.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  thermometer  fell,  in  my  bed-room,  below  forty.  It  agrees  with  t« 
all.  Some  had  no  beds,  none  had  very  good  ones,  but  we  all  said  this 
morning  that  it  was  ikA  first  really  good  night's  rest  that  we  had 
enjoyed  since  we  left  Marseilles,  six  weeks  ago. 

As  we  approached  Suez,  the  prospect  became  m(»-e  varied;  the 
Gebel  Attadc,  a  rocky  chain  two  thousand  feet  high,  rises  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  west  of  Suez,  and,  in  this  atmosphere,  and  with  no  interme- 
diate objects,  seems  to  be  much  lower,  and  to  be  only  three  miles  off. 
Beyond  it,  to  the  south  west,  is  a  range  of  much  higher  mountaiiw 
forming  the  western  shore  of  die  gulf  of  Suez.  To  the  east  wc  look 
across  the  Gulf  to  the  Arabian  Desert,  bounded  by  yellow  rocky  hillSi 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  offi  over  which  towers  the  Sinai  chain. 
South  and  north  the  prospect  ends  only  where  the  horilzon  sinks  io 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  south,  and  to  the  Desert  on  the  nordL 

Suez  occupies  the  end  of  a  peninsula  washed  on  direc  sides  by  the 
*ea.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  walls  and  towers  of  the  yellow  stone ' 
of  the  Desert,  and  contains  a  picturesque-looking  town,  of  large  stone 
houses  one  story  high,  fiill  of  balconies  and  projecting  windows  dosed 
by  elaborate  filagree-work  in  wood.  Two  welk  on  the  Aral»an  ^^ 
of  the  Gulf,  one  twelve  miles  off,  and  the  other,  and  better,  twenty^^ 
miles  off,  supply  it  with  drinking-water.  It  is  merely  a  station  on  th« 
Desert  Not  a  green  leaf,  or  an  attempt  at  any  kmd  of  culdration  /^ 
visible,  and  the  yellow  town  itself,  at  some  distance,  is  scarcely  <to- 
tinguishable  from  the  yellow  desert  from  which  it  rises. 
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We  are  not  ill-lodged  in  the  iaige  Transit  hotel,  kept  by  an  EngltA- 
man,  and  in  fact  a  dependenqr  on  Shepherd's  Hotel,  at  Cairo.  Our 
bed-rooms  look  over  the  sea  to  the  east,  and  therefore  hare  die  sun 
only  while  its  warmth  is  agreeable.  We  have  no  mosquitos,  and  the 
food  is  admitted  to  be  better  than  that  of  die  Hotel  d'Orient  in  Cairo. 
Second-rate  French  cookery  is  woise  than  second-rate  English  cookeiT. 
Ccm^tio  opHsfd  est  pessima, 

December  17M. — ^I  started  this  morning  at  simrise  (seven  o'clock), and 
walked  for  three  hoars  by  the  sea^ore.  The  perfect  solitude  and  perfect 
silence,  the  instant  that  I  had  quitted  the  town,  were  yery  stnking. 
Though  the  sand  was  covered  widi  footirteps,  I  did  not  meet,  during  the 
whole  three  hours,  a  single  person ;  nor  did  I  hear  any  sound.  The  sea 
was  glassy,  and  the  tide,  which  was  rising,  crept  gradually  up  the  nearly 
level  shore,  without  even  a  ripple.  I  saw  no  birds,  except  a  solitary 
«agle,  and  no  other  moving  objects  except  strings  of  camels,  which, 
Ihough  four  or  five  miles  off,  looked  gigantic.  The  beach  was  covered 
with  heaps  of  delicate  shells,  which,  from  this  constandy  calm  sea,  are 
landed  without  a  fi^cture.  The  sun  was  unclouded,  the  north  wind 
'COol  and  diy,  but  very  agreeable.  '  Ihe  Sinai  range  looked  obscure 
with  die  Sim  behind  it ;  the  Gebel  Attack,  which  reflected  his  rays,  was 
black,  but  clearly  defined. 

After  breakfast  we  called  on  the  Carps  Difhmaiique,  beginning  by 
lif .  Costa,  the  Austrian  Consul.  He  is  a  fine  old  man  of  about  seventy, 
and  came  to  Egypt  with  Napoleon.  His  family  were  Greeks  firom 
Damascus.  He  speaks  no  French,  so  that  the  honours  of  the  house 
were  done  by  his  son,  Basiliki  Costa,  a  man  of  about  thirty,  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  Suez. 

Basiliki  introduced  us  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  sister-in-law,  giils,  we 
were  told,  of  eighteen,  but  looking  older.  They  were  splendidly  dressed 
in  silks,  with  a  profusion 'of  diamonds  and  pearis.  The  costume,  as 
Mrs.  Senior  told  me,  was  that  of  the  Moorish  women  in  Algiers.  It 
consisted  of  a  scanty  petticoat,  a  short  spencer,  open  at  the  bosom, 
and  a  black  mantilla.  They  could  not  speak  English  or  French,  so  M. 
'  Costa  interpreted  for  us.  They  felt  Mrs.  Senior^s  gown,  and  admired 
its  texture,  and  said  that  they  should  like  to  change  their  heavy  silks 
ixx  something  so  light  Madame  Costa  asked  about  Mrs.  Senioi's 
children,  and  said  she  had  a  child  two  years  old  (she  must  have  maiTied« 
therefore,  at  fifteA) ;  Mrs.  Senior  asked  to  see  it,  on  which  M.  Costa 
.said  diat  it  was  widi  her  mother.  In  consequence  of  the  early  age 
at  which  marriages  take  place,  the  children  are  always  brought  up  by 
the  grandmothers.  They  abused  Suez,  and  said  that  the  only  place 
worth  living  in  was  Cairo,  where  there  are  people  and  shops. 

From  them  we  went  to  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  West  He  has  a 
charming  house,  with  a  range  of  large  rooms  overlooking  the  sea.  He 
complained  that  diey  were  low,  but  they  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
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high.  The  walls  are  bare.  The  mortar  with  which  they  build  in  Suez 
is  tempered  with  sea  water,  and  therefore,  attracts  whatever  damp  can 
be  found  in  this  dry  climate,  and  there  is  damp  enough  to  destroy  in  a 
few  weeks  any  paper. 

Mrs.  West  told  me  that  she  disliked  Suez,  and  counted  the  days  until 
she  could  hope  to  be  removed.  The  climate  is  charming,  but  she 
wants  real  society.  Once  a  fortnight  they  are  invaded  by  the  passengers 
to  and  from  India,  and  have  to  spend  an  evening  or  two  with  strangers, 
and  then  they  see  nobody  for  ten  days.  She  does  not  like  to  walk  out^ 
because  the  inhabitants  stare  at  an  unveiled  female,  and  she  sometimes 
does  not  leave  the  house  for  three  months.  They  drink  the  water  of 
the  Ganges,  which  they  get  from  the  steamers  from  India.  We  tasted  it, 
and  found  it  excellent.  That  used  in  Suez,  even  when  taken  from  the 
best  and  most  distant  well,  is  bad. 

Thence  we  went  to  look  at  the  house  occupied  by  General  Bonaparte 
when  he  was  in  Suez.    It  contains  a  couple  of  rooms  overlooking  the  sea* 

December  iZth, — ^We  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez  this  morning  to  the  Ara- 
bian shore,  and  drove  about  ten  miles  over  the  Desert  to  the  Fountains  of 
Moses.  They  are  springs  of  brackish,  but  drinkable  water,  which  rise 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  road  to  Mount 
Sinai.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  fountains  of  Elim,  which  the  Israelites 
reached  about  five  days  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  The  twelve 
wells  still  exist,  but  instead  of  the  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees  mentioned 
by  Moses,  only  two,  of  considerable  age,  are  now  to  be  found.  One,  a 
very  venerable  tree,  rising  in  five  large  stems  from  an  immense  root, 
and  overshadowing  a  well,  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  natives. 

Use  has  been  made  of  the  water  to  create  five  or  six  gardens  fenced 
off  from  the  Desert  by  hedges  of  reeds  and  belts  of  tamarisks,  and 
containing  small  houses,  in  which  the  aristocracy  of  Suez  used,  when  the 
Arabian  desert  was  safer  than  it  is  now,  to  pass  some  of  the  hottest 
weeks  of  summer.  Our  host  was  M.  Basiliki  Costa.  But  we  found 
that  his  house,  which  he  had  not  visited  for  some  months,  had  been 
entered  by  the  Bedouins,  and  its  walls  and  divans  stripped.  We  walked 
Over  his  garden,  in  which  copious  irrigation  produces  vegetables  and 
palm  trees,  and  an  abundance  of  roses ;  and  breakfasted  very  gaily  in 
the  naked  room,  of  which  the  Bedouins  had  left  the  walls  and  the 
frames  of  the  divans.  Water  had  been  forgotten,  but  the  streams, 
though  brackish,  made  tolerable  tea,  and  we  had  abundance  of  bitter 
ale  and  champagne;  things  not  so  good  as  tea,  but  respectable 
substitutes. 

If  Abbas  Pasha  had  lived  a  little  longer,  this  cottage  would  have  been 
a  royal  residence ;  for  a  few  months  before  his  death  he  borrowed  it 
firom  M.  Costa,  and  probably  would  have  made  a  palace  of  it  He  di<J 
erect  some  buildings,  now  falling  into  ruin,  for  his  guards. 

One  of  our  Suez  friends  spoke  of  him  with  great  horror. 
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**  It  is  supposed,"  he  said,  *^  that  if  the  palace  at  Benhoh,  where  he 
most  resided,  were  pulled  down,  strange  discoveries  would  be  made. 
One  of  his  favourite  punishments  was  to  build  a  man  into  a  wall.  As 
he  was  constantly  altering  his  palaces,  there  were  always  masons  ready 
to  inflict  it" 

"  Is  there  any  proof  of  that  V  I  asked. 

**  It  is  currently  reported,"  he  answered,  "and  I  believe  it,  because 
it  is  only  a  counterpart  of  a  story  which  I  kmna  to  be  true.  He  had 
issued  an  order  that  no  one  should  smoke  in  the  hareem.  He  found  a 
slave  smoking  there,  ordered  her  mouth  to  be  sewed  up,  and  let  her 
thus  die  of  hunger." 

The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  taken  place  at  Suez ;  by  others,  lower  down  on  the  Red  Sea, 
opposite  to  the  Valley  of  Wandering.  Linant  Bey,  after  minute 
examination  of  the  country,  believes  that  it  took  place  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Suez,  below  the  Lake  Timsah. 

"  It  is  clear,"  he  said  to  me,  "  that  the  Red  Sea  at  no  distant  time 
flowed  up  the  valley,  even  now  litde  above  its  level,  which  extends 
from  Suez  to  the  Lake.  You  may  trace  its  course  by  the  sea  shells 
which  cover  the  valley  and  form  its  banks.  The  Israelites  ixihabited 
the  country  now  called  Yessen,  the  Goshen  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Lake  Timsah.  There  are  found  the  ruins 
of  Pithon  and  of  Raamses,  just  to  the  east  of  which  was  Succoth.  It 
appears  that  Raamses  was  their  point  of  rendezvous,  whence  they 
moved  to  Succoth,  thence  to  Pi-hamoth,  opposite  to  Baal-Zephor,  and 
divided  from  it  by  the  sea.  Here  they  crossed  at  low  water  during  the 
night,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Egyptian  army,  which  missed  the  ford, 
and  was  caught  by  the  returning  tide.  From  thence  they  travelled  in 
three  days  to  Marah,  and  from  Marah  to  £lim,  which  is  a  short  two 
days'  march. 

"  It  is  clear,"  he  continued,  "  that  they  crossed  the  sea  within  a  very 
few  days  after  they  began  their  march.  On  comparing  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus  and  the  thirty-third  of  Numbers,  it  appears  that 
the  passage  took  place  in  the  night  which  followed  the  third  day.  They 
were  very  numerous,  according  to  Moses,  six  hundred  thousand  men 
on  foot,  besides  children,  and  besides  a  mixed  multitude  that  accom- 
panied them,  and  flocks  and  herds.  They  must  have  moved,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  very  slowly.  It  is  physically  impossible  that  they 
can  have  travelled  over  fifty  miles  of  desert  in  three  days,  which  they 
must  have  done  if  they  crossed  near  Suez.  From  Raamses  to  the 
point  where  I  suppose  them  to  have  crossed,  is  about  twenty  miles, 
which  is  quite  as  far  as  they  could  go  in  their  first  three  days." 

December  igtA, — ^We  had  a  holiday  to-day — ^that  is  to  say,  we  made 
no  excursion.  The  Commissioners  were  engaged  in  surveying  the 
harbour.    They  returned  delighted. 
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""Onlf  one  ssch  harbov,"  said  Mn  Madean,  ^'exiita  in  EngiaBd, 
dat  is  Millord  Havca.  Wc  emniaed  the  log  of  tibe  En^tsk  corvetle 
which  lies  off  Sues;  and  Somid  that  for  three  yeaxs  die  had  not  dufted 
her  anchor,  or  lost  her  oonunnucation  with  the  shoce.  No  aea  seems 
to  deserve  the  name  of  Pacific  more  than  the  Gulf  of  Suez." 
''  What  do  you  expect  to  find  at  Pelusramr  I  ad^cd. 
'^  We  have  no  infiirmation,''  he  answered,  ''nor  have  we  anj  as  to 
the  strata  between  Suea  and  PefaiannL  If  they  axe  xodc,  the  eiqiense 
of  the  cuttings  may  be  very  great;  and  certainly  all  that  we  have  as  yet 
seen  of  the  Desert  seems  to  be  rock,  of  whidi  the  6iu£u:e  has  been 
disintegrated  into  sand** 

December  zoik. — Another  holiday.  We  wandered  for  hoars  over  the 
vast  level  plains  that  adjoin  the  town,  drinking  in  the  wind  of  the 
Desert  With  this  wind,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  not  too 
hot  to  walk,  and  I  have  been  writing  wrapped  ia  a  boumous. 

December  21st. — ^The  Commissioners  started  this  morning  on  their 
march  to  Pelusium.  The  Lafosses  and  ourselves  accompanied  the 
caravan  to  its  first  resting-place,  some  miles  finom  Suez,  and  breakfitfted 
with  it^  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  The 
ladies  went  in  palanquins  sn^>ended  between  two  dromedaries ;  the 
men  on  dromedaries,  on  asses,  and  in  a  carriage.  Horses  are  not 
taken,  sis  they  require  too  much  water. 
The  carriage  returned  with  us. 

The  banks  of  the  supposed  canal  are  about  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
feet  s^art,  but  now  only  about  three  feet  high.  The  wind,  which  has 
been  attacking  them  fbr  many  centiuies,  may  have  blown  them  into 
the  excavatioa  They  certainly  are  Ac  work  of  man ;  they  must  have 
bounded  either  a  road  or  a  canal,  and  seem  too  wide  for  a  road.  The 
engineers  examined  the  borings,  and  found  the  strata  through  which 
the  proposed  canal  is  to  pass  at  this  point,  a  friable  loam.  The  north 
wind  was  fresh,  the  sun  not  hot,  but  rather  glaring  when  reflected  from 
die  yellow  earth. 

We  made  the  dromedaries  lie  down,  spread  our  shawls  in  the  shade 
of  their  high  backs  and  trappings,  and  breakfasted  in  comfort,  makiiig 
our  tea  with  water,  some  of  which  came  from  the  Nile,  and  some  from 
the  Ganges. 

After  breakfast  we  parted  with  great  regret  from  friends  with  whom 
we  have  been  living  for  six  weeks,  and  returned  to  Suer.  We  were  out 
from  about  ten  to  two,  the  time  at  which  the  mirage  most  prevails. 
We  saw  it  on  all  sides  ;  Suez  looked  like  an  Island,  the  caravan,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  us,  seemed  to  be  marching  through  a 
lake.  We  could  see  distinctly  the  reflection  of  Uie  camels  in  the  water. 
But  at  this  season,  and  with  a  north  wind,  the  mirage  was  compara- 
tively small  and  indistinct.  We  did  not  see  Ae  towers  and  forests 
which  are  exhibited  by  a  summer  mirage. 
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On  our  return,  we  passed,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Saec, 
laige  izfeounds  of  brickdust  and  pottery,  maridog  tJie  site  of  a  destrojred 
town.  Lmant  Bey  tells  me  that  the  place  Is  caHed  by  tiie  Arabs  '*  Tdl 
Clysma,''  or  liie  Clysma  mound,  Tigff  signifying  in  tiiis  country^  a  mound. 
He  infers  that  it  is  the  site  of  tibe  ancient  Ciysma. 

Desert  Station.  No.  8.  Deumbtr  zzud. — On  this,  the  shortest  day, 
the  sun  rose  at  seven.  We  have  about  one^third  more  sun  light  than 
they  have  in  London,  and  about  fifty  times  more  sun  shine.  At  eleven 
he  stood  high  in  ^  heaven,  and  bathed  in  red  light  the  Sinai  mountaias 
and  the  Arabian  Deseit,  which  is  tossed  about  much  more  than  the 
western  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

No  £uropeaA  prospect  xesemfales  this.  What  comes  nearest  to  it  is  a 
downy  country,  Salisbury  Plain  for  instance,  covered  with  snow,  and 
lighted  up  by  a  red  sunset  All  the  colours  to  wluch  we  are  accustomed^- 
green,  blue,  purple,  and  black — were  absent  All  the  objects  to  whk3i 
we  are  accustomed,  tiees,  buildings,  and  cultivation,  were  absent; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  naked  plain,  hill,  and  mountain,  all  white, 
yellow,  or  red.  There  were  no  contrasts,  the  di&rent  colours  melted 
into  one  anoth^  the  white  passing  into  yellow,  and  the  yeliow  into  red, 
ins^isibly. 

I  have  coxopared  the  prospect  to  an  iUuminated  snowy  landscape.  I 
know  of  no  better  comparison,  but  in  &ct  there  is  litde  real  lesemblance. 
The  colouring  is  more  varied,  red  and  ydlow  predominate  over  white, 
and  what  white  there  is,  being  reflected  from,  sand,  is  a  yellower  white 
than  that  of  snow.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  form  of  the  mountains 
and  hills.  The  Gebel  Attack  presents  a  varied  outlme,  but  to  the  east 
two  parallel  chains,  one  perhaps  three  or  four  tjiousand  feet  high,  the 
other  and  nearer  five  or  six  hundred,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them, 
rise  in  precipitous  walls  from  die  plains  at  their  feet,  and  end  in  table 
iaAds. 

This  want  of  variety,  of  outline,  and  of  relief  added  to  the  rast  erteot 
of  the  prospect,  and  to  the  haziness  produced  by  a  poweiful  sun  and 
an  unclouded  sky,  makes  die  distances  indistinct  The  whde  effect  is 
gorgeous  and  strange,  unlike  anything  else,  and  therefore,  in  fact,  in- 
capable of  description. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Suez  {01  Cairo.  Our  companions  were 
lii.  Batissier,  die  French  Consul  at  Suez,  and  a  M.  Daguire,  the  French 
Dragtfman  de  la  Chancellerie  at  Djedda. 

M.  Batissier  had  procured  some  Mocha  oo&e  forme  at  Suez.  When 
I  wished  to  pay  for  it,  he  referred  me  to  M.  Costa,  who  was  the  actual 
vendor.  I  begged  M.  Costa  to  tell  me  what  the  price  was,  and  to  receive 
it ;  but  he  said  that  I  must  setde  with  M.  Batissier.  When  we  had  left 
Suez,  I  reported  this  to  M.  Batissier.  "  Ah  !"  he  said,  "tlus  is  Arab 
politeness.  Costa  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  his  money,  but  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  put  you  off.     In  strictness,  he  ought  to  have 
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begged  you  to  take  the  coffee  as  a  gift,  it  being  well  understood  that 
you  would  insist  on  paying  for  it  Do  you  recollect  the  dealing  between 
Abraham  and  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah, 
how  Abraham  offers  to  buy  it,  and  Ephron  to  give  it  1  The  habits  of 
this  country  are  now  what  they  were  four  thousaAd  years,  ago." 

About  a  mile  before  we  reached  this  station,  we  passed  a  defile  where 
the  road  winds  between  low  hills. 

"At  the  beginning  of  Mehemet  Ali's  reign,"  said  Batissier,  •'the  only 
communication  between  Cairo  and  Suez  was  by  caravans,  of  about 
three  or  four  thousand  men,  which  travelled  twice  a  year.  It  was  a 
dangerous  journey.  Several  caravans  have  been  attacked,  and  many 
men  have  been  killed  at  this  spot,  where  the  hills  afford  shelter  for  an 
ambttsh.  The  Bedouins  used  to  cross  from  Arabia  or  Idumea, 
perhaps,  froqi  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  which  good  dromedaries 
will  travel  in  five  or  six  days.     Now  no  one  even  thinks  of  an  escort" 

A  strong  proof  of  the  security  of  the  road  was  given  while  we  were 
talking.  A  file  of  about  one  hundred  camels  met  us,  laden  with  silver 
on  its  way  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  with  only  two  Tchaouses  as  guards. 

I  was  roused  during  the  night  by  an  animated  conversation  under 
my  window,  between  a  hyena  and  a  couple  of  dogs  belonging  to  the 
station*  The  hyena's  cry,  between  a  bark,  a  laugh,  and  a  scream,  is 
frightfuL  My  servant  who  looked  out,  described  the  hyena  as  black, 
and  much  larger  than  the  dogs,  which  appeared  to  dread  it  I  believe 
that  I  saw  it  as  I  was  walking  before  the  station  house,  in  the  moon- 
light, at  about  ten  at  night  It  crept  stealthily  towards  the  enclosure, 
and  I  took  it  for  a  large  black  dog. 

On  the  whole,  I  enjoyed  our  week  in  the  Desert.  The  scenery  was 
beautiful  and  peculiar,  the  air  delicious ;  the  perfect  solitude  the  instant 
you  left  the  town,  was  charming  after  the  dirty,  half-savage  crowds 
which  jostle  you  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  evenings  were  rather 
chilly,  but  tiiat  was  cured  by  sitting  in  an  abbeyah  (a  comfortable 
camel's  hair  cloak  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  given  to  me),  and  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  delightful  coolness  of  the  nights.  From 
seven  in  the  morning  tiH  eleven,  the  time  at  which  I  used  to  take  my 
walk,  the  climate  was  perfect 

Cairo.  December  24M. — We  reached  Cairo  yesterday  evening.  Every 
week  seems  to  lower  the  temperature.  When  we  arrived,  on  the  2200 
of  November,  it  was  disagreeably  hot :  too  hot  to  sleep  imder  more  than 
a  sheet  When  we  returned  from  Upper  Egypt  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, it  was  cooler,  but  too  hot  to  walk  without  an  umbrella.  To-day, 
the  24th,  we  find  Cairo  cooL  The  mosquitos  have  diminished.  I 
sleep  under  a  couple  of  shawls,  do  not  put  on  my  abbeyah  until  the 
evening,  and  walk  in  the  sun  without  attending  to  it 

I  attempted,  this  morning,  to  take  a  country  walk  to  the  north  <* 
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Cairo,  but  found  every  road,  except  those  to  Boulak  and  to  Shootra, 
degenerate  into  a  dirty,  dusty  path,  winding  among  hills  of  rubbish, 
tenanted  by  large  yellow  masterless  dogs. 

These  dogs,  of  which  there  must  be  thousands,  are  serious  nuisances. 
In  the  day-time  and  in  the  Frank  quarter,  they  are  quiet ;  but  at  night 
they  attack  solitary  passengers,  and  in  the  day,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
town  unfrequented  by  Europeans,  they  exhibit  great  dislike  of  persons 
in  a  Frank  dress.  To-day  half  a  dozen  rushed  at  me,  as  I  was  crossing 
from  one  gate  of  the  town  to  another  through  a  low  neighbourhood, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  had  actually  assailed  me,  probably  the  others, 
with  the  instinct  of  dogs  to  himt  in  packs,  would  have  done  so  too,  and 
my  large  stick  might  have  been  an  insufficient  defence. 

Canine  and  human  civilization  appear  to  go  together.  In  these 
semi-barbarous  countries  the  dog  is  rude  and  unsocial  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  is  sullen,  suspicious,  and  malignant  He  generally 
crouches  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  alone,  and  when  two  are  together  they 
never  play.  He  watches  opposite  to  the  shops  in  which  food  is  sold, 
for  opportunities  to  steal,  but  never  solicits  it  by  entreaties  or  by 
caresses.    He  shows  no  kindness,  and  seems  to  expect  none. 

The  dog  is,  perhaps,  the  only  quadruped  that  does  not  instinctively 
fear  man.  In  civilized  countries  his  affectionateness  supplies  the  place 
of  fear.  He  lives  among  mankind  as  a  friend.  But  the  uncivilized 
dog,  restrained  neither  by  fear  nor  by  love,  lives  among  us  as  an 
enemy.  I  said  to  Stephan  Bey  that  if  I  were  Governor  of  Cairo  I 
would  rid  the  town  of  these  pests,  by  offering  a  piastre  for  every  dog's 
bead. 

"That,"  he  said,  "could  not  be  done.  It  would  shock  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people.  A  Mussulman  holds  it  unlawful  to  destroy 
life  except  for  the;  purposes  of  food,  or  of  self-protection."  Hence  it  is 
that  every  Mussulman  town  is  infested  by  masterless  dogs.  I  am  told 
that  they  abound  still  more  in  Constantinople  than  in  Cairo. 

The  more  I  see  of  Cairo,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  hate  all  its  living 
inhabitants,  except  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  hate  the 
shopkeepers,  with  whom  every  transaction  is  a  negotiation  in  which 
you  lose  your  time  or  fyour  money.  I  hate  the  half-naked,  one-eyed 
men,  and  the  black  or  white  veiled  female  spectres  that  jostle  and 
dirty  you  in  the  passages  called  streets.  I  hate  the  children  covered 
with  flies,  the  ungainly,  complaining  camels,  the  stumbling  donkeys, 
the  teasing  donkey  boys,  the  importunate  beggars,  the  dogs,  the  flies, 
the  mosquitos,  and  the  fleas ;  in  short,  I  hate  everything  in  and  about 
Cairo,  except  the  climate,  the  Nile,  the  Desert,  the  scenery,  the  Citadel, 
and  the  Pyramids. 
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If  I  was  a  grave  Ustoiian  or  a  profound  philosopher,  I  could  doubtless 
write  the  whole  history  of  the  American  war  in  half  a  dozen  Irnes^  As 
I  make  no  pretension  to  either  of  these  distinction^  I  have  no  hopes  of 
giving  a  nutshell  explanation  which  shall  be  at  once  briefy  witty,  and 
comj^te.  I  remember  as  a  child,  how  my  infantine  sin^lidty  used  to 
be  imposed  tq)on  by  a  statement  that  the  narrator  was  able  to  draw  a 
pictuxe  of  a  soldier  entering  a  doorway  with  his  musket  on  his  ^loidder 
and  a  dog  following  him,  in  three  strokes.  The  feat  was  doubdcss 
accomplished ;  one  straight  vertical  line  represented  die  door,  a  seccmd 
at  ri^t  angles  to  it  stood  for  the  end  of  the  gaUant  soldier^s  bayonet 
and  another  for  the  erect  tail  of  his  faithful  dog.  At  that  early  age,  I 
GsAj  knew  the  verb  to  sell  in  its  primidve  and  ordinary  meaning;  I  can- 
not therefore  say  that  I  fdt  sold  when  the  picture  was  di^layed  to  ray 
wondering  gaze,  but  I  know  I  felt  very  much  as  I  did  die  other  day,  when 
I  read  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  the  American  Iliad  in  a  nutshell  The 
tail  of  the  dog  azkd  the  top  of  the  bayonet  were  there,  hat  the  gaUant  soI£er 
and  his  fiEuthful  dog  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  truth,  the  panegyrist  of 
Frederick  the  Great  appears  to  me,  according  to  his  wont,  to  have  only 
exaggerated  and  exhibited  in  its  crudest  form  a  popular  prejudice  of  the 
day.  It  is  somdiow  the  fashion  to  treat  this  great  American  contest  as 
if  it  was  an  exhibition  of  idle  spleen,  a  tempest  in  a  tea-cup  storm,  on 
which  we  could  look  down  from  the  height  of  a  superior  intelligence. 
I  remember  my  fiiend  Mr.  Lowell  saying  to  me  once,  in  answer  to  some 
observations  that  I  had  made  about  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  our  two  countries^  '*  The  first  thing  you  have  got  to  leaxn  in 
England  is  that  we  in  America  are  human  beings."  At  the  time,  the 
remark  seemed  to  me  far-fetched,  but  often  since  my  retom  I  have 
recalled  it  painfully.  To  any  one — ^no  matter  what  his  opinions  on  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case  may  be — ^who  has  seen  die  vast  armies  of 
the  New  World,  who  has  been  dirough  the  hospitals,  who  has  travelled 
over  countries  made  desolate  by  die  war,  who  has  observed  the 
passionate  agony  of  a  nation's  struggle  for  Ufe  or  death,  there  is  somediing 
that  absolutely  jars  upon  one's  nerves,  in  the  tone  in  which  people  in 
England  habitually  speak  of  the  American  wan  Both  for  good  and 
bad,  it  is  too  great  an  issue  to  be  affected  by  petty  personalities  aboat 
Lincoln's  want  of  breeding,  or  Pope's  absence  of  veracity.  Comic 
caricaturists,  and  smart  reviewers,  and  sensation  historians,  might  as  well; 
I  fancy,  leave  the  subject  alone.  A  struggle  for  the  futore  destiny  rf 
twenty-six  millions  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  is  not  exacdy  a  fitting 
topic  for  taunts  and  jests. 
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My  own  opbiioQ  on  the  canses^  the  merits  and  demerits,  the 
probable  results  of  this  great  contest,  I  have  had  occasion  to  make 
known  befote.  Their  tmth  or  falsehood  must  be  justified  by  the 
course  of  events  and  to  that  arbitrament  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
them,  without  further  repetition.  Sa  far,  I  have  seen  no  cause  to 
change  them,  but  the  contrary.  In  this  article  I  have  no  intention 
of  prophesying  as  to  the  future,  or  of  expatiating  much  on  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  American  war.  All  I  want  to  do^  is  to  point  out  briefly 
what  has  been  accomplished  already ;  to  show  what  way  has  been  made 
since  the  first  gun  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter  well-nigh  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  awoke  the  North  to  the  long  resisted  conviction,  that  the 
Unicm  was  in  peril  of  death.  And  the  present  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
fitting  period  to  cast  a  retrospect  on  the  war ;  to  take  stock,  as  it  were, 
of  whsit  has  been  done  and  what  has  been  left  undone.  Our  whole 
experience  shows  us  that  hitherto  the  contest  has  proceeded  by  fits  and 
starts.  A  series  of  efibrts  on  one  side  or  the  other  Is  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  comparative  exhaustion,  and  it  seems  probable  that  such  a 
period  has  now  arrived.  With  the  termination  of  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  whether  by  failure  or  success,  the  NcHth  will,  I  suspect,  rest 
npon  its  oars  for  a  time,  and  gather  strength  for  a  new  onslaught  on  the 
South.  During  this  breathing-time  then,  we  can  afield  to  look  back ;  and 
if  anything  can  gaidc  us  in  our  anticipations  of  the  future,  it  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  dear  judgment  as  to  what  has  happened  in  the  past 

Let  us  look  first  to  the  changes  in  the  geographical  position  of  the 
two  combatants.  In  May,  1S61,  out  of  the  thirty-four  States  of  the 
Union,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Carolinas  had  ceased  to  acknowledge 
tiic  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  At  the  same  time,  Virginia 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  though  whether  with  Iier  own 
full  consent,  is  a  question  bitterly  disputed  Practically,  the  part  of 
the  State  which  lay  east  of  the  Alleghanies  sided  with  the  Secessionists, 
while  the  thinly  populated  and  unimportant  section  which  lay  west 
of  the  moimtains  remained  faithful  to  the  Union.  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  and  ELansas  were  all  doubtful  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  old  Government,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the  question  of 
whether  they  elected  to  remain  in  the  Union  or  not,  depended  exclusively 
on  the  result  of  the  war.  Thus,  at  its  first  birth  the  Confederacy 
could  reckon  among  its  component  parts  ten  out  of  the  thirty-four 
States  of  the  Union,  while  it  could  count  also  upon  a  very  large 
nitmber  of  adherents  in  each  of  the  four  neutral  States  I  have  just  men- 
tioned A  g^ce  at  the  map  of  America  will  show  that  the  Potomac^ 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  f^rm,  roughly  speaking,  a  line 
bisecttxig  the  Union,  east  and  west,  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains^    The  country  ttorA  of  fbis  line  bdonged,  every  inch  of  i^ 
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to  the  Federals.  The  territories  south  of  it  were  claimed  hj  the 
Confederacy  with  more  or  less  foundation.  This  much,  at  any  rate^ 
may  be  fairly  stated,  that  there  was  no  part  south  of  the  line,  where 
the  authority  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  at  least  as  powerful  as  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Union  had 
adopted  the  famous  advice  of  General  Scott,  and  let  ''its  wayward 
sisters  depart  in  peace ;"  supposing,  in  fact,  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Confederacy  had  been  acquiesced  in  on  the  basis  of  each  section 
keeping  what  it  held,  what  would  have  been  the  result  I  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  Pacific  States,  which  in  the  event  of  a  peace- 
able disruption  of  the  Union,  would  probably  have  asserted  their 
independence,  but  which  certainly  were  as  likely  to  have  joined  the 
Southern  as  the  Northern  Republic,  the  broad  result  would  have  been  this: 
The  Confederacy  would  have  been  by  position  and  extent  of  territory,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  two  federations  in  North  America.  Its  dominion 
would  have  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mexican  frontier;  and  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent  would  have  passed 
into  its  ownership.  A  country  thus  powerful  by  its  natural  resources, 
by  the  peculiar  cohesion  given  to  it  through  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  by  the  possession  of  a  vast  unemployed  population  well  qualified 
to  form  an  army,  would  have  been  the  dominant  power  upon  the  conti- 
nent If  it  is  asked,  as  I  sometimes  hear  the  question  put,  what  have 
the  North  been  fighting  for  1 — My  answer  is  that  the  map  shows  plainly 
enough.  Two  years  ago,  the  contingency  which  I  have  pointed  out  was 
not  only  a  possibility,  but  almost  a  probability.  By  the  progress  of  the 
war,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland  have  been  compelled 
to  throw  in  their  fortunes  with  the  Federals  ;  and  these  States  are  now 
as  closely  attached  to  the  Union  as  at  any  time  in  their  histoiy, 
possibly  more  so.  The  whole  of  Western  Tennessee,  Western  Virginia^ 
and  Eastern  Louisiana  are  in  the  possession  of  Federal  armies,  as  is 
also  a  very  large  portion  of  Northern  Virginia ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Government  at  W^ashington  is  acknowledged  in  those  regions  completely, 
if  reluctantly.  The  Mississippi  is  again  a  Federal  river,  and  the  traffic 
between  the  South  and  the  North  West  again  passes  freely  along 
its  course,  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  are  thus  cut  off  from  the  Confederacy;  and  if  the  Federals 
can  hold  the  river  permanently,  their  complete  submission  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Thus,  supposing,  either  from  the  prospect  of  foreign 
interference,  or  from  intemaJ  exhaustion,  the  North  and  the  South  were 
to  make  peace  on  the  ground  of  each  party  holding  its  own,  the  most 
favourable  frontier  the  Confederacy  could  claim  to  have,  would  only  give 
her  possession  of  the  seven  StatM  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Even  this  claim  would  be  more  than 
she  could  reasonably  expect,  as  large  sections  of  Virginia,  Mississippi  and 
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Florida,  are  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  are  governed  from  Washing- 
ton. The  Confederacy  would  in  this  event  be  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant power,  with  no  chance  of  extending  her  territories,  and  hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  a  free  nation  hostile  to  her  peculiar  institutions. 
In  shorter  words,  this  two  years  of  war  has  brought  about  so  much, 
that,  in  the  event  of  disruption  being  carried  into  effect,  the  dominant 
power  in  the  New  World  will  be  a  free,  not  a  slave  one.  If  other  wars 
could  show  as  clear  a  gain  to  humanity  as  is  conveyed  in  this  simple 
fact,  there  would  be  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  uselessness  of  blood- 
shed. I  think  the  most  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  South  will  admit, 
in  fairness,  that  if  by  this  series  of  campaigns  the  North  has  secured  its 
supremacy  on  the  continent,  it  has  not  fought  without  cause  or  reason. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  these  successes  of  the  Federals  are  mere  tempo- 
rary ones,  which  leave  no  definite  result.  The  one  feature  in  the  war 
which  has  never  varied,  is  the  fact  that  the  Northerners  have  always  kept 
what  they  got  They  have  never  been  driven  from  a  town  they  have 
ever  practically  occupied,  or  abandoned  a  territory  which  they  have  really 
made  their  own.  Amidst  all  their  blunders  and  defeats  and  delays,  they 
have  shown  that  tenacity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  or 
perhaps,  more  truly  speaking,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  countries. 
The  nations  of  the  South  have  a  fire  and  dash  not  conceded  to  us,  but, 
somehow,  we  last  longer  when  it  comes  to  strength  and  endurance. 
The  course  of  the  war,  hitherto,  has  followed  insensibly  the  famous 
"  Anaconda"  policy,  which  General  M'Clellan  claimed,  without  much 
reason,  for  his  own.  Very  slowly,  but  still  surely,  the  North  has  drawn 
its  coils  round  the  South,  squeezing  it  mto  a  narrower  compass  with 
each  successive  efibrt. 

If  we  turn  from  the  physical  to  the  political  residts  of  the  war,  the 
net  issue  is  not  nearly  so  clear  and  definite.  A  whole  host  of 
problems  are  being  worked  out  in  that  great  struggle  between  two 
conflicting  principles,  and  it  is  not  till  the  war  is  over,  and  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  things  that  were,  that  we  can  form  any  satisfactory 
estimate  of  what  its  consequences  have  been.  At  present,  the  whole 
horizon  is  too  clouded  with  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field  for  us  to  do 
more  than  discern  a  few  isolated  features  of  that  dim  landscape.  The 
lesson  indeed  which  the  Crimea  taught  us  has  been  enforced  by  this 
American  struggle.  The  respective  merits  of  a  free  and  a  military  govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  war,  have  made  themselves  clear  to  an  observer.  The 
Fed^als  occupy  much  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  Confederates^ 
as  we  did  towards  our  French  allies  in  the  Russian  war.  We  hear 
very  littie  of  the  defeats  of  the  Southerners,  still  less  of  their  losses,  and 
notiiing  at  all  of  their  quarrels  and  disputes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  everything  about  the  Northerners  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The 
inefficiency  of  their  generals,  the  want  of  discipline  of  their  troops,  the 
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rascality  of  their  contractors,  the  severity  of  their  losses,  the  squabbles 
of  their  ministers,  are  all  trumpeted  forth  with  exaggerated  candour. 
If  you  want  to  draw  the  most  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Free  States, 
you  have  only  to  cull  the  materials  for  the  portrait  out  of  their  own 
newspapers.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Northerners,  like  men  of 
English  blood,  never  seem  to  know  when  they  are  beaten.  They  go 
blundering  on,  much  as  we  have  done  in  all  our  great  wars,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  they  blunder  into  victory.  The  looker-on,  while  the 
game  lasts,  considers  the  Southerner  far  the  finer  player  of  the  twa 
Yet  if  he  watches  the  game  carefully,  he  sees  that  the  noisy,  clumsy 
:adversary  takes  piece  after  piece  without  losing  them.  During  the 
'days  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  Prince  Consort  remarked  that  free 
institutions  were  on  their  trial.  The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to 
America  at  the  present  time.  We  have  seen  there,  on  both  sides  the 
Potomac,  though  in  different  degrees,  how  the  elastic  properties  of 
sel^ovemment  give  a  force  to  popular  energy  which  no  despotic 
government  can  produce.  The  population  of  France  is  greater  than 
.^at  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  put  together;  the  unity  of 
the  country,  the  centralization  of  the  government,  are  superior  in  dieir 
development  to  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  France  could  have  produced  as  many 
men,  or  levied  as  many  armies,  or  lavished  such  sums  of  money,  or 
suffered  as  many  defeats  as  the  Federals  alone  have  done,  without 
-giving  up  the  contest  in  despair.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  Volunteer 
troops  of  the  North  have  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  Volunteer  organisation.  These  amateur  soldiers  have 
been  disorderly,  troublesome,  ill-disciplined,  and  lavishly  expensive — but 
still,  when  it  came  to  actual  fighting,  they  have  performed  their  duty  and 
got  killed  as  fearlessly  as  regular  soldiers  could  have  done  themselves. 
The  officers  of  the  Confederate  armies  are,  on  the  average,  deaily 
superior  to  those  of  the  Federal  regiments.  They  have  more  militaiy 
knowledge,  more  esprit  de  corps ^  and  also  in  their  soldieiy  they  have  a  more 
tractable  material  to  deal  with,  than  in  the  "  thinking  bayonets  "  of  the 
North.  But  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Federal  private  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  his  Southern  opponent,  and  the  superiority  of 
numbers  has  so  far  given  the  advantage  to  the  Federal  troops.  It  is 
curious,  too,  to  observe  how  the  strong  Confederate  oligarchy  picked  out 
at  once  the  proper  leaders,  while  the  disorganised  democracy  of  the 
North  has  only  gradually  arrived  by  a  process  of  elimination,  at  a  dis- 
covery of  who  are  its  best  men.  Beauregard  indeed  has  sunk  out  of 
notice ;  but  with  this  exception,  there  is  not  a  single  man  to  the  fore  in 
the  Secession  camp  now  who  was  not  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  the 
outbreak.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  has  witnessed  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  score  of  reputations.     Major-General  Winfield   Scott,   the 
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veteran  hero  of  Mexico,  is  almost  forgotten ;  the  young  Napoleon 
has  retired  to  an  Elba  from  which  there  is  no  return ;  Pope,  Bumside, 
Hooker,  have  each  been  tried  and  have  failed  in  turn ;  Fremont,  the 
path-finder,  has  dropped  out  of  sight. .  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Cameron,  and 
Mr.  Seward,  have  diminished  rather  than  added  to  their  reputations ; 
and  Lincoln  himself  is  no  longer  looked  up  to  as  the  saviour,  whose 
shrewd  mother-wit  was  to  save  the  country.  Whether  Meade  is,  after 
all,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  time  alone  can  show.  If  he  is  not, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  his  tenure  of  power  will  not 
be  long-lived 

Already,  too,  we  have  learnt  a  good  deal  negatively  about  the  war. 
We  have  got  a  glimpse  of  what  its  results  are  mt  likely  to  be.  Two  years 
ago  three  statements  were  received  as  Gospel  in  Europe,  even  by  persons 
not  unfriendly  to  the  Northern  cause.  We  were  told  by  the  most 
competent  authorities,  that  the  war  must  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
want  of  money,  that  the  whole  nation  would  be  reduced  to  ruin  and 
misery  if  the  contest  lasted  any  length  of  time,  and  that  the  free 
institutions  of  the  United  States  were  certain  to  perish  in  the  conflict 
of  arms.  One  thing  has  now  become  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  war 
may  go  on  to  doomsday,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Financial 
economists  have  a  marvellous  talent  for  explaining  facts  so  as  to  suit 
their  own  theories,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  professors  of  the 
science  could  prove  satisfactorily  that  both  North  and  South  ought  to 
have  been  brought  to  reason  ere  this  for  want  of  funds,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  certain  accidental  circumstances  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
take  account.  According  to  the  latest  statements  of  the  Washing- 
ton Government,  the  actual  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
about,  in  round  numbers,  eighty  millions  of  our  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unfunded  debt  is  ruinously  large,  and  the 
unascertained  liabilities  still  larger,  so  that  the  total  is  supposed  to 
reach  im  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  How  this  debt  is 
ever  to  be  paid,  or  whether  it  ever  will  be  paid,  are  questions  which 
may  be  discussed  by  persons  who  have  theories  as  to  how  our  own 
national  debt  is  to  be  liquidated.  All  I  want  to  point  out  is,  that  the 
course  of  the  war  has  already  shown  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
American  people  to  be,  for  practical  purposes,  unlimited.  The  debt 
is,  with  but  small  exceptions,  a  home  one.  The  North,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  South,  can  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
out  of  the  resources  of  their  own  citizens.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  and  clothiers  of  America  are  willing  to  sell 
their  goods  on  credit,  to  the  Government,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  war, 
as  far  as  this  cause  of  pacification  is  concerned,  should  not  go  on 
indefinitely.  Equally  clear  is  it,  that  so  far  the  war  has  not  told  heavily 
upon  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  North.    The  prices  of  food  and 
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clothing  have  risen  considerably,  but  then  the  rates  of  remuneration  for 
labour  have  risen  in  a  higher  ratio.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
American  papers  are  full  of  advertisements  for  labourers  on  railroad 
works,  to  whom  wages  are  offeree^  varying  from  four  to  six  shillings  a 
day.  Very  large  fortunes  have  been  made ;  and  the  working  classes 
have  known  a  degree  of  prosperity  rare  even  in  America.  The  one 
form  of  property  which  has  suffered  terribly  throughout  the  war,  is  that 
of  human  life.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  numbers 
of  lives  have  been  lost  already  in  this  deadly  war.  Americans  always 
seemed  to  me  to  reckon  with  ten  thousand  as  their  unit,  and  to 
disregard  all  precise  calculations  with  a  lordly  contempt  I  have 
therefore  a  deep  distrust  as  to  the  numbers  of  kiUed  and  wounded  which 
are  recorded,  with  a  strange  sort  of  triumph,  in  the  reports  of  every  new 
battle.  But  still,  however  much  you  allow  for  exaggeration  as  to 
numbers,  the  amount  of  death  in  this  American  war,  must,  to  use  the 
words  which  Earl  Russell  applied  to  the  Crimean  disasters,  have  been 
"  horrible  and  heart-rending."  By  this  time,  I  think,  people  have  got,  in 
French  phrase,  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the  Federal  armies  are 
composed  entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  fearful  loss  of  life  in  this  two  years  of  war  must  have 
brought  the  cost  of  battle  home  even  to  the  most  careless  of  the 
American  people.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  cost  has 
rendered  the  war  less  popular  than  at  the  outset  To  attribute  this  fact 
to  any  want  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  survivors,  is  simply  to  commit 
the  error  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Be 
their  faults  what  they  may,  the  Americans  are  an  eminently  domestic 
people,  valuing  the  ties  of  friendship  and  family  even  more  closely  than 
we  do  ourselves.  The  only  explanation,  then,  is  this ;  right  or  wrong,  the 
heart  of  the  nation  is  still  eager  for  the  war,  and  counts  the  cost  as 
nothing  so  long  as  the  object  is  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  third  contingency,  which  European  lookers-on 
reckoned  as  inevitable,  the  overthrow  of  American  liberties,  consequent 
on  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  on  it  fully  without 
trespassing  more  on  pohtics  than  I  wish  to  do  in  this  article.  Hitherto, 
at  any  rscte,  the  war  has  not  assumed  a  revolutionary  character  in 
the  Federal  States.  However  unpopular  the  President,  his  ministers 
and  generals  or  Congress  itself,  may  have  been  at  times,  there  has  never 
been  any  attempt  to  supersede  the  legal  action  of  the  Government  by 
Committees  of  Public  Safety,  or  by  any  violent  remedy.  Moreover, 
it  has  become  pretty  dear  that  the  Democratic  opposition,  whatever 
it  may  mean,  does  not  mean  a  cry  for  peace.  Our  critics  have  com- 
mitted the  same  error  in  judging  the  character  of  this  opposition  as 
the  First  Napoleon  did  in  estimating  the  nature  of  the  Whig  opposition 
to  the  Pitt  administration  in  the  time  of  the  great  war.      He  was 
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astonished  when  he  found  that  Fox  in  power  was  as  little  likely  to 
give  in  to  his  pretensions  as  the  heaven-bom  minister  himself;  and, 
in  like  manner,  we  have  learnt  with  surprise  that  the  Democrats, 
however  hostile  they  may  be  to  the  Republicans,  have  no  idea  of  sur- 
rendering the  hope  of  restoring  the  Union.  Whatever  peace  move- 
ment there  may  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  States,  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  A  party  which  can  find  no  men  of  greater  character 
and  distinction  to  espouse  it  than  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  Fernando 
Wood,  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  an  English  movement  would 
have  been  which  could  boast  of  no  more  influential  leaders  than  the 
iate  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Edwin  James.  The  long  series  of 
defeats,  beginning  with  Manassas  and  ending  with  Fredericksburg, 
which  beset  the  Federal  arms,  has  had  no  efifect,  as  yet,  in  weakening 
the  resolution  of  the  nation  to  prosecute  the  war.  An  English  friend 
of  mine  who  has  just  returned  home  after  many  years  residence  in  the 
States,  assures  me  that  he  can  see  no  difference  in  the  tone  of 
American  society  with  respect  to  the  war.  The  novelty  of  the  affair 
has  gone  off,  and  with  it  the  heedless  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle ;  but  the  resolve  to  persevere  to  the 
end  has  undergone  no  change.  "  The  Union,  it  must  and  shall  be 
restored,"  is  still  the  cry  of  all  Northern  people ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  remained  so,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  this  two  years'  contest, 
shows  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  momentary  excitement 
And  before  I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  what  the  war  has  done  as  yet 
for  slavery,  let  me  say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  feeling  enter- 
tained by  America  towards  England.  How  far  there  is  or  is  not 
ground  for  bitterness  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  States 
towards  the  mother  country,  is  a  question  I  will  not  dwell  upon.  Even 
allowing  that  there  is  some  ground,  the  intensity  of  that  bitterness, 
which,  I  am  afraid,  prevails  very  generally  throughout  the  North, 
is  unjustified  and  unjustifiable.  I  will  say,  further,  that  I  think  it 
discreditable  to  the  leading  men  in  the  States,  to  whom  England  is 
well  known,  and  by  whom  she  is  loved,  as  I  can  vouch,  sincerely,  that 
none  of  them  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  forward  and  protest,  at 
the  risk  of  unpopularity,  against  the  misrepresentations  to  which  our 
country  is  constantly  subjected  in  the  States.  If,  which  God  forbid, 
war  should  come  between  us  and  our  brethren  in  the  New  World, 
it  will  be  due,  not  only  to  the  accusations  uttered  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  but  to  the  silence  of 
^ose  on  the  other  side,  who  ought  to  have  spoken  out  more  freely. 
At  the  same  time,  in  judging  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevails 
in  America  toward  England,  we  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  make 
allowance  (ox  the  excitement  of  men  who  have  staked  their  all  on  the 
issue  of  this  contest.    If  a  gambler  loses  his  temper  because  a  looker- 
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on  tells  him  he  is  playing  badly,  no  reasonable  person  would  be  indig- 
nant We  can  afford  from  our  distance  to  gaze  philosophically  on 
the  whole  American  question ;  the  Americans  themselves  are  actors, 
not  spectators.  When  brothers,  husbands,  sons,  are  falling  on  the 
battle-field,  it  is  hard  to  feel  kindly  towards  those  who,  even  involun- 
tarily, are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  contest  Whether  truly  or 
not,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  in  America,  that  the  insurrection  would 
have  been  abandoned  long  ago,  if  the  Confederates  could  have  been 
convinced  that  there  was  no  help  for  them  from  England.  The 
opinion  may  be  groundless,  but  its  prevalence  accounts  for  and  excuses 
much  of  the  animosity,  which  all  true  friends  of  both  countries  must 
deplore  alike. 

But  this  point  I  need  not  dwell  on  further.  The  question  in  this 
retrospect  which  comes  nearest  home  to  Englishmen,  is  as  to  the 
bearing  that  this  war  has  had  on  the  issue  of  slavery.  The  plea  by 
which  most  Englishmen  justify  to  themselves  their  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  slaveowners,  is  that  the  North  is  not  sincere  in  its  dislike 
to  slavery.  The  plea,  however  disingenuous,  has  this  merit,  that  it 
indicates  our  instinctive  national  horror  of  slavery,  which  has  survived 
the  popular  reaction  against  humanitarians  and  philanthropists.  If 
two  years  of  trial  are  to  go  for  an)rthing,  the  plea,  as  a  practical  excuse, 
has  been  shown  to  be  invalid.  No  one,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  who 
has  advocated  the  Northern  cause — ^no  one,  certainly,  whose  advocacy 
was  based  on  any  personal  experience  of  the- North — ^has  done  so  on 
the  ground  that  the  Federals  deserved  our  S3anpathy  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  negro.  All  that  those  (whose  opinions  I  share) 
have  ever  asserted,  is  that  the  triumph  of  the  Federal  armies  must 
eventually  be  fatal  to  slavery,  and  that  therefore  that  triumph  must  be 
prayed  for  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  system  of  involuntary  labour 
is  an  outrage  dn  humanity.  The  event,  as  yet,  has  fully  justified 
the  correctness  of  our  views.  Whether  the  negroes  are  better  off  as 
freemen  than  as  bondmen  is  a  completely  different  issue.  I  can 
understand  a  person  arguing  that  hitherto  the  blacks  have  gained 
little  if  anything  by  the  war ;  but  I  cannot  understand  any  one  asserting 
honestly,  that  the  system  of  slavery  has  not  been  weakened  by  the 
contest.  Let  us  point  out  briefly  what  the  war  has  proved  with 
reference  to  the  negroes  in  the  South.  It  has  dispelled  two  opposite 
illusions  held  respectively  by  abolitionist  and  pro-slavery  enthusiasts. 
The  notion  that  the  slaves  would  only  need  a  slight  amount  of  en- 
coturagement  to  initiate  an  origanised  insurrection  against  their  masters, 
has  been  rudely  dispelled  by  experience.  There  has,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  been  no  single  instance  during  the  war  of  a  serious  outbreak 
on  any  plantation  whose  owners  resided  upon  it  With  respect  to  a  half 
barbarous  Southern  race  like  the  negroes,  it  is  impossible   to  p«* 
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diet  'anything  with  certainty ;  but  I  have  not  and  never  have  had 
any  belief  in  the  probability  of  such  an  insurrection.  If  the  slaves  were 
-able  to  revolt  en  masse^  or  to  risk  eveiything  in  order  to  regain  their 
freedom,  slavery  would  long  ago  have  become  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pro-slavery  assertion  that  the  negroes  would  massacre, 
and  bum,  and  ravish,  if  any  encouragement  were  given  to  them,  has 
been  equally  disproved  by  facts.  There  has  been  no  authentic  report 
of  any  horrors  having  been  perpetrated  by  the  emancipated  blacks ; 
if  there  had  been,  we  should  have  been  certain  to  have  had  it 
announced  to  us  in  exaggerated  colours.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
may  be  assumed  from  the  experience  we  have  already  earned,  that  the 
negroes  are  neither  likely  to  rise  of  their  own  accord,  nor  to  massacre 
their  masters.  At  the  same  time  they  have  given  no  proof  of  that 
affection  for  their  owners  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  pro-slavery 
accounts.  They  have  furnished  information  freely  to  the  Federal 
armies,  and  have  exhibited  as  much  sympathy  for  their  masters' 
enemies  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  race  who  have  hitherto  only 
known  the  white  man  as  a  task-master.  Wherever  they  have  been 
employed  on  equal  terms,  they  have  fought  bravely  and  gallantly. 
With  respect  to  the  direct  effect  that  the  war  has  produced  on  the 
States  invaded  by  the  Federal  armies,  information  is  lamentably 
deficient  No  uniform  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  the  negroes 
on  the  plantations  by  the  Government  at  Washington ;  and  the 
whole  matter  has  been  left  very  much  to  the  decision  of  the  various 
local  commanders,  many  of  whom  are  strongly  pro-slavery  in  feeling, 
while  most,  if  not  all,  have  been  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous responsibility  of  putting  any  definite  plan  into  action.  The  care 
therefore,  of  these  slaves  has  been  left  to  chance  and  to  private 
charity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  and  cruel  suffering  has 
been  the  consequence.  In  those  districts,  however,  where  the 
Federal  authorities,  either  from  benevolence  or  necessity,  have  em- 
ployed the  services  of  the  freed  negroes,  they  have  been  found 
ready  and  willing  to  work,  if  adequate  wages  were  paid  to  them. 
There  is  something,  indeed,  quaint  in  the  surprise  with  which  a 
series  of  inspectors  sent  down  recently  from  Washington  to  examine 
the  results  of  free  labour,  announce  that  the  negroes,  after  all,  are 
very. like  white  men,  and  will  work  hard  enough  if  you  treat  them 
well  and  pay  them  iairiy. 

Wherever  the  Federal  armies  have  advanced  since  the  issue  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  slaves  have  pracrically  been  set 
free.  Very  large  numbers  have  gone  North,  many  more  have  congre- 
gated about  the  Federal  camps,  and  have  taken  service  with  the  army 
as  camp-followers,  but  the  great  majority  have  squatted  about  the 
deserted  plantations  where  they  were  bom.     In  those  districts  which 
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have  been  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act  in  question,  slavery 
has  been  extensively  modified  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Slave 
auctions  are  hardly  ever  held,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  present  un- 
certainty of  affairs,  nobody  is  willing  to  invest  in  negro  property ;  and 
severe  punishments  are  seldom  resorted  to,  because  escape  to  free 
territories  has  now  become  so  easy,  that  the  masters  cannot  venture  to 
exasperate  their  slaves.  If  the  Federals  were  to  be  driven  at  once  out 
of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  the  con- 
dition of  things  with  regard  to  bond  labour,  which  prevailed  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  peculiar  institution  has  undergone  a  virtual 
revolution,  and  every  week  that  the  Federal  occupation  endures,  the  new 
order  of  things  becomes  more  firmly  established.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  this  statement,  like  most  others  I  have  made,  must  be  taken  as  ex^ 
pressing  the  general  tendency  of  events  throughout  the  South,  not  as  a 
conclusion  applying  equally  to  all  parts  alike.  The  great  difficulty 
Englishmen  find  in  understanding  American  questions  of  all  kinds,  arises 
from  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the  immense  extent  of  the  territory. 
There  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  enormous  districts  in  the  South,  larger  than 
European  kingdoms,  where  a  Federal  soldier  has  not  yet  been  seen, 
and  where  the  whole  social  relations  of  the  community  have  gone  on 
as  uninterruptedly  as  if  complete  peace  had  prevailed.  In  a  cou^try 
too,  so  thinly  populated,  and  where  a  plantation  may  be  many  miles 
from  any  other  dwelling,  what  is  true  of  one  county  may  be  false  of 
another. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  that  in  two  years  the  war  should 
do  much  for  the  individual  negro.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  done 
more  for  his  race  than  the  most  sanguine  enthusiast  could  have  expected. 
In  four-and-twenty  months,  the  United  States  have  advanced  fiirther  in 
the  path  of  emancipation,  than  in  the  eighty  odd  years  which  passed 
between  the  fouAdation  of  the  Union  and  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
The  slave  trade  has  been  abolished  in  the  North,  in  fact  as  well  as  m 
name ;  the  Capital  of  the  Federal  Union  is  no  longer  slave  ground ; 
the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories  has  been  formally  interdicted ; 
Missouri  and  Western  Virginia  have  both  passed  acts  for  prospective 
emancipation,  and  a  decree  has  been  issued  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
insurgent  States.  It  may  be  said  that  this  decree  is  still  nothing  but  a 
proclamation,  and  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  its  inunediate  execution. 
But  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  world's  history,  it  is  clear  that  the 
formal  recognition  of  slavery  being  an  evil,  is  a  death-blow  to  its  exist- 
ence. The  sentence  may  not  be  carried  out  forthwith,  but  its  ultimate 
executioa  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  Moreover,  the  war  has  ahcady 
raised  the  social  position  of  the  degraded  negro  race.  The  Republic  ot 
Liberia  has  been  recognised,  and  a  black  ambassador  has  for  the  first 
time  been  received* in  Washington,    and   allowed  to   reside  there 
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unmolested.  This,  in  itseU)  is  a  concession  which  nothing  but  a 
political  convulsion  could  have  wrung  from  the  Americans.  Finally, 
for  the  first  time,  the  black  man  has  been  officially  acknowledged  as 
an  American  citizen.  In  many  of  the  separate  States  he  had  undoubt- 
edly the  full  rights  of  State  citizenship;  but  hitherto,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  scrupulously  decUned  committing  itself  to  any  assertion  that 
he  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  American  subject  The  war  has 
brought  this  question  to  an  issue,  and  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  negro ; 
and  this  out  of  no  popular  caprice,  but  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts. 
The  necessities  of  war  compelled  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers ; 
the  employment  of  black  troops  entailed  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
their  protection;  and  these  measures  have  obliged  the  President  to 
declare  authoritatively  that  the  black  soldier  is  of  equal  value  with  the 
white,  and  that  his  murder  or  enslavement  is  an  offence  for  which  retalia- 
tion  must  be  inflicted  just  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  white  free-bom 
American.  To  bring  this  result  about  has  cost  many  a  brave  and  noble 
life.  But  the  other  day,  a  gallant  lad,  whose  family  I  know  well,  fell 
leading  a  coloured  regiment  in  the  desperate  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  a  boy  almost,  the  darling  of  the 
house.  He  leaves  desolate  a  home  so  kindly,  so  pleasant,  and  so 
grateful  in  its  memories  to  all  who  ever  entered  it,  that  my  heart  aches 
to  think  of  what  it  must  be  now,  as  I  remember  how  I  saw  it  but  a  year 
ago,  when  the  parents'  hearts  were  glad,  because  good  news  had  come 
irom  their  boy  in  the  wars.  Yet  I  know  they  will  have  this  of  comfort, 
that  the  child  of  their  age  did  good  work  in  dying  for  the  cause  that, 
throughout  their  lives,  they  have  had  most  at  heart. 

This  lad  was  but  one  amongst  a  hundred  thousand  who  like  him  have 
given  up  home,  and  comfort,  and  wealth,  and  life  itself,  to  fight  for  an 
idea.  Even  those  to  whom  that  idea  is  most  hateful,  must  admit  that 
in  the  retrospect  of  a  war  which  has  produced  such  heroism,  there  is 
something  to  dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  A  nation,  over-burdened  with 
prosperity,  intoxicated  with  success,  demoralised  by  wealth,  has  learnt 
how  to  die  as  well  as  how  to  live,  and  that  lesson  is  surely  worth  the 
learning. 
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The  result  of  the  official  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Trans- 
portation and  Penal  Servitude,  is  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Convict  System  is 
compared  with  the  English.  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
they  consider  the  following  to  be  the  most  important : — 

•*  I.  That  sentences  of  penal  servitude  should  not  in  future  be  passed  for  shorter 
terms  than  seven  years. 

"2.  That  the  principle  already  recognised  by  the  law,  of  subjecting  reconvicted 
criminals  to  severer  punishment,  should  be  more  fully  acted  on. 

"3.  That  convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  should  be  subjected  in  the  first 
place,  to  nine  months  separate  imprisonment,  and  then  to  labour  on  public  works  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  sentenced,  but  with  the  power  of  eamingt 
by  industry  and  good  conduct,  an  abridgment  of  this  part  of  their  punishment 

''4.  That  all  male  convicts,  who  are  not  disqualified  for  removal  to  a  colony, 
should  be  sent  to  Western  Australia  during  the  latter  part  of  their  punishment. 

''5.  That  those  who  maybe  unfit  to  go  there,  but  may  earn  an  abridgment  of 
their  punishment,  and  who  may  consequently  be  dischaxged  at  home  under  licence, 
should  be  placed  under  strict  supervision  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  sentenced,  and  that  the  necessary  powers  should  be  given  by  law  for  rendering 
this  supervision  effectual. " 

A  meeting  of  Australian  colonists  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  proposal  to  transport  convicts  to  Western  Australia,  and  an  address  has 
been  prepared  for  presentation  to  Her  Majesty,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  this  revival 
of  transportation  would  be  resolutely  opposed  by  every  one  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  colonies.  The  aigument  that  the  more  distant  .colonies  are  not  inte- 
rested in  such  a  scheme,  is  declared  to  be  entirely  fallacious,  in  view  of  the  distinct 
knowledge  the  petitioners  have  that  runaways,  conditional  pardoned  men,  and 
expirees,  do  constantly  resort  to  the  adjacent  colonies,  and  harass  them  with  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  The  number  of  these  convicts  who  have  served  their  sentences  and 
become  free,  will  annually  be  found  nearly  equal  to  tho^  arriving  in  Western 
Australia.  The  gold-fields  and  high  price  of  labour  in  the  free  settlements  will 
always  attract  these  expiree  convicts  from  Western  Australia.  The  memorialists 
therefore  believe  the  result  would  be  to  make  Western  Australia  a  mere  dep6t,  from 
which  the  convicts  would  be  able  to  overrun  the  free  colonies.  The  address  concludes 
by  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold  her  sanction  from  a  policy  which  is  calculated 
beyond  all  expression  to  injure  an  important  and  rapidly  growing  community. 

The  following  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  Inspectors'  Assistants  in  Government  Schools  : — 

"  Their  Lordships,  in  order  to  provide  further  for  the  examination  of  individual 
children  according  to  the  Revised  Code,  resolved  to  appoint,  as  occasion  might  ^equi^c^ 
Inspectors'  Assistants  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

**  I.  Qualified  candidates  must  {a)  have  been  pupil  teachers  ;  (^)  have  been  trained 
during  two  years  in  a  coU^e  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  elementary  schools  in 
which  they  are  to  examine  ;  [c)  have  passed  each  of  their  examinations  without  failure* 
and  at  the  last  of  them  have  been  placed  not  below  the  second  division ;  {d)  have 
received  their  certificates  after  the  usual  probationary  service  in  an  elementary  school 
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of  the  same  denomination  as  those  in  which  they  are  to  examine ;  (^)  have  not  exceeded 
their  thirtieth  year  of  age;  (/)  be  recommended ^y  the  Inspector  under  whom  they 
are  to  examine. 

'^2.  Their  salary  shaU  commence  at  ;^ioo  per  annum,  and  shall  rise  by  ;£'io  per 
annum  to  £^S^*  'Hicy  shall  be  paid  besides  id.  per  child  per  annum  after  the  first 
12,000  examined  and  marked  by  themselves  in  the  official  schedules,  but  never  more 
on  this  account  than  £y>, 

"  They  shall  be  reimbursed  the  actual  expense  of  locomotion  on  the  public  service, 
but  shall  receive  no  further  allowances. 

''3.  They  shall  not  be  competent  to  examine,  except  in  the  presence  of,  or  by  a 
written  order  from,  the  Inspector,  who  shall  name  therein  both  the  particular  school  to 
be  examined,  and  the  date  of  the  examination.  All  notices  to  the  managers  of  schools 
shall  be  given  by  the  Inspector  only. 

*'  4.  They  shall  be  prohibited  from  following  any  employment  whatever,  except  such 
as  is  officiaL     Private  tuition  is  expressly  included  in  this  prohibition. 

**  5.  They  shall  hold  a  certificate  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners." 

By  the  terms  of  this  Minute,  it  appears  that  schoolmutressa,  as  well  as  masters,  are 
eligible  for  these  very  desirable  appointments. 

The  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  recently  issued,  contains  some  curious  informa- 
tion. It  appears  that  **The  number  of  newspapers  delivered  last  year  was  nearly 
73,000,000,  which  is  about  half  a  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
number  of  book  packets  was  rather  more  than  14,000,000,  being  an  increase  upon  the 

previous  year  of  about  1,700,000,  or  nearly  14  per  cent Hitherto  there 

seems  to  be  no  tendency  to  abandon  the  old  practice  of  sending  valentines.  Last  year 
the  number  of  valentines  which  passed  through  the  London  Office  was  upwards  of 
430,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  20,000,  upon  the  previous  year ;  and  in 
the  present  year  there  has  been  a  further  and  yet  larger  increase." 

The  Post-Office  Savings'  Banks  have  been  a  remarkable  success : — 

**  The  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Savings*  Banks  commenced  in  September,  186 1, 
and  the  progress  of  the  banks  from  that  time,  and  especially  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  highly  satisfactory,  about  180,000  depositors  having  opened  accounts  in  them 
during  the  year  1862. 

-**  In  that  year  255  additional  Post  Office  Savings*  Banks  were  opened  in  England 
and  Wales,  300  in  Ireland,  and  299  in  Scotland,  including,  as  in  the  case  of  Money 
Order  Offices,  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  whole  number  of  Post  Office  Savings*^ 
Banks  at  the  end  of  1862  was,  therefore,  2,532,  viz.  1,933  "i  England  and  Wales,  300 
in  Ireland,  and  299  in  Scotland. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  332  additional  banks  have  been  opened, 
making  2,864  banks  in  all,  and  the  gross  amount  of  deposits,  including  interest  up  to 
the  1st  of  January,  has  increased  from  ;f2, 136,680  to  £2,gS2,2q6,  .  .  . 

"  In  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  Post  Office  Banks  have  obtained  a 
larger  proportion  of  small  depositors  than  the  old  banks  have  been  able  to  attract 
This  circumstance  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  greater  facilities  which  the  Post  Office 
banks  afford,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Qpen  daily  and  for  several  hours  ; 
but  it  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  old  Banks  were  for  the  most 
part  located  in  towns  of  some  magnitude,  the  Post  Office  Banks  have  been  extended 
freely  to  small  villages,  and  comparatively  poor  districts,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
provided with  Savings*  bank  accommodation.  The  extensions  during  the  year  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  of  this  character,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  has  happened  that 
the  average  amount  of  a  deposit  in  Post  Office  banks,  is  somewhat  lower  than  it  was 
shown  to  be  in  my  report  for  the  year  1861.  ...  •  . 

"The  trustees  of  several  of  the  old  banks  have  already  shown  a  disposition  ta 
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relinquish  the  labour  and  responsibility  which  they  have  so  long  taken  upon  themselTes 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  and  which  are  now  no  longer  required  of  them.     .     •     . 

"  A  sum  amounting  to  more  than  ;£'340,ooo  has  already  been  transferred  from  the 
old  Savings'  banks  to  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  by  means  of  transfer  certificates ; 
but  additional  sums,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  have  no  doubt  been 
withdrawn  from  the  old  banks  and  paid  to  the  Post  Office  Banks  in  cash. 

**  The  regulations  laid  down  for  carrying  on  the  business  between  the  postmasters 
and  the  depositors,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  proper  entry  of  and  check  on 
the  depositors'  and  postmasters'  accounts,  have  been  found  to  work  most  satisfactorily  ; 
and  to  require  little  or  no  alteration.  In  illustration  of  the  satisfactory  working  of 
these  arrangements,  I  may  state  that,  in  the  examination  of  depositors'  books,  which 
takes  place  in  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  each  book  was  issued, 
and  which  has  now  extended  to  upwards  of  1 14,000  books,  very  few  errors,  and  those 
of  little  importance,  have  been  discovered." 
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A  Guide  to  thi  WesUm  Alps.  With  Maps.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.LA.,  F.L.S., 
&C.,  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  an  article  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps, 
hf  M.  K  Desor.  [Longman.  7s.  6d.]  A  Guide-book  which  is  thoroughly  good  for 
its  special  purpose  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  new 
Alpine  Guide  is  a  book  of  this  class.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  travel  amongst  the  mountains,  but  large  parts  of  it  will  also  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  those  who  stay  at  home,  if  they  care  to  learn  about  the  most  important  features 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  about  the  various  phenomena  of  the  Alpine 
region.  The  Editor,  who  was  the  first  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  combines  a  singu* 
larly  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers,  with  considerable 
scientific  and  literary  qualifications.  The  mountain  districts  described  in  this  volume  are 
those  of  which  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  have  made  the  most  thorough  exploration. 
They  include  all  the  Alps  south  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  moun* 
tains  of  Europe,  Mont  Blanc  and  its  satellites,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  mighty  masses 
which  enclose  the  little  valley  of  Zermatt,  the  range  south  of  Aosta,  and  the  Alps  of 
Dauphin^.  The  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  great  Eastern  ranges  of  the  Alps  are 
reserved  for  two  other  volumes.  The  introductory  chapters  contain  special  papers  on 
the  geology  of  the  Alps,  by  M.  Desor,  and  on  their  zoology,  by  Mr.  Carter  Blake, 
and  a  good  account  of  glaciers,  by  Mr.  Ball  himself.  Both  the  scientific  and  the 
topographical  information  are  of  superior  quality  and  of  the  latest  date,  and  the  mi^ 
embody  the  results  of  researches  carried  on  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Iceland  J  its  Scenes  and  Sagas,  With  numenms  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  By  Sabine 
Baring  Gould.  [Smith  and  Elder.  28s.]  A  discourse  about  Iceland,  put  together  in 
a  somewhat  miscellaneousjaanner.  In  the  Introduction  we  have  geography,  geology, 
and  history ;  in  the  Appendix,  ornithology,  botany,  advice  to  sportsmen,  &c  The 
Scenes  and  Sagas  form  the  body  of  the  work.  The  latter  appear  in  the  form  of  stories 
tol$  by  the  author  to  his  fellow-travellers  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way,  and  as 
they  form  a  large  portion  of  the  book,  much  of  its  interest  depends  on  the  taste  of  the 
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reader  for  that  species  of  literature.  The  usual  incidents  of  travel  are  facetiously 
described,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Baring  Gould  speaks  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  is  justified  by  his  numerous  sketches.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  receive  the  impression  that  while  offering  some  attractions  to  landscape 
painters  and  sportsmen,  Iceland  is  a  detestable  country  to  travel  in.  The  usual 
hardships  of  partially  civilised  life  are  aggravated  by  the  cold,  and  the  traveller  finds 
little  compensation  in  intercourse  with  the  people,  a  d^enerate  race,  chiefly  notable 
for  laziness  and  dirt 

Th<  Wanderer  in  Western  France,  By  George  T.  Lowth.  lUuitrated  by  the 
Hon.  Eliot  Yorke,  M.  P.     [Hurst  and  Blackett.  15s,] 

Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Rambles,  With  ten  Illustrations.  By  Rev.  C.A.  Johns. 
[X^ngman.  6s.]  Mr.  Johns  has  made  it  his  object  "to  add  one  to  that  useful 
class  of  works  which,  being  neither  essentially  technical,  nor  prominently  bringing 
forward  either  marvels  or  varieties,  treat  the  subject  of  natural  history  as  an 
intellectual  out-of-door  amusement," — and  has  produced  an  excellent  little  book  of  its 
kind.  The  descriptions  are  lively  and  accurate,  and  Mr.  Johns'  facts  will  be  found 
to  bear  the  test  he  himself  claims  for  them — ^that  of  being  verified  by  personal 
observatioiL 

A  First  Year  in  Canterbury  Settlement,  By  Samuel  Butler.  [Longman.  $5.]  Com- 
piled from  the  letters  and  journal  of  a  young  Cambridge  graduate,  and  describing  his 
gradual  transformation  into  a  New  Zealand  sheep-farmer.  The  odd  incongruities 
continually  occurring  in  a  position  which  requires  educated  and  scholarly  young  men  to 
do  their  own  baking,  boiling,  washing,  hemming^  as  well  as  the  rougher  out-door 
work,  give  a  pleasant  piquancy  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  BuUer  tells  a  story  of  a 
Cambridge  man  who  "every  now  and  then  leaves  his  up-country  avocations  and 
becomes  a  great  gun  at  the  college  in  Christ  Church,  examining  the  boys ;  he  then 
returns  to  his  shepherding,  cooking,  bullock-driving,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  .  .  . 
Under  his  bed  I  found  Tennyson's  *  Idyls  of  the  King.' "  Mr.  Butler  gives  a  good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  information,  and  we  gather  that  pretty  much  the  same  qualities 
and  advantages  which  contribute  to  success  at  home,  are  required  in  New  Zealand, 
but  a  man  possessing  them  finds  the  road  to  wealth  shorter  in  the  colony.  With 
regard  to  sheep,  which  are  the  business  of  life  and  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  Canterbury,  the  great  lesson  seems  to  be:  "You  must  remember  they  are 
your  masters,  and  not  you  theirs ;  you  exist  for  them,  not  they  for  you."  A  world  of 
meaning  is  bound  up  in  this  short  formula.    . 

Ralph;  or,  St,  Sepulchres  and  St.  Stephen's,  By  Arthur  Arnold.  Two  Volumes. 
[Tinsley.  21s.]  The  faults  of  this  novel  are  easy  to  point  out  The  plot  is  ill 
concealed,  the  mystery  on  which  it  is  made  to  hang  is  improbable,  and  the  characters 
do  not  always  speak  and  act  characteristically.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  the  story 
is  worth  reading.  The  men  and  women  in  it  are  real  people,  living  and  acting  in 
modem  society,  which  is  pictured  vividly,  but  without  exaggeration.  The  scenes 
most  likely  to  be  new  to  the  practised  novel  reader  are  those  occurring  in  "Ralph's" 
life  as  a  writer  for  the  Press. 

Twice  Lost  By  the  Author  of  "  Queen  Isabel,"  &c.  [Virtue.  7s.  6d.]  A  wildly 
improbable  story,  but  showing  great  cleverness  and  originality. 

Margaret  SUmrton;  or,  A  Year  of  Governess  Life.  [RivingtoiL  5s.]  This 
is  what  the  Germans  call  a  TWk^i-noveL  In  other  words,  it  has  a  purpose, 
that  purpose  being  to  teach  governesses  to  be  contented.  The  means  used  are 
curious.  Margaret  StourtOn,  the  heroine,  is  the  eldest  daughter  in  a  fiunily  of 
three  daughters  and  two  sons.  At  the  banning  of  her  parents'  married-  life 
they  are  in  easy  circumstances;  but  losses  come,  and  the  usual  troubles  attend- 
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ixig  naiTOw  means.  The  boys  are  provided  for  in  the  Chnrch  and  the  Navy, 
but  can  do  nothing  to  help  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  girls  stay  at  home,  cultiYating 
themselves  in  an  unusually  diligent  and  praiseworthy  manner,  and  comforting  their 
parents.  They  gradually  discover  that  pecuniary  difficulties  are  increasing,  and 
Margaret  forms  the  amazing  resolution  to  become  a  governess,  that  being  the  only 
way  in  which  she  can  contribute  to  the  family  resources.  An  admiring  friend  hears 
of  a  suitable  situation,  and,  with  great  hesitation  and  circumlocution,  breaks  to  her  the 
appalling  fact  that  an  opportunity  is  come  for  her  to  carry  out  her  heroic  intention. 
The  family  is  much  excited,  and  tears  are  shed  over  the  intelligence,  but,  after  a  great 
deal  of  anxious  consideration,  the  situation  is  accepted.  It  is  of  a  quite  exceptional 
kind.  From  the  beginning,  Margaret  is  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 
respect  The  children  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and,  as  the  mother  is 
abroad,  the  governess  reigns  alone.  She  falls  in  with  a  morbid  governess  of 
the  martyr  type,  whom  she  restores  to  mental  and  physical  health.  When 
Lady  North  comes  home,  Margaret's  position  is  still  better.  No  opportunity 
is  lost  of  bringing  her  forward,  and  introducing  her  to  desirable  acquaintances. 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  takes  captive  all  hearts.  This  is  not  wonderful,  as  she  is 
young,  pretty,  intelligent,  and  accomplished.  By  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  she  is 
repeatedly  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Stratton  of  Stratton  Park,  a  model  English 
gentleman,  to  whom,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  governess  life,  she  becomes  engaged. 
We  are  carefully  reminded  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  and  cousin  of  a 
Baronet,  and  that  the  Norths  "  felt  her  to  be  no  less  a  lady,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  than  they  were  themselves."  In  marrying  her,  Mr.  Stratton  was  not  guilty  of 
a  misalliance^  and  his  sisters  were  soon  brought  to  confess  that  "she  was  '  not  at  all 
beneath  him,  after  all' " 

It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  glaring  unlikeness 
of  this  picture  to  the  life  it  professes  to  represent.  Nine  out  of  ten  govern- 
esses are  neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  neither  attractive  nor  repulsive,  neither  vulgar 
nor  specially  ladylike.  Few  are  well  educated,  fewer  still  well  bom.  They  are  as 
unlike  Margaret  Stourton  as  the  lot  provided  for  her  is  unlike  what  usually  foils 
to  their  share.  The  fable  is  too  fabulous  to  bear  the  moral  appended  to  it  Half- 
educated  girls  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  governess  life,  on  whom  alone  this  book 
can  be  supposed  to  have  any  influence,  may  find  in  it  materials  for  castle-building. 
They  certainly  will  not  learn  from  it  to  respect  their  work,  or  to  accommodate  them- 
selves cheerfully  to  the  real  exigencies  of  their  position. 

History  of  Christian  Names.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffc,"  &c. 
Two  Volumes.  [Parker.  2 is.]  This  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  book  one  would 
have  expected  from  the  author  of  "The  Heir  of  RedclyfTe."  The  subject  is  not 
regarded  from  a  poetical  point  of  view,  after  the  manner  of  Miss  Mitford  and  Charles 
Lamb,  but  as  "  a  study  of  comparative  nomenclature."  Such  a  study  has  naturally 
something  severe  and  scholarly  about  it,  if  not  a  touch  of  dryness,  and  the  book  before 
us  is  not  light  reading.  Miss  Yonge  tells  us  that  the  farther  she  advanced  into  her 
subject,  the  more  she  perceived  that  it  required  "  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  language, 
philology,  ethnology,  hagiology,  universal  history,  and  provincial  antiquities."  This 
row  of  hard  words  will  give  some  idea  of  what  these  two  thick  volumes  contain.  We 
ought  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  them  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  miscellaneous  information  of  a  lighter  sort,  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  In  the  first  volume,  a  Glossary,  occupying  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  in  double  column,  offers  a  sufficient  choice  of  Christian  names  to 
parents  and  sponsors. 

The  Races  of  the  Old  World,  A  Manual  of  Ethnology.  By  Charles  L.  Brace, 
Author  of  "Home  Life  in  Gennany,"  &c.     [Murray.  9s.]    In  this  "attempt  to 
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make  popular  a  difficult  science,"  the  author  has  had  to  contend  with  the  peculiar 
<disadTantages  attaching  to  the  study  of  a  science  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  which 
is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  have  a  manual  written  about  it  at  all.  He  has,  however, 
collected  together  a  large  amount  of  such  information  as  comes  within  the  range  of 
the  general  reader,  as  well  as  of  the  historical  student,  for  whom  the  work  is  chiefly 
designed.  Parts  VII.  and  VHI.,  on  the  "Ethnology  of  Modem  Europe,"  and 
"  G^eral  Questions  in  Ethnology,"  are,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  book. 

Lau^s  One  Shilling  Guide  to  the  Charities  of  London:  comprising  the  Objects^  Date^ 
Address^  Income^  and  Expenditure^  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  above  Seven  Hundred 
Charities.  Corrected  to  Aprils  i^Z.  By  Sampson  Low,  jun.  [Low.  is.]  Sofisuraswe 
have  been  able  to  verify  the  information  here  given,  it  is  accurate  and  impartial,  and 
may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  reference.  It  is  humiliating  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  no 
less  than  seven  himdred  chanties  in  London  alone.  The  mere  names  of  some  of  these 
institutions  tell  a  scandalous  story.  How  far  the  remedies  may  sometimes  stimulate  the 
-diseases  they  are  designed  to  cure,  is  a  wholesome  and  necessary,  if  an  invidious 
-question. 

The  Christians  in  Turkey,  By  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M.A.  [Bell  and  Daldy. 
IS.]  An  indignant  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  whose 
deplorable  condition  Mr.  Denton  believes  to  be  traceable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
British  policy  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Mr.  Denton's 
vehement  denunciations  of  Turkish  misrule  are  supported  by  copious  extracts  from 
the  Reports  of  British  Consuls  and  the  works  of  well-known  travellers,  and  by  his 
own  testimony  after  personal  observation  during  a  visit  to  Servia  in  the  spring  of 
last  year. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Cause  in  America^  and  its  Martyrs.  By  Eliza  Wigham.  [A.W. 
Bennett.  2s.  6d]  At  a  time  when  Englishmen  are  asking  doubtfully,  whether  Slavery, — 
or  to  use  the  politer  term,  Bondage, — is  after  aU,  a  great  wrong,  plain  statements  of 
facts,  such  as  Miss  Wigham  has  here  brought  together,  are  useful  and  necessary.  The 
point  on  which  our  attention  is  fixed,  and  which  we  have  not  seen  so  prominently 
brought  forward  elsewhere,  is  the  attitude  of  the  pro-slavery  party  towards 
the  Abolitionists,  and  the  frantic  rage  called  forth  by  any  manifestation  of 
sympathy  with  the  negroes.  The  advocates  of  an  unpopular  cause  must  always 
expect  opposition,  calumny,  contempt,  and  must  often  sacrifice  fair  prospects  of  worldly 
advancement.  But  .in  free  countries,  persecution  goes,  no  further.  The  violent 
suppression  of  public  meetings  on  behalf  of  any  "cause"  whatever — ^the  burning  of 
obnoxious  printing-offices — ^riots  ending  in  murder  or  in  the  consignment  of  peaceful 
citizens  to  prison  as  a  refuge  from  a  worse  fate — such  things  are  in  England,  at  least 
in  recent  times,  unknown.  The  contrast  is  deeply  suggestive  of  the  moral  effect 
which  despotic  power  tends  to  produce  on  the  character  of  its  unfortunate  possessors. 
Miss  Wigham  does  not  disguise  the  complicity  of  the  Northerners  in  past  wrongdoing 
while  showing  how,  through  severe  suffering,  they  are  learning  a  much  needed  lesson, 
and  steadily  advancing  in  the  path  of  reparation.  "The  Churches"  are  marked  out 
for  special  condenmation,  and  there  is  certainly  something  peculiarly  shocking  in  the 
style  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  manifestos.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
morality  of  Churches,  as  such,  will  ever  surpass  that  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
them? 

The  Gospd  of  the  Pentateuch :  a  Set  of  Parish  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley.  [Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn.  5s.]  There  are  probably  few  living  English  preachers 
whose  sermons  are  read  with  more  pleasure  than  Mr.  Kingsley's.  Whilst  they  are  always 
serious  and  reverent,  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  unlike  ordinary  sermons  than  those 
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which  are  seasoned  with  eomic  allttsions,  or  adorned  with  florid  imagery.  They  are 
generally  too  simple  to  be  called  eveneloquent,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  eloquence 
to  be  altogether  absent  from  any  book  of  Mr.  Kingsle/s.  Their  principal  charms  are 
their  homely  straightforwardness,  apd  their  hearty  and  touching  humanity.  The  preacher 
is  so  accustomed  td  see  every-day  matters  in  their  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  that 
it  comes  easy  to  him  to  speak  naturally  of  such  matters  from  the  pulpit  The  volume 
called  **The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch"  has  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  Mr. 
Kingsley's  other  sermons,  whilst  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth  has  given  it  a  more 
distinct  purpose,  and  a  certain  combative  vigour.  Mr.  Kingsley  maintains,  against 
Bishop  Colenso,  the  truth  of  the  history  contained  in  the  Books  of  Moses.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  his  title  is  equivalent  to  '*  The  Gospel  in  the  Pentateuch."  He 
maintains  that  the  plain  story  is  itself  a  gospel,  being  the  good  news  of  a  God  who 
reveals  himself  as  caring  for,  and  teaching,  and  raising  His  children.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  Mr.  Kingsley  holds  no  rigid  theory  of  Scriptural  infallibility. 

Lyre  Eucharistica:  Hymnt  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion^  Amient  and 
Modern;  with  other  Poems,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley.  [Longman.  5s.] 
An  Anglo-Catholic  compilation,  in  which  *'  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Com* 
munion,"  according  to  the  Editor's  view,  is  a  distinguishing  feature.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work  consists  of  tmnslations  of  ancient  Latin,  Greek,  and  German 
hymns.  Among  the  modem  English  hymns,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  contri- 
buted by  well-known  Roman  Catholic  writers. 

Poems,  By  Jean  Ingelow.  [Longman.  5s.]  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
the  reader  of  these  poems,  is  their  free  ringing  music,  a  music  which  wells  up 
only  from  the  spirit  that  has  drank  in  lovingly  all  natural  melodies.  Miss  Ingelow's  verse 
vibrates  with  clear  singing  like  her  ''crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins,"  or  murmurs 
tinkling  sweetly  as  the  trickle,  trickle,  of  her  "tiny  bright  beck."  An  ear  for 
music,  and  an  eye  for  colour,  with  the  power  of  shaping  these  out  of  words  till  they 
are  audible  and  visible  to  the  mind,  has  often  been  all  the  demand  made  upon  poetry. 
And  if  we  ask  more  in  these  da3rs,  and  seek  for  the  secret  of  the  sound  and  of  the  hue 
which  may  make  them  a  part  of  the  great  mystery  of  our  human  life,  there  is  here 
too  a  portion  of  that  spirit  of  divination  which  answers  to  this  demand.  And  this 
without  vague  and  vain  ambition.  The  poet  holds  well  to  the  simple  world  of  fact 
and  nature,  and  her  insight  is  the  trae  insight  of  single  seeing.  It  is  deepest  too — a 
fair  sign — ^in  her  homeliest  strains.  In  the  "  Supper  at  the  Mill,"  for  instance,  where 
all  through  the  preparation  of  a  humble  meal,  and  the  household  songs  tuned  for  an 
infant's  lullaby,  there  breathes  unconsciously  the  love  and  loss  and  infinite  hope  of  the 
generations.  The  chief  poems  have  the  added  interest  of  story  ;  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  plots  both  power  and  delicacy  are  shown. 
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THE  ART  OF  SHAKSPERE,  AS  REVEALED 
BY  HIMSELF. 

Who  taught  you  this  ? 
I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. 

Winta^s  TaU,  A.  II.,  S.  I. 

One  occasionally  hears  the  remark,  that  the  commentators  upon 
Shakspere  find  far  more  in  Shakspere  than  Shakspere  ever  intended 
to  express.  Taking  this  assertion  as  it  stands,  it  maybe  freely  granted, 
not  only  of  Shakspere,  but  of  every  writer  of  genius.  But  if  it  be 
intended  by  it,  that  nothing  can  exist  in  any  work  of  art  beyond 
what  the  writer  was  conscious  of  while  in  the  act  of  producing  it, 
so  much  of  its  scope  is  false. 

No  artist  can  have  such  a  claim  to  the  high  title  of  creator,  as 
that  he  invents  for  himself  the  forms,  by  means  of  which  he  produces 
his  new  result ;  and  all  the  forms  of  man  and  nature  which  he  modifies 
and  combines  to  make  a  liew  region  in  his  world  of  art,  have  their 
own  original  life  and  meaning.  The  laws  likewise  of  their  various  com- 
binations are  natural  laws,  harmonious  with  each  other.  While,  there- 
fore, the  artist  employs  many  or  few  of  their  original  aspects  for  his 
immediate  purpose,  he  does  not  and  cannot  thereby  deprive  them  of  the 
many  more  which  are  essential  to  their  vitality,  and  the  vitality  likewise 
of  his  presentation  of  them,  although  they  form  only  the  background 
from  which  his  peculiar  use  of  them  stands  out  The  objects  presented 
must  therefore  fall,  to  the  eye  of  the  observant  reader,  into  many 
different  combinations  and  harmonies  of  operation  and  result,  which 
are  indubitably  there,  whether  the  writer  saw  them  or  not  These  latent 
combinations  and  relations  will  be  numerous  and  true,  in  proportion 
to  the  scope  and  the  truth  of  the  representation;  and  the  greater 
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the  number  of  meanings,  harmonious  with  each  other,  which  any 
work  of  art  presents,  the  greater  claim  it  has  to  be  considered  a 
work  of  genius.  It  must,  therefore,  be  granted,  and  that  joyfully,  that 
there  may  be  meanings  in  Shakspere*s  writings  which  Shakspere  himself 
did  not  see,  and  to  which  therefore  his  art,  as  art,  does  not  point 

.  But  the  probability,  notwithstanding,  must  surely  be  allowed  as 
well,  that,  in  great  artists,  the  amount  of  conscious  art  will  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  unconscious  truth :  the  visible 
volcanic  light  will  bear  a  true  relation  to  the  hidden  fire  of  the 
globe;  so  that  it  will  not  seem  likely  that,  in  such  a  writer  as 
Shakspere,  we  should  find  many  indications  of  present  and  operative 
arty  of  which  he  was  himself  unaware.  Some  truths  may  be  revealed 
through  him,  which  he  himself  knew  only  potentially ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  marks  of  work,  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the  play,  should 
be  fortuitous,  or  that  the  work  thus  indicated  should  be  unconscious 
work.  A  stroke  of  the  mallet  may  be  more  effective  than  the  sculptor 
had  hoped  ;  but  it  was  intended.  In  the  drama  it  is  easier  to  discover 
individual  marks  of  the  chisel,  than  in  the  marble  whence  all  signs  of 
such  are  removed :  in  the  drama  the  lines  themselves  fall  into  the 
general  finish,  without  necessary  obliteration  as  lines.  Still,  the  reader 
cannot  help  being  fearful,  lest,  not  as  fegards  truth  only,  but  as  regards 
art  as  well,  he  be  sometimes  clothing  the  idol  of  his  intellect  with  the 
weavings  of  his  fancy.  My  conviction  is,  that  it  is  the  very  consummate- 
ness  of  Shakspere*s  art,  that  exposes  his  work  to  the  doubt  that  springs 
firom  loving  anxiety  for  his  honour ;  the  dramatist,  like  the  sculptor, 
avoiding  every  avoidable  hint  of  the  process,  in  order  to  render  the 
result  a  vital  whole.  But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  argue  entirely 
from  probabilities.  He  has  himself  given  us  a  peep  into  his  studio — let 
me  call  it  workshap,  as  more  comprehensive. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  shape  oi  literary  criticism,  that  we  should 
expect  to  meet  such  a  revelation ;  for  to  use  art  even  consciously,  and 
to  regard  it  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  or  to  theorize  about  it, 
are  two  very  different  mental  operations.  The  productive  and  critical 
faculties  are  rarely  found  in  equal  combination  ;  and  even  where  they 
are,  they  cannot  operate  equally  in  regard  to  the  same  object  There 
is  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  producing,  which  does  not  demand  a 
re-presentation  to  the  critical  faculty.  In  other  words,  the  criticism 
which  a  great  writer  brings  to  bear  upon  his  own  work,  is  from 
within,  regarding  it  upon  the  hidden  side,  namely,  in  relation  to 
his  own  idea;  whereas  criticism,  commonly  understood,  has  reference 
to  the  side  turned  to  the  public  gaze.  Neither  could  we  expect 
one  so  prolific  as  Shakspere  to  find  time  for  the  criticism  of  the  wc^ks 
of  other  men,  except  in  such  moments  of  relaxation  as  those  in  which 
the  friends  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  sat  silent  beneath  the  flow  of  his 
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wisdom  and  humour,  or  made  the  street  ring  with  the  overflow  of  their 
own  enjoyment. 

But  if  the  artist  proceed  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  or  productions 
of  another  art  than  his  own,  we  may  then  expect  the  principles 
upon  which  he  operates  in  his  own,  to  take  outward  and  visible 
form — 2L  form  modified  by  the  difference  of  the  art  to  which  he 
now  applies  them.  In  one  of  Shakspere's  poems,  we  have  the  description 
of  an  imagined  production  of  a  sister-art — that  of  Painting — a  description 
so  brilliant  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  poet-picture  illumines  the  art 
of  the  Poet  himself,  revealing  the  principles  which  he  held  with  regard  to 
representative  art  generally,  and  suggesting  many  thoughts  with  regard 
to  detail  and  harmony,  finish,  pregnancy,  and  scope.  This  description 
is  found  in  Tlk^  Rape  of  Lucrece.  Apology  will  hardly  be  necessary 
for  making  a  long  quotation,  seeing  that,  besides  the  convenience  it 
will  afford  of  easy  reference  to  the  ground  of  my  argument,  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  which  even  the  artist  can  give  to  us,  is  to  isolate  peculiar 
beauties,  and  so  compel  us  to  perceive  them. 

Lucrece  has  sent  a  messenger  to  beg  the  immediate  presence  of 
her  husband.  Awaiting  his  return,  and  worn  out  with  weeping,  she 
looks  about  for  some  variation  of  her  misery. 


At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 

Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 

Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 

As  heaven,  it  seemed,  to  kiss  the  turrets,  bowed. 

2. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life  : 

Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear, 

Shed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife ; 
The  red  blood  reeked,  to  show  the  painter's  strife. 

And  dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  adiy  lights^ 

Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

3. 
There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 

Begrimed  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  duit; 
And,  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  Me  those  far><^  eyet  look  sad. 
\  \% 
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4. 

In  great  commanders,  grace  and  majesty 
Yon  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 

In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces, 

Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 

That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  tremble. 

5. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 

The  face  of  either  ciphere<^either's  heart ; 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  rolled; 

But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 

Showed  deep  regard,  and  smiling  government* 

6. 
There  pleading  might  3rou  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 

As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 

That  it  beguiled  attention,  charmed  the  sight ; 

In  speech,  it  seemed  his  beard,  all  silver-white, 
Wagged  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purled  up  to  the  sky. 

7. 
About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 

Which  seemed  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 

As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 

Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice. 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seemed,  to  mock  the  mind. 

8. 

Here  one  man's  hand  leaned  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadowed  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 

Here  one,  being  thronged,  besirs  back,  all  bollen  and  red ; 
Another,  smothered,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 

As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 

It  seemed  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

9. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind, 

That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear. 
Griped  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind: 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head, 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 
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10. 

And,  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy, 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  inarched  to  field, 

Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 

That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear. 

Like  bright  things  stained,  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

II. 
And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought, 

To  Simob'  reedy  banks,  the  red  blood  ran ; 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought. 

With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  b^^an 

To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  then 
Retire  again,  till,  meeting  greater  ranks. 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

The  oftener  I  read  these  verses,  amongst  the  very  earliest  com- 
positions of  Shaksper^,  I  am  the  more  impressed  with  the  carefulness 
with  which  he  represents  the  work  of  the  picture — "  shows  the  strife 
of  the  painter."  The  most  natural  thought  to  follow  in  sequence  is  : 
How  like  his  own  art ! 

The  scope  and  variety  of  the  whole  picture,  in  which  mass  is  effected 
by  the  accumulation  of  individuality ;  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  Troy 
stands  as  the  impersonation  of  the  aim  and  object  of  the  whole  \  and 
on  the  other,  the  Simois  flows  in  foaming  rivalry  of  the  strife  of  men, — 
the  pictorial  form  of  that  sympathy  of  nature  with  human  effort  and 
passion,  which  he  so  often  introduces  in  his  plays, — is  like  nothing 
else  so  much  as  one  of  the  works  of  his  own  art  But  to  take  a 
portion  as  a  more  condensed  representation  of  his  art  in  combining 
all  varieties  into  one  harmonious  whole  :  his  genius  is  like  the  oratory 
of  Nestor  as  described  by  its  effects  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  stanzas. 
Every  variety  of  attitude  and  countenance  and  action  is  harmonized 
by  the  influence  which  is  at  once  the  occasion  of  debate,  and  the  charm 
which  restrains  by  the  fear  of  it's  own  loss  :  the  eloquence  and  the  listen- 
ing form  the  one  bond  of  the  unruly  mass.  So  the  dramatic  genius  that 
harmonizes  his  play,  is  visible  only  in  its  effects ;  so  etherial  in  its 
own  essence  that  it  refuses  to  be  submitted  to  the  analysis  of  the  ruder 
intellect,  it  is  like  the  words  of  Nestor,  for  which  in  the  picture  there 
stands  but  "  thin  winding  breath  which  purled  up  to  the  sky."  Take, 
for  an  instance  of  this,  the  reconciling  power  by  which,  in  the  mys- 
terious midnight  of  the  summer-wood,  he  brings  together  in  one 
harmony  the  graceful  passions  of  childish  elves,  and  the  fierce  passions 
of  men  and  women,  with  the  ludicrous  reflection  of  those  passions  in 
the  little  convex  mirror  of  the  artisan's  drama ;  while  the  mischievous 
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Puck  revels  in  things  that  fall  out  preposterously,  and  the  Elf-Queen  is 
in  love  with  ass-headed  Bottom,  from  the  hollows  of  whose  long  hairy 
ears — ^strange  bouquet-holders — bloom  and  breathe  the  musk-roses,, 
the  characteristic  odour-founts  of  the  play ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
unbelieving  Theseus,,  with  the  candour  of  Hippolyta,  lifts  the  whole 
into  relation  with  the  realities  of  human  life.  Or  take,  as  another 
instance,  the  pretended  madman  Edgar,  the  court-fool,  and  the  rugged 
old  king  going  grandly  mad,  sheltered  in  one  hut,  and  lapped  in  the 
roar  of  a  ^understorm. 

My  object,  then,  in  respect  to  this  poem,  is  to  produce,  from  many 
instances,  a  few  examples  of  the  metamorphosis  of  such  excellences  as 
he  describes  in  the  picture,  into  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  drama ; 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  urge  the  probability 
that  the  presence  of  those  artistic  virtues  in  his  own  practice,  upon 
which  he  expatiates  in  his  representation  of  another  man's  art,  were 
accompanied  by  the  corresponding  consciousness — that,  namely,  of 
the  artist  as  differing  from  that  of  the  critic,  its  objects  being  regarded 
from  the  concave  side  of  the  hammered  relief.  If  this  probability  be 
granted,  I  would,  from  it,  advance  to  a  higher  and  far  more  important 
conclusion — ^how  unlikely  it  is  that  if  the  writer  was  conscious  of 
such  fitnesses,  he  should  be  unconscious  of  those  grand  embodiments 
of  truth,  which  are  indubitably  present  in  his  plays,  whether  he  knew 
it  or  not  This  portion  of  my  argument  will  be  strengthened  by  an 
instance  to  show  that  Shakspere  was  himself  quite  at  home  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  truths. 

Let  me  adduce,  then,  some  of  those  corresponding  embodiments  in 
words  instead  of  in  forms ;  in  which  colours  yield  to  tones,  lines  to 
phrases.  I  will  begin  with  the  lowest  kind,  in  which  the  art  has  to 
do  with  matters  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  unconscious 
art  could  have  any  relation  to  them.  They  can  hardly  have  proceeded 
directly  from  the  great  inspiration  of  the  whole.  Their  very  minute- 
ness is  an  argument  for  their  presence  to  the  poet's  consciousness; 
while  belonging,  as  they  do,  only  to  the  construction  of  the  play,  no 
such  independent  existence  can  be  accorded  to  them,  as  to  truths^ 
which,  being  in  themselves  realities,  are  there,  whether  Shakspere 
saw  them  or  not.  If  he  did  not  intend  them,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  for  them  is,  that  such  is  the  naturalness  of  Shakspere's  repre- 
sentations, that  there  is  room  in  his  plays,  as  in  life,  for  those  wonderful 
coincidences  which  are  reducible  to  no  law. 

Perhaps  every  one  of  the  examples  I  adduce  will  be  found  open  to 
dispute.  This  is  a  kind  in  which  direct  proof  can  have  no  share; 
nor  should  I  have  dared  thus  to  combine  them  in  aigument,  but  for 
the  ninth  stanza  of  those  quoted  above,  to  which  I  beg  my  readers  to 
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revert  Its  imaginary  work  means — ^work  hinted  at,  and  then  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Of  course,  in  dramatic  representation, 
such  work  must  exist  on  a  great  scale  -,  but  the  minute  particularization 
of  the  "  conceit  deceitful "  in  the  rest  of  the  stanza,  will  surely  justify 
us  in  thinking  it  possible  that  Shakspere  intended  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  littU  fitnesses  which  a  careful  reader  discovers  in  his  plays. 
That  such  are  not  oftener  discovered  comes  from  this  :  that,  like 
life  itself,  he  so  blends  into  vital  beauty,  that  there  are  no  salient 
points.  To  use  a  homely  simile :  he  is  not  like  the  barn-door  fowl, 
that  always  runs  out  cackling  when  she  has  laid  an  e:^ ;  and  often 
when  she  has  not  In  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  drama,  you  may  know 
when  something  is  coming ;  and  the  tone  itself  declares — I  have  done 
it  But  Shakspere  will  not  spoil  his  art  to  show  his  art  It  is  there 
and  does  its  part :  that  is  enough.  If  you  can  discover  it,  good  and 
well ;  if  not,  pass  on,  and  take  what  you  can  find.  He  can  afiford 
not  to  be  fathomed  for  every  little  pearl  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
his  ocean.  If  I  succeed  in  showing  that  such  art  may  exist  where  it  is 
not  readily  discovered,  this  may  give  some  additional  probability  to  its 
existence  in  places  where  it  is  harder  to  isolate  and  define. 

To  produce  a  few  instances,  then  : 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  seeing  the  very  nature  of  the  play 
is  expressed  in  its  name,  is  it  not  likely  that  Shakspere  named  the 
two  constables,  Dogberry  (a  poisonous  berry)  and  Verjuice  (the  juice 
of  crab-apples ) ;  those  names  having  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stupid  innocuousness  of  their  characters,  and  so  corresponding  to  their 
way  of  turning  things  upside  down,  and  saying  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  mean  1 

In  the  same  play  we  find  Margaret  objecting  to  her  mistress's 
wearing  a  certain  rebato  (a  large  plaited  rujff)^  on  the  morning  of 
her  wedding :  May  not  this  be  intended  to  relate  to  the  fact  that 
Margaret  had  dressed  in  her  mistress's  clothes  the  night  before  1  She 
might  have  rumpled  or  soiled  it,  and  so  feared  discovery. 

In  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  we  find,  in  the  last  scene,  that  the 
Prince  kills  Hotspur.  This  is  not  recorded  in  history :  the  conqueror 
of  Percy  is  unknown.  Had  it  been  a  fact,  history  would  certainly 
have  recorded  it ;  and  the  silence  of  history  in  regard  to  a  deed  of 
such  mark,  is  equivalent  to  its  contradiction.  But  Shakspere  requires, 
for  his  play's  sake,  to  identify  the  slayer  of  Hotspur  with  his  rival 
the  Prince.  Yet  Shakspere  will  not  contradict  history,  even  in  its 
silence.  What  is  he  to  do  1  He  will  account  for  history  not  knowing 
ihe  fact — Falstaflf  claiming  the  honour,  the  Prince  says  to  him : 


*  For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
rn  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  haTe ;" 
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revealing  thus  the  magnificence  of  his  own  character,  in  his  readiness^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  to  part  with  his  chief  renown.  But  the 
Historic  Muse  could  not  believe  that  fat  Jack  Falstaff  had  killed 
Hotspur,  and  therefore  she  would  not  record  the  claim. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play,  A.  L,  S.  ii.,  we  find  Falstafif 
toweringly  indignant  with  Mr.  Dombledon,  the  silk  mercer,  that  he 
will  stand  upon  security  with  a  gentleman,  for  a  short  cloak  and 
slops  of  satin.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  the  hostess 
mentions  that  Sir  John  is  going  to  dine  with  Master  Smooth,  the 
silkman.  Foiled  with  Mr.  Dombledon,  he  has  already  made  himself  so 
agreeable  to  Master  Smooth,  that  he  is  ''indited  to  dinner"  with 
him.  This  is,  by  the  bye,  as  to  the  action  of  the  play;  but  as  to 
the  character  of  Sir  John,  is  it  not 

"  Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  land^^—^nfud^niUural  ? 

The  conceit  deceitftd  in  the  painting,  is  the  imagination  that  means 
mor^  than  it  says.  So  the  words  of  the  speakers  in  the  play,  stand 
for  more  than  the  speakers  mean.  They  are  Shakspere's  in  their 
relation  to  his  whole.  To  Achilles,  his  spear  is  but  his  spear  :  to  the 
painter  and  his  company,  the  spear  of  Achilles  stands  for  Achilles 
himself. 

Coleridge  remarks  upon  James  Gumey^  in  King  John:  "How 
individual  and  comical  he  is  with  the  four  words  allowed  to  his 
dramatic  life !"  These  words  are  those  with  which  he  answers  the 
Bastard's  request  to  leave  the  room.  He  has  been  lingering  with 
all  the  inquisitiveness  and  privilege  of  an  old  servant;  when 
Faulconbridge  says :  "James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a  while!" 
with  strained  politeness.  With  marked  condescension  to  the  request 
of  the  second  son,  whom  he  has  known  and  served  from  infancy, 
James  Gurney  replies:  "Good  leave,  good  Philip;'*  giving  occa- 
sion to  Faulconbridge  to  show  his  ambition,  and  scorn  of 
his  present  standing,  in  the  contempt  with  which  he  treats  even 
the  Christian  name  he  is  so  soon  to  exchange  with  his  sur. 
name  for  Sir  Richard  and  Plantagenet;  Philip  being  the  name 
for  a  sparrow  in  those  days,  when  ladies  made  pets  of  them. 
Surely  in  these  words  of  the  serving-man,  we  have  an  outcome  of 
the  same  art  by  which 

"  A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined." 

In  the  Winter^ s  Tale^  A.  IV.,  S.  iii.,  Perdita,  dressed  with  unwonted 
gaiety  at  the  festival  of  the  sheep-shearing,  is  astonished  at  finding 
herself  talking  in  full  strains  of  poetic  verse.    She  says,  half-ashamed : 
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'*  Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals  :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition  !*' 

She  does  not  mean  this  seriously.  But  the  robe  has  more  to  do 
with  it  than  she  thinks.  Her  passion  for  Florizel  is  the  warmth 
that  sets  the  springs  of  her  thoughts  free,  and  they  flow  with  the 
grace  belonging  to  a  princess-nature ;  but  it  is  the  robe  that  opens 
the  door  of  her  speech,  and,  by  elevating  her  consciousness  of 
herself,  betrays  her  into  what  is  only  natural  to  her,  but  seems  to 
her,  on  reflection,  inconsistent  with  her  low  birth  and  poor  education. 
This  instance,  however,  involves  far  higher  elements  than  any  of  the 
examples  I  have  given  before,  and  naturally  leads  to  a  much  more 
important  class  of  illustrations. 

In  Macbeth^  A.  II.,  S.  iv.,  why  is  the  old  man,  who  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  conduct  of  the  play,  introduced  ? — ^That,  in  conversation 
with  Rosse,  he  may,  as  an  old  man,  bear  testimony  to  the  exceptionally 
terrific  nature  of  that  storm,  which,  we  find — from  the  words  of 
Banquo : 

"  There^s  husbandry  in  heaven : 
Their  candles  are  all  out," — 

had  begun  to  gather,  before  supper  was  over  in  the  castle.  This  storm 
is  the  sympathetic  horror  of  Nature  at  the  breaking'open  of  the  Lord's 
anointed  temple — a  horror  in  which  the  animal  creation  partakes, 
for  the  horses  of  Duncan,  "  the  minions  of  their  race,"  and  therefore 
the  most  sensitive  of  their  sensitive  race,  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
in  the  wildness  of  their  horror.  Consider  along  with  this  a  fore- 
going portion  of  the  second  scene  in  the  same  act  Macbeth  having 
joined  his  wife  after  the  murder,  says  : 

'*  Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber? 
JLady  M,  Donalbain. 


There  are  two  lodged  together." 


These  two,  Macbeth  says,  woke  each  other — ^the  one  laughing,  the  other 
cr3ring  murder.  Then  they  said  their  prayers  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
— I  used  to  think  that  the  natural  companion  of  Donalbain  would  be 
Malcolm,  his  brother;  and  that  the  two  brothers  woke  in  horror 
from  the  proximity  of  their  father's  murderer  who  was  just  passing  the 
door.  A  friend  objected  to  this,  that,  had  they  been  together,  Malcolm, 
being  the  elder,  would  have  been  mentioned  rather  than  Donalbain. 
Accept  this  objection,  and  we  find  a  yet  more  delicate  significance  : 
iht  presence  operated  differently  on  the  two,  one  bursting  out  in  a 
laugh,  the  other  crying  murder;  but  both  were  in  terror  when  they 
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awoke,  and  dared  not  sleep  till  they  had  said  their  prayers.  His  sons, 
his  horses,  the  elements  themselves,  are  shaken  by  one  unconscious 
sympathy  with  the  murdered  king. 

Associate  with  this  the  end  of  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
oi  Julius  Casar;  where  we  find  that  the  attendants  of  Brutus  all 
ay  out  in  their  sleep,  as  the  ghost  of  Caesar  leaves  their  mastex^s 
tent     This  outcry  is  not  given  in  Plutarch. 

To  return  to  Macbeth :  Why  is  the  doctor  of  medicine  introduced  in 
the  scene  at  the  English  court  ?  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  play  itself,  any  more  than  the  old  man  already  alluded  to. — 
He  is  introduced  for  a  precisely  similar  reason. — As  a  doctor,  he  is  the 
best  testimony  that  could  be  adduced  to  the  fact,  that  the  English  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  is  a  fountain  of  health  to  his  people,  gifted  for 
his  goodness  with  the  sacred  privilege  of  curing  fAe  King's  Evilj  by  the 
touch  of  his  holy  hands.  The  English  King  himself  is  thus  intro- 
duced, for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  the  Scotch  King,  who  is  a  raging 
bear  amongst  his  subjects. 

In  the  IVinter^s  TaU^  to  which  he  gives  the  name  because  of  the 
altogether  extraordinary  character  of  the  occurrences,  (referring  to  it  in 
the  play  itself,  in  the  words  :  "  A  sadial^s  best  for  winter:  I  have  am  of 
sprites  and  goblins*')  Antigonus  has  a  remarkable  dream  or  vision,  in 
which  Hermione  appears  to  him,  and  commands  the  exposure  of 
her  child  in  a  place  to  all  appearance  the  most  unsuitable  and 
dangerous.  Convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  vision,  Antigonus  obeys  ; 
and  the  whole  marvellous  result  depends  upon  this  obedience.  Therefore 
the  vision  must  be  intended  for  a  genuine  one.  But  how  could  it  be 
such,  if  Hermione  was  not  dead,  as,  from  her  appearance  to  him, 
Antigonus  firmly  believed  she  was  1  I  should  feel  this  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  art  of  the  play,  but  for  the  following  answer : — At  the  time 
she  appeared  to  him,  she  was  still  lying  in  that  deathlike  swoon,  into 
which  she  fell  when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  her  son  reached  her  as 
she  stood  before  the  judgment-seat  of  her  husband,  at  a  time  when  she 
ought  not  to  have  been  out  of  her  chamber. 

Note  likewise,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  the  same  play,  the 
<:hangefulness  of  Hermione's  mood  with  regard  to  her  boy,  as  indicative 
of  her  condition  at  the  time.  If  we  do  not  regard  this  fact,  we  shall 
think  the  words  introduced  only  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  business  of 
the  play. 

In  Twelfth  Nighty  both  ladies  make  the  first  advances  in  love.  Is 
it  not  worthy  of  notice  that  one  of  them  has  lost  her  brother,  and  that 
the  other  believes  she  has  lost  hers  1  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  placed 
with  Phoebe,  in  As  You  Like  It,  who,  having  suddenly  lost  her  love  by 
the  discovery  that  its  object  was  a  woman,  immediately  and  heartily 
accepts  the  devotion  of  her  rejected  lover,  Silvius.    Along  with  these 
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may  be  classed  Romeo,  who,  rejected  and,  as  he  believes,  inconsolable, 
falls  in  love  with  Juliet  the  moment  he  sees  her.  That  his  love  for 
Rosaline,  however,  was  but  a  kind  of  calf-love  compared  with  his  love 
for  Juliet,  may  be  found  indicated  in  the  differing  tones  of  his  speech 
under  the  differing  conditions.  Compare  what  he  says  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Benvolio,'  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  with  any  of  his 
many  speeches  afterwards,  and,  while  conceit  will  be  found  prominent 
enough  in  both,  the  one  will  be  found  to  be  ruled  by  the  fancy,  the 
other  by  the  imagination. 

In  this  same  play,  there  is  another  similar  point  which  I  should  like 
to  notice.  In  Arthur  Brooke's  story,  from  which  Shakspere  took  his, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  communication  from  Lady  Capulet  to  Juliet 
of  their  intention  of  marrying  her  to  Count  Paris.  Why  does  Shakspere 
insert  this  1 — To  explain  her  falling  in  love  with  Romeo  so  suddenly. 
Her  mother  has  set  her  mind  moving  in  that  direction.  She  has  never 
seen  Paris.  She  is  looking  about  her,  wondering  which  may  be  he, 
and  whether  she  shall  be  able  to  like  him,  when  she  meets  the  love-filled 
eyes  of  Romeo  fixed  upon  her,  and  is  at  once  overcome. 

What  a  significant  speech  is  that  given  to  Paulina  in  the  Winter^ s  Tale, 
A.  v.,  S.  I. :  "  How  1  Not  women  V  Paulina  is  a  thorough  partizan, 
siding  with  women  against  men,  and  strengthened  in  this  by  the  treat- 
ment her  mistress  has  received  from  her  husband.  One  has  just  said  to 
her,5that,  if  Perdita  would  begin  a  sect,  she  might  "  make  proselytes  of  who 
she  bid  but  follow."  "Howl  Not  women  1"  Paulina  rejoins.  Having 
received  assurance  that  "  women  will  love  her,"  she  has  no  more  to  say. 

I  had  the  following  explanation  of  a  line  in  Twelfth  Night  from  a 
stranger. — Malvolio,  having  built  his  castle  in  the  air,  proceeds  to  inha- 
bit it  Describing  his  own  behaviour  in  a  supposed  case,  he  says  (A.  II., 
S.  V.)  :  "I  firown  the  while ;  and  perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play 
with  my  some  rich  jewel." — ^A  dash  ought  to  come  after  my.  Malvolio 
was  about  to  say  chain;  but  remembering  that  his  chain  was  the  badge 
of  his  office  of  steward,  and  therefore  of  his  servitude,  he  alters  the 
word  to  "some  richjewel^^  uttered  with  pretended  carelessness. 

In  Hamlet^  A.  III.,  S.  r.,  did  not  Shakspere  intend  the  passionate 
soliloquy  of  Ophelia — a  soliloquy  which  no  maiden  knowing  that  she 
was  overheard,  woUld  have  uttered, — coupled  with  the  words  of  her 
father : 

"How  now,  Ophelia? 
You  need  not  teU  ns  what  lord  Hamlet  said* 
We  heard  it  all;" 

to  indicate  that,  weak  as  Ophelia  was,  she  was  not  false  enough  to  be 
accomplice  in  any  plot  for  betraying  Hamlet  to  her  father  and  the  Kingi 
They  had  remained  behind  the  arras,  and  had  not  gone  out  as  she  must 
have  supposed. 
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Next,  let  me  request  my  reader  to  refer  once  more  to  the  poem } 
and  having  considered  the  physiognomy  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  as  de« 
scribed  in  the  fifth  stanza,  to  turn  then  to  the  play  oiTroilusand  Cressida, 
and  there  contemplate  that  description  as  metamorphosed  into  the  higher 
form  of  revelation  in  speech.  Then,  if  he  will  associate  the  general 
principles  in  that  stanza  with  the  third,  especially  the  last  two  lines,  I 
will  apply  this  to  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

Of  course,  Shakespere  does  not  mean  that  one  regarding  that  portion 
of  the  picture  alone,  could  see  the  eyes  looking  sad  ;  but  that  the  swtet 
observance  of  the  whole  so  roused  the  imagination  that  it  supplied 
what  distance  had  concealed,  keeping  the  far-off  likewise  in  sweet 
observance  with  the  whole  :  the  rest  pointed  that  way. — ^In  a  manner 
something  like  this  are  we  conducted  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth.     First  put  together  these  her  utterances  : 

'<  You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things." 

**  Get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hands." 

"The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures." 

"  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed." 

"  When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stooL" 

"You  lack  the  season  of  aU  natures,  sleep." — 

Had  these  passages  stood  in  the  play  unmodified  by  others,  we 
might  have  judged  from  them  that  Shakspere  intended  to  represent 
Lady  Macbeth  as  an  utter  materialist,  believing  in  nothing  beyond  the 
immediate  communications  of  the  senses.  But  when  we  find  them 
associated  with  such  passages  as  these — 

"  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,' 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only ; " 

'*  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't ; " 

"  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad  ; " — 

then  we  find  that  our  former  theory  will  not  do,  for  here  are  deeper 
and  broader  foundations  to  build  upon.  We  discover  that  Lady 
Macbeth  was  an  unbeliever  morally^  and  so  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  down  all  imagination,  which  is  the  upheaving  of  that  inward 
world  whose  very  being  she  would  have  annihilated.     Yet  out  of 
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this  world  arose  at  last  the  phantom  of  her  slain  self,  and  possessing 
her  sleeping  frame,  sent  it  out  to  wander  in  the  night,  and  rub  its 
distressed  and  blood-stained  hands  in  vain.  For,  as  in  this  same  Rape 
of  Lucrece^ 

*'  the  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 

To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 

To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares." 

But  when  so  many  lines  of  delineation  meet,  and  run  into,  and  correct 
one  another,  assuming  such  a  natural  and  vital  form,  that  there  is  no 
making  of  a  point  anywhere ;  and  the  woman  is  shown  after  no  theory, 
but  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  human  declension,  we  feel  that 
the  only  way  to  account  for  the  perfection  of  the  representation  is  to 
say  that,  given  a  shadow,  Shakspere  had  the  power  to  place  himself  so, 
that  that  shadow  became  his  own — ^was  the  correct  representation  as 
shadow,  of  his  form  coming  between  it  and  the  sunlight.  And  this  is 
the  highest  draxnatic  gift  that  a  man  can  possess.  But  we  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  is,  in  the  main,  not  so  much  art  as  inspiration. 
There  would  be,  in  all  probabilty,  a  great  mingling  of  conscious  art 
with  the  inspuration  \  but  the  lines  of  the  former  being  lost  in  the 
general  glow  of  the  latter,  we  may  be  left  where  we  were  as  to  any 
certainty  about  the  artistic  consciousness  of  Shakspere.  I  will  now  there- 
fore attempt  to  give  a  few  plainer  instances  of  such  sweet  observance 
in  his  own  work  as  he  would  have  admired  in  a  painting. 

First,  then,  I  would  request  my  reader  to  think  how  comparatively 
seldom  Shakspere  uses  poetry  in  his  plays.  The  whole  play  is  a  poem 
in  the  highest  sense ;  but  truth  forbids  him  to  make  it  the  rule  for 
his  characters  to  speak  poetically.  Their  speech  is  poetic  in  relation  to 
the  whole  and  the  end,  not  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate utterance.  And,  even  although  their  speech  is  immediately  poetic, 
in  this  sense,  that  every  character  is  idealized ;  yet  it  is  idealized 
after  its  kind;  and  poetry  certainly  would  not  be  the  ideal  speech  of 
most  of  the  characters.  This  granted,  let  us  look  at  the  exceptions : 
we  shall  find  that  such  passages  not  only  glow  with  poetic  loveliness 
and  fervour,  but  are  very  jewels  oi  sweet  observance^  whose  setting  allows 
them  their  force  as  lawful,  and  their  prominence  as  natural.  I  will 
mention  a  few  of  such. 

In  Julius  Ccesary  A.  L,  S.  iii.,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  way  Casca 
speaks,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  "  sour  fashion  "  which  Cassius  very 
jusdy  attributes  to  him ;  till  we  remember  that  he  is  speaking  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  supernatural  thunder-storm :  the  hidden  electricity 
of  the  man's  nature  comes  out  in  poetic  forms  and  words,  in  response  to 
the  wild  outburst  of  the  overcharged  heavens  and  earth. 

Shakspere  invariably  makes  the  dying  speak  poetically,  and  generally 
prophetically,  recognising  the   identity  of  the  poetic  and  prophetic 
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moods,  in  their  highest  development,  and  the  justice  that  gives 
them  die  same  name.  Even  Sir  John,  poor  ruined  gentleman,  boMes  of 
green  fields.  Every  one  knows  that  the  pass^e  is  disputed  :  I  beUcve 
that  if  this  be  not  the  restoration  of  the  original  reading,  Shakspere 
himself  would  justify  it,  and  wish  that  he  had  so  written  it 

Romeo  and  Juliet  talk  poetry,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  King  John,  A.  V.,  Ss.  iv.  and  v.,  see  how  differently  the  dying 
Melun  and  the  living  and  victorious  Lewis  regard  the  same  sunset: 

"  Mdun,    ...     .     this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day- wearied  sun." 

'*  Liwis,     The  sun  of  heaven,  methooght,  was  loath  to  let ; 
But  stayed,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When  the  English  measured  backward  their  own  ground." 

The  exquisite  duet  between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  act  of  77ie  Merchant  of  Venice,  finds  for  its  subject  the 
circumstances  that  produce  the  mood — ^the  lovely  night  and  the 
crescent  moon — ^which  first  make  them  talk  poetry,  then  call  for 
music,  and  next  speculate  upon  its  nature. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  instances  of  sweet  observance  in  other 
kinds. 

There  is  observance,  more  true  than  sweet,  in  the  character  of 
Jacques,  in  As  You  Like  It:  the  fault-finder  in  age  was  the  fault-doer 
in  youth  and  manhood.  Jacques  patronizing  the  fool,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  shows  of  self-ignorance. 

In  the  second  part  oi  King  Henry  IK,  A.  IV;,  S.  lu.,  Falstaffsaysof 
Prince  John :  "  Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not 
love  me  j  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh  ; — ^but  that's  no  marvel : 
he  drinks  no  wine."  This  is  the  Prince  John  who  betrays  the 
insuigents  afterwards  by  the  falsest  of  quibbles,  and  gains  his  revenge 
through  their  good  faith. 

In  King  Henry  IF.,  A.  I.,  S.  ii.,  Poins  does  not  say  Falstaff  is  a 
coward  like  the  other  two ;  but  only — "  If  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees 
reason,  141  forswear  arms."  Associate  this  with  Falstafifs  soliloquy 
about  honour  in  the  same  play,  A.  V.,  S.  i.,  and  the  true  character  of  his 
courage  or  cowardice — ^for  it  may  bear  either  name — comes  out 

Is  there  not  conscious  art  in  representing  the  hospitable  face 
of  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  bearing  on  it  a  homely  welcome  in  the 
multitude  of  the  nests  of  the  temple-haunting  martlet  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  3), 
just  as  Lady  Macbeth,  the  fiend-soul  of  the  house,  steps  from  the 
door,  like  the  speech  of  the  building,  with  her  falsely  smiled  welcome  f 
Is  there  not  observance  in  it  ? 

But  the  production  of  such  instances  might  be  endless,  as  die  woik 
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of  Shakspere  is  infinite.  I  confine  myself  to  two  more,  taken  from 
The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Shakspere  requires  a  character  capable  of  the  magnificent  devotion  of 
friendship  which  the  old  story  attributes  to  Antonio.  He  therefore 
introduces  us  to  a  man  sober  even  to  sadness,  thoughtful  even  to 
melancholy.  The  first  words  of  the  play  unveil  this  characteristic. 
He  holds  "  the  world  but  as  the  world,"— 

••  A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one." 

The  cause  of  this  sadness  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Antonio  himself 
professes  not  to  know.  But  such  a  disposition,  even  if  it  be  not 
occasioned  by  any  definite  event  or  object,  will  generally  associate 
itself  with  one ;  and  when  Antonio  is  accused  of  being  in  love,  he 
repels  the  accusation  with  only  a  sad  "Fie!  fie!.'*  This,  and  his 
whole  character,  seem  to  me  to  point  to  an  old  but  ever  cherished  grief. 

Into  the  original  story  upon  which  this  play  is  founded,  Shakspere 
has,  among  other  variations,  introduced  the  story  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo, 
apparently  altogether  of  his  own  invention.  What  was  his  object  in  doing 
so?  Surely  there  were  characters  and  interests  enough  aheady ! — It  seems 
to  me  that  Shakspere  doubted  whether  the  Jew  would  have  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  fell  design  against  Antonio,  upon  the  original 
ground  of  his  hatred,  without  the  further  incitement  to  revenge  afibrded 
by  another  passion,  second  only  to  his  love  of  gold — ^his  affection  for 
his  daughter;  for  in  the  Jew  having  reference  to  his  own  property,  it 
had  risen  to  a  passion.  Shakspere  therefore  invents  her,  that  he  may  send 
a  dog  of  a  Christian  to  steal  her,  and,  yet  worse,  to  tempt  her  to  steal 
her  father's  stones  and  ducats.  I  suspect  Shakspere  sends  the  old  villain 
off  the  stage  at  the  last  with  more  of  the  pity  of  the  audience  than  any 
of  the  other  dramatists  of  the  time  would  have  ventured  to  rouse,  had 
they  been  capable  of  doing  so.  I  suspect  he  is  the  only  human  Jew  of 
the  English  drama  up  to  that  time. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  most  important  stage  of  my  argu- 
ment It  is  this :  If  Shakspere  was  so  well  aware  of  the  artistic 
relations  of  the  parts  of  his  drama,  is  it  likely  that  the  grand  meanings 
involved  in  the  whole,  unperceived  by  him,  and  conveyed  to  us  without 
any  intention  on  his  part,  had  their  origin  only  in  the  fact  that  he  dealt 
with  human  nature  so  truly,  that  his  representations  must  involve  what- 
ever lessons  human  life  itself  involves  ? 

Is  there  no  mtention,  for  instance,  in  placing  Prospero,  who  forsook 
the  duties  of  his  dukedom  for  the  study  of  magic,  in  a  desert  island, 
with  just  three  subjects;  one,  a  monster  below  humanity ;  the  second, 
a  creature  etherealized  beyond  it;  and  the  third  a  complete  embodiment 
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of  human  perfection?  Is  it  not  that  he  may  learn  how  to  rule,  and, 
having  learned,  return,  by  the  aid  of  his  magic  wisely  directed,  to  the 
home  and  duties  from  which  exclusive  devotion  to  that  magic  had 
driven  him  ? 

In  Julius  CcBsar^  the  death  of  Brutus,  while  following  as  the  con- 
sequence of  his  murder  of  Caesar,  is  yet  as  much  distinguished  in 
character  from  that  death,  as  the  character  of  Brutus  is  different  from 
that  of  Caesar.  Caesar's  last  words  were  Et  tu  Brute  f  Brutus,  when 
resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  takes  leave  of  his  friends  with 
these  words : 

"  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  fomid  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me." 

Here  Shakspere  did  not  invent  He  found  both  speeches  in  Plutarch. 
But  how  unerring  his  choice  !, 

Is  the  final  catastrophe  in  Hatnlet  such,  because  Shakspere  could 
do  no  better  1 — It  is.  He  could  do  no  better  than  the  best  Where, 
but  in  the  regions  beyond,  could  such  questionings  as  Hamlet's  be  put 
to  rest  1  It  would  have  been  a  fine  thing  indeed  for  the  most  nobly 
perplexed  of  thinkers  to  be  left — ^his  love  in  the  grave ;  the  memory  of 
his  father  a  torment,  of  his  mother  a  blot ;  with  innocent  blood  on 
his  innocent  hands,  and  but  half  understood  by  his  best  friend — ^to 
ascend  in  desolate  dreariness  the  contemptible  height  of  the  degraded 
throne,  and  shine  the  first  in  a  drunken  court ! 

Before  bringing  forward  my  last  instance,  I  will  direct  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  a  passage,  in  another  play,  in  which  the  lesson  of  the 
play  I  am  about  to  speak  of,  is  directly  taught :  The  first  speech  in  the 
second  act  of  As  You  Like  It^  might  be  made  a  text  for  the  exposition 
of  the  whole  play  of  King  Lear, 

The  banished  duke  is  seeking  to  bring  his  courtiers  to  regard  their 
exile  as  a  part  of  their  moral  training. — I  am  aware  that  I  point  the 
passage  diflferently,  while  I  revert  to  the  old  text 

*'  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam — 
The  seasons'  diffeFence,  as  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind? 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say — 
This  is  no  flattery.;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

The  line  Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam  f  has  given  rise  to 
much  perplexity.    The  expounders  of  Shakspere  do  not  believe  he  can 
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mean  that  the  uses  of  adversity  are  really  sweet  But  the  duke  sees  that 
the  penalty  of  Adam  is  what  makes  the  woods  more  free  from  peril 
than  the  envious  court;  that  this  penalty  is  in  fact  the  best  blessing,  for  it 
feelingly  persuades  man  what  he  is;  and  to  know  what  we  are,  ta 
have  no  false  judgments  of  ourselves,  he  considers  so  sweet,  that: 
to  be  thus  taught,  the  churlish  cliiding  of  the  wintei^s  wind  is  well 
endured. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Lear.  We  find  in  him  an  old  man  with  a  lazge 
heart,  hungry  for  love,  and  yet  not  knowing  what  love  is  ;  an  old  mam 
as  ignorant  as  a  child  in  all  matters  of  high  import ;  with  a  temper  so- 
unsubdued,  and  therefore  so  unkingly,  that  he  storms  because  his  dinner 
is  not  ready  by  the  clock  of  his  hunger  \  a  child,  in  short,  in  everything^ 
but  his  grey  hairs  and  wrinkled  face,  but  his  failing,  instead  of  growing, 
strength.  If  a  life  end  so,  let  the  success  of  that  life  be  otherwise 
what  it  may,  it  is  a  wretched  and  unworthy  end.  But  let  Lear  be  blown 
by  the  winds  and  beaten  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  till  he  pities  "  poor 
naked  wretches ;"  till  he  feels  that  he  has  "  ta*en  too  little  care  of* 
such ;  till  pomp  no  longer  conceals  from  him  what  "  a  poor,  bare^ 
forked  animal "  he  is  ;  and  the  old  king  has  risen  higher  in  the  real 
social  scale — the  scale  of  that  country  to  which  he  is  bound — far  higher 
than  he  stood  while  he  still  held  his  kingdom  undivided  to  his  thankless 
daughters.  Then  let  him  learn  at  last  that  "  love  is  the  only  good  in: 
the  world  \  '*  let  him  find  his  Cordelia,  and  plot  with  her  how  they  will 
live  in  their  dungeon  singing  like  birds  i  the  cage,  and,  dwelling  in  the  - 
secret  place  of  peace,  look  abroad  on  the  world  like  Chds  spies;  and 
then  let  the  generous  great  old  heart  swell  till  it  breaks  at  last — ^not 
with  rage  and  hate  and  vengeance,  but  with  love  ;  and  all  is  well :  it  is 
time  the  man  should  go  to  overtake  his  daughter;  henceforth 
to  dwell  with  her  in  the  home  of  the  true,  the  eternal,  the  unchangeable- 
All  his  suffering  came  from  his  own  fault;  but  from  the  suffering  has 
sprung  another  crop,  not  of  evil  but  of  good ;  the  seeds  of  wbidi 
had  lain  unfruitful  in  the  soil,  but  were  brought  within  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  air  of  heaven,  by  the  sharp  tortures  of  the  ploughshare 
ofilL 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER'S  CHILD. 

A  LONG  low  Stretch  of  dull  grey  sand, 

With  the  tide-line  white  at  its  rim, 
Lies  between  the  lighthouse,  built  on  the  strand, 

And  the  ocean,  distant  and  dim: 

For  so  far  in  its  ebb  the  wave  recedes, 
Yott  can  scarce  hear  its  hollow  moan, 

For  the  wind  in  the  hillocks  that  rustles  the  reeds. 
Where  the  whifts  of  the  sand  are  blown. 

But  the  flood  comes  galloping  over  the  shore 

Like  the  hoofs  of  a  hurrying  host ; 
And  its  creamy  crests  in  their  onset  pour 

On  the  sandhills  along  the  coast 

Now  the  tide  is  down,  and  the  ocean-brim 

From  the  sandhills  a  mile  away: 
Tis  time  that  the  keeper  his  lamps  should  trim, 

While  his  child's  on  the  beach  at  play. 

Behind  him  the  mist  is  beginning  to  spread 
O'er  the  lowlands,  lonely  and  damp, 

And,  before,  in  the  surges  the  sim  sinks  red. 
As  the  keeper  is  trimming  his  lamp. 

He  carols  at  work  a  lusty  song, 
While  his  child  chants  a  merry  rhyme; — 

But  the  time,  and  the  tide,  tiiey  roll  along, 
Though  he  notes  neither  tide  nor  time ! 

And  the  waters  come  sweeping  up  at  speed, 

And  o'er  them  the  shrill  gulls  fly — 
There's  a  scream  arises  he  does  not  heed. 

For  he  thinks  'tis  the  seabird's  cry! 


In  the  dim,  grey  light,  at  the  morning's  rise, 
When  the  tide  leaves  the  gleaming  sand. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse  the  dead  child  lies. 
With  a  tress  of  red  weed  in  its  hand. 

T.  Hood. 
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LINDISFARN    CHASE. 
By  T.  A-  Trollope. 

Part  VI. 

CHAPTER   XV, 

THE   "carte   DE  TENDRE." 

That  gathering  at  the  Friary  for  archaeological  purposes,  which  were 
so  little  served  by  it,  was  a  memorable  one  to  several  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  present  at  it. 

It  was  very  memorable  to  little  Dinah  Wilkins,  the  child  who  had 
so  nearly  come  to  grief  on  the  Nosey  Stone,  and  whose  indiscretion 
in  straying  thither  had  produced — ^as  indiscretions  will — so  much 
trouble,  and  so  many  consequences,  to  people  with  whom  it  would 
have  seemed  that  she  and  her  indiscretions  could  have  had  so  little 
to  do.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  granddaughter  of  old  Granny  Wilkins, 
at  Weston,  Lady  Famleigh's  old  pensioner,  very  well  known  to  that 
lady  and  to  Kate,  and  a  still  greater  object  of  interest  therefore  to 
the  latter,  as  soon  as,  in  the  progress  of  that  heroic  descent  of  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  she  had  got  near  enough  to  her  to  recognise  her.  It  was 
a  memorable  day  to  Httle  Dinah  Wilkins,  not  only  from  the  fright,  the 
danger,  the  minutes  of  mortal  anguish — ^hours  they  had  seemed  to 
her — during  which  she  had  been  expecting  to  slip  from  her  precarious 
position,  and  be  dashed  to  instant  death,  every  moment ;  not  only  from 
the  incidents  of  that  wonderful  rescue  by  the  exertions  of  the  gentle- 
folks, the  history  of  which,  and  the  interest  attending  it,  made  the 
cottage  of  old  Granny  Wilkins  a  centre  of  attraction  to  half  Weston 
for  days  afterwards ;  but  memorable  also  from  the  permanent  influence 
the  circumstances  exercised  in  shaping  the  future  course  and  destinies 
of  the  child's  after-life,  in  a  manner  which  may,  perhaps,  be  told  in  a 
future  chapter — or  which  possibly  may  not  find  any  place  for  telling 
in  the  coiuse  of  this  narrative,  seeing  that,  though  they  were  curiously 
mixed  up  with  the  subsequent  history  of  several  of  our  dramatis 
persona^  they  are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
main  thread  of  the  narrative. 

The  archaeological  meeting  manquk  was  also  a  memorable  day  to 
Arthur  Merriton.  The  incidents  of  it  acquired  for  him  a  place 
in  the  Sillshire  social  world,  and  in  Sillshire  opinion,  which  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character  and  position  might  otherwise  perhaps  have 
been  slow  to  win  for  him.  Captain  Ellingham  perceived  and  said  that 
he  was  "  a  fellow  of  the  right  sort  1 "  Mr.  Mat  declared  that  he  had 
the  true  stuff  and  the  making  of  a  Sillshire  man  in  him.  Lady 
Famleigh  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  real  manliness 
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of  character  and  all  the  best  qualities  generally  included  in  the  term, 
were  only  to  be  found  allied  with  one  class  of  idiosyncrasies  and  one 
*  set  of  habits  and  pursuits,  or  were  incompatible  with  nervous  shyness 
and  dreaminess  of  manner  and  mind  And  she  unreservedly  admitted 
to  Kate  that  this  second  admirer  of  hers  was  not^a  prig,  nor  anything 
describable  by  any  such  obnoxious  four  letters.  And  the  good  opinion 
of  Lady  Famleigh  and  Mr.  Mat,  operating  both  separately  in  different 
spheres,  and  also  with  mutually  corroborating  force  in  the  same  sphere, 
could  go  a  long  way  towards  making  a  good  position  for  a  man  in 
Silverton  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  what  was  the  use  of  being 
recognised  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  right  sort,  and  to  have  the  true  stuff 
in  him,  to  a  man  who,  for  his  own  part,  recognised  only  this — that  he 
was  desperately  in  love,  and  that  there  was  very  little  or  no  hope  for 
him.  Aiid  that  was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Arthur  Merriton  had 
walked  down  from  the  top  of  the  Weston  Cliff  to  his  own  beautiful 
house  at  the  foot  of  it,  with  the  gardener  and  little  Dinah  Wilkins 
following  behind  him,  and  Kate  Lindisfam  and  Captain  Ellingharo, 
arm  in  arm,  in  front 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  perceived  at  once,  or 
imagined  that  he  perceived,  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  Many  a  man 
would  not  have  admitted  for  himself,  or  judged  for  another  that  it  was, 
or  ought  to  have  been  so.  All  that  large  and  potent  class  of  consider- 
ations, which  have  so  great  and  often  so  paramount  a  share  in 
managing  Hymen's  affairs,  and  which  make  Dan  Cupid  laugh  at  his 
business-like  brother  Godship  for  always  going  about  with  a  parchment 
deed  under  his  arm,  and  a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear — all  considerations 
of  that  sort  were  entirely  in  Merriton's  favour.  Of  course  his  eyes 
were  opened  as  to  Falconer's  business  at  the  Chase,  and  his  chances 
of  winning  the  hand  of  Kate  Lindisfam.  But  this  view  of  misery  had 
only  dissolved  itself  to  make  way  for  the  appearance  of  a  succeeding 
view,  as  terrible,  and  more  substantial.  Ellingham  was  evidently  the 
rival  he  had  to  fear.  Old  Mr.  Falconer  might  talk,  and  nod,  and  smile 
meaningly  to  the  end  of  time  if  he  pleased ;  but  after  that  arrival  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff  together,  with  Dinah  Wilkins  in  their  joint  charge, 
and  that  walking  down  into  the  valley  arm  in  arm,  as  they  returned 
from  their  joint  exploit,  Arthur  Merriton  judged  it  to  be  a  hopeless 
case.  He  knew  that  Ellingham  was  a  very  poor  man;  that  Miss 
Lindisfam  was  an  heiress  of  no  small  mark  and  position;  that  his 
own  status  in  the  matter  of  fortune  was  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  a 
pradent  father  might  justify  him  in  pretending  to  her  hand.  He  knew 
— I  suppose — that  he  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow.  Many  girls- 
young  ones  chiefly  of  the  sentimental  sort,  who  admire  "sallow, 
sublime  sort  of  Werther-faced "  men — ^M'ould  have  considered  him  a 
much  handsomer  man  than  Captain  Ellingham.    He  was  well-educated, 
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cultivated,  gentlemanlike,  and  could  read  Dante  with  Kate,  which 
Captain  Ellingham  could  not.  And  Kate  liked  reading  Dante,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  too.  But  Merriton  judged  all  this  to  be  of  no  avail ; 
and  deemed  his  love  hopeless.  "Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady!" 
says  the  proverb — half-true,  keeping  its  promise  to  the  ear  and 
breaking  it  to  the  sense  like  a  Sybilline  oracle,  as  is  the  wont  of  such 
utterances  of  the  wisdom  of  ages.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  faint  heart 
win,  when  the  confident  one  was  nowhere  I  But  it  all  depends  on 
what  it  is  that  is  to  be  won.  You  may  catch  gudgeons  with  bait  that 
won*t  do  for  a  trout  Fred  Falconer  in  Merriton's  place  would  not 
have  deemed  the  matter  hopeless,  nor  have  given  up  the  game.  But 
if  Ellingham  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — Shaving  reached  that 
destination,  it  is  to  be  understood,  before,  not  after,  that  memorable 
archaeological  party — I  think  the  fainter  heart  would  have  had  the 
better  chance  of  winning  the  fair  lady. 

Arthur  Merriton,  however,  being  Arthur  Merriton  and  not  Frederick 
Falconer,  did  feel,  as  he  walked  down  behind  Kate  and  Ellingham, 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  case ;  and,  it  may  be  feared,  did  not  feel  in  a 
particularly  affectionate  frame  of  mind  towards  little  Dinah  Wilkins 
whom  he  had  toiled  so  hard  to  preserve. 

To  Captain  Ellingham  the  day  was  an  especially  memorable  day. 
It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  the  gallant  Captain  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty  at  the  time ;  but  he  has  not  forgotten  that  day,  not 
any  smallest  detail  of  the  incidents  of  it,  yet  1  To  him  also  it  was  a 
day  of  a  great  unsealing  of  the  eyes.  If  his  destiny  had  been  so  malig- 
nant as  to  have  accorded  him  at  once  his  heart's  desire,  and  thro^na 
the  lovely  Margaret,  the  "  most  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen  in 
his  life,"  into  his  arms  as  soon  as  his  eye  had  fallen  in  love  with  her ! 
If  there  had  been  no  fairy  godmother  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a  goose, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
his  own  blind  fancies — to  think  of  the  wreck  I  But  what  about  the 
matter  as  it  stood  now  ]  As  to  the  two  girls — "  Lombard  street  to  a 
China  orange !  "  as  people  used  to  say  in  those  days.  There  coiild  be 
no  doubt  about  it,  as  he  saw  the  matter  now,  that  Kate  was  not  only,  as 
Lady  Famleigh  declared  she  was,  the  finer  girl  of  the  two,  by 
daylight,  but  the  noblest-hearted,  the  bravest — (it  is  a  mistake,  voyez 
vous^  MesdameSy  to  suppose  that  any  man,  except  one  whose  weakness 
inclines  him  to  mate  with  something  weaker  still,  admires  a  woman 
for  being  cowardly ;  so  you  may  as  well  dispense  with  all  those  little 
tricks  and  prettinesses,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  make  it  evident  that 
your  nerves  are  not  equal  to  meeting  a  mouse  in  single  combat) — the 
truest — ^he  would  have  said  the  j  oiliest,  but  that  the  vigour  and 
aptitude  of  that  expression  as  applied  to  a  young  lady,  had  not  been 
discovered  by  that  backward  and  slow   generation — ^the  best,   the 
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dearest  girl  in  all  creation.  That  was  a  fact  never  more  to  be  disputed 
or  doubted,  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

But  what  then  1  How  did  that  very  evident  fact — evident  to  others 
as  well  as  to  him,  unfortunately — interest  him  1  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  co-heiress  to  the  Lindisfam  estates  would  be  permitted  to 
marry  a  man,  who,  despite  the  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic prefix  to  his  name,  was  absolutely  dependent  for  his  bread  on 
a  profession,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  him  so  little  of  that  neces- 
sary article  1  That  animal  Falconer,  who  had  been  intimate  with  them 
all  his  life,  was,  as  far  as  fortune  went,  in  a  position  to  calculate  on  the 
approbation  of  the  lady's  family.  There  might  be  a  hope,  perhaps  indeed 
a  lurking  conviction,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  Kate  was  not  the 
girl  to  give  her  heart  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Frederick  Falconer.  But 
then  there  was  Merriton  ;  a  gentleman,  a  real  good  fellow,  a  man  of 
fortune,  a  much  better  looking  fellow,  as  Captain  Ellingham  reflected 
again  and  again,  than  he  was,  far  more  calculated  by  his  education  and 
pursuits  to  adapt  himself  to  one  side  of  Kate's  character  and  tastes ; 
and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  desperately  smitten  with  her. 
Captain  Ellingham  went  over  all  these  considerations  carefully  and 
dispassionately,  as  he  thought,  while  he  sate  the  following  night,  long 
after  he  ought  to  have  turned  into  his  cot,  by  the  light  of  a  smoky 
lamp,  in  the  not  very  magnificent  cabin  of  His  Majesty's  revenue 
cutter,  the  Petrel.  And  he,  too,  though  few  braver  or  bolder  men 
stepped  a  deck  in  the  English  navy,  was  faint-hearted  in  this  matter 
of  winning  an  heiress. 

In  fact,  if  an  elderly  gentleman  ^i  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  d 
urbes — which  means,  "  who  has  observed  the  loves  and  the  love-making 
of  many  men  and  women" — might  have  the  pleasant  privilege  of 
whispering  a  word  of  counsel  in  a  transparent  pink  little  ear,  he  would 
say :  "  Give  that  faint-heart-and  fair-lady  proverb  the  lie ;  and  of 
two  aspirants,  incline  rather,  costeris  paribus — (which,  being  translated, 
means,  supposing  both  of  them  to  possess  a  similar  number 
of  thousands  a  year,  and  an  equally  heroic  outline  of  face) — ^to 
give  the  preference  to  the  faint-hearted  over  the  confident-hearted 
swain. 

Captain  Ellingham  was^  as  has  been  said,  faint-hearted  in  this 
matter,  and  dared  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  Kate  Lindisfam, 
so  beautiful,  so  much  admired,  so  gay,  so  light-hearted,  so  fancy-free, 
with  every  right  to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  position  in  life,  could 
be  brought  to  think  for  an  instant  of  ^«w,  a  rough  sailor,  hardly  a 
young  man  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  in  her  teens,  with  a  rough  brown  fece, 
tanned  and  bronzed  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  wind  and  weather ; 
at  odds  with  Fortune,  too,  and  not  the  better  fitted  for  shining  in 
dtawingrooms,  or  winning  the  ear  of  youth  and  beauty,  by  the  discipline 
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of  his  long  tussle  with  that  fickle  jade.  Pooh,  pooh  !  what  had  he  to 
do  with  falling  in  love  with  heiresses  in  their  teens  ?  That  was  his 
proper  place  (viz.  the  sufficiently  dull  and  dreaiy  looking  cabin  of 
his  cutter),  and  his  profession  the  only  mistress  he  should  think  of 
wooing. 

And  Kate  1  Was  the  day  of  the  archsological  visit  to  the  Friary  a 
memorable  one  to  her  also  1  Fancy-free,  Captain  EUingham  had  called 
her,  in  his  mental  survey  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  that  made  up 
his  hopelessness.  Was  she  so  wholly  fancy-free?  The  amount  and 
extent  of  fancy  captivity  which  could  be  predicated  of  her  in  the  case. 
of  Fred  Falconer  has  been  explained,  with,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  care 
to  avoid  representing  it  to  have  been  more  than  it  really  was.  But 
how  about  it  now  ?  That  day  of  archaeological  investigation,  if  it  had 
eventually  failed  to  finally  settle  the  great  question  of  the  date  of  the 
Friary  washhouse,  had,  nevertheless,  done  much  towards  the  investiga- 
tion of  some  other  things.  It  had  'been  a  great  day  for  the  unseating 
of  blinded  eyes.  Several  persons  saw  several  things  clearly  which 
they  had  never  seen  before.  And  I  think  we  may  say  that  thenceforward 
Kate  was  fancy-free  as  regarded  Freddy  Falconer.  He  had  both  done 
and  left  undone  much  which  had  contributed  to  this  result  And 
Kate  was  safely  enough  off  with  the  old  ...  .  no,  I  must  not  say  that 
The  cautious  old  proverb  does  not  hit  the  case.  Besides,  it  would 
insinuate  what  I  have  no  right  to  insinuate  at  this  stage  of  Kate's 
history. 

Still  all  this  beating  about  the  bush  does  not  answer  the  questioa 
whether  Kate  Lindisfam  was  fancy-firee  from  and  after  that  day  at  the 
Friary  1 

Well !  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  categ<»ical  in  such  matters.  Meiriton, 
who  walked  behind  her  and  EUingham,  as  they  retiumed  firom  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  had  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  subject  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  boxed  his  own  ears  rather  than  have  suffered  them  to 
catch  a  word  of  conversation  that  was  not  intended  for  them.  Yet 
he  did  form  a  veiy  strong  opinion.  But  then,  on  the  other  band, 
he  was  very  far  from  being  an  impartial  observer.  It  is  certain  that 
Kate  was  remarkably,  and,  for  her,  singularly  silent  and  abstracted  a3 
Aey  returned  in  the  carriage  to  the  Chase.  For  Mr.  Mat  told  Lady 
Famleigh  afterwards,  that  finding  that  Kate  would  not  talk,  and  not 
feeling  any  inclination  to  talk  with  Maigaret,  with  whom  he  had  bee« 
not  a  little  disgusted  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  had  pretended  to  ga 
to  sleep ;  but  had  remained  quite  awake  to  the  fact  that  hardly  a  word 
passed  betweeti  the  sisters  on  their  way  home. 

And  then  again,  judging  from  the  sequel if  it  did  not  dale 

firom  that  day,  we  know  that  it  was  there  soon  after. 

What  was  where  I 
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Pshaw  1  You  know  what  I  mean.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was 
ibnd  of  him  during  that  ensuing  winter,  I  suppose. 

Ah !  but  in  these  heart  histories  chronology  is  everything.  Let  us 
be  chronological,  whatever  we  are.  Was  Kate  Lindisfam  fancy-free 
when,  having  assisted  Ellingham  in  getting  little  Dinah  Wilkins  to  the 
■top  of  the  cliff,  and  being  assisted  by  him  in  getting  herself  up,  and 
'having  exchanged  congratulations,  elc,  and  panted  in  unison  when  the 
fx>p  was  reached,  and  having  walked  down  by  the  steep  path  arm  in 
ann  back  again  to  the  Friary,  and  having,  with  all  due  mutual  self- 
denegations,  and  "  No !  it  was  you,  who, "  and  "  Don't  you  remember, " 
and  so  forth,  shared  between  them  the  applause  and  hero-worship  of 
flie  rest  of  the  party  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  they 
separated  with  not  unmeaning  touch  of  palm  to  palm  at  parting.  .... 
miBS  Kate  fancy-free  f^m,  I  say  1    That  is  the  question. 

Well,  we  know  what  girls  are.  It  has  been  said,  "Tell  me  who  your 
fiiends  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  And  it  might  with  quite 
as  much  truth  be  said,  Tell  me  whom  a  girl  falls  in  love  with,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  she  is ; — or  vic^  versd.  Tell  me  what  she  is,  and  I 
will  tell  you  with  whom  she  is  likely  to  fall  in  love.  A  pleasing 
exterior,  a  handsome  face  and  well-formed  person,  are  naturally,  and  in 
accordance  with  superior  arrangements,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  cannot 
:  and  may  not  question,  potent  conciliators  and  attractors  of  woman's 
love.  But  there  is  no  more  significant  symptom  of  the  high  level  of 
moral  character  and  nobility  of  heart  prevailing  among  Englishwomen, 
flian  the  all  but  universality  of  the  sentiment  which  makes  an  absence 
of  these  advantages,  if  compensated  by  a  touch  of  heroism,  more  accept- 
able to  them  than  any  perfection  of  personal  attraction  in  combination 
inth  a  manifest  deficiency  of  all  heroism. 

The  quick  sudden  heart-beat ;  the  violent  ebb  of  the  blood,  which 
left  the  cheek  deadly  pale,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  next  instant  by  a  rush 
of  the  rich  colour  to  face  and  brow  and  neck ;  the  mixture  of  exulting 
pleasure  with  the  short  sharp  agony  of  terror,  which  had  caused  Kate 
to  shade  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  at  the  moment  that  Ellingham  had 
made  his  desperate  leap  from  the  ladder  to  the  bush  on  the  diff-face 
beside  her, — all  this  told  of  a  sympathy  between  their  two  natures 
.  deeper  and  far  more  powerful  than  any  such  mere  liking  and  inclina- 
V  fion  as  might  have  been  produced  by  the  ball-room*  wooing  of  the 
most  feultless  of  Hyperions.  And  if  exactitude  of  chronology  in  the 
-matter  of  the  birth  of  young  love  in  this  case  be  insisted  on,  my 
impression  is  that  the  register  may,  with  the  greatest  chance  of  absolute 
accoracy,  date  from  the  moment  when  Captain  Ellingham  alighted  in 
Ae  bushes  from  that  perilous  jump. 

Just  as  if  any  fellow  would  not  jump  into  any  bush  for  such  a  pri^  ^ 
Yes,  my  ingenuous  young  British  friends  !  There  are  plenty  of  you  who 
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would,  and  some  who  get  the  chance,  and  do  such  things.  And  a 
discriminating  and  appreciating  public  in  crinoline  and  pork-pie  hats 
does  accordingly  adore  those  of  you  who  do  them,  and  generously  give 
credit  for  good  intentions  to  those  of  you  who  don't  get  the  chance  of 
doing  them.  But  somehow  or  other  that — one  would  say  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps,  not  specially  profound — ^pork-pie-hatted  public,  does, 
mark  you,  contrive  most  astonishingly  to  nose  the  hollow  pretences  of 
those  few  among  you,  who,  having  the  chance,  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

And  then  the  party  at  Wanstrow  came  off.  And  Margaret  had  to 
be  asked  by  the  hostess  in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice,  before  all 
the  assembled  party,  whether  she  had  entirely  recovered  from  her 
indisposition  at  the  Friary?  And  Freddy  had  to  be  complimented  as 
audibly  upon  the  admirable  skill  and  tact  he  had  shown  in  managing 
and  tending  symptoms,  which  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  Silverton 
young  ladies — doubtless  by  reason  of  the  fine  Sillshire  air  and 
climate — ^had  probably  never  given  him  any  opportunity  of  studying. 

Lady  Famleigh  took  very  good  care  upon  this  occasion  that 
EUingham  should  have  Kate  for  his  neighbour  at  dinner;  and  his 
inquiries  about  little  Dinah  Wilkins,  and  Kate's  replies  and  her  report 
of  all  the  gratitude,  and  the  wonder,  and  the  blessings  which  she  was 
charged  to  convey  to  him  from  old  Dame  Wilkins,  and  from  the  child's 
mother,  made  them  feel  like  old  friends,  who  had  a  variety  of  subjects 
in  common  between  them.  And  then  the  sailing  party  had  to  be  talked 
over.  And  Captain  EUingham  explained  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
quantity  as  the  quality  of  the  wind,  that  might  make  the  excursion 
disagreeable  to  ladies.  And  he  inquired  how  far  Kate  would  choose 
to  brave  the  chance  of  a  ducking,  as  the  cutter  was  apt,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  be  wet 

"  As  for  being  afraid  of  anything  a  capful  of  wind  is  likely  to  bring 
you,  that  I  know  I  need  not  suspect  you  of.  Miss  Lindisfam,"  said  he, 
**  but  you  may  not  like  to  get  wet  through  with  salt  water.  And  what 
about  the  others  f ' 

**  Oh,  Margaret  will  be  ready  whenever  you  give  the  word.  I  don't 
think  she  would  mind  a  capful  of  wirfd,  as  you  call  it  Why  do  sailors 
always  talk  of  caps  full  of  wind  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  the  origin  of  the  term  may  have  been ;  a 
corruption  from  some  very  different  word,  perhaps.  But  it  is  curious 
how  nearly  definite  a  quantity  it  signifies  in  nautical  language." 

"And  what  amount  of  trouble  would  a  capful  of  wind  give  the 
Petrel  r  asked  Kate. 

"  Oh  !  no  trouble  at  all,  except  to  cause  the  helmsman  a  little  extra 
vigilance  and  activity.  The  Petrel  is  a  capital  sea  boat,  but  she  is  what 
we  call  lively ;  apt  to  jump  about  a  good  deal,  and  wet  her  decks  when 
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diere  is  any  sea;  and  that  you  know  would  not  be  pleasant  for 
ladies." 

"  But -then  it  comes  pretty  nearly  to  waiting  for  a  calm  ;  and  there 
would  be  no  fun  in  that  I  should  so  much  better  like  to  make 
acquaintance  with  your  pet  Petrel^  when  she  is  in  one  of  her  lively 
moods.  What  signifies  a  little  wetting  f  One  does  not  catch  cold  with 
salt  water,  they  say ;  and  we  should  come  home  and  get  dry." 

"But  you  forget.  Miss  Lindisfam,  that  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
movements  of  my  Petrel  with  the  certainty  you  can  count  on  Birdie. 
We  may  go  out  with  a  wind  and  not  be  able  to  return  quite  so  soon  as 
we  expect  I  strongly  recommend,  especially  if  we  are  to  take  a  windy 
day,  thateverybody  should  take  a  change  of  clothes  with  them." 

"Yes  I  that  would  be  the  plan.  And  if  we  got  kept  out  all  nighty 
what  capital  fun  it  would  be.  Do,  pray.  Captain  Ellingham,  let  us 
choose  a  day  when  there  is  a  capful  of  wind.  I  should  so  like  to  see 
the  Petrel  lively." 

"  Well,  if  Lady  Famleigh  will  consent,  I  have  no  objection.  Only 
remember  that  wind  is  one  of  those  good  things  that  you  may  have  too 
much  of." 

"  Oh,  what  a  very  cautious  and  prudent  man  you  are ! " 

"  That  is  a  high  compliment  to  a  sailor.  Pray  make  that  opinion 
known  to  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty." 

And  Lady  Famleigh's  consent  was  obtained  for  the  selection  of  a 
day,  when,  if  possible,  without  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
the  Petrel  should  be  seen  in  one  of  her  livelier  moods.  And  the 
proposed  excursion  came  oflf  accordingly.  And  the  Petrel  retained 
sufficient  discretion  amid  her  liveliness  to  bring  them  all  back  to  port 
before  nightfall,  although  rather  in  a  bedraggled  condition,  as  Captain 
Ellingham  had  predicted.  And  Kate  had  rendered  him  more 
desperately  in  love  with  her  than  ever  by  the  intoxication  of  high 
spirits  with  which  she  had  enjoyed  her  sail.  She  declared  that  it  was 
glorious,  and  she  was  almost  inclined  to  think  even  better  than  being 
on  Birdie,  when  she  was  at  her  liveliest 

And  thus,  sometimes  in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  another,  some- 
times at  Lindisfam,  sometimes  at  Wanstrow,  sometimes  at  the  Friary, 
and  once  or  twice  in  Silverton,  all  the  members  of  the  little  circle  with 
whom  the  reader  has  been  made  acquamted,  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other  during  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  months,  and  through  the 
winter.  But  as  the  only  net  result  of  all  this  was  to  render  more 
definite,  clear,  and  palpable  to  themselves  and  to  the  friends  around 
them,  those  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  which  were  fore- 
shadowed by  the  previous  intercourse  between  them,  and  which  the 
judicious  reader  has  ahready  distinguished  spinning  themselves  out  of 
the  filaments  of  fate  in  the  eAiafvuuro  of  the  future,  it  will  not  be 
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necessary  to  follow  with  historical  accuracy  all  the  pleasant  processes  c^ 
this  destiny-spinning. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  present  a  brief  and  succinct, 
but  accurate  report  of  the  state  of  the  warp  and  woof,  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  time  when  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  by  all  the  sailing, 
and  riding,  and  walking,  and  talking,  and  dancing,  and  laughing,  and 
pleasant  intercourse  of  all  kinds,  which  go  to  the  spinning  of  fate's 
filaments  in'this  department  of  human  afifairs. 

Frederick  Falconer,  like  a  sensible  and  business-like  man,  who  when 
he  has  made  a  resolution  acts  up  to  it,  had  consistently  carried  out  the 
programme  he  had  drawn  up  for  himself.  Forsaking  all  others,  he  had 
steadily  set  himself  to  the  work  of  winning  Margaret  Lindisfarn.  And 
that  work  had  to  all  appearance  progressed  satisfactorily,  not  only  to  the 
principals  themselves,  but  to  the  lookers-on  at  the  game.  We  have 
obtained  a  sufficient  peep  into  the  sanctuary  of  Kate's  heart,  to  assure 
us,  that  her  whilom  admirer's  far  more  declared  and  evident  homage 
to  her  sister  awakened  no  shadow  of  jealousy  or  pain  there.  Lady 
Famleigh's  declaration  that  Freddy  Falconer  might  make  love  to  any 
girl  in  the  county,  for  aught  she  cared,  provided  he  did  not  do  so  to 
her  goddaughter,  seemed  to  include  her  goddaughter's  sister  in  its: 
licence.  The  young  gentleman  stood  well,  as  has  been  said,  in  the 
Silverton  public  estimation ;  the  old  banker  was  well  known  to  be  a 
very  warm^man  ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reasons  of  any  sort  why 
Miss  Lindisfam's  family  should  not  consider  that  his  only  son  was  a 
very  proper  match  in  all  respects  for  one  of  the  co-heiresses.  Mr. 
Frederick's  own  sentiments  on  the  matter  we  are  already  in  possession 
of.  As  to  those  of  Margaret,  a  greater  degree  of  reticence  and  more 
reserve  are  proper  in  handhng  the  delicate  topic  of  a  young  lady's 
feelings  upon  such  a  subject  Nevertheless,  perhaps,  the  judicious 
reader  may  have  acquired  a  sufficient  insight  into  Miss  Margaret's 
idiosyncrasy  to  enable  him  to  estimate  pretty  accurately  the  state  of 
her  feelings  and  the  nature  of  her  views.  There  can  be  no  harm  in 
saying  that  she  really  did  like  Frederick  very  mucL  She  thought  him 
very  agreeable  and  very  handsome.  But  it  will  of  course  be  under- 
stood— at  least  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  system  on  which 
Margaret  had  been  educated,  and  with  the  results  of  it  on  the  develop- 
ment  of  docile  and  well-disposed  pupils — ^that  it  would  have  appeared 
to  her  the  height  of  unworthiness,  and  even  of  indelicacy,  to  permit  such 
feelings  and  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  transferring  her 
affections  to  a  worthier  object — ^say  a  wealthy  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
commoner  with  a  hundred  thousand  a  year — should  such  an  one  present 
himself  before  the  final  adjudication  of  the  prize. 

As  to  Kate what  can  be  said?    The  subject  is  a  less  pleasing^ 

one^  both  for  the  veracious  historian  to  set  fordi,  and  for  the  well- 
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regulated  mind  of  the  reader  to  contemplate.  A  rightminded  herome, 
who  has  any  claim  to  the  title,  and  behaves  herself  as  such,  never  allows 
herself,  as  we  all  know,  to  feel  the  slightest  preference  for  any  individual 
of  the  other  sex,  until  she  has  received  a  declaration  of  love  and 
demand  for  her  hand  in  due  form.  Then  and  thereupon,  she  may,  if 
she  think  fit,  forthwith  feel  and  acknowledge  the  tender  passion  in  any 
degree  of  intensity.  The  "  popping  of  the  question"  is  supposed  to  act, 
in  short,  like  the  opening  of  an  Artesian  well,  through  which,  when  it  has 
once  reached  the  secret  reservoir  of  the  still  waters,  hidden  from  every 
eye,  deep  deep  away  below  the  surface,  they  rush  forth  with  impetuosity, 
and  in  the  most  copious  abundance.  Till  that  last  bit  of  the  lover's 
work  has  been  accomplished,  no  sign  of  the  living  water  rewards  his 
toil.  This  is  the  true  and  correct  theory  of  love,  as  practised  and 
understood  by  the  most  authorized  heroines. 

But  poor  Kate's  education  had  not,  unhappily,  been  such  as  efficiently 
to  prepare  her  for  the  vocation.  She  was  impetuous,  we  know.  She 
was  apt  to  permit  the  consciousness  of  a  pure  and  guileless  heart  to 
hurry  her  into  a  practice  of  following  its  dictates,  without  waiting  to 
compare  them,  as  she  should  have  done,  with  the  text  of  the  laws  made 
and  provided  for  the  regulation  of  a  heroine's  sentiments. 

In  short — for  the  truth  must  come  out,  sooner  or  later — ^by  the  time 
the  spring  came,  Kate  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  Captain  EUingham, 
though  he  had  said  no  word  of  love  to  her.  Not  but  that  she  had  kept 
her  own  secret  so  well  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  it ;  whereas  he  had 
by  no  means  been  equally  successful  in  keeping  his.  Women  are  more 
lynx-eyed  in  these  matters  than  men .  Though  she  would  not  allow  it 
even  to  her  own  self  in  the  secresy  of  her  maiden  meditations,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a  consciousness  and  a  persevering  little 
voice  that  would  not  be  silenced,  which  told  her  she  was  loved. 

And  she  was  happy  with  a  very  perfect  happiness  in  the  consciousness 
of  it,  although  he  had  spoken  no  word,  and  although  she  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  bearings  of  that  business-like  aspect  of  the  matter,  which 
to  him  seemed  a  well-nigh  insuperable  barrier  between  them.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  her  own  position  and  the  value  of  it  She  knew  his 
position ;  and  felt  upon  the  subject  as  a  loving  woman  in  such  circum- 
stances does  feel.  Nor  did  she  conceive  that  there  was  any  great 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  matter.  She  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  all  come  right  Was  there  not  the  fairy  godmother,  who  saw  it 
all,  of  course,  though  she  said  nothing ;  and  understood  it  all] 

And  as  for  Ellingham  himself  1  His  part  in  this  stage  of  the  drama 
was  a  less  happy  one.  He  had  suffered  himself  to  become  irremediably 
engrossed  by  a  passion  which  he  greatly  feared  must  be  a  hopeless  one. 
And  the  sort  of  manner,  and  tone,  and  conduct  which  his  fear  caused 
him  to  impose  on  himself  towards  Kate,  would  have  either  puzzled,  or 
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offended^  or  pained  a  girl  more  on  the  look-out  for  flirtations,  more  on 
the  qui  vive  to  watch  for  the  manifestations  of  admiration  and  the 
results  of  it,  either  for  the  encouragement  or  discouragement  of  them 
— more  self-conscious,  in  a  word,  than  Kate  was  in  this  matter. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  Ellingham's  fears  and  discouragements,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  perceive  a  difference  in  Kate's  manner 
towards  him  and  towards  Arthur  Merriton.  But  with  self-tormenting 
perverseness,  he  told  himself  that  this  was  only  caused  by  poor 
Merriton's  assiduous  and  unconcealed  admiration.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  ;  and  that  Kate  found  it  necessary  to 
show  him  as  much.  Probably,  if  Merriton  were  as  cautious  and  self- 
restrained  in  his  manner  towards  her  as  he  himself  was,  her  tone  towards 
him  would  be  as  frankly  friendly  as  it  was  towards  himself. 

And  thus  is  completed,  I  think,  the  carte  de  Undre  as  laid  down  from 
a  survey  of  the  hearts  of  the  principal  members  of  our  dramatis  persona 
in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  following  Mai^aret  Lindisfam's  return  to 
her  paternal  home. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

WINIFRED     PENDLETON. 

On  one  evening  of  the  March  of  that  spring.  Lady  Famleigh  and 
Captain  EUingham  had  been  dining,  and  were  about  to  sleep,  at  the 
Chase.  Notwithstanding  that  matters  between  Kate  and  Walter 
EUingham  must  be  considered,  as  appears  from  the  general  survey  and 
report  made  in  the  last  chapter,  to  have  been  in  a  less  advanced  and 
less  satisfactory  position  than  those  of  Margaret  and  Fred  Falconer, 
nevertheless  it  had  come  to  pass  that  EUingham  was  on  terms  of  greater 
intimacy  with  the  other  members  of  the  family  at  the  Chase,  and  was  a 
more  frequent  visitor  there  than  Falconer.  This  had  no  doubt  in  some 
degree  arisen  from  the  circumstances  which  caused  him  often  to  be  a 
sleeping  as  well  as  dining  visitor  at  the  house.  There  was  no  reason 
why  Fred  Falconer  should  sleep  at  the  Chase.  There  was  his  home  in 
Silverton  between  five  and  six  miles  off,  his  horse  ready  for  him,  and  a 
good  road  all  the  way.  And  though  it  had  been  the  habit,  in  old 
times — that  is  to  say,  in  the  times  before  Margaret  came  home  from 
Paris — for  him  to  be  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Chase,  it  had  never  been 
the  practice  for  him  to  sleep  there. 

The  case  of  EUingham  was  different  He  had  no  home  save  his 
ship,  lying  off  in  Sillmouth  Roads.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine  miles 
to  the  landing-place  in  Sillmouth  harbour,  and  then  there  was  a  dark  and 
most  likely  very  rough  row  off  to  his  ship  at  the  end  of  that  Then 
again  it  had  always  been  the  practice,  during  many  years,  for  Lady  Fam- 
leigh to  sleep  at  the  Chase  after  dining  there  in  winter.    And  such  visits 
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were  very  apt  to  be  prolonged  to  a  second  and  a  third  day  or  more. 
Lady  Famleigh  was  the  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  fine  large  house  up  at 
Wanstrow,  and  it  was  very  lonely  and  very  dreary  and  very  storm-blown 
up  there  in  winter.  It  was  mudi  pleasanter  to  spend  a  long  winter's 
evening  in  the  cheery  pleasant  drawingroom  at  the  Chase,  amid  the 
sociable  family  circle  there.  And  though  occasionally  Kate  went  to 
stay  for  a  few  days  with  her  godmother,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
the  whole  family  party  at  the  Chase  were  induced  to  pass  an  evening  at 
Wanstrow,  by  far  the  more  common  practice  was  for  Lady  Famleigh 
to  be  staying  in  the  house  at  Lindisfam.  And  as  Ellingham  mostly 
came  thither  with  her,  and  from  the  very  close  intimacy  and  friendship 
subsisting  between  them  was  naturally  considered  as  belonging  in  some 
sort  to  her  suite,  it  had  followed  that  the  same  invitations  and  arrange- 
ments which  made  her  so  frequently  an  inmate  of  the  house,  had 
extended  themselves  naturally  to  hinu 

Then  again  he  got  on  better  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
Fred  Falconer  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  be  much  of  a  favourite 
there,  except  in  one  gentle  breast.  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest, 
it  is  true.  Of  course  he  was,  because  he  always  had  been  so,  from  the 
time  when  he  used  to  ride  over  on  his  little  pony,  with  a  servant  walking 
by  his  side  and  holding  the  rein.  His  father  was  a  much  respected 
neighbour  and  old  fnend.  Nobody  had  anything  to  say  against  Freddj 
himself.  Of  course  he  was  a  welcome  guest  Miss  Immy  perfectly 
well  remembered  the  days  when  she  used  to  give  him  cake  and  cowslip 
wine,  and  other  such  like  dainties  in  the  housekeepers  room.  And  the 
Squire  had  been  accustomed  to  "  only  Freddy  Falconer,"  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  never  felt  that  his  presence  entailed  the  least  necessity 
for  abstaining  from  his  after-dinner  nap.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  seen 
that  Mr.  Mat  and  he  did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  that  Lady 
Famleigh  had  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  him.  Curiously  enough,  too, 
another  class — on  whose  idiosyncrasies  and  likes  and  dislikes  we  arc 
apt  to  speculate  with  much  the  same  sort  of  curiosity  with  which  we 
regard  the  ways  and  instincts  of  creatures  of  a  different  species,  so 
cut  off  from  all  community  of  sentiment,  and  all  intelligible  interchange 
of  idea  and  feeling  are  they — the  servants,  did  not  like  Freddy 
Falconer. 

All  these  different  people  liked  Ellingham.  He  and  Mr.  Mat  had 
come  to  be  hand  and  glove.  Miss  Immy  had  begun  to  think  him  real 
Sillshire.  And  thus  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  had  become  more 
domesticated  in  the  house,  and  more  intimate  with  them  all  than 
Falconer,  although  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  latter  had  dated  firom 
so  much  earlier  a  period. 

The  same  concatenation  of  circumstances,  by  the  by,  serves  in  a 
great  degree  to  account  for  the  imprudence  with  which  he  had  gone  on 
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during  all  the  winter  falling  deeper  and  deeper  and  more  inextricably 
in  love  with  Kate.  He  had  not,  like  Falconer,  and  like  the  young 
shopman  who  takes  his  sweetheart  out  for  a  walk  on  Sunday,  gone  on 
a  love-making  expedition  with  malice  prepense,  and  self-conscious 
determination.  He  had  been  drifting  into  love,  insensibly  making 
lee-way,  all  the  winter. 

It  was  March ;  and  both  EUingham  and  Lady  Famleigh  had  been 
sta3ring  for  the  last  few  days  at  the  Chase.  Falconer  had  dined  there 
on  the  day  before,  and  on  the  morrow  Lady  Farnleigh  was  to  return  to 
Wanstrow,  and  Captain  EUingham  to  his  ship. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  rough  and  boisterous  night ;  and  such  weather 
was  seasonable,  for  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  The  wind 
sighs  a  differently  modulated  song  in  woods  of  different  kinds. 
Theocritus  talks  of  the  sweet  murmuring  of  the  fir-tree  ;  and  Alexander 
Smith  tells  how, 

"  Wind  the  mighty  harper  smote  his  thunder-harp  of  pines." 

But  there  were  no  pines  on  Lindisfam  brow,  though  there  were  a  few 
behind,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  house.  The  long  moaning,  however, 
rising  from  time  to  time  into  a  fierce  provoked  roar,  which  continued 
to  encircle  the  house  like  a  live  thing  piteously  seeking  an  entrance, — 
this  remonstrating  moaning  and  angry  roaring  came  fi-om  the  oaks  on 
Lindisfam  brow.  The  Squire  would  be  sure  to  be  out  the  very  first 
thing  on  the  morrow  morning,  and  up  among  his  beloved  woods  on  the 
brow  to  see  what  mischief  had  been  caused  by  the  storm.  He  would 
wince  sometimes,  as  he  sate  in  his  chair  of  an  evening,  when  the 
winds  were  keeping  it  up  and  making  a  night  of  it  in  the  Lindisfam 
woods,  from  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  trees,  and  sympathy  with  the 
torment  they  were  undergoing  from  the  tempest. 

It  was  a  night  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  Squire  and  Captain  EUingham 
and  Mr.  Mat  were  sitting  over  their  wine  before  a  huge  fire  of  logs  in 
the  low-roofed,  oak-pannelled,  old-fashioned  dining-room  at  the  Chase, 
and  the  Squire  was  lamenting  the  mischief  that  was  being  worked 
among  his  trees ;  and  the  Captain  was  hoping  that  old  Joe  Saltash, 
his  second  in  command  on  board  the  Petrel^  had  made  all  snug  and 
was  all  right  in  Sillmouth  harbour.  The  ladies  had  gone  to  the 
drawing-room.  Miss  Immy,  scorning  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
sitting  bolt  upright  on  it,  was  nevertheless  fast  asleep,  with  her  volume 
of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe"  by  her  side.  Margaret  was  reading  at  one  side 
of  the  table,  and  Lady  Famleigh  and  Kate  were  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire-place  to  Miss  Immy,  and  were  talking  together  in  low 
voices,  when  the  servant  came  into  the  room,  and  said  : 

"  Please,  Miss  Kate,  Mrs.  Pendleton  is  here ;  and  is  very  wishful  to 
speak  to  you,  if  you  would  be  so  kind.   She's  in  tiie  housekeeper's  room.** 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  George,  that  Mrs.  Pendleton  has  come  up 
to  the  Chase,  now,  in  this  weather  1 " 

"  Yes,  Miss  ;  she  has  just  come  in.  She  says  she  was  blowed  away 
almost ;  but  she  ain't  none  so  wet     It's  more  wind  than  rain." 

"  Tell  her  I'll  come  to  her  directly,  George.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
good  fire  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ] " 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"  What  can  have  brought  her  up  to  the  Chase  at  this  hour,  and  on 
such  a  night  as  this  1 "  said  Kate  to  Lady  Famleigh,  as  the  man  left  the 
room. 

"Some  trouble  or  other,  I  suppose.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite 
approve  of  your  seeing  so  much  of  Mrs.  Pendleton,  and  making  such  a 
pet  of  her  as  you  do,  Kate." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  give  up  poor  dear  Winifred !  It  is  out  of  the  question," 
answered  Kate. 

"Well,  no.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  her  up;  you  can  hardly 
do  that  for  auld  lang  syne  sake.  But  I  don't  half  like  that  husband  of 
hers.  Besides,"  added  Lady  Famleigh,  with  an  arch  look  at  Kate,  and  a 
laugh  in  her  eye,  "  however  tolerant  and  willing  to  wink  one  may  have 
been  when  one  had  no  concern  with  the  collection  of  His  Majesty's 
customs,  we  are  enlisted  on  the  other  side  now,  Kate  !  " 

Kate  laughed  and  coloured,  as  she  replied,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
changed  sides  at  alL  At  all  events,  I  must  go  now  and  see  what  Winifred 
wants." 

Margaret  had  raised  her  eyes  from  her  book  while  the  above  con- 
versation had  been  passing,  just  sufficiently  to  have  shown  to  anybody 
who  had  been  watching  her,  that  she  had  paid  attention  to  it ;  but  she 
made  no  remark  on  anything  that  had  been  said. 

Winifred,  it  must  be  explained,  had  been  Kate's  nurse  for  many 
years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  forester  in  the  Squire's  employ- 
ment, to  whose  care  his  dearly  loved  woods  were  entrusted,  who  had 
passed  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  the  Squire  and  his  father,  and  was  a 
specially  valued  and  favourite  servant  Winifred  Parker,  the  Lindisfara 
forester's  daughter,  had  been  a  very  beautiful  girl,  when  at  eighteen  she 
was  engaged  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lindisfam  as  under  nurse  to  her  twins. 
Very  shortly  after  that,  three  events  happened.  Mrs.  Lindisfam  died, 
as  we  know.  One  of  the  twins,  Margaret,  was  shortly  afterwards,  as  wc 
also  know,  sent  away  to  Paris.  And  very  speedily  after  that,  old  John 
Parker  the  forester  met  with  his  death  from  the  fall  of  a  tree,  which  he 
was  engaged  in  felling.  He  was  not  killed  on  the  spot ;  but  had  been 
removed  to  his  cottage,  where  the  Squire,  and  Miss  Immy,  and  Mr. 
Mat,  greatly  grieving,  had  all  of  them  jointly  and  singly  promised  the 
dying  man  that  his  children  (he  was  a  widower,  and  had,  besides 
Winifred,  another  daughter  and  a  son)  should  be  cared  for,  and  not 
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suflfered  to  come  to  want  None  of  the  three  who  had  thus  promised, 
were  people  at  all  likely  to  forget  a  promise  given  under  such  cu*cum- 
stances,  or  satisfy  themselves  with  any  grudging  or  merely  perfunctory 
performance  of  it  The  other  children  were  well  cared  for,  and 
Winifred,  who  had  already  made  herself  a  favourite  in  the  household, 
was  retained,  a  greater  favourite  than  ever,  as  special  attendant  on  the 
little  Kate. 

In  that  position  she  had  remained,  endearing  herself  to  all  the  family, 
and  especially  to  her  little  charge,  improving  herself  considerably  in 
many  respects,  and  givmg  perfect  satisfaction  to  everybody  who  knew 
her,  for  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  till  she  herself 
was  thirty  years  old,  till.  Kate  was  twelve,  and  till  a  period  about  six 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  events  that  have  been  narrated  in 
these  pages. 

To  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody  who  knew  her,  I  have 
^written ;  and  on  the  whole  such  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
case.  Yet  during  most  of  those  years  there  had  been  one  subject  on 
which  Winifred  and  her  kind  friends  and  protectors  had  differed. 
Even  in  this  matter,  however,  she  had  been  so  reasonable,  so  good,  so 
docile,  that  the  difference,  far  from  having  caused  any  quarrel,  had 
turned  itself  rather  into  a  title  the  more  to  their  affection  and  interest  in 
her.  Winifred  had -been  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  one  subject  of  trouble  arose  from  the  source 
from  which  most  of  the  troubles  that  assail  pretty  girls  are  apt  to  spring. 

There  was  a  certain  Hiram  Pendleton,  respecting  whom  the  pretty 
Winifred  held  the  conscientioiis  and  wholly  invincible  opinion,  that  he 
was  in  all  respects  the  finest  and  noblest  being  that  had  ever  stepped 
this  sublunary  globe.  The  family  at  the  Chase  thought  that  he  was  not 
so  in  all  respects.  That  he  was  one  of  the  finest  in  some,  was  very 
evident  to  all  who  looked  at  him.  A  handsomer  presentation  of  a 
young  sailor — Pendleton  was  a  Sillmouth  man,  and  that  was  his 
condition  of  life — it  would  have  been  difficult  to  conceive.  Nor  had 
the  friends  and  protectors  of  Winifred  anything  very  strong  to  urge 
against  him  in  other  respects.  Still  there  was  enough,  they  thought,  to 
cause  and  justify  their  unwillingness  to  give  into  his  keeping  so  great  a 
prize  and  so  precious  a  charge  as  their  pretty  and  much  petted  Winifred. 

In  the  first  place,  Hiram  Pendleton  had  somewhat  sunk  in  the 
social  scale.  Winifred  was  indignant  that  what  was  due  to  misfortune 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  her  hero.  To  a 
certain  degree,  perhaps,  she  was  right  Perhaps  not  altogetiier  sa 
Hiram's  father  had  been  a  boat-owner;  but  somehow  or  other  the  son 
had  fallen  from  that  position,  and  had  been  constrained,  or  had  chosen 
(he  and  Wmifred  said  the  latter),  to  make  one  or  two  voyages  before 
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the  mast  He  was,  at  all  events,  such  an  A.B.  that  he  could  at  any  time 
command  his  pick  of  emplojrment  in  such  a  capacity.  But  he  was  said 
to  be  "wild;"  and  I  am  afraid  the  truth  is  that  pretty  girla— even 
those  who  are  as  good  as  Winifred  Parker  was — ^are  apt  to  prefer  wild 
men  to  tame  ones;  just  as  I  do  ducks,  and  for-  the  same  reason; 
that  there  is  more  flavour  about  them. 

And  then  again  there  were  rumours  as  to  the  not  altogether  avowable 
nature  of  the  voyages  in  which  Pendleton  had  been  engaged.  One  thing 
however,  was  certain ;  and  it  outweighed  a  whole  legion  of  fabcts,  even 
if  they  had  been  authentically  ascertained  ones,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  in  Winifred's  opinion.  And  this  undeniable  truth  was  that 
every  time  he  had  returned  to  Sillmouth^  he  liad  again  and  again  uiged 
his  suit  with  indefatigable  perseverance  and  constancy.  Winifred  was 
only  two  and  twenty  when  Hiram  Pendleton  first  fell  in  love  with  her; 
and  she  was  nearly  thirty  before  she  accepted  him.  And  all  that  time 
she  had  been  in  love  with  him ;  and  all  that  time  she  had  waited,  and 
made  him  wait,  in  obedience  to  die  wishes  and  advice  of  her  friends 
at  the  Chase ;  and  all  that  time  Pendleton  had  been  constant 

He  did  more  to  win  his  love,  besides  showing  himself  a  pattern  of 
constancy.  He  manifested  signs  of  becoming  a  steady  and  refomed 
character.  He  came  home  from  his  last  voyage  with  a  good  bit  of 
money ;  and  announcing  his  intention  to  go  no  more  a  roaming,  he 
invested  his  savings  in  the  purchase  of  a  neat  fishing  smack  and  tackle, 
and  settled  himself  as  a  scot  and  lot  paying  inhabitant  of  SiUmouth. 

Could  any  Jacob  serve  more  faithfully  for  his  Rachel  i 

In  fact  Winifred  Parker's  friends  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in 
any  longer  resisting  the  match.  If  Hiram  Pendleton's  start  in  life  had 
been  somewhat  amiss,  he  had  amended  it  and  reformed.  If  all  the  parts 
of  the  career  by  which  he  had  reached  his  present  position  could  not 
bear  close  scrutiny,  that  position  was  at  all  events  now  a  respectable 
and  responsible  one.  And,  as  Winifred  Parker  often  said,  and  f^ 
more  often  thought  to  herself  such  constancy  as  Hiram  had  shown 
in  his  courtship  of  her  was  rarely  to  be  matched.  So  the  maxriage  to<* 
place  at  last,  with  the  still  somewhat  reluctantly  given  consent  of  the 
Lindisfam  family,  when  Winifred  was  at  least  old  enough  to  know  her 
own  mind,  for  she  was  upon  the  verge  of  thirty.  She  had,  howcveiv 
lost  none  of  her  remarkable  beauty ;  for  it  was  real  beauty,  and  not 
mere  prettiness ;  no  beauti  du  diable^  to  disappear  with  the  evanescent 
bloom  of  girlhood,  but  the  more  durable  handsomeness  arising  fi^iB 
fine  and  regular  features,  perfect  health,  and  ^admirably  well-devd<^ 
figure.  Winifi^d  Parker  had  been  one  of  those  pretty  girls,  idio^  having 
in  them  the  promise  of  perfect  womanhood,  can  hardly  be  said  to  ha;v6 
reached  their  culminating  point  of  loveliness  till  that  has  been  attaint 
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She  was  between  five  and  six  and  thirty,  and  had  become  the  mother 
of  two  fine  boys  and  a  girl,  at  the  time  when  she  presented  herself 
on  the  stormy  night  in  question  at  the  old  house  in  which  she  had 
passed,  so  happily,  the  best  years  of  her  life.  But  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  handsomer  woman  of  her  sort  than  Winifred 
Pendleton  was  and  looked,  after  her  walk  up  from  Silverton  to  the 
Chase  that  stormy  night 

She  was,  as  th^  servant  had  said,  not  very  wet ;  for  the  storm  was  as 
yet  more  of  wind  than  of  rain.  But  of  the  former  there  was  enough  to 
increase  very  considerably  the  fatigue  of  a  stout  walker,  and  to  produce 
a  glow  and  redness  of  colouring  in  her  cheeks,  which  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  alwa3rs  healthy  and  fresh-coloured  appearance  of  them. 
Her  bright  black  eye,  beaming^with  shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  energy, 
was  not  so  laige  as  beautiful  eyes  are  often  seen  in  individuals  of  the 
Celtic  and  Latin  races,  and  not  unfrequently  in  ^vourable  specimens  of 
the  high-bred  classes  of  our  own  much-mixed  blood.  The  dark  eyes 
of  the  large  liquid  type,  such  eyes  as  Margaret  Lindisfam's,  are  rarely 
seen  among  those  classes  of  our  population  which  represent  with  least 
admixture  the  Saxon  element  of  our  ancestry. 

A  great  abundance  of  glossy  but  not  veiy  fine  black  hair,  blown  into 
considerable  disorder  by  her  walk  through  the  storm,  added  to  her 
appearance  that  grace  of  picturesqueness,  which  belongs,  by  prescription, 
to  gipsies,  and  such  like  members  of  the  anti-scot-and-lot-paying  classes, 
but  which  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  demureness  of  thorough 
respectability.  The  large  mouth  was  one  of  great  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness Any  child  or  dog  would  have  unhesitatingly  accorded  implicit 
trust  and  affection  to  the  owner  of  it  The  tall  figure,  with  its  well  and 
fully  developed  bust,  round  and  lithe  but  not  too  slender  waist,  and 
its  general  expression  of  springy  elastic  strength  and  agility,  was  the  very 
perfection  of  womanhood,*— a  sculptor's  model  for  an  Eve. 

But  why  did  Lady  Famleigh  suppose  at  once  that  trouble  of  some 
sort  was  die  cause  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's  visit  to  the  Chase  %  And  why 
did  she  disapprove  of  Kate's  closeness  of  intimacy  with  so  old,  so  meri- 
torious, and  so  well-loved  a  humble  friend  of  her  family  1  And  what 
was  the  meaning  of  her  joking,  but  not  the  less  seriously  meant  allusion 
to  the  collection  of  His  Majest/s  revenue,  and  to  the  share  which 
Captain  Ellingham  had  in  die  due  accomplishment  of  that  collection  9 

The  truth  was,  in  one  word,  that  the  Honourable  Captain  Ellingham, 
commanding  His  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  Petrel^  and  Hiram  Pendleton, 
were  enlisted  on  opposite  sides  in  the  great  uid  permanent  quarrel 
arising  out  of  that  matter  of  collecting  His  Majesty's  revenue.  Pendle- 
ton, the  bold  and  able  seaman — not  unacquainted,  if  all  tales  were  true, 
with  lawbreaking  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career^  the  capitalist 
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in  possession  of  a  fishing  smack,  and  nets,  and  a  small  sum  into  the 
bargain,  safely  stowed  away — (not  in  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Fishboiime's 
books),  had  been  led  into  embarking  his  courage,  his  seamanship,  and 
his  capital  in  the  then  promising  and  tempting  profession  of  a  smuggler. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  pretty  Winifired  either  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  or  gave  any  other  indication  of  considering  herself  an 
unfortunate  and  miserable  woman,  or  went  with  whining  who-would-have- 
thought-it  complaints  to  her  friends  at  the  Chase,  or  with  a  long  face  to 
the  parson,^  the  magistrate,  or  any  other  authority  whatsoever,  or  went 
to  the  dogs.  Hiram  Pendleton  had  been  as  constant  a  husband  as  he 
had  been  a  lover.  He  was  as  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  she  with 
him,  after  some  six  years  of  marriage,  as  they  had  been  for  the  six  years 
before  it  And  under  these  circumstances,  if  Hiram  had  thought  fit  to 
levy  war  against  the  sacred  person  of  Majesty  itself,  instead  of  only  against 
Majesty's  revenue,  Winifred  would  have  stuck  to  him  and  backed  him. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that,  in  those  days  of  oppressive  and  exces- 
sive custom  duties,  the  trade  and  position  of  the  bold  smuggler  was 
regarded  by  any  class  of  the  public  quite  in  the  same  light  as  it  is  in 
our  better  instructed,  more  legality-loving,  and  more  politico-economical 
times.  Although,  of  course,  persons  in  the  position  of  Lady  Famleigh 
and  Squire  Lindisfam  could  not  but  disapprove  of  the  smuggler's  trade, 
shake  their  heads  at  his  doings,  and  seriously  lament  that  their  former 
misgivings  with  regard  to  Pendleton  should  have  been  thus  justified,  there 
was,  even  in  their  sphere,  no  very  strong  repugnance  to  the  man  or  his 
illegal  enterprises;  and  Winifred's  old  friends,  when  Mr.  Mat  would 
.from  time  to  time  come  home  from  Silverton  or  Sillmouth  with  some 
story  of  a  successfully  run  cargo,  were  apt,  though  with  due  and 
proper  protest  and  disavowal,  to  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  bold  and 
fortunate  smuggler  than  with  His  Majesty's  defrauded  revenue. 

Kate  had  been  always  specially  daring  and  outspoken  in  her  illegal 
sympathies,  protesting  loudly  that  smuggling  was  as  fair  on  one  side 
as  the  press-gang  on  the  other ;  that  one  was  no  more  wrong  than  the 
other ;  that  those  who  pulled  the  longest  faces  were  ready  enough  to 
buy  a  French  silk  dress  or  keg  of  French  brandy ;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
she  was  not  going  to  give  up  dear  old  Winifred  for  all  the  Custom 
House  officers  in  the  kingdom.  And  so  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
friendship  and  intercourse  had  been  kept  up  between  Kate  and  her  old 
nurse,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  become  a  daring  smuggler's 
wife ;  and  though  the  young  lady's  visits — generally  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Mat,  whose  sympathies  and  moralities  upon  the  subject  were  quite  as 
faulty  as  Kate's — ^though  the  visits,  I  say,  to  Mrs.  Pendleton's  pretty 
and  picturesque  cottage  under  the  rocks  at  the  far  end  of  Sillmouth 
sands,  were  generally  made,  and  understood  to  be  made,  when  the 
master  of  it  was  away,  it  had  nevertheless  occurred  that  a  bow,  returned 
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by  no  unfriendly  nod  on  the  part  of  the  fair  lady,  had  more  than  once 
passed  between  her  and  the  owner  of  Deepcreek  cottage. 

In  a  word,  the  family  at  the  Chase,  and  Kate  more  especially,  had 
determined  not  to  give  up  their  old  and  much-valued  protegS^  notwith- 
standing the  regretable,  but  in  those  times  and  those  latitudes  not 
unpardonable  and  not  very  severely  reprobated,  courses  into  which  her 
husband  had  fallen.  And  an  amount  of  toleration  and  even  sympathy 
for  Mrs.  Pendleton's  family  interests  and  prosperities  and  adversities, 
had  been  felt  and  even  professed  by  Kate  (who  was  apt  to  profess  all 
she  felt  on  most  subjects),  greater  than  perhaps  might  have  been 
the  case  if  the  young  lady  had  been  better  aware  of  all  that  the  life  and 
pursuits  of  a  smuggler  involve  and  may  lead  to ;  and  at  the  same  time 
an  amount  of  winking  at  illegalities,  which  they  were  bound  to  discoun- 
tenance, had  been  practised  by  the  elder  and  more  responsible  members 
of  the  family,  which  worshipful  and  law-abiding  people  in  this  improved 
age  of  the  world's  history  will  perhaps  consider  as  scarcely  justifiable 
or  prudent 

And  now  came  new  circumstances,  which  had  a  tendency  to  com- 
plicate these  relationships.  It  was  quite  clear  that  between  Captain 
EUingham  and  Hiram  Pendleton  there  could  be  neither  truce  nor 
toleration.  And,  as  Lady  Famleigh  said,  "  they  " — that  is,  she  and  her 
goddaughter,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  at  the  Chase — ^were  now  enlisted 
on  the  other  side.  As  her  ladyship  had  also  remarked,  when  first  speak- 
ing to  Kate  of  Walter  EUingham,  it  was  bad  to  be  a  smuggler  on  the 
SiUshire  coast,  when  the  Petrel  and  her  commander  were  on  duty  on 
that  station.  And  it  was  likely  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate  fiiendly 
relations  with  both  parties. 

And  now  what,  under  these  circumstances,  could  Mrs.  Pendleton  want 
this  stormy  night  up  at  the  Chase  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
A  HARD,  HARD  TASK  1 

Kate  found  Mrs.  Pendleton  waiting  for  her  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
a  little  snuggery  looking  out  on  the  back  of  the  house,  towards  the 
woods  therefore,  which  came  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mansion  on  that  side,  and  towards  the  high  forest-covered  ground  of 
Lindisfam  brow.  So  that  on  this  side  of  the  house  the  moaning  and 
roaring  of  the  storm-wind  was  yet  more  loudly  heard  than  in  the  front 
But  though  the  casements  rattled  and  shook  as  if  every  now  and  then 
they  were  assailed  by  a  sudden  push  from  the  outside,  the  little  room 
was  cheerful  with  a  bright  fire ;  and  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  been  already 
supplied  with  a  steaming  pot  of  tea,  and  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 
"  Why,  Winifred ! "  cried  Kate,  bursting  into  the  room  through  the 
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door,  much  as  the  wind  was  striving  to  do  at  the  opposite  window  i 
"  what  in  the  world  brings  you  up  to  the  Chase  on  such  a  night  as  this  t 
What  a  walk  you  must  have  had  ! " 

'^Tis  a  terrible  night,  Miss  Kate,  sure  enough;  not  for  them  as 
is  safe  and  snug  on  shore.  I  think  nothing  of  the  w^alk ;  though  the 
wind  does  blow  off  the  brow  up  here  enough  to  take  one  off  one's  legs* 
But  it  must  be  an  awful  night  at  sea." 

"  Where  is  Pendleton  V*  asked  Kate. 

"  Over  on  the  other  side,  and  safe  in  harbour  at  this  timej  I  hope, 
Miss  Kate.  But  he'll  be  coming  across  to-morrow  night ;  and  they 
won't  ask  no  better  than  a  spell  of  this  same  weather;  for  the  night's 
as  dark  as  pitch,  and  they  are  not  afeard  of  wind,  you  know.  Miss." 

"  It  would  be  on  the  quarter  in  coming  over,  as  the  wind  is  now, 
would  it  notl"  asked  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,  and  that's  one  of  the  lugger's  best  points.  Only  there  is  a 
little  too  much  of  it  But  if  the  wind  lasts,  or  if  there  is  any  wind  at 
all  that  will  any  ways  serve  to  make  the  coast  with,  they  will  be  coming 
over  to-morrow  night,  sure  enough." 

"Don't  you  wish  the  job  was  done,  and  the  lugger  lying  asleep 
under  the  Benniton  Head  rock,  and  Hiram  safe  and  diy  in  the 
cottager 

"  Where's  the  use  of  wishing,  Miss  Kate  1  I  might  spend  my  life 
at  it  When  I  was  first  'married  to  a  sailor — ^let  alone  one  as  the  wind 
isn't  his  worst  trouble! — I  thought  I'd  never  sleep  through  a  dark 
night  again,  and  felt  every  puff  of  wind  as  if  the  l>elaying  pins  was 
fixed  in  my  heart  But  one  gets  used  to  it  But  I  do  wish,  Miss 
Kate,"  she  added,  looking  with  earnest  eyes  into  Miss  Lindisfiun's 
face,  "  that  the  job  was  over  this  time  !     I  do  wish  it !" 

"Is  it  anything  more  than  usual?"  asked  Kate,  with  a  glance 
towards  the  door,  and  in  a  lower  tone  than  before. 

"  Well,  Miss  Kate,  to  come  out  with  it,  at  once ;  for  I  know  we  can 
trust  you,  and  it's  over  late  now  to  begin  having  secrets  between  you 
and  me  ;  that  is  what  brings  me  up  to  Lindisfam  this  night" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Winifred  1  Is  there  any  trouble  ?"  asked  K^te, 
in  a  sympathizing  manner. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Kate  ; "  said  the  smuggler's  wife,  who 
had  thrown  off  her  cloak,  and  rising  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke,  came 
one  step  nearer  to  the  spot  at  which  Kate  was  standing  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  housekeeper's  little  tea-table,  for  she  had  not  taken  a  seat 
on  coming  into  the  room ;  "  1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Kate.  If  I 
do  not  succeed  in  preventing  it  by  my  walk  up  here  to-night,  there  unO 
be  trouble,  as  sure  as  the  trees  are  troubling  in  the  storm  on  lindis- 
fain  brow  this  night ! " 
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*'What  can  yon  mean,  Winifred?  and  what  can  your  walk  up  here 
to-night  have  to  do  with  it  I**  asked  Kate,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  alarm  at  the  woman's  manner. 

"  It's  a  big  job  thafs  to  come  oflf  to-morrow  night  There's  some 
strange  hands  in  it.  The  venture  is  as  much  as  some  on  them  is  worth 
in  the  world.  And,  Miss  Kate,"  added  Winifred,  speaking  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  with  special  emphasis,  while  she  looked  with  a  fixed  and 
determined,  but  yet  wistful  glance  into  Kate's  eyes,  "  they  don't  mean 
to  be  beat" 

<^I  don't  understand  you,  Winifred;*'  returned  Kate,  while  a  feeling 
of  vague  alarm  rising  gradually  in  her  heart,  and  betraying  itself  in  her 
manner,  showed  that  she  did  partially  understand  the  possible  trouble 
to  which  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  alluding. 

"Miss  Kate,"  said  she,  still  looking  down  from  her  somewhat 
joiperior  height  into  Kate's  eyes  with  the  same  fixed  and  meaning  look, 
"  the  men  mean  to  bring  the  lugger  in,  and  run  t^e  goods." 

"  In  a  dark  night  like  this,"  said  Kate,  "  they  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  doing  so,  as  they  have  had  many  a  time  before." 

**  Ay,  Miss  Kate,  please  God  they  be  not  meddled  with,  the  lugger 
will  come  in  with  the  tide,  while  it  is  as  daric  as  pitch,  and  all  well. 
But it  'ill  be  bad  meddling  with  them." 

''And  who  should  meddle  mth  them]"  said  Kate,  with  a  sudden 
feeling  that  Lady  Famleigh's  lightly  uttered  words  might  have  more 
meaning  in  them  than  she  had  thought  of  attributing  to  them. 

"  The  revenue  officers,  to  be  sure.  Miss ;  and  those  as  has  the  business 
to  protect  tiie  revenue,"  returned  Mrs.  Pendleton,  shrewdly  observing 
Kate's  fece. 

« WeU!  and  if  the  Saucy  Sa/fy"—t}at  was  the  name  of  Pendleton's 
lugger — '*  gets  scent  of  anything  hailing  from  the  Custom  House,  she 
will  show  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  as  she  has  so  often  done  before ;" 
said  Kate. 

•*  Ah,  but  the  Saucy  Sally  don't  mean  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  this 
time.  I  tell  you.  Miss  Kate,  they  mean  to  bring  in  their  cargo 
whether  or  no  1 " 

"  How,  whether  or  no  ?  If  ^  revenue  officers  are  on  the  look  out, 
they  must  stand  off  and  try  another  chance." 

"But  I  tell  you,  Miss  Kate,  that  is  not  what  they  mean.  They 
mean  to  come  in.  If  they  can  come  in  quiet,  well.  There'll  be  a  bit 
of  bread  for  the  wives  and  children,  and  nobody  the  worse  or  the  wiser. 
But  if  they  are  meddled  with^  there'll  be  trouble.  Thaf  s  where  it  is,* 
said  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

•*Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Winifred,  Aat  they  would  dream  of 
open  resistance  to  the  King's  ofiicera  I    They  could  not  be  so  mad !  * 
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^^I  don't  know  about  mad,  Miss  Kate,  but  I  zem  I  know  which 
would  be  the  maddest,  them  as  is  wishful  to  earn  a  bit  of  bread  for 
their  families,  or  them  as  poke  their  noses  where  they've  no  need,  to 
hinder  them.  But  you  may  rest  sure,  Miss,  if  the  Saucy  Sally  is 
meddled  with  to-morrow  night,  there'll  be  trouble." 

*'  But  you  must  persuade  your  husband  not  to  be  so  foolhardy,  Mrs. 
Pendleton.    I  can  hardly  beUeve  he  can  think  of  i^"  said  Kate. 

"  Persuade  him  !  How  am  I  to  persuade  him — even  putting  he  was  a 
man  to  mind  a  woman's  tattle  in  such  matters — ^and  he  over  in  France  t 
Besides,  it  does  not  depend  on  him  altogether;  I  said  there  were 
others  in  it  And  zems  to  me.  Miss  Kate,  that  you  know  enough  of 
Hiram  to  judge  that  if  others  are  for  venturing  a  bold  stroke,  he  is  not 
the  man  to  preach  to  them  to  hold  their  hands  1 " 

"I  should  hope,  Winifred,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  join  in  any 
violence,  which  might  lead  to  dreadful  consequences,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
painfully  rising  sense  of  the  disagreeable  possibilities  that  were  begin- 
ning to  loom  above  the  horizon  of  her  imagination. 

^  Might  lead ! "  cried  Winifred  Pendleton,  with  a  look  and  an  accent 
that  were  almost  a  sneer ;  ''You  don't  know  what  men  are,  Miss  Kate; 
let  alone  men  such  as  they  are,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  have 
the  law  against  'em  and  not  for  'em.  Law  is  a  very  good  thing.  Miss 
Elate,  for  them  as  has  got  all  they  can  wish  for  in  this  world.  But 
Pendleton  is  not  the  man  to  stand  by.  quiet,  and  see  his  own  seized 
beneath  his  nose,  not  if  I  know  anything  of  him.  No  more  ain't  those 
that  are  with  him." 

"But,  my  dear  Winifred,  what  is  your  object  in  telling  me  all  this, 
except  to  frighten  me  and  make  me  unhappy  1  It  could  not  be  to  tcU 
me  this  that  you  have  walked  up  from  Sillmouth  such  a  night  as  this ; " 
said  Kate,  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy,  though  she  hardly  knew, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  how  what  she  heard  could  affect  her. 

"  I  did  walk  up  from  Sillmouth  a  good  eight  miles  to-night  just  on 
purpose  to  tell  you  this,  Miss  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  with  the 
deliberate  kind  of  manner  of  a  person  administering  a  dose,  and  waiting 
to  see  the  effect  of  it 

"And  what  possible  object  could  you  have  in  doing  sol"  asked 
Kate,  looking  at  her  in  great  surprise. 

"  I  thought.  Miss  Kate,  that  maybe  our  hearts  might  pull  the  same 
way  in  this  matter,"  replied  Mrs.  Pendleton,  dropping  the  lashes  over 
the  fine  but  perhaps  somewhat  bold  eyes,  with  which  she  had  been  till 
now  observing  her  quondam  mistress. 

"  Hearts  pull  the  same  way  !  Of  course  they  do !  You  know  how 
dearly  I  have  at  heart  all  that  interests  you.  But  I  don't  understand 
you.    You  are  not  like  yourself  to-night    You  speak  as  if  there  was 
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something  behind  that  you  were  afraid  to  tell  me.    Has  anything 
happened  ? " 

"  Noy  Miss,  no !  nothing  have  happened.  But,  my  dear  Miss 
Kate,  don't  you  know  what  is  likely  to  happen,  when  men  come 
to  fighting !  If  you  don't  know,  can't  you  guess,  what  a  woman  must 
feel  when  the  father  of  her  children  is  at  that  pass,  when  if  it  does 
come  to  a  fight,  it  won't  end  without  lives  lost? " 

"  But,  Gracious  Heavens !  Winifred,  why  will  your  husband  be  so 
rash.  ...  so  madi  If  you  have  no  power  to  stop  him,  what  is  to 
be  done  1  and  what  on  earth  did  you  propose  to  yourself  in  coming 
herel  If  Papa  coidd  help,  I  am  sure  he  would.  If  Hiram  could 
be  arrested  and  kept  safe  till  this  mad  scheme  is  blown  over — ^b\it  you 
say  he  is  over  in  France  1" 

''  Yes,  Miss,  Pendleton  is  over  the  other  side ;  and  I  don't  think 
that  any  good  could  be  done  by  arresting  him,  even  if  he  was  here, 
thank  you  kindly,  all  the  same ;"  said  Winifred,  casting  down  her 
eyes  with  a  mock-demure  look,  that  had  a  strong  flavour  of  irony 
in  it  "  Hiram  is  a  bird  of  that  sort,  you  see.  Miss  Kate,"  she  added, 
''as  it  don't  come  easy  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  No,  Miss  Kate, 
if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it's  you  that  must  do  it  And  it  did 
come  into  my  head — or  into  my  heart  more  like — ^that  you  and  I, 
Miss,  might  have  pulled  together  in  this  bad  business. " 

"/help  youl  and  pull  together?  What  can  you  mean,  Winifred? 
You  have  got  something  in  your  head.  Why  don't  you  speak  it  out 
plain  ?    You  know  you  can  trust  me. " 

"If  I  did  not  know  that,  I  should  not  have  said  what  I  have 
said,"  replied  Mrs.  Pendleton,  looking  full  into  Kate's  eyes  with 
a  steady  and  searching  gaze.  "And  I  know  well  enough  that  if  you 
could  do  a  good  turn  to  either  me  or  mine,  it  is'nt  a  little  either  of  trouble 
or  cost  that  would  stand  in  the  way.  I  know  that.  Miss  Kate,  Don't 
you  think  I  ever  forget  it,  or  ever  shall.  But  it  is'n't  trouble  or 
cost  that  will  serve  the  turn  to  night" 

She  spoke  these  words  simply  and  naturally ;  and  then  hesitated, 
and  once  again  cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  floor.  After  a  minute  she 
went  on,  without  raising  them : 

"  If  s  not  to  be  thought.  Miss  Kate,  that  when  men  come  to  a  desperate 
fight — and  if  there  is  a  fight  it  will  be  a  desperate  one — the  danger's 
all  on  one  side. " 

She  paused  and  looked  up  furtively  into  Kate's  face,  from  under 
her  eyelashes.  But  she  could  detect  neither  intelligence  of  her 
meaning,  nor  any  other  emotion  beyond  that  of  the  sympathizing 
distress  with  which  Kate  had  heard  the  whole  of  her  story,  in  her 
features,  as  she  answered : 
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**  Of  course  that  mnst  be  so.  But  the  King's  officers  are  almost 
sure  to  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  odds  terribly  in  their  favour." 

"Would  it  seem  so  tenible  to  you,  Miss  Kate,  that  the  odds 
should  be  on  that  sidel"  asked  her  companion,  with  a  lepedtion 
of  the  same  furtive  examination  of  her  &ce. 

''I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  seem  so,"  said  Kate,  simply ;  **!  suppose 
one  ought  to  wish  that  the  supporters  of  the  law  should  be  stronger 
than  the  breakers  of  it  And  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  blood 
shed  on  either  side!  But  you  know,  Winny,  well  enough,  that  as 
long  as  it  was  merely  a  question  of  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
the  Custom  House  people,  which  side  of  the  game  I  wished 
well  to." 

"But  if  ifs  not  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  but  a  very  d^erent 
sort  of  game,"  said  the  woman,  speaking  with  hurried  vehemence, 
but  still  without  looking  up;  **and  if,"  she  went  on,  in  a  lower  tone, 
**that  other  game  has  to  be  played  out  with  His  Majesty's  Revenue 
Cutter  the  i'^/r^/. " 

And  again  i^e  stole  a  look  at  Kate's  fsLce,  and  this  time  saw 
by  the  bright  red  flush,  that  sufiiised  the  whole  of  it,  diat  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  ideas  that  she  wished  to  suggest  had  found  its  way  into 
Kate's  mind. 

"  Ah,  I  had  not  tiiought  of  that !  In  that  case,"  she  added,  while 
the  blush,  which  a  different  sentiment  had  called  to  her  cheek  in 
the  first  instance^  was  detained  there  by  a  feeling  of  displeasure  with 
her  companion  of  which  no  shadow  had  till  then  crossed  her  mind; 
**In  that  case,"  she  said  coldly,  "I  should  think  far  worse,  than 
if  I  had  not  known  it,  of  the  chances  of  the  men  rash  enough  to  attempt 
such  a  struggle." 

This  reply  called  up  Winifred's  eyes  from  off  the  gioimd,  and 
roused  a  new  feeling  of  a  different  kind  in  her  heart ;  and  the  rich 
colour  came  into  her  cheeks  also,  as  she  said : 

"You  take  it  with  a  very  high  hand,'  Miss!  There  are  not  many 
men,  either  in  His  Majes^s  service  or  out  of  it,  who  would  find 
it  a  joking  matter  or  child's  play  to  fight  out  a  feir  fight  with 
Hiram  Pendleton,  let  alone  them  as  are  with  him  !  I  did  not  cchdc 
here  to  ask  for  mercy,  but  to  prevent  mischief  on  one  side  as  well 
as  t'other.    There's  other  women  besides  wives,   who   might  chance 

to  get  broken  hearts  out  of  to-morrow  night's  work ^ 

such  work  is  to  be." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Pendleton,"  said  Kate, 
scarlet,  and  now  thoroughly  angry ;  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that 
you  are  daring  to  insinuate  1" 

"Forgive  me,   my  dear  young  mistress!    my  dearest  Miss  Kat^ 
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foigive  me  1 "  cried  Winifred,  catching  Kate's  hand,  and  looking  up 
^th  tears  in  her  eyes;  ''God  knows,  I  had  no  thought  to  offend 
you.  I  would  rather  cut  ray  tongue  out  But  why  should  it  be 
an  offence  to  you,  between  you  and  me,  your  own  poor  old  Winny  f 
Would  *nt  it  be  a  good  thing  to  prevent  this  bloody  work,  if  we 
could  1  And  believe  me,  believe  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  will 
be  as  bad  for  one  side  as  for  t'other !" 

"But  what  right  have  you  to  speak  as  you  did,  Winifred  1"  said 
Kate,  relenting,  though  still  much  annoyed  and  offended  "  Of  <»urse 
it  would  be  good  to  prevent  bloodshed,  if  there  were  any  way  of 
doing  it  But  what  reason  or  what  right  have  you  to  suppose  that 
I  should  be  especially  interested  in  the  matter,  beyond  what  every 
person  would  naturally  bel  And,  above,  all  what  possible  reason 
can  you  have  to  imaging  that  I  should  have  any  means  of  influencing 
the  matter  one  way  or  the  other  1" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  so  angry  with  me, 
Miss,  for  saying  to  you  what  all  the  folks  are  saying  about  to  one 
another.  You  can't  think  that  it  is  any  secret  in  Silverton  that 
Captain  Ellingham  worships  the  ground  you  tread  on.  You  can't 
expect  folk  to  shut  their  eyes ;  and  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  why 
you  should  wish  them  to !" 

"  The  people  talk  nonsense,  as  they  generally  do !  But  you  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  repeat  it  to  me,  Winifred.  Besides,  you  spoke 
of.  .  .  .  of  my  breaking  my  heart  for  Captain  Ellingham.  ...  as  if  I 
was  likely  to  break  my  heart  for  any  manl" 

"  Well,  I  had  no  right  to  say  that,  Miss,  and  I  hxraibly  ask  your 
pardon.  Not  but  t'would  seem  natural  and  right  enough  to  me  for 
a  girl,  let  her  be  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  to  care  about  such  an  one 
as  Captain  Ellingham,  and  he  mad  for  the  love  of  her!" 

"  But  even  supposing  that  one  must  naturally,  as  jrou  say,  Winny, 
follow  from  the  other,  what  business  has  any  one  to  impute  any  sudi 
sentiments  to  Captain  Ellingham?"  asked  Kate,  who  did  not  succeed 
in  disguising  from  her  old  nurse  and  humble  friend,  that  she  didieei  an 
Interest  in  investigating  that  part  of  the  question. 

"What  business?  Well,  I  do  believe  that  gentlefolk  think  that  poor 
folk  haven't  no  eyes !  servants  specially ;  and  they  made  of  nothing 
else,  as  one  may  say !  Why,  Miss  Kate,  do  you  think  that  the  sailors 
took  no  note  of  their  Captain  that  time  when  the  whole  lot  of  you  went 
for  a  cruise  aboard  the  cutter  f  There  was  no  lack  of  other  ladies 
aboard,  and  pretty  ones  too ;  but  there  wasn't  a  man  or  boy  of  the 
cutter's  crew,  from  that  crossgrained  old  Joe  Saltash,  the  mate,  down  to 
the  cabin-boy^  that  could  not  see  where  the  Captain  took  his  sailing 
oiders  from,  or  who  was  Admiral  on  board.    Bless  you,  Miss  Kate 
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sailors  have  eyes !  ay,  and  tongues  too !  How  long  do  you  suppose 
the  Pefrel  might  be  lying  in  Sillmouth  harbour,  before  it  was  all  over 
Sillmouth  that  the  Revenue  Captain  worshipped  Miss  Kate  Lindisfam's 
shoe-tie  f  Show  his  sense !  the  Sillshire  folk  say.  And  I  suppose, 
Miss  Kate — ^if  I  might  venture  to  say  it,  without  your  eating  me  up 
alive  for  it, — ^that  you  didn't  look  at  him  as  if  you  hated  him ! " 

Kate  was  blushing  brightly  as  Mrs.  Pendleton  spoke,  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  angry  this  time. 

<<But  even  supposing,"  she  said,  "that  all  this  was  true,  instead  of 
being  the  silliest  nonsense  that  ever  was  talked,  what  would  it  avail 
towards  preventing  what  you  fear  to-morrow  night,  Mrs.  Pendleton  f  * 

"Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Pendleton,  dear  Miss  Kate,  please  don't,  or  I 
shall  think  you  are  still  angiy  with  me.  How  availl  Why,  if  what  I 
have  said  was  true,  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  hearing  for  you  to  be  told 
the  first  thing  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  morning  that  Captain 
Ellingham's  body  had  been  found  washed  ashore  during  the  night,  with 
a  couple  of  pistol  bullets  in  it,  and  a  gash  over  the  forehead ! " 

"Good  Heavens,  Winifred!  How  can  you  talk  in  such  a  way!" 
replied  Kate ;  and  her  cheek  grew  pale  as  she  spoke.  "  Of  course,  it 
would  be  dreadful  to  hear  it,  whether  all  that  trash  were  tru^  or 
as  false  as  it  is." 

"Well!  thafs  what  you  are  like  enough  to  hear.  Miss  Kate,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it  And  I  don't  suppose  you'd  think  it 
was  made  much  better,  if  you  was  told  that  Hiram  Pendleton's  coipse 
was  lying  stark  on  the  sands  as  well ! " 

"But  what  can  possibly  be  done  to  prevent  such  horrors  1"  cried 
Kate,  wringing  her  hands  in  distress. 

"Why!  where  is  the  Captain  now,  at  this  present  speaking  1"  said 
Mrs.  Pendleton. 

"  Here  at  the  Chase,  in  the  house,"  answered  Kate. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure !  here  at  the  Chase,  a  taking  his  wine  comfortably 
along  with  the  Squire,"  continued  Mrs.  Pendleton.  "And  if  he  was 
a  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  night,  the  Savey 
Saliy  would  have  run  her  cargo  before  midnight,  and  no  harm  done  to 
nobody  in  all  the  blessed  world  !" 

"But  I  know  Captain  fellingham  means  to.be  off  to  Sillmouth  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning,"  returned  Kate,  shaking  her  head  sadly. 

"  And  how  much  trouble,  I  wonder,  would  it  take  them  eyes  of  yours, 
Miss  Kate,  to  make  him  change  his  mind,  and  stay  at  Lindis^f" 
said  Mrs.  Pendleton,  looking  wistfuUy  into  the  eyes  she  spoke  of 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Kate,  blushing  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  if  she 
suddenly  perceived  for  the  first  time  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's  drift 
and  object  in  coming  up  to  the  Chase.    "No,   Mrs.  Pendleton,  that 
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plan  won't  do !  Even  if  I  were  to  make  the  attempt,  as  you  would  have 
me,  I  could  no  more  prevent  Captain  Ellingham  from  doing  his  duty 
than  I  could  move  Silverton  Cathedral !  " 

"  All  nonsense,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Kate ;  but  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  Man/s  the  better  man  than  Captain  Ellingham  that  has 
forgotten  all  about  duty,  as  you  call  it,  on  a  less  temptation!  And 
Where's  the  special  duty  of  his  going  out  one  particular  night  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  returned  Kate  thoughtfully,  "  that  he  would  not  be 
here  so  quietly  to-night,  and  intending  to  go  out,  as  I  know  he  does, 
to-morrow  night,  if  he  had  not  some  information." 

"God  help  him,  then,  and  my  husband,  too!  They  won't  both 
come  ashore  alive !     More  likely  neither  of  them ;  and  God  help  me 

and  my  children  ! Miss  Kate  ....  you  could  do  this  good 

job  if  you  tried,"  added  Winifred,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking 
with  wistful  earnestness  into  Kate's  now  painfully  distressed  face.  She 
shook  her  head  sorrowfiilly,  but  with  a  severe  expression  on  her 
features,  as  she  said  : 

"  Nothing  that  I  ^u/d  do  would  produce  the  result  you  wish,  Mrs. 
Pendleton." 

"  Result  I  wish  1  Why,  Great  Heaven,  Miss  Kate,  'tis  the  lives  of 
both  of  them  1  Consider  how  you'll  think  upon  my  words,  when  it  is 
too  late  1  When  the  Captain's  body  is  picked  off  the  sand  and  carried 
feet  foremost,  and  the  white  face  with  the  dripping  black  hair  falling 
back  from  it,  upwards  to  the  sunlight;  and  my  man  is  laid  in  his 
bloody  cofiini  and  I  am  a  broken-down  and  broken-hearted  woman, 
without  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  into  my  children's  mouths,"  said  Mrs. 
Pendleton,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  "you'll  say  to  your- 
self, Miss  Kate,  /  did  all  that  good  work.  /  sent  the  Captain  to  his 
fate,  when  I  knew  it  was  waiting  for  him.  /  brought  Hiram  Pendleton 
to  his  death  !  'Twas  /  ^hat  made  Winifred,  old  John  Parkers'  daugh- 
ter, a  broken  widow,  and  her  children  orphans !  I  did  it  all,  for  I 
might  have  saved  it  all,  and  wouldn't !  .  .  .  .  Oh,  Miss  Kate,  think, 
think  of  it  1  What's  a  bit  of  a  girl's  pride,  or  just  a  taste  of  a  blush, 
maybe,  making  you  look  more  lovelier  to  him  than  you  ever  looked 
before — ^whaf  s  this,  I  say,  to  men's  lives  1  Think  of  it,  for  Heaven's 
love,  my  dear  Miss  Kate !  And  don't  you*  go  for  to  think  that  the 
King's  men  are  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  tell  you  that  the 
chance  is  against  them.  Our  fellows  are  a  strong  lot — some  new 
hands,  strangers,  among  them — and  they  won't  make  child's  play  of  it. 
As  sure  as  Captain  Ellingham  tries  to  stop  the  Saucy  Sally  to-morrow 
night,  he's  a  dead  man  !" 

Kate,  whose  distress  had  been  rising  to  a  pitch  of  agony  while  Mrs. 
Pendleton  had  been  speaking  these  words,  remained  silent  for  awhile 
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at  the  conclusion  of  them,  while  her  woridng  featmes  showed  how  great 
was  the  e£fect  of  them  upon  her. 

"You  do  not  know,  my  poor  Winifred,"  she  said  at  length,  "you 
cannot  guess  how  painful  it  will  be  to  me,  how  much  it  costs  me  to 
make  the  application  you  urge  me  to  da  But,"  she  added,  virk 
something  that  was  almost  a  sob  half  choked  her  utterance,  ''  I  vill 
not,  I  dare  not  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  have  refused,  in  <Kder 
to  spare  my  own  feelings,  to  make  an  attempt  at  averting  these  dreadful 
misfortunes.  I  will  do  as  you  would  have  me,  my  poor  Winifred, 
though  it  is  a  hard,  hard  task.  I  must  leave  you  now.  Good  lught 
Rest  yourself  well  before  you  start  on  your  return ;  and  if  you  like, 

one  of  the  men  shall  walk  over  with  you or  better  still,  I  am 

sure  Mr.  Mat  would  let  you  have  the  gig." 

**  God  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  good  deed,  Miss  Kate,  and 
grant  that  you  succeed!"  said  Winifred,  with  the  tears  in  h^  eyes^ 
".  .  .  .  and  thank  you  kindly,  Miss ;  but  I  do  not  want  any  help  to 
get  home.  There's  not  a  foot  of  the  ground  that  I  don't  know,  better 
than  e'er  a  man  about  the  place ;  and  I'm  no  ways  afhdd  of  the  walk." 

"  Good  night,  then.  It  shall  be  done  before  he  goes  to^norrow," 
said  poor  Kate ;  in  a  tone  which  might  have  led  a  b3rstander  to  imagine 
that  the  deed  to  be  done  was  something  of  a  very  tragic  nature  indeed 

And  then  she  had  to  return  to  the  drawing-room  with  as  cheerful  a 
face  as  she  could  manage ;  fully  purposed  to  do  the  spiriting  which  she 
had  undertaken ;  but  intending  to  set  about  it,  as  perhaps  the  reader 
need  hardly  be  told,  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion  from  that  con- 
templated by  her  ci-dcvant  nurse. 
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THE  ATLANTICA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

By  Frederica  Rowan. 

What  is  the  Atlantica  ?  many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  ask. — It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  book,  which,  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  revolutionised  for  a  short  while  the  historic  faith  of  Europe — a 
book  which  by  some  has  been  characterised  as  "  a  Bible  of  inspired 
antiquarianism,"  and  by  others  as  the  most  stupendous  monument  of 
literary  monomania  that  the  world  has   ever  beheld — a  book  which 
at  the  close  of  the  17  th  century  (an  age  when  literary  gluttony  did 
not  belong  to  the  order  of  the  day)  was  read  with  the  same  avidity  by  the 
learned  public  throughout  Europe,  as  a  new  novel  by  a  popular  author  is 
devoured  by  the  general  public  in  the  present  day — a  work  regarded  as 
the  highest  literary  expression  of  a  nation's  consciousness  at  a  period 
of  enUiusiastic  patriotism,  conceived   in  perfect  good  faith,  built  up 
with   astounding   ingenuity,  and  carried  out  with  entire  sincerity  by 
the  most    practical   and  versatile  genius   of  his  time   and   country; 
the  crowning  enterprise  of  a  life  spent  in  manful  battle  against  "  shams 
and  unveracities  "  of  many  kinds,  yet  in  itself  a  huge  concatenation  of 
inventions,  falsifying  the  history  of  the  world  to  glorify  one  nation. 
In  fine,  the  Atlantica  is  a  book  so  valued  in  its  day  as  to  be  laid 
beside  the  Bible  on  the  table  of  many  of  the  most  earnest  spirits  of 
the  time,  but  in    the    present   day  found    only  on  the  shelves  of 
bibliomaniacs,    and    never   taken    down  except    when   some   fellow- 
enthusiast  begs  to  be  allowed  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  work  of  which 
but  very  few  copies  are  extant,  and  which  few  living  men  have  perused. 
Though  belonging  neither  to  our  day  nor  to  our  country,  the  book 
and  its   author  are  nevertheless  not  imworthy  of  a  passing  notice; 
for  a  work  that  has  stirred  in  its  depths  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the 
fiimilies  of  man,  and  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  any  one  branch 
of  science,  is  a  great  historical  fact,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  may 
be;  and  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  ''great  men  taken  in  any 
way  are  profitable  company."    In  the  sense  here  attached  to  greatness, 
Olaus  Rudbeck,  the  author  of  the  Atlantica,  was  great — ^a  genuine 
man,  striving  to  Hve  up  to  the  idea  widiin  him,  and  to  lift  others  up  to 
his  own  level — a  resolute  doer  of  the  work  assigned  to  him  in  life, 
and  possessing  personal  and  mental  gifts  and  acquirements  such  as  are 
rarely  seen  united  in  (me  individuaL    He  was  philosopher,  poet,  and 
mathematician;  antiquarian,  anatomist,  and  musician;  medical  prac- 
titioner, astronomer,  and  mechanician ;  architect,  botanist,  ship^builder, 
painter,  and  engraver ;  and  excelled  in  each  art  and  science  above 
an  men  of  his  time  and  comitxy.    Besides^  his  discovedes  in  animal 
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physiology,  which  at  the  age  of  twenty  placed  his  name  in  the  annals  of 
medicine  at  the  side  of  Uiat  of  our  own  Harvey,  have  given  him  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  all  countries ;  and  a  life  so  full,  so  vigorous,  and 
so  true  is  ever  refreshing  to  behold,  whether  its  course  be  run  in  this 
country  or  in  that,  yesterday  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Therefore, 
reversing  the  order  of  our  title,  we  shall  venture  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  man,  and  then  pass  on  to  that  of  his  book. 

With  the  learned  and  worthy  Johannes  Rudbeck,  bishop  of  Vesteras, 
in  Sweden,  for  his  father,  -and  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  for  his 
godfather,  our  hero,  bom  in  1630,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
life  under  very  favourable  auspices,  and  as  he  grew  up  it  became 
evident  that  dame  Nature  had  done  even  more  for  him  than  dame 
Fortune. 

In  early  boyhood  already  he  was  distinguished  among  his  fellows  by 
his  vivacity  and  wit,  his  personal  beauty  and  his  powerful  and  melodious 
voice,  as  well  as  by  the  marvellous  facility  with  which  he  mastered 
every  subject  placed  before  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  deemed 
sufficiently  prepared  to  be  sent  to  Upsala  University,  along  with  his  two 
elder  brothers ;  but  an  unexpected  impediment  arose,  in  consequence  of 
the  revelation  of  a  moral  defect  above  all  others  hateful  in  the  eyes  oi 
the  earnest  and  somewhat  austere  bishop  Johannes.  Brought  up  under 
the  parental  roof  with  severe  simplicity  and  extreme  frugality,  Olaus,  or 
rather  Olof,  while  frequenting  Vesteras  College,  was  not  in  garb 
distinguished  from  the  poorest  among  the  scholars.  The  intended 
removal  to  the  University,  however,  necessitated  a  change  of  apparel, 
and  when.  Olof  beheld  himself  for  the  first  time  in  the  handsome 
costume  of  a  student  of  the  wealthy  upper  classes,  his  delight  was 
expressed  in  a  manner  so  unequivocal,  that  his  father,  scandalised  at 
the  exhibition  of  so  much  personal  vanity,  changed  his  plan,  and 
doomed  the  boy  to  another  year  of  home  discipline.  Mortified  and' 
disappointed,  Olof  nevertheless  turned  the  year  of  probation  to  good 
account;  and  when  at  its  close,  his  father,  then  on  his  death-bed, 
presented  him  to  Queen  Christina,  who  had  by  that  time  succeeded  to 
her  father's  crown,  and  to  his  regard  for  the  worthy  bishop  of  Vesteras, 
the  latter  might  well  be  proud  of  the  youth  whose  acquirements  were 
truly  marvellous  for  his  age,  and  who  was  soon  to  attract  the  notice,  not 
only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

At  this  period,  the  natural  sciences,  and  more  especially  medical 
science,  were  held  in  great  contempt  at  the  University  of  Vpsal^ 
Theology,  philosophy,  and  philology,  were  alone  deemed  worthy  of 
attention.  In  the  other  faculties  there  were  no  honours  to  be  gained, 
and  although  the  University  possessed  a  professor  of  physics  and  a 
professor  of  anatomy,  the  former  was  engaged  in  fighting  for  Descartes 
against  Aristotle,  and  the  latter  in  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone; 
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while  the  academical  pharmacist,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  was  merged  in  cabbalistic  s|)eculations,  and  intent  upon 
calculating  the  exact  date  upon  which  doomsday  would  fall.  The 
public  were  as  indifferent  as  the  University  on  this  point  People 
were  content  to  be  cured  by  regimen  and  domestic  remedies  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  if  they  were  to  die,  did  not 
complain  because  it  did  not  take  place  secundum  artem.  But  the  wave 
of  new  science,  setting  in  over  Europe,  was  to  reach  Sweden  also,  and 
Olof  Rudbeck  was  the  champion  destined  to  fell  old  routine  in  this 
portion  of  his  dominions. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  University,  Rudbeck  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and,  in  1650  already,  he  had  become 
such  an  adept  in  this  science,  that  we  find  Wm  demonstrating  to  his 
would-be  teachers  the  existence  of  agents  and  functions  in  the  human 
body,  which  had  been  until  then  either  totally  ignored  or  only  partially 
understood.  Between  his  twentieth  and  his  twenty-third  year  he  laid 
bare,  in  a  series  of  discoveries,  the  whole  system  of  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  demonstrated  their  true  functions,  thus  conferring  invaluable 
benefits  on  medical  science ;  for  although  the  merit  of  first  discovery 
has  been  partially  denied  to  him,  the  most  important  part  of  the- 
demonstrations,  that  which  relates  to  the  alimentation  of  the  blood  and 
the  functions  of  the  liver  in  .regard  to  the  blood,  and  which  was  totally 
subversive  of  the  then  existing  notions  on  the  subject,  have  been 
proved  to  be  his  beyond  a  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Rudbeck's  fame  spread  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Queen  Christina  at  Stockholm.  Her  "  frolic  "  majesty  had  ere 
this  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  promisingyouth  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  by  his  dying  father.  At  a  royal  merry-making  at 
Upsala  castle,  the  preceding  year,  the  handsome  young  student  had  had 
assigned  to  him  the  part  of  a  gentle  shepherd  in  a  theatrical  performance 
in  which  the  queen  played  the  part  of  a  pert  waiting-maid,  and  Christina, 
was  now  full  of  curiosity  to  see  again  the  sentimental  swain,  whom  one 
short  year  had  converted  into  a  grave  man  of  science.  Accordingly,  in 
the  spring  of  1652,  the  court  of  Sweden  was  transferred  from  Stockholm 
to  Upsala,  no  slight  undertaking  in  those  days,  to  hear  a  young  student 
lecture  on  anatomy.  The  royal  lady  expressed  herself  delighted, 
and  soon  after  a  stipend  from  the  public  funds  enabled  the  lecturer  to 
proceed  to  foreign  countries  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Holland  was 
at  that  time  considered  the  great  high-school  of  medicine,  and  thither 
therefore  Rudbeck  wended  his  steps.  During  a  stay  of  little  more  than 
a  year,  he  studied  medicine  and  anatomy  under  Van  Hoome  and 
Hemsterhuis,  though  soon  treated  by  them  not  as  a  pupil  but  as  an 
equal ;  he  developed  the  love  of  botany,  which  was  an  heirloom  in  his 
family,  and  which  in  his  turn  he  transmitted  to  his  son,  recommending 
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it  to  him  as  ^'the  most  delightful  and  most  innocent  science,  the  first 
opened  to  man  after  the  creation ;"  he  inspected  the  chief  monuments 
of  architectural  and  mechanical  art  in  the  kingdom,  and  took  drawings 
and  models  of  them;  and  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  painting 
and  engraving,  and  of  the  handicrafts  of  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  smith.  His  musical  talent  he  also  further  developed,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  he  took  part  in  the  singing  in  St  Peter's  church  in  Leydcn, 
people  flocked  in  from  far  and  near  to  hear  the  Swede  with  the  wonderful 
voice,  which  resounded  considerably  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  churcL 
"  When  he  chose,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  he  could  sing  like  an  angel/' but 
the  stentorian  power  of  his  organ  seems-  to  have  been  the  quality  prized 
above  all  others,  for  we  are  told,  with  pride,  that  at  a  concert  given  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  XI.,  his  voice  wis  distinctly  heard 
in  a  solo  air  "above  the  accompaniment  of  twelve  trumpeters,  all  blowing 
with  their  whole  might ;"  and  that  on  another  occasion,  when  aheady 
advanced  in  life,  he  imitated  the  sound  of  cannon  with  his  mouth,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  future  hero,  Charles  XII.,  then  a  boy  of  seven 
years,  who  clapped  his  hands  with  joy. 

During  his  stay  in  Holland  broke  out  the  fierce  feud  relative  to  his  dis- 
coveries, in  which  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  science  in  Europe  took 
part  for  or  against  him  ;  but  which  so  little  injured  his  reputation  that 
a  lucrative  post  was  at  the  very  time  offered  to  him  by  the  King  of 
France.  But  Rudbeck  had  already  felt  that  he  had  work  to  do  at  home, 
and  promises  of  gold  and  honours  could  not  lure  him  fix>m  it  He  had 
caught  sight  of  the  hydra  of  routine  that  brooded  over  the  fountain  of 
science  and  literature  in  his  fatherland,  preventing  its  fertilizing  stream 
from  flowing,  and  to  do  battle  to  this  in  its  various  forms  of  sloth,  in- 
capacity, and  disorganisation,  was  to  be  his  task  in  life.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  immediately  appointed  assistant  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Upsala,  and  with  impatient  zeal  he  prepared  at  once 
to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  his  much  loved  science  of  botany,  by 
a  public  exhibition  of,  and  a  lecture  upon,  a  collection  of  new  seeds  and 
roots  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  abroad.  But  botany 
was  as  little  popular  in  Upsala  as  anatomy  had  been.  The 
students  looked  upon  it  as  a  science  which  only  concerned  apodl^ 
caries  and  the  old  women  that  gathered  herbs  for  them,  and  any  stray 
wight  who  might  from  time  to  time  devote  himself  to  the  despised 
science,  was  called  in  derision  "  a  grass  reader."  Rudbeck,  who  had 
expected  to  find  an  overflowing  audience  awaiting  him  in  the  lecture- 
room,  tarried  hour  after  hour  and  not  a  single  hearer  appeared.  His 
disappointment  was  great ;  for  once  the  brave  spirit  gave  way,  and  he 
burst  into  tears.  But,  recovering  from  his  momentary  weakness,  he 
determined,  in  spite  of  the  existing  indifference,  to  do  for  botany  "^ 
he  had  done  for  anatomy.    He  forthwith  set  about  converting  a  piece 
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of  ground  which  he  possessed  in  Upsala  into  a  botanical  garden,  wiA 
hot-houses,  and  bowers,  and  shady  walks,  and  parterres  resplendent 
with  the  variegated  hues  of  the  newly  imported  plants,  to  attract  by 
beauty  those  whom  science  lacked  charms  to  lure.  And  when  his  task 
was  completed,  and  knots  of  admiring  visitors  gathered  round  him  in  his 
garden,  he  would  assume  the  character  of  a  peripatetic  lecturer,  and 
instil  knowledge  into  them,  even  against  their  will :  thus  breaking  the 
ground  for  Linnasus,  whose  fame  was  to  outshine  his  own  in  the  annals 
of  botany,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  very  garden,  the  renown  of 
which  was  to  become  world-wide  under  his  great  successor. 

In  every  other  direction  as  well,  Rudbeck  began  at  once  to  develop 
that  extraordinary  activity  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  make  the  whole 
University,  so  to  say,  instinct  with  his  life.  By  the  time  he  obtained  his 
ordinary  professorship,  the  number  of  medical  students,  which,  by  dint 
of  three  lectures  daily,  delivered  gratuitously,  he  had  previously  raised 
from  two  to  fifteen,  had  swelled  to  eighty-seven,  and  he  then  com- 
menced to  build  an  anatomical  theatre,  the  necessity  for  which  had 
been  uiged  sixteen  different  times  in  vain  upon  the  academical  authori- 
ties, who  could  now,  however,  no  longer  refuse  their  consent,  as  Rud- 
beck undertook,  not  only  to  furnish  the  design,  but  to  do  the  carpenter's 
work  with  his  own  hands.  As  he  had  availed  himself  of  beauty  to 
attract  visitors  to  his  botanical  garden,  so,  on  the  completion  of  this 
building,  he  had  recourse  to  pleasantry  to  conquer  the  natural  disgust 
felt  by  all  novices  at  scenes  such  as  those  presented  in  the  dissecting 
room.  The  invitations  to  attend  his  lectures,  written  on  a  black  board 
at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  were  so  full  of  fun  and  drollery  that  the 
students  flocked  in,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  witness  the  further 
sport  promised  in  the  lecture.  In  one  of  these  invitations,  which  has 
been  preserved  because  of  its  being  the  first  professorial  communica- 
tion ever  issued  in  the  Swedish  language,  we  find  him  promising  to 
show  how  all  the  prevailing  follies  in  the  fashions'of  the  day  have  their 
archetypes  in  the  human  body.  Having  enumerated  various  inventions 
of  milliners  and  mantuamakers,  with  their  corresponding  types,  he 
concludes  by  expressing  a  hope  that  all  those  who  shall  help  *'to 
undress  the  microcosmo**  m  question,  will  likewise  aid  "  to  place  it  with 
due  honour  in  macrocostno; "  this  being  an  allusion  to  a  rule  of  the 
academy,  which,  in  order  to  conquer  the  prevailing  prejudice  against 
dissections— ordered  that  the  remains  of  all  bodies  used  in  the  anatom- 
ical theatre  should  be  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  students,  headed 
by  the  two  medical  professors. 

But  not  content  with  lecturing  on  the  subjects  strictly  assigned  to 
him,  Rudbeck  imparted  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  science  in  which 
bethought  the  youths  most  deficient,  never  sparing  time  or  trouble  when 
any  good  was  to  be  done ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  house,  where 
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music  in  particular  was  assiduously  cultivated,  was  a  school  of  polite 
manners  and  refined  tastes  for  the  students,  who  ever  received  a  hearty 
welcome  there.  The  activity  thus  begun  increased  in  intensity  as  his 
authority  and  influence  in  the  University  rose,  and  reached  its  climax 
when,  in  1663,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  nominated  Curator 
of  the  University,  with  almost  unlimited  power  of  reform.  If  stag- 
nation had  until  then  reigned  at  Upsala,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
there  was  now  a  mighty  Hercules  set  to  do  the  work  of  the  academy, 
who  would  leave  no  Augean  stables  uncleansed. 

The  internal  organisation  of  the  University  was  entirely  recast, 
stricter  discipline  established,  and  greater  regularity  introduced;  but 
besides  this  there  was  not  an  old  stone  left  unturned,  or  a  new  one 
wanting  which  was  not  forthwith  supplied.  The  Botanical  Garden  was 
extended,  and  further  to  encourage  the  study  of  botany,  Rudbeck  com- 
menced a  work  second  only  in  magnitude  to  his  AtlanHca^  and  which  was, 
like  this,  to  occupy  many  years  of  his  life.  This  was  the  publication  of  the 
so-called  Campi  Elysii^  or  Elysian  Fields,  a  work  containing  engravings, 
with  explanatory  letter-press,  of  all  the  plants  comprised  in  a  splendid 
herbarium,  in  thirty  folio  volumes,  presented  to  the  academy  at  his 
suggestion,  by  the  distinguished  Swedish  diplomatist,  Coyet,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  drawings  and  engravings  for  which  were  executed 
by  Rudbeck's  own  hand.  He  further  induced  the  famous  Elzevirs  of 
Holland  to  open  a  bookselling  establishment  at  Upsala,  where  the 
want  of  an  easy  supply  of  books  was  much  felt  He  built  a  chemical 
laboratory,  organized  a  good  pharmacy,  and  founded  museums  of 
natural  history,  of  northern  antiquities,  and  of  models  and  inventions  of 
all  descriptions,  among  which  figured  several  of  his  own  construction, 
introducing  improvements  in  artillery,  fortifications  and  floodgates,  and  a 
machine  in  which  four-and-twenty  different  works  were  set  in  motion  by 
one  central  wheel  He  designed  the  construction  of  a  new  and  excellent 
organ  for  Upsala  cathedral.  He  improved  the  flour-mill  belonging  to 
the  University,  relaid  the  roof  of  the  academy,  paved  the  streets  of 
Upsala  town,  and  built  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  river  that  traverses 
it ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  administered  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
University,  which  were  numerous  and  complex,  with  the  utmost  r^:u- 
larity,  and  with  wise  economy.  But  finding  the  University  too  narrow 
a  field  for  his  stupendous  power  of  labour,  he  exerted  his  activity  in 
various  other  directions.  The  mines  of  Fahlun,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
having  attracted  his  attention  to  the  smelting  of  ores,  he  invented  a 
blowpipe,  by  means  of  which  one  half  the  amount  of  fuel  usually 
consumed  was  economised.  Appointed  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  another  on  horticulture ;  he 
built  paper-mills,  stamping-mills  and  hydraulic  works,  as  also  boats 
of   improved  construction   to  carry  the    mails   between    Stockholm 
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and  Upsala,  and  attempted  what  steam  has  since  achieved,  by  inventing 
a  vessel  with  wheels  and  wings,  meant  to  proceed  against  wind  and 
currents,  but  which  proved  one  of  his  few  failures.   He  edited  Icelandic 
Sagas,  wrote  poetry,  indited  a  paper  on  comets,  composed  music,  and 
commenced  the  Atlantica,  the  crowning  work  of  his  life ;  and  with  all 
this  he  lectured  assiduously  in  the  University ;  he  gave  medical  advice 
and  performed  surgical  operations ;  he  assisted  the  students  to  get  up 
theatrical  representations  in  the  royal  palace  of  Upsala,  with  the  help, 
of  the  old  costumes  which  used  to  figure  in  Queen  Christina's  ballets 
and  on  many  occasions  performed  the  part  of  mattre  des  plaisirs  to  the 
court,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  XI.,  when  he  not 
only  designed  and  superintended  all  the  decorations  and  arrangements 
required  for  the  pageant,  but  coitiposed  the  music,  led  the  choir,  sang 
the  principal  solo  parts,  and  moreover  manufactured  and  let  off  the 
fire-works  that  concluded  the  festivities.     And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  every  one  of  the  various  forms   in  which  his  prodigious  ac- 
tivity manifested    itself,    he    exhibited,    not   the   bungling    skill    of 
a  superficial  dilettantism,  but  the  deep  study  of  the  conscientious  man 
of  science.  His  yifla/ifua  hears  ample  evidence  of  his  great  astronomical 
knowledge,  besides  his  extensive  erudition  ;  as  many  of  the  woodcuts  of 
the  Catnpi  Elysii  as  are  still  extant,  are  considered  masterly  in  point  of 
drawing  and  engraving ;  his  wife,  who  survived  him  after  forty-nine  years 
of  the  happiest  wedded  life,  was  a  living  proof  of  his  great  surgical  skill, 
as  he  performed  on  her  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  opera- 
tions to  which  that  skill  can  be  applied ;  in  the  fields  around  Upsala, 
each  spring  brings  forth  fresh  remembrances  of  Olof  Rudbeck's  love  of 
flowers,  and  of  his  success  in  increasing  the  vegetable  productions  of  his 
country ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  fire  which  at  the  close  of  his 
career  consumed  the  city  of  Upsala,  and  with  it  almost  all  the  fruits  of 
a  life  of  unequalled   energy,  there  would  no  doubt  be  many  more 
evidences  extant  of  his  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science 
to  which  he  devoted  his  attention. 

While  Rudbeck's  head  and  Jiands  were  so  busily  employed,  his  heart 
was  not  allowed  to  lie  waste.  His  was  not  a  disposition  to  forget  the 
individual  in  its  zeal  for  the  community,  and  he  was  ever  as  ready  to 
assist  a  sufiering  fellow-creature  as  to  improve  a  decaying  institution. 
His  generosity,  benevolence,  and  disinterestedness,  were  as  prominent  as 
his  intellectual  energies ;  and  his  integrity,  honour,  and  trustworthiness, 
were  made  gloriously  manifest  on  several  occasions  when  envy  and 
malice  had  thrown  out  aspersions  against  them.  In  daily  intercourse, 
he  was  friendly,  cheerful,  -  and  a  great  lover  of  mirth ;  and  in  his  home 
he  was  a  most  hospitable  host,  a  devoted  husband,  and  an  affectionate 
and  conscientious  father.  But  with  all  this  Olof  Rudbeck  was  hot- 
tempered,  impetuous,  and  imperious,  and  a  -lover  of  absolute  power 
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when  wielded  by  himself;  and  the  Univeisity  of  Upsala  was  anything 
but  the  abode  of  peace  during  his  reforming  administration.  In  1670, 
the  opposition  raised  partly  by  his  faults  and  partly  by  his  virtaes^ 
became  so  troublesome  that  he  declared  that  "  had  he  even  the  l^;s 
of  Bucephalus  and  the  backs  of  Darii  elephants,"  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  false  accusations  heaped  upon  him, 
and  he  tendered  his  resigjiation  as  Curator  of  the  University.  This  was 
not  accepted ;  but,  availing  himself  of  a  royal  decree  exempting  him 
from  his  professorial  duties  when  other  and  weightier  matters  craved 
his  attention,  he  thenceforward  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  his 
two  great  undertakings,  the  Campi  Elysii  and  the  Atlantica^  of  which 
latter  work  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 

In  very  early  times  already,  the  popular  songs  and  traditions  of 
Sweden  had  spread  the  belief  that  the  country  had  at  a  very  remote 
period  been  the  chief  seat  of  a  mighty  Gothic  race,  which  from  thence 
sent  out  off-shoots  to  conquer  and  populate  the  southern  regions  of 
Europe.  Johannes  Magnus,  one  of  the  last  Catholic  bishops  in  Sweden, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gathered  and  organised  this  floating 
folk-lore  into  a  synthetic  history,  according  to  which  Noah's  eldest  son, 
Magog,  was  the  first  king  of  the  Gothic  race  settled  in  Sweden,  he  having 
reached  that  country  through  Russia,  and  across  the  bay  of  Finland,  in 
the  year  eighty-nine  after  the  Deluge ;  and  the  author,  who  established 
this  fact  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Swedish  people,  was 
equally  successful  in  tracing  in  regular  chronological  order  the 
successors  of  Magog  who  ruled  in  Sweden  down  to  the  accession  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  during  whose  reign  he  wrote ;  and  in  compiling  a 
narrative  of  their  heroic  achievements.  At  subsequent  periods  these 
fables  of  Johannes  Magnus  not  unfrequently  formed  the  fuel  which  kept 
alive  the  national  pride  and  hopes  of  the  Swedes,  when  present 
himiiliations  threatened  to  quench  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  or  which 
provided  new  stimulants  to  heroic  action  when  (as  for  instance  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus)  the  glory  of  the  future  promised  even  to  surpass 
that  of  the  past. 

That  traditions  which  had  so  inspiring  an  effect  even  on  men  of 
moderate  temperaments,  should  have  fired  the  imagination  of  a  man  of 
such  ardent  enthusiasm  and  fervid  patriotism  as  Olof  Rudbeck,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  and  it  seems  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  when,  in 
his  fortieth  year,  an  accidental  occurrence  led  him  to  devote  mudi 
attention  to  the  past  history  and  archaeological  monuments  of  his 
country,  he  sliould  at  once  commence  to  build  upon  the  foundations  of 
Johaimes  Magnus,  an  edifice  of  still  grander  proportions,  and  calculated 
to  throw  a  still  brighter  halo  round  his  fatherland.  Indeed,  the  con- 
viction that  forced  itself  upon  Rudbeck  in  the  course  of  his  antiquarian 
studies,  was  nothing  less-than  that  Sweden  was  the  island  of  Atalantis» 
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described  by  Plato ;  and  the  AUantka  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  what 
had  until  then  been  supposed  to  be  a  fictitious  narrative  was  a  real 
history^  and  that  its  course  had  been  run  in  the  fan  North,  where  also 
was  the  true  source  of  the  whole  mythic  antiquity  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
£ome.  A  vast  eruditicm,  an  analytical  acumen  rarely  surpassed,  and  a 
boldness  of  etymological  deduction,  often  bordering  on  the  ludicrous, 
yet  always  striking  by  its  wonderful  ingenuity,  are  caUed  into  action,  to 
show  that  the  whole  of  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology,  and  even  the 
deepest  myths  of  Egypt,  originated  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
that  the  very  names  of  the  divinities — from  Isis,  Uranus,  and  Saturn, 
down  to  demi-gods,  nymphs,  and  syrens — are  nothing  more  than  corrupt 
pronunciations  of  Swedish  words. 

To  give  even  a  supeiiicial  sketch  of  the  whole  of  a  work  of  that 
nature,  contained  in  four  folio  volumes,  would  far  exceed  the  space 
allotted  to  us,  and  we  must  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  pointing  out  a 
few  of  the  notions  set  forth  in  it 

The  name  of  the  hundred  of  Oland,  in  Upland,  says  Rudbeck,  is  a 
corruption  of  Atland,  originally  the  name  of  the  whole  of  Sweden,  and 
the  same  as  Atalantis  ;  and  Upsala  is  the  capital  of  Atalantis,  described 
by  Plato,  as  all  the  natural  features  of  the  locality,  many  of  the  ancient 
remains,  and  even  the  measurements  of  many  places  and  distances, 
abundantly  prove.  Among  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Plato, 
he  recognises  three  only  which  at  the  first  glance  seem  to  militate 
against  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Atalantis  and  Sweden,  namely,, 
that  the  country  produced  wine  and  elephants,  and  that  it  was  eventually 
submerged  by  a  deluge,  and  the  waters  around  it  rendered  unnavigable. 
However,  his  ingenuity  soon  helps  him  over  this  difficulty.  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  we  are  told,  frequently  designate  even  mead  and  ale 
as  wine,  and  Athenaeus  in  one  instance  speaks  of  corn-wine,  which 
must  have  been  brandy,  and  there  is  therefore  very  good  reason  to 
suppose  either  that  nothing  more  than  ak  or  mead  has  been  meant  by 
Plato^  or  that  the  currants,  which  in  the  north  of  Sweden  more  especi- 
ally, grow  to  a  great  size,  and  of  which  a  very  good  wine  is  made,  may 
have  been  confounded  with  grapes.  The  elks  of  Northern  Sweden  are, 
in  like  manner,  made  to  stand  for  elephants ;  the  true  description  of  the 
sqppearance  of  the  animal  having  been  lost  in  the  course  of  oral 
tradition,  while  by  the  deluge  is  meant  merely  a  symbotical  representa- 
tion of  the  streams  of  warriors  who,  issuing  firom  this  cradle  of  nations, 
spread  themselves  over  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  leaving  their 
native  land  in  a  comparatively  depc^ulated  and  desolated  state,  while 
the  difficulties  of  navigation  and  the  swarms  of  Vikings  who  infested 
the  northern  seas,  subsequently  rendered  a  return  to  it  a  perilous 
undertaking. 

Sweden  is  thus  the  land  described  by  Plato  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
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a  race  of  men  more  pious,  more  just,  and  more  heroic  than  any  other 
in  the  known  world ;  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  having  been  derived  partly  from  the  accounts 
of  Phoenician  navigators,  partly  from  the  narratives  of  the  Scythian 
prince  Anarcharsis,  who  visited  Solon  the  Athenian  sage,  and  partly 
from  Orpheus,  who,  as  well  as  Homer,  was  of  Scythian  or  Gothic 
origin,  the  latter  being  indeed  a  lineal  descendant  of  Habaldur  (High- 
Baldur  or  Baldur  the  exalted),  who  reigned  in  Atland  or  Atalantis  in 
the  year  2060  after  the  creation,  and  whose  name  in  the  Greek  corrup- 
tion became  Apollo.  It  is  through  this  family  that  the  chain  of 
tradition  was  more  particularly  handed  down.  Orpheus'  voyages  were 
not,  as  generally  supposed,  limited  to  Southern  Europe,  but  were 
extended  northwards  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  waters  of 
which  he  visited  in  company  with  the  Argonauts.  This  gulf,  called 
Botten  by  the  Swedes,  is  indeed  what  is  meant  by  the  Ponthos  of  the 
'Greeks,  and  not  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or  Black  Sea,  as  is  usually  believed. 
Botten  (bottom)  is  in  the  kindred  Danish  language  Bund^  which  word  is 
connected  with  Bund  and  Bcdt  (belt),  and  thence  the  name  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  whence  again  the  country  also  was  called  Balthia.  The 
river  Acheron,  which  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  reached  on  his  travels, 
was  not  a  Greek  river,  but  the  famous  Maelstrom  of  Norway,  called  in 
Swedish  Afgrunden  (the  abyss),  from  which  word — ^first  corrupted  to 
Agronden — ^Acheron  is  derived;  and  the  people  called  Kimi,  whom 
Orpheus  likewise  visited,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kemi-Lapmark,  who 
are  the  real  Cimmerians  or  Cimbrians,  the  expression  "Cimmerian 
darkness,"  having  reference  to  the  long  winter  nights  in  this  northern 
region.  In  another  place  also  the  pygmies  of  the  Greeks  are  shown  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  Lapps. 

From  this  Atalantis  of  the  north,  then,  went  forth  the  science  and  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  world,  and  also  the  most  renowned  conquerors 
and  founders  of  states.    The  first  Phoenician  community  was  founded 
by  Gothic  emigrants  coming  thence  ;  for  the  land  of  Basan  means  the 
•  same  as  the  land  of  Bjesse,  which  is  in  Swedish  the  land  of  giants,  and 
-the  name  of  the  Phoenician  author  Sanconiathon  is  only  a  corruption 
^-of  the  Swedish  words  den  sand-kyndige  Atle  (the  truth-knowing  Atle). 
Troy,  also,  was  originally  built   by  Swedes,  the  real  names  of   its 
founders  Dardanus  and  Erichthon,  being  Thordon  and  Erik.     Minos, 
the  lawgiver  of  Crete,  is  the  same  as  the  Mimer  of  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, and  the  Gauls  who,  headed  by  Brennus,  surprised  Rome,  were, 
in  reality,  Swedish  Kattar  (full-grown  men),  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Brander. 

From  Atalantis  or  Sweden  issued  also,  before  the  time  of  Abraham, 
the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  state,  the  Mannus  of  Tacitus,  who  was 
the   same  as  the  Scandinavian  Mord,  also  called  Man,  from  whom 
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the  country  had  its  name  of  Manheim.  This  King  Mannus  was 
called  Menes  in  Egypt,  where  he  founded  the  city  called  Memphis, 
but  the  real  name  of  which  was  the  Swedish  Men-hy  or  Meen-by  (Man's- 
city).  Menes  is  also  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  its  hundred  gates,  and  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
tiie  Swedish  word  Tce^  which  was  in  Rudbeck's  time  still  used  among, 
the  vulgar  to  designate  a  gateway  or  door.  The  original  appellation  of 
the  Egyptian  Thebes  was  therefore  Tce-bo,  the  city  of  the  gates,  and  it 
was  designed  as  an  image  of  Valhalla  with  its  many  pbrtals. 

The  Swedish  origin  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  Rudbeck  proves  in  a 
more  homely  way.  He  maintains  that  his  man  Peter  knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe  had  known 
for  a  thousand  years,  for  when  sent  out  one  winter  in  the  month  of 
December  to  see  whether  the  waters  of  a  certain  stream  had  subsided, 
after  an  unexpected  flood,  he  returned  with  the  information  that  "  the 
great  ox  had  drunk  enough,  and  would  get  no  more  to  slake  his  thirst 
until  next  spring ; "  whereby  Peter  proved  that  he  was  a  true  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  Goths,  and  knew  that  the  Egyptian  Apis,  represented 
as  nourished  by  Isis,  symbolised  the  earth,  nourished  by  water. 

These  homely  illustrations  are  indeed  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  book,  and  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day  form  refreshing  oases 
in  the  midst  of  the  dreary  waste  of  demonstrations  which  [he  knows  to 
be  utterly  groundless.  As  an  instance  of  such  an  oasis  we  may  quote 
what  Rudbeck  says  in  support  of  the  probability  that  much  of  what  is 
asserted  in  writers  of  antiquity,  and  more  especially  by  Hanno  and 
Pliny,  of  Ethiopia  and  Mount  Atlas,  must  have  had  reference  to  a 
northern  land  and  mountain.  Even  to  this  day,  he  says,  may  be  seen 
and  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Atle,  in  Sweden,  the  bright  fires  and 
the  noise  of  fifes,  and  tabors,  and  clamorous  tongues  which  Hanno  men- 
tions as  making  the  night  so  pleasant,  in  contrast  to  the  deep,  unbroken 
silence  of  the  day.  He  had  no  doubt  seen  the  fires  lighted  to  drive 
away  the  gnats  and  other  insects  from  the  cattle,  and  around  which  it 
is  customary  for  the  youth  of  the  country  to  gather,  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  playing  on  bugle,  Jew's  harp,  fife,  and  tabor.  "  Had  the 
Carthaginian  mariner  been  present  at  Fella,  on  occasion  of  the  festivi- 
ties given  there  in  honour  of  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  when  were 
represented  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  ancient  Swedish  games  and 
pastimes,  forty  shepherdesses  playing  the  while  on  their  bugles,  verily 
he  might  again  have  said  with  truth,  that  he  heard  clamor  innumeris 
which  reached  up  to  the  high  heavens."  We  are  fiirther  told  that,  oh 
account  of  the  hairiness  which  Hanno  ascribes  to  these  people,  no  one 
need  raise  objections,  for  there  are  still  in  the  country  men  "  whose 
bodies  are  so  thickly  covered  with  hair,  that  the  skin  can  hardly  be 
seen  through,  which  fact  I  can  assert  of  no  less  than  thirteen  indl- 
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Tidiials  of  my  own  kindred."  What  the  ancients  say  about  the  long 
beards  of  the  Ethiopians,  is  likewise  shown  to  be  applicable  only  in  case 
that  by  die  Ethiopians  was  meant  a  northern  nation,  for  ''the  AJ&icanSy" 
He  says,  "  must  then  as  now  have  been  beardless,  whereas  the  ancient 
Swedes  were  celebrated  for  their  long  thick  beards,  and  their  descend- 
ants  are  not  quite  degenerate  as  to  this  point  I  have  never  seen  moxe 
than  one  beardless  man  in  Sweden,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "but  I  have, 
on  the  contrary,  known  sixteen  whose  beards  reached  down  below  the 
navel  ....  However,  if  you  would  seek  among  us  for  the  beards 
of  the  ancient  Svears  and  Goths,  you  must  not  lock  for  them  at  court, 
nor  in  die  academy,  nor  in  the  dties,  for  there  they  have  been 
gradually  disappearing.  The  portrait  of  my  fadier,  not  to  speak  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  shows  what  a  beard  A^  had.  I,  the  son, 
have  indeed  long  hair  on  my  head,  but  as  for  beard,  all  that  I  have  is 
merely  a  pair  of  butterfly  wings  above  my  lip,  and  my  sons  have 
neither  hair  nor  beards,  so  that  when  they  take  off  their  wigs,  they 
might  pass  fcH-  Southerners,  were  it  not  for  the  whiteness  of  dieir  skin.** 
That  Rudbeck,  having  located  Acheron  and  Tartarus  in  Sweden, 
should  also  place  there  the  £l}rsian  Fields  and  the  garden  of  the  Hes* 
perides,  will  surprise  no  one,  though  the  assertion  may  be  thought  more 
difficult  to  prove,  and  indeed  we  find  him  in  this  case  driven  to  a  "  non- 
natural'*  interpretation.  "  It  is  only  they,"  he  says,  "who  are  fettered  by 
the  dead-letter,  who  conceive  of  these  dwelling-places  of  the  blessed  as 
necessarily  possessing  the  climate  of  the  Canary  islands  or  othersuch  sum- 
mer-lands.'' True  happiness  consists  not  in  voluptuousness  and  sensual 
enjoyment,  but  in  a  long  life  of  piety  and  peacefiilness,  spent  in  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  in  a  healthy  country,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sound  limbs  and  manly  vigour.  Such  was  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Swedes,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  beauty  of  wood  and  fell  and 
valley  in  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  the  abundance  <rf  fowl, 
and  fish,  and  game,  and  cattle,  besides  fruits  of  many  kinds,  and 
the  ^' good  stomachs"  which  enabled  the  .'people  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
these  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Almighty,  he  thinks 
that  all  the  features  of  the  Elysian  Fields  are  shown  to  have  been 
present,  and  their  location  in  Sweden  proved,  even  independendy  of 
the  et3rmological  proof,  furnished  in  his  usual  ingenious  fa^on.  In 
reference  to  the  *^  good  stomachs "  of  the  ancient  Swedes,  which  axe 
here  mentioned  as  ,one  of  the  elements  of  dieir  happiness,  we  axe 
told  further  on,  that  their  descendants  had  so  litde  degenerated,  ^that 
if  the  whole  Swedish  population  could  be  collected  in  Italy  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  all  the  substantial  food  in  that  country  (whereby 
he  means  fish  and  fowl  and  fleshy  independendy  of  fruit  and  v^petaUes) 
would  be  no  more  than  a  breakfast  to  them.  The  prohficness  of  the 
Swedish  people  is  exemplified  in  like  homely  maimer,  with  a  view 
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to  showing  that  Sweden  is  the  country  spoken  of  by  Jordanes  as  the 
fertile  well-spring  of  nations.  "  My  grandfather's  descendants  number 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  individuals  in  the  third  generation. 
We  were  fifteen  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same  father  and  mother. 
My  mother's  mother  had  four  and  twenty  children  by  one  husband. 
Her  mother  had  twenty-five  by  one  husband,  and  among  my  personal 
acquaintance  I  could  reckon  up  no  less  than  sixty  such  prolific  mothers, 
who  have  had  firom  twenty  to  thirty  children."  Some  of  these  he 
mentions,  as,  for  instance,  a  clergyman  in  Kief,  near  Skara,  whose 
wife  bore  him  nine  and  twenty  children ;  a  linen-weaver,  in  Lidkoping^ 
who  had  twenty-eight  children  by  one  wife ;  a  captain,  in  East  Gothland, 
who  had  thirty-six ;  and  a  certain  Mr.  Dankwart,  in  Norrkoping,  whose 
wife  had  given  him  fifteen  children  in  seven  years. 

As  the  scenes  and  features  described  by  Hanno  as  characteristic  of 
the  Ethiopians  and  the  country  round  Mount  Atlas,'  were  in  reality 
descriptions  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  so  are  the  festivities,  described 
by  Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  plays,  as  having  been  witnessed  by 
Bacchus  in  the  far  North,  nothing  more  than  the  Yule  festivities  of 
Scandinavia,  such  as  they  still  existed  in  Rudbeck's  day.  Ulysses, 
Menelaus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  beautiful  Helen  and  her  mother 
Leda,  all  dwelt  in  these  hyperborean  regions,  and  have  left  traces 
of  their  presence  in  the  names  of  various  localities.  The  island  of 
Auge,  in  Helsingland,  remains  as  a  remembrance  of  that  king  Augias, 
whose  stables  figure  in  the  Grecian  myth,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  the  destruction  of  a  naval  port  in  the  island  by  HccrktdUn  Thor, 
or  the  chieftain  Thor,  firom  whose  title  is  derived  the  Greek  name 
of  Hercules.  Among  other  names  for  which  similar  derivations  are 
given,  we  may  mention  Mercury,  from  Marktsmafty  a  henchman; 
Uranus,  fit)m  Ur-anSj  the  first  of  the  Aser  or  Anser,  the  gods  or 
chieftains  of  Scandinavia ;  Jupiter,  ftx}m  Joffur,  as  Thor  was  sometimes 
called ;  Saturn,  firom  Sadur  or  Sades-gud,  the  seed-god,  sometimes  also 
called  Gro-gudy  god  of  growth,  whence  Chronos.  Titans  were  Thiod-anery 
or  lords  of  the  soil,  and  so  on,  as  already  said,  through  the  whole  Greek 
Mythology. 

That  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  whole  mythic  antiquity  of  the 
classic  nations  so  long  remained  a  secret  to  the  world,  Rudbeck  ascribes 
simply  to  the  neglect  of  the  Swedish  language,  a  knowledge  of  whic^ 
would,  for  instance,  at  once  have  enabled  Macrobius  to  see  that  the 
legend  about  Hercules  having  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  goblet  or  scyphus^ 
which  seemed  to  him  so  incomprehensible,  simply  indicated  that  the  vessel 
in  which  the  hero  arrived  in  Greece,  was  called  skepp  (ship)  in  Swedish, 
which  proves,  sa3rs  Rudbeck,  that  Hercules  did  not,  like  so  many  of  his 
modem  countrymen,  disdain  his  mother  tongtke,  but,  like  an  honest 
Swede,  called  things  by  their  Swedish  names. 
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With  this  outburst  of  the  irrepressible  humour,  which  appears  in  a 

latent  form  throughout  the  work,   and  which  has  sometimes  raised 

doubts  as  to  the  author's  sincerity,  we  must  take  leave  of  Ae  Atlantica, 

recalling  to  our  reader's  mind,  that  although  the  few  traits  of  this 

remarkable  book,  which  we  have  been  able  to  place  before  them,  may 

make  it  seem  to  them  a  good  joke,  the  impression  produced  on  its 

first  appearance  was  very  different.     Throughout  Europe  the  opinions 

advanced    in    it    created    a    profound    sensation,   and   at  home   the 

impatience  to  become  acquainted  with  it  was  so  great  that  the  sheets 

passed  from  hand  to  hand,  among  the  favoured  few,  as  fast  as  they  left 

the  press.     Flattering  testimonies  of  admiration  poured  in  upon  the 

author  from  the  most  distinguished  savans  of  other  lands,  and  on  many 

tables  in  Sweden  the  book  was  placed  beside  the  Bible,  for  daily 

reading  and  study.     Even  those  who  did  not  approve  of  it,  or  venture 

to  pass  judgment  upon  it  as  a  work  of  science,  were  entertained  by  the 

light  and  pleasant  style  and  the  animated  and  graphic  descriptions,  as 

well  as  by  the  marvellous  feats  of  guessing,  and  the  boldness  and 

masterly  agility  with  which  they  are  performed.     The  great  majority  of 

readers,    however,    were    so    enchanted    with    the    work,    that    tiicy 

harboured  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  its  demonstrations 

and  conclusions,  and  among  the  countrymen  of  the  author,  the  patriotic 

joy  at  seeing  the  beloved  fatherland  endowed  with  so  ancient  and  so 

honourable  a  history,  and  proved  to  be  the  source  of  all  that  was  best 

in  the  civilization  of  antiquity,   and  gratitude  towards  the  man  who 

had  discovered  this  and  made  it  manifest,  added  to   the  admiration 

felt  for  his    genius.      His    merits    in    regard   to    his    country   were 

deemed  equal  to  the  greatest  feats  of  arms  and  generalship  performed 

during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  memorable  expeditions  of  Charles 

Gustavus.    Queen  Christina,  from  her  retirement  in  Rome,  declared  that 

Sweden  lacked  means  to  reward  according  to  his  merit,  the  author  who 

had  so  covered  her  with  glory.  Madame  Brenner,  the  most  famous 

Swedish  poet  of  the  day,  wrote  a  poem  in  which  she  prophecies  that  tke 

truths  set  forth  in  the  Atlanticay  and  the  renown  of  the  work,  would 

endure  for  ever ;  and  a  learned  German  professor  also  gave  expression 

to  his  admiration  in  a  poetic  effusion,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 

says  "  that,  as  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing,  so  has  Rudbeck 

called  forth  from  emptiness  into  living  being,  the  history  of  the  world" 

By  degrees,  however,  dissentient  and  reproving  voices  began  to  be 

heard  amid  the  clamour  of  the  adulatory  crowd,  and  suspicions  even 

began  to  be  entertained    that  the  Atlantica  was  a  conscious  fraud 

practised  upon  the  world  to  exalt  the  Swedes  above  all  other  nations. 

But,  against  such  suspicions,  Rudbeck  had  protested  in  advance,  in 

words,  the  earnestness  of  which  carry  conviction  with  them.     "Such 

persons  as  may  believe,"  says  he,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  book, "  that 
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it  (the  immense  labour  that  has  been  spent  upon  the  work)  has 
been  undertaken  merely  for  the  glory  of  my  country,  I  may  assure  on 
my  honour  and  integrity,  that,  if  they  have  never  been  mistaken  before, 
they  are  mistaken  in  this ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  would  not  be 
worthy  to  be  named  among  men,  and  still  less  among  the  lovers  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  who  should  bear  a  greater  love  to  his  country 
than  to  truth."  And  this  asseveration  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  life. 

Thirty  years  of  that  life  were  devoted  to  the  work,  which  was  never- 
theless left  incomplete,  Rudbeck's  labours  in  this  'direction  having 
received  a  sudden  check  by  the  great  fire  which  broke  out  in  Upsala 
in  1702,  and  which  laid  in  ashes  his  home,  all  his  rich  collections,  the 
greater  part  of  his  Campi  Elysii^  and  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
Atlantica^  besides  the  greater  part  of  Upsala  city  and  academy.  In  this 
hour  of  trial,  as  at  every  other  period  of  his  agitated  life,  Rudbeck,  then 
in  his  seventy-second  year,  showed  an  energy,  decision,  and  courage, 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  age.  From  the  roof  of  the  anatomical 
theatre,  which  he  had  liimself  built,  he  directed  in  person  the  exertions 
of  the  firemen  who  were  trying  to  save  the  academy.  His  stentorian 
voice,  it  is  said,  was  even  then  strong  enough  to  make  itself  heard  at  a 
great  distance,  above  the  roar  of  the  flames  ;  and  though  informed  that 
his  own  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  raging  element  was  consuming 
his  Campi  Elysii^  the  manuscript  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  his 
Atianticay  and  his  numerous  valuable  collections,  he  remained  firm  at 
the  post  where  he  thought  duty  bid  him  stay.  Through  his  efforts  the 
library  and  other  valuable  matters  contained  in  the  jmiversity  building 
were  saved,  but  the  following  morning  Upsala  town  was  little  more  than 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  day  after,  however,  the  indefatigable  Rudbeck 
already  commenced  the  drawing  of  the  new  plan,  according  to  which 
the  city  was  eventually  rebuilt;  but  which  he  was  not  destined  to 
carry  out.  Four  months  after  he  had  beheld  the  fruits  of  forty  years  of 
unparalleled  activity  reduced  to  ashes,  he  gave  up  his  brave  spirit. 
"  Mortalem  hie  eippus,  immortalem  Atlantica  testatur^'  says  the  inscription 
on  his  gravestone  in  Upsala  Cathedral. 

Latterly  his  country  has  honoured  him  by  a  medal,  struck  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  entering  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Stockholm,  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  his  life,  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  the  data  contained  in  this  paper. 
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Christmas  Day. — ^A  lofty  square  room  in  the  Copt  quarter  is  fitted  up 
as  a  chapel,  in  which  Mr.  Lieder,  deputed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  officiates.  Our  congregation  consisted  of  about  forty  persons, 
of  whom  only  five  or  six  seemed  to  be  natives. 

After  our  return  fi:om  Church,  Stephan  Bey  paid  us  a  visit  of  a  couple  of 
hours.  About  a  month  ago,  Edhem  Pasha,  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cairo,  and  Stephan  Bey  succeeded 
him  as  minister.  He  was  one  of  the  five  or  six  young  Americans 
whom  Mehemet  Ali  brought  to  Egypt  forty  years  ago,  and  sent  to  Paris 
for  education-  Four  of  them — Hekekian  Bey,  Kosrew  Bey,  Artim  Bey, 
and  Stephan  Bey — ^are  still  living,  and  they  have  all  held  important 
offices.  He  is  an  intelligent  gentlemanlike  man,  and  married,  five  years 
ago,  a  second  wife,  an  agreeable  Parisian. 

We  visited  her  yesterday;  she  complained  that  since  her  husband 
had  been  minister  she  never  could  see  him.  He  would  not  admit, 
however,  that  he  was  very  busy.  "When  I  was  the  minister  of  Abbas 
Pasha,"  he  said,  "  I  was  fully  occupied.  He  did  not  like  the  contact  <rf 
Europeans,  and  I  was  the  channel  of  communication  between  him  and 
the  Consuls.  But  Said  Pasha,  speaking  French,  and  liking  the  society  of 
foreigners,  sees  the  Consuls,  and,  in  fact,  manages  himself  the  greater 
part  of  his  diplomacy. 

"  Then,  the  contest  between  the  French  and  English  has  abated.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  struggle,  not  for  real  national  objects,  but  for  personal 
influence." 

"  Is  it  true,"  I  said,  "  that  the  French  in  Egypt  opposed  the  railway, 
and  that  Abbas  Pasha  would  have  refiised  it,  if  the  Parisian  authorities 
would  have  supported  him  in  his  contests  with  the  Sultan  1" 

"  II y  a  du  vrail'  he  answered.  '•'  The  Tanzimat,  or  Edict  of  Reform 
proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the  Sultan  for  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire, 
contained  clauses  imsuited  to  the  quasi-independent  position  of  the 
Viceroy ;  they  would  have  reduced  him  to  be  a  mere  Governor.  Abbas 
Pasha  certainly  sounded  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  ministers  as  to  their 
willingness  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  modifications  of  the  Tanzima^ 
and  offered  to  refuse  the  railway.  They  answered  that  they  believed 
the  railway  to  be  a  useful  undertaking,  and  that  they  would  not  interfere 
against  it.  Then  he  applied  to  Lord  Stratford,  and  offered,  on  the  same 
terms,  to  make  the  railway.     Lord  Stratford  accepted :  and  both  thmgs 
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4^ere  done.    Bat  the  French  Consul  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  chose  to  consider  himself  as  ill-treated." 

"  Is  the  question  of  slavery,"  I  asked,  "  treated  in  the  Tanzimat  I" 
"  No,"  said  Stephan  Bey,  "  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Egypt  was 
the  act  of  Said  Pasha  alone.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  his  ministers 
would  have  ventured  to  propose  it  to  him.  Slavery  is,  in  some 
measure,  interwoven  with  Mahometanism.  The  attempt  to  extirpate 
it  is  producing  much  discontent,  and,  if  it  succeeds,  must  occasion 
great  changes  in  the  habits  of.  the  higher  classes.  According  to  the 
Koran,  as  usually  interpreted,  a  man  sins  who  sees  the  face  of  any 
woman,  except  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  slave.  Again,  he  can  hare 
only  four  wives,  and  he  sins  if  he  intrigues  with  any  free  woman ;  but 
he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases,  provided  they  be 
slaves. 

"All  the  servants,  therefore,  in  the  hareem,  are  slaves;  if  they  were 
free  they  would  have  to  veil  themselves,  or  hide,  whenever  the  husband 
entered.  The  rich,  again,  have  seldom  more  than  one  wife,  but  they 
buy  all  the  handsome  slaves  that  they  hear  of,  and  as  the  sMus  of  the 
mother  does  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  they  obtain,  thus, 
what  they  delight  in,  very  large  famihes.  A  friend  of  mine,  Achmed 
Pasha  Tahir,  the  Governor  of  Middle  Egypt,  had  two  hundred  and  eighty 
children,  perhaps  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  mothers.  Said  Pasha  began 
by  prohibiting,  after  a  certain  day,  the  introduction  of  slaves  by  any 
frontier.  Large  caravans  of  them  used  to  reach  Sioht  every  year  from 
Darfour.  The  interruption  of  this  profitable  trade  was  very  impopular, 
and  occasioned  considerable  loss  to  the  revenue. 

"About  three  months  ago,  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  also 
internal  slave-dealing,  and  compelling  every  master  to  enfranchise 
every  slave  who  asks  for  his  freedom.  No  one,  therefore,  now  can  buy 
a  slave,  and  no  one  can  retain  one  against  his  will.  This,  as  I  said 
before,  must  occasion  a  revolution  in  our  domestic  habits." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  "  that  if  a  Mussulman  were  to  enter 
this  room  and  find  Mrs.  Senior  unveiled,  it  would  be  his  duty  immediately 
to  run  out  of  it?" 

"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "Every  instant  that  he  remained  he 
would  commit  a  sin." 

"  Solyman  Pasha, "  I  said,  "  told  me  that  the  Koran  required  a  woman* 
to.  show  five  parts  of  her  person ;  her  hands  her  feet,  and  her  face." 

"Solyman  Pasha,"  answered  Stephan  Bey,  "has  not  the  zeal  or  the 
knowledge  of  an  apostate.  He  is  a  merely  nominal  Mussulman.  The 
truth  is,  that  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  into  which  Mussulmans  are 
divided,  only  one,  that  of  the  Shafe-ees,  holds  the  tenet  which  you 
mention ;  the  three  others,  that  is  to  say  the  Hanafees,  the  Malikees 
and  the  Hanbalees,  hold  the  doctrine  which  /  have  mentioned,  namely* 
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that  except  in  the  cases  of  husband  and  wife,  father  and  daughter,  and 
master  and  slave,  the  woman  sins  who  shows  her  face  to  a  man,  and 
the  man  sins  who  looks  at  the  face  of  a  woman," 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  the  women  whom  I  see  with  uncovered 
faces  are  Copts." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "they  are  Shafe-ees,  who  are  numerous  in  Cairo. 
The  Copts,  who  are  few  and  were  oppressed,  are  afraid  to  go  uncovered, 
and  have  taken  to  the  veil." 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Senior,  "when  Mehemet  Kuprisi  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  Ambassador,  dined  with  us  in  London,  he  was  not  scandalized 
by  our  naked  faces.     Nay,  he  gave  a  ball  to  five  hundred  naked  faces." 

"There  is  much  more  laxity,"  replied  Stephan  Bey,  "at  Constanti- 
nople than  there  is  in  Egypt  Excepting  the  Shafe-ees,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would  find  one  hundred  and  fifty  educated  Caireens 
who  would  go,  without  scruple,  to  a  ball -of  Europeans.  Such  prejudices 
are  not  to  be  irritated  with  impunity.  If  the  Sultan,  however,  were  a 
man  of  sense,  perhaps  he  might  gradually  weaken  many  of  them. 
As  the  opinions  held  by  all  these  four  sects,  however  dissimilar,  are 
admitted  by  the  whole  Mussulman  world  to  be  free  from  sinful  error,  a 
mode  of  enabling  the  Mussulman  to  conform,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to 
European  usages,  would  be  to  extract  from  all  the  approved  doctrines 
of  these  sects  those  which  are  most  convenient,  and  to  propose  them 
for  general  adoption.  But  this  could  be  done  only  by  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Ulema  of  Constantinople." 

"Said  Pasha's  edict,"  I  said,  "was  an  act  of  self-sacrifice ;  he  can  no 
longer  replenish  his  hareem." 

"  He  does  not  care  much  for  women,"  answered  Stephan  Bey.  "  The 
neglect  with  which  he  treats  his  charming  wife,  Indgeh  Hanem,  is  a 
proof  of  it" 

"  I  was  struck,"  said  Mrs.  Senior,  "  by  the  melancholy  expression  of 
her  countenance,  and  I  attributed  it  to  her  regret  at  having  no 
children." 

"The  information,"  he  replied,  "which  I  receive  firom  my  female 
friends  who  visit  her,  leads  me  to  attribute  her  melancholy  to  her  con- 
sciousness of  her  husband's  indifference. 

"  She  was  imposed  on  him,"  he  continued,  "  by  Nazleh  Hanem  and 
•  Mehemet  Ali.  Nazleh  was  Mehemet's  favourite  child,  bom  when  he 
was  contending  with  adversity  and  danger,  and  shared  many  of  his 
perils.  She  had  great  influence  over  him ;  and  indeed,  over  the  whole 
family.  She  bought  Indgeh  at  five  or  six  years  old,  educated  her  as 
her  daughter,  and  when  she  became  marriageable  proposed  to  Mehemet 
Ali  to  marry  her  to  Said.  Mehemet  consented.  Said  was  probably 
scarcely  consulted,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
But  he  has  never  care^  for  her." 
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"  How  many,"  I  asked,  "  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  children  of 
your  friend  Achmed  Pasha  Taher  survived  him  1 " 

"  Six,"  he  answered.  "  Forty  died  of  the  plague  in  1835,  twenty-eight 
died  of  plague  in  another  year.  The  loss  of  infant  life  among  our 
upper  classes  used  to  be  horrible.  When  the  Mamelooks,  who  so  long 
ruled  the  country,  were  driven  out  by  the  French,  there  were  only  two 
Mamelook  families  subsisting.  Mehemet  Ali's  improvements,  his 
drainings  and  his  plantings,  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  climate  of 
Cairo,  and  of  the  Delta.  We  now  can  rear  our  children.  As  for  upper 
^gyP^9  ^^  ^^  always  healthy. 

^ Du  reste^^  he  added,  "perhaps  our  infant  mortality  depends  on 
other  causes  than  those  of  climate  or  soil,  I  have  known  a  girl  married 
at  nine,  and  to  a  man  of  twenty-five." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Senior, "  seeing  in  the  Island  of  Elephantina 
a  girl  of  eleven  years,  old  with  a  child  astride  on  her  shoulder;  one  of 
our  party  asked  her  whose  child  it  was ;  she  answered  '  Mine.' " 

"  Giving  the  children  in  charge  to  their  grandmothers,"  said  Stephan 
Bey,  "  is  a  palliative ;  but  nothing  can  fully  replace  the  care  of  a  mother, 
and  how  can  we  expect  one  child  to  take  proper  care  of  another  ?" 

On  leaving  us  he  put  on  a  fur  cloak.  "  This  cool  temperature,"  he 
said,  "is,  I  daresay,  agreeable  to  you.  To  our  feelings  it  is  chilly  and 
unpleasant  It  gives  us  all  colds,  coughs,  or  rheumatism.  The  heats  of 
summer,  though  painful,  are  healthy.  Cairo  is  never  so  free  from  disease 
as  in  the  hottest  weather.  Winter  is  our  tmhealthy  season,  as  it  is  in 
Europe." 

December  26th. — ^We  drove  to  Shoobra,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  walked  over  the  garden  which  he  created  on  the. 
bank  of  the  Nile.     It  is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Halim  Pasha, 

This  is  the  first  specimen  that  I  have  seen  of  real  oriental  splendour 
The  garden  contains  about  twenty  acres,  filled  with  stone  pines,  palms, 
oranges,  lemons,  geraniums,  rose-trees,  and  a  profusion  of  flowering 
shrubs.  There  is  no  turf,  the  climate  forbids  it ;  the  little  variety  of 
surface  is  artificial,  and  the  walks  are  all  straight,  radiating  from  centres 
in  which  creepers  have  been  trained  over  wooden  frameworks,  so  as  to 
form  large  and  lofty  green  tents.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  a  lake, 
a  square  of  about  three  hundred  feet  on  every  side,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  loggia  or  corridor,  of  white  marble,  with  arcades  towards  the  lake, 
and  gilt  lattice-work  windows  towards  the  garden  ;  the  ceiling  and  walls 
are  covered  with  arabesques  and  landscapes,  apparently  by  Italian 
artists,  in  fresco.  At  each  comer  is  a  kiosk  or  summer-house  of  marble, 
projected  in  the  lake,  behind  which,  towards  the  garden,  are  rooms  richly 
furnished,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  a  fountain  plays.  Even  by 
daylight  the  whole  effect  was  grand  and  beautiful :  by  moonlight  or  by 
torchlight  it  must  be  fairy-like. 
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Accustomed  as  we  now  are  t6  the  prodigal  vegetation  of  Egypt,  we 
were  astonished  by  its  luxuriance  here.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees 
were  bending  under  their  fruit  The  rose-trees  and  geraniums  were 
large  shrubs.  And  yet  the  garden  is  said  to  be  unfavourably  situated 
It  is  little  above  the  level  of  a  high  Nile,  and  during  the  inundation  the 
water  filters  into  it  in  far  too  great  abundance.  Halim  Pasha  is  raising 
the  level  of  a  part  of  it,  at  great  expense. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  party  at  Madame  Stephan's.  It  consisted 
of  eight  or  nine  ladies,  the  Lafosses,  and  ourselves,  and  nine  or  ten  men, 
who  did  nothing  but  play  at  cards,  or  look  on  at  the  players.  We  were 
there  at  about  nine  and  went  away  at  half-p^st  ten,  which  was  rather 
complained  of.  The  rest  of  the  party  stayed  till  half-past  twelve  ;  the 
men  playing  and  looking  on,  the  women  talking  or  3rawning  apart  I  am 
told  that  this  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  evening  society  of  Cairo. 

December  j8M. — ^We  drove  to  the  convent  of  the  Kudr^h  Dervi^es, 
at  Old  Cairo.  We  passed  through  an  outer  court,  a  spacious  ante- 
chamber, with  a  fountain  for  the  preparatory  ablutions,  and  reached  a 
large  square  hall,  with  a  lofty  dome.  About  forty  men,  mostly  wearing 
the  conical  felt  cap  peculiar  to  the  Dervishes,  but  some  in  the  ordinary 
Egyptian  dress,  formed  a  circle.  Within  this  circle  were  four  persons. 
One  of  them  repeated  slowly  something  in  Arabic,  which  I  believe  was  a 
portion  of  the  Koran.  Another,  an  exceedingly  handsome  man,  took  the 
lead  in  making  short  responses,  in  which  the  circle  joined.  The  two 
others,  holding  their  heads  on  one  side,  and  extending  their  arms,  one 
hand  opened  to  the  sky,  the  other  to  the  earth,  whirled  rapidly  rotmd, 
their  long  wide  dresses  spreading  out  like  the  petticoats  of  anop^a  dancer. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  reading  ceased,  and  the  man  who  had  led 
the  responses  and  apparently  was  the  chief  priest,  walked  slowly  round 
and  round  the  circle,  bowing  to  the  persons  opposite  to  him.  His  bows 
were  very  dignified  and  graceful,  and  at  each  of  them  the  whole  cirde 
bowed  and  shouted  in  unison  a  word  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  Allah. 

The  whirlers,  after  spinning  for  about  twenty  minutes,  stopped,  and 
were  succeeded  by  two  others,  who  also  whirled  for  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  first  two  took  their  places  and  began  again  to  spin.  In  the 
meantime  the  bowing  and  shouting  went  on  with  constantly  increasing 
vehemence.  The  performers  flung  down  their  turbans  and  caps,  and  dis- 
played immense  manes  of  hair,  dyed  I  fancy  with  henna,  which,  as  their 
heads  sank  to  their  knees,  fell  over  their  faces.  They  were  all  at  the 
beginning  warmly  clad,  this  being  considered  very  cold  weather,  but 
they  threw  off  covering  after  covering,  and  at  last  wore  little  but  shirts, 
waistcoats,  and  trowsers.  The  bows  became  deeper  and  deeper,  and  moie 
and  more  rapid,  the  shouts  became  inarticulate,  from  fatigue  and  want  of 
breath,  and  degenerated  into  something  like  a  howL  Drums  and  tam- 
bourines which  hung  on  the  wall  were  taken  down  and  beaten  violently,  bat 
with  scarcely  any  tune.   The  spinners  whirled  like  teetotums,  when  snd- 
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denly  at  a  sign  from  the  chief  priest  the  performance  ceased.  The 
whirlers  and  bowers,  who  a  minute  before  seemed  inspired  or  possessed, 
ran  to  collect  their  clothes  and  to  shuffle  on  their  slippers,  and  the  chief 
priest  came  and  bowed,  as  gracefully  as  before  though  not  quite  so  low, 
to  ask  us  for  backshich. 

December  29///. — ^\Ve  found  everything  dirty  and  bad  at  the  Hotel 
^'Orient,  and  remained  there  only  because  the  Lafosses  did  so.  They 
leave  Cairo  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  have  therefore  removed  to 
Shepherd's  Hotel,  where  we  have  good  apartments  looking  east  and  south* 

It  has  become  so  cold  that  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  we  wish  for 
sun.  When  we  asked  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient  for  our  bill,  we  were 
answered  that  there  was  none ;  that  the  Viceroy  paid  for  everything, 
and  had  forbidden  the  hotel-keeper  to  accept  anything  from  us.  So 
that  we  have  been  his  guests  for  a  week  longer  than  we  were  aware  of 
He  has  been  a  most  liberal  host ;  all  that  money  could  purchase  he 
has  supplied  without  stint :  but  comfort  was  not  at  that  time  purchase- 
able  in  the  Hotel  d'Orient 

To  our  great  regret  the  Lafosses  took  leave  of  us  this  morning. 

We  drove  through  the  Bab  el  Nasr,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  to' the  bund 
ground  in  the  east  of  the  City.  On  this  side  the  Desert  begins  as  soon 
as  you  pass  the  gate.  We  felt  instantly  its  dry  exhilarating  air.  The 
tombs  erected  by  the  Eyoobite  Sultans,  a  dynasty  founded  by  the 
great  Saladin,  are  here.     The  finest  of  them  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkouf. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  builders  selected  carefully  the  best  stone 
which  the  rocky  sides  of  their  valley  afforded,  and  their  buildings  and 
sculptures  are  imperishable.  The  Mussulmans  are  careless  in  the 
choice  of  their  materials,  and  their  works  suffer  more  in  a  centuiy  than 
those  of  the  Pharaohs  do  in  thousands  of  years.  Sultan  Berkoufs 
tomb  is  a  very  fine  building.  It  is  a  broad  oblong,  with  two  lofty 
minarets  at  the  entrance,  and  two  domes  at  the  further  end.  The 
buildings  between  are  a  mosque  and  a  school,  with  an  arcaded  court, 
and  in  the  centre,  a  fountain  supplied  by  very  large  cisterns.  The 
long  northern  wall  is  broken  by  a  terrace  projected  from  it  at  right 
angles  on  the  first  floor,  like  the  terraces  of  Genoa,  supporting  an  open 
loggia.  The  outer  walls  end  in  deep  concave  cornices,  with  arabesque 
fretwork.  They  are  painted  red  and  white,  as  is  much  of  the  exterioi^ 
and  in  many  places  precious  marbles  are  inlaid.  But  all  is  tumbling 
to  ruin.  The  cisterns  are  dried  up,  the  minarets  are  crumbling  away, 
half  the  cornice  has  fallen ;  in  a  hundred  years  more  it  will  be  a  shape-* 
less  ruin,  and  in  five  hundred  it  will  be  undistinguishsfble  from  the 
heaps  of  rubbish,  the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  domes  and  minarets  of  many  other  tombs,  once  of 
nearly  equal  grandeur,  stand  round,  in  about  the  same  state  of  decay. 
Between  them  and  the  town  is  a  large  cemetery,  and  these  tombs  serve 
as  abodes  for  the  washers  of  the  dead — an  hereditary  profession. 

N  N  2 
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December  ^oth, — Some  movement  oftroops  is  going  on,  and  to-day  ten 
regiments  passed  through  the  town ;  they  left  the  Barrage,  about  twelve 
miles  off,  early  this  morning,  and  were  probably  fatigued  by  their  march. 
Their  knapsacks,  square  and  stiff  like  ours,  great-coats,  water-bottles  and 
cartouche-boxes,  and  their  long,  heavy  muskets,  must  together  be  a  con- 
siderable load.  They  marched  slouchingly  and  awkwardly,  and  looked 
very  different  from  the  smart  troops  that  defiled  before  us  at  the 
Barrage.  Most  of  them  were  young  and  short  A  negro  r^ment 
consisted  of  taller  and  older  men.  The  peculiarities  of  the  n^ro 
countenance,  particularly  the  projecting  jaw,  and  round  receding  fore- 
head, were  very  striking,  and  very  disagreeable  when  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  little  Shoobra,  another  of  Mehemet  Ali's 
palaces,  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  now  belongs  to  his  daughter, 
Nazleh  Hanem. 

The  garden  is  pretty  and  well  kept;  the  house  is  falling  to  ruin- 

The  peculiar  law  of  succession  in  Turkish  Royal  families,  under 
which  a  son  is  seldom  the  immediate  successor  of  his  father,  creates 
a  profusion  of  palaces.  All  those  that  a  Viceroy  builds  are  his  private 
property,  and  on  his  death  are  divided  among  his  children.  The  new 
Viceroy  having  no  official  residence  has  to  build  immediately  on  his 
accession.  Building  is  eminently  a  royal  taste.  Abbas  Pasha  must  have 
built  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of  palaces  during  every  year  of  his  reign. 
Most  of  them  will  in  a  few  years  be  in  the  ruinous  state  which  is 
already  the  condition  of  almost  all  Mehemet  Ali's. 

G.  H.  paid  us  a  long  visit  He  has  known  the  country  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  thinks  it  now  less  secure  than  it  has  been  during 
his  recollection. 

"  During  the  reigns  of  Mehemet  Ali,"  he  said,  "  and  of  Abbas  Pasha, 
it  was  administered  by  ministers,  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Viceroy.  They  were  allowed  considerable  discretion,  and  were 
supported  by  the  Viceroy,  Said  Pasha  attempts  to  be  not  only  his 
own  prime  minister,  but  his  own  minister  in  every  department  He  is 
minister  of  war,  of  finance,  and  of  foreign  affairs,  those  who  nominally 
fill  those  offices  are  mere  clerks,  and,  as  to  the  interior,  there  is  not 
even  a  nominal  minister. 

"The  office  of  Kiaja  Bey  (Minister  of  the  Interior)  is  unfilled. 
The  Viceroy  has  assumed  its  functions.  If  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day  he  might  be  able  to  perform,  though 
very  ill,  all  the  different  duties  which  he  has  undertaken.  But  he  does 
not  work  two  hours  a  day ;  he  does  not  work  one  hour  except  as  a 
drill  sergeant  Scarcely  anything  therefore  is  done.  The  Moudyrs,  or 
governors  of  the  provinces,  are  almost  independent 

"  He  is  suspicious,  and  listens  readily  to  complaints.  In  the  time  of 
Abbas  Pasha  the  influence  of  Hassan  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Cairo, 
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was  felt  throughout  the  town,  indeed  throughout  the  province,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  his  orders  would  be  enforced  by  the  Viceroy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Edhem  Pasha,  the  present  governor,  exercises 
any  real  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Citadel.  There  is  always 
an  appeal  from  him  to  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Viceroy  is  glad  to  show 
his  cleverness  and  his  independence  by  interfering  with  the  administra- 
tion of  his  own  servants.  He  has  relaxed  very  dangerously  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  He  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  from  the 
men  against  their  officers.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  officers 
have  had  to  implore  or  even  to  bribe  their  men  not  to  complain. 
The  soldiers  refuse  to  obey,  and  the  officers  are  afraid  to  punish 
them. 

"I  have  heard,"  I  said,  "rumours  that  Said  Pasha  has  mismanaged 
matters  with  respect  to  the  Bedouins.  Pray  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  them." 

*'The  Bedouins. of  Egypt,"  he  answered,  "are  tribes,  perhaps  twenty 
in  number,  who  dwell,  like  a  fringe  on  the  Libyan  side  of  Upper 
Egypt.  They  are  shepherds,  and  live  in  tents  just  within  the  Desert, 
but  use  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  watering  their  flocks  the  skirt  of 
the  cultivated  land,  which  no  one  but  themselves  could  turn  to 
account.  Under  Mehemet  Ali  and  Abbas  they  were  exempted  from 
taxation,  and  from  service  in  the  regular  army,  but  furnished  to  him 
a  useful  body  of  irregular  horse.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Abbas'  life 
he  fancied,  with  what  amount  of  truth  I  will  not  affirm,  that  Said  Pasha 
was  plotting  against  him,  and  was  collecting  a  force  in  the  Delta  to 
attack  him.  He  brought  down  several  of  these  tribes  into  the  lower 
country  to  keep  down  Said  and  his  followers. 

"  Said,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  reversed  his  predecessor's 
policy.  He  treated  the  Bedouins  harshly:  he  taxed  their  lands,  and 
required  them  to  furnish  men  to  his  nizam,  or  regular  army.  They 
were  not  very  willing  tax-payers,  and  as  to  the  nizam,  they  said  that 
they  were  irregulars;  that  they  would  furnish  him  with  excellent 
irregular  cavalry,  thirty  thousand  if  he  liked,  but  that  they  could 
not  submit  to  discipline  and  drill. 

"  He  persisted  in  his  demands,  and  they  in  their  refusals,  and  there 
was  fighting  along  the  western  frontier  of  Upper  Egypt  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  The  Bedouins  had  the  worst  of  it.  They 
were  driven  into  the  Desert,  and  submitted  for  want  of  water.  Sajfd 
Pasha  used  his  victory  ungenerously,  and  therefore  unwisely.  He  put  to 
death  seventy  or  eighty  of  their  Sheicks,  and  sent  down  fifteen  or 
fiixteen  hundred  to  the  Barrage,  to  work  in  chains.  They  were  there 
when  you  breakfasted  with  him,  but  were  kept  out  of  sight  They  were 
All  bundled  into  three  or  four  large  buildings,  and  locked  up  until 
your  steamer  was  on  its  return. 
K^  "The  truth  is,"  he  continued,  "that  Said  Pasha  is  rash,  and  flighty, 
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and  conceited,  and  is  spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  the  foreigners  who 
suiTound  him.  They  tell  him,  and  he  believes  them,  that  he  is  a 
universal  genius.  He  undoes  everything,  does  very  little,  and  I  fear  is 
preparing  for  us  some  great  catastrophe." 

JDecem^r  3  ist, — ^We  called  this  morning  on  Monsieur  Bonfort  His 
mother  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Nazleh  Hanem,  and  he  was  much  in 
the  confidence  of  Mehemet  All,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
whose  extensive  property  he  managed.  He  spoke  highly  of  Ibrahim,, 
not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  an  administrator. 

"  Mehemet  Ali,"  he  said,  "  always  prophesied  that  he  should  survive 
his  son.  Ibrahim  was  equally  certain  that  he  should  govern  Egypt 
Both  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  When  Mehemet  Ali,  a  year  and  a  half 
before  his  death,  became  insane,  Ibrahim,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
assumed  the  Viceroyalty.  It  was  in  summer ;  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
sun,  and  to  cool  himself  poured  a  couple  of  bottles  of  iced  champagne 
into  a  goblet,  and  drank  it  off.  This  produced  an  attack  of  pleurisy. 
He  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  go  to  Constantinople,  to  receive 
his  investiture.  But  the  journey  produced  a  fresh  attack,  spitting  of 
blood  followed,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Egypt,  after  a  reign 
of  sixty-two  days." 

I  asked  M.  Bonfort  if  he  could  give  me  any  precise  information  as 
to  the  obscure  questions — the  revenue  and  the  population  of  Egypt 

"  I  think,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  can.  The  revenue  is  at  present 
sixty  millions  of  francs  thus  made  up.  The  land-tax  is  thirty-five 
millions,  to  which  must  be  added  six  millions  more,  which  is  annually 
received  as  payment  by  instalments  of  past  arrears,  a  payment  which 
will  continue,  as  arrears  are  always  accumulating.  The  duty  on  date- 
trees,  the  excise  on  bread,  v^etables,  fish,  meat  and  other  provisions, 
and  the  Custom-house  of  Alexandria,  ^produce  altogether  nineteen 
millions  more,  making,  as  I  said  before,  sixty  millions  in  alL  As  for 
the  population,  the  official  statement  made  on  Mehemet  Ali's  enumera- 
tion of  four  millions  and  a  half  was  under  the  real  number.  I  was 
employed  to  verify  it.     I  surrounded  in  the  night  several  villages  with 

troops,  made  all  the  inhabitants  come  out,  counted  them,  compared 
their  names  with  those  on  thjs  return,  and  invariably  found  them  more 

numerous." 

*'  I  am  told,"  I  said  "  that  that  return  was  swelled  by  vague  estimates 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Sennaar  and  Cordofan." 
**That  is  not  true,"  he  answered.     "The  return  was  confined  to 

Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  country  north  of  Philoe.     Vaccination  and 

the  absence  of  plague  have  since  so  much  diminished  the  mortality  that 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  population  exceeds  five  million." 
Madame  Bonfort  was  out,  but  her  youngest  child,  about  a  year  and  a 

half  old,  was  brought  in,  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse,  a  girl  of  fourteen. 
**  I  took  that  giri,"  said  M.  Bonfort,  "into  my  service  on  the  birth  of 
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my  child,  as  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  a  soldier,  had  sailed  with  .the 
contingent  to  Constantinople,  leaving  her  the  mother  of  an  Egyptian 
infant,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  When  she  came  into  my  family 
her  infant  was  left  with  her  aunt,  and  died.  A  few  months  ago  the 
husband  retiuned,  found  his  child  dead,  and  his  wife  in  service,  and 
came  to  my  house  in  great  wrath,  to  claim  her.  She  was  exceedingly 
frightened,  clung  to  me  for  protection,  and  implored  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  us.  .  The  husband  said  that  he  could  not  do  without  a  wife, 
that  she  had  cost  him  in  dowry  and  clothes  four  guineas  and  a  half, 
and  that  he  must  have  her  back. 

"  She  has  cost  you,"  I  said  "  four  guineas  and  a  half.  If  I  give  you 
five  guineas,  will  you  divorce  her  1 " 

"  With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  he  answered.  So  I  sent  for  witnesses, 
he  repeated  in  their  presence  the  formal  words — *  I  divorce  thee  once, 
I  divorce  thee  twice,  I  divorce  thee  thrice ' — ^and  she  has  remained  with 
me  ever  since.  But  she  is  still  so  young  that  I  am  forced  to  keep  a 
woman  to  look  after  her." 

"If  she  was  a  mother  two  years  ago,"  I  asked,  ''when  was  she 
married  1" 

"  When  she  was  between  ten  and  eleven,"  he  answered  "  That  is  a 
common  age.     My  wife  mairied  late ;  she  was  fifteen." 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  women  so  prematturely  adult  enjoy  a  shorter 
life  than  the  natives  of  cold  climates,  who  come  to  maturity  much  later." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  he  answered ;  "  the  Egyptians,  female  as  well  as 
male,  seem  to  me  to  live  as  long  as  Europeans. 

"  A  girl  who  begins  to  bear  children  at  twelve  or  thirteen  often  ceases 
to  do  so  before  she  is  twenty,  and  then  lives  to  old  age." 

We  went  over  his  house  and  gardea  The  house  is  good  and  well  fiir- 
nished;  the  rooms,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Cairo,  are  spacious  and  lofty. 
The  garden,  like  most  of  the  Cairene  gardens,  is  principally  an  orchard 
of  oranges,  shaddocks,  and  pomegranates ;  but  contains  also  a  long  and 
broad  vine  trellis,  overlooking  the  Nile,  and  ending  in  a  very  pretty 
summer-house. 

"  All  this,"  he  said,  "  was  a  present  fi'om  Mehemet  Ali."  A  portion 
of  the  garden  is  inundated  every  year,  not  by  actual  overflow,  for  it  is 
far  above  the  level  of  the  highest  Nile,  but  by  filtratioa  This  portion 
is  less  fertile  than  that  which,  being  higher,  imbibes  lesP  water.  I  ani 
struck  at  finding  even  in  Egypt  excess  of  water  frequently  complained  ol^ 
"  The  subsoil  of  the  Delta,"  said  M.  Bonfort,  "  is  impregnated  with  salt, 
deposited  probably  while  it  was  covered  by  the  sea.  In  a  high  Nile  the 
water  sometimes  penetrates  to  this  subsoil,  the  saline  particles  are  drawn 
up  to  the  surface,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  ruined  for  years."  At 
each  end  of  his  vine  trellis  is  a  large  weeping  willow.  "  These  trees," 
he  said,  "  were  planted  twigs  three  years  ago — so  rapid  is  the  progress 
of  vegetation  when  the  river  and  the  sun  act  together," 
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Ttusdayy  January  ist,  1856. — Francis  Gisbome  drank  tea  with  us ;  he 
is  here  on  a  mission  from  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 

In  April  last  that  company  obtained  from  the  Porte  a  firman, 
authorizing  them  to  construct  and  maintain  a  submarine  telegraphic 
line  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Alexandria :  having  stations  at  Scio  and 
Rhodes,  with  a  clause  by  which  the  Porte  covenanted  not  to  allow, 
during  fifty  years,  any  other  persons  to  construct  a  line  from  any  other 
part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  to  Egypt 

The  plans  of  the  company,  however,  extend  much  further.  They 
intend  their  line  to  cross  Egypt,  pass  down  the  Red  Sea,  run  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia,  cross  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  reach  the  coast 
of  India  at  Kurrachee,  where  it  will  meet  the  Indian  telegraphic  line  to 
Bombay.  They  also  wish  to  expunge  from  the  existing  firman  the  words 
"  from  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions, "  so  as  to  make  their 
monopoly  perfect,  and  exclude  all  rivals  from  Egypt 

Early  in  September,  they  sent  Gisbome  to  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Porte,  first,  this  alteration  in  the  existing 
firman ;  secondly,  a  firman  conceding  to  the  company  the  privilege  of 
constructing  and  managing  a  further  line  from  Alexandria  to  Kurrachee; 
and  thirdly,  a  letter  from  the  Porte  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  authorizing 
him  to  concede  to  the  company  the  proposed  privileges,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  territory  within  his  jurisdiction. 

He .  was  instructed  to  ask  that  these  lines  should  be  independent 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  company  should  build  the  stations,  place 
the  posts,  attach  the  rivers,  and  appoint,  pay,  and  dismiss  the  clerks ; 
in  short,  should  have  the  full  property  and  entire  management  of  the 
lines  j  and,  further,  that  the  company  should  have  a  monopoly  in  them, 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  persons,  or  Govemments*(except  the  Egyptian 
Government  for  merely  local  purposes),  should  have  a  right  to  construct 
a  rival  line. 

If  he  succeeded  at  Constantinople,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and 
obtain  from  the  Viceroy  a  firman  with  similar  powers  and  privileges,  for 
those  parts  of  the  lines  which  are  within  his  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say, 
irom  Alexandria  to  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 

The  relations  between  Constantinople  and  Egypt  are  such  that 
fevery  transaction  of  this  kind  in  Egypt  is  supposed  to  require  a  double 
firman.  One  Irom  ^he  Porte,  as  Suzerain,  the  other  from  the  Viceroy, 
as  local  administrator.  Gisbome  failed  in  his  first  object  The  Turks, 
indeed,  who  delight  in  monopolies — so  much  so  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  bind  them  by  treaties  to  create  none  against  ourselves — ^would  have 
been  happy  to  grant  us  one  which  they  could  have  quoted  as  a 
precedent  But  the  English  Govemment  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
company  armed  with  an  exclusive  privilege  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  success,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  fix  the  route  by  which  Indian  messages  should  reach  England. 
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In  his  other  object  he  succeeded  partially ;  he  obtained  a  promise  of 
a  firman  for  the  line  from  Alexandria  to  Kurrachee. 

In  his  third  object  he  also  gained  a  partial  success.  He  obtained  a 
letter  from  the  Vizier  to  the  Viceroy,  authorizing  him  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Gisbome,  and  to  communicate  to  the  Porte  the  results 
of  that  discussion.  But  his  demands  that  the  lines  from  Alexandria 
to  Kurrachee  should  be  independent  lines,  and  that  they  should  be 
protected  by  exclusive  privileges,  met  with  considerable  opposition ; 
and  the  result  seems  to  be  an  understanding  with  the  virtual  Prime 
Minister,  Fuad  Pasha,  that  if  those  stipulations  are  acceded  to  by  the 
Viceroy,  they  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 

No  opposition  on  his  part  was  anticipated.  It  seems,  however,  that 
an  opposition  has  sprung  up.  It  is  attributed  by  the  English  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  party,  just  as  the  French  attribute  the  opposition 
in  Constantinople  to  the  canal  to  the  English  party.  Such  is,  according 
to  the  French  and  according  to  the  English,  the  cause  of  everything 
that  they  respectively  dislike.  "  I  think,"  I  said  to  Gisbome,  "  that  I 
can  suggest  a  personal  motive  for  the  Viceroy's  objection  to  your 
independent  line.  He  has  set  his  heart  on  his  canal.  The  English  are 
opposing  it  at  Constantinople.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  favour- 
able moment  for  asking  a  favour  from  him,  especially  a  favour  which 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  granted  to  any  telegraphic  company  by  any  foreign 
Government     Besides,  why  should  the  French  oppose  our  telegraph  ? " 

"Why  do  we,"  he  answered,  "oppose  their  canal?  First,  there  is 
the  traditional  rivalry,  leading  each  to  oppose  the  other,  right  or  .wrong, 
with  or  without  a  further  motive ;  secondly,  they  think  that  the  transit 
and  the  railway,  by  introducing  Englishmen  into  Egypt,  have  increased 
our  influence  there.  And  they  think  that  the  telegraph,  by  bringing  in 
still  more  Englishmen,  and  putting  them  in  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment, will  add  to  our  influence." 

"  I  am  inclined,"  I  said,  "  to  think  that  the  best  way  will  be  to  let  the 
two  oppositions  pair  off"  together.  What  business  has  the  English 
Government  or  the  French  Government  to  meddle  in  the  local  afiairs 
of  Egypt  1  If  I  were  the  Viceroy,  I  would  concede  nothing  either  to 
one  nation  or  to  the  other,  until  it  allowed  me  to  manage  or  mismanage 
my  own  afiairs  without  interference." 

{To  6e  continufd,)  . 
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GRAPES      AND      GOBLETS. 
I. 
GRAPES. 
Spread  open  the  map,  and  I  will  trace  out  for  you  our  little  expedition. 
Getting  up  a  tour  is  very  much   like  getting  up  private  theatricals. 
Half  the  enjoyment  lies  in  the  rehearsals,  and  in  the  talking  about  it 
when  it  is  over.     If  difficulties  enhance  this  kind  of  pleasure,  as  they 
generally  do  all  other  sorts  of  pleasure,  we  have  plenty  of  them  here. 
The  map  is  Bradshavfs^  and,  like  ever3rthing  bearing  that  honoured 
name,  it  is  smutchy  and  complicated.     But  it  gives  us  the  railways, 
which  is  all  we  want. 

At  a  single  glance  you  can  command  the  whole  field  of  operations. 
From  London  to  Dover  and  across  to  Calais  was  a  transit  of  a  few 
hours,  with  the  shortest  sea,  and  the  least  infliction  of  that  deplorable 
megrim  which  demoralises  most  people's  sense  of  the  charms  of  nature, 
and  of  their  duties  to  society.  Passing  on  leisurely  to  Toumay,  Namur, 
and  Luxembourg,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  fifth  evening  from  London 
lodged  at  the  old  Red  House  in  Treves.  You  will  perceive  that  we 
took  our  time.  A  princess  on  her  ante-nuptial  journey  could  not  have 
travelled  more  at  her  ease.  But  why  should  we  hurry  ourselves  %  Why 
should  we  get  up  in  the  dark,  and  go  at  full  speed  all  day  long,  as  if 
we  had  violated  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  were  flying  from  justice  t 

At  Treves  we  commenced  the  descent  of  the  Moselle.  Time  was, 
when  the  steamer  used  to  land  us  close  to  the  town  of  Coblentz,  at  the 
famous  old  bridge,  whose  gateway  is  in  itself  a  fragment  of  history ; 
but  the  Rhine  railway  intercepts  us  nowy^and  the  disembarkation  takes 
place  higher  up,  much  to  everybod/s  inconvenience.  At  last  we  were 
housed  in  Coblentz,  with  our  windows  looking  out  slantingly  over  the 
"  wide  and  winding  Rhine ;"  but  I  advise  all  persons  passing  through  this 
district  to  cross  over  to  Thai,  under  the  shadow  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  where 
they  will  find  more  agreeable  and  tranquil  quarters  than  they  can  procure 
in  the  tumultuous  G^ant,  or  any  of  its  neighbours.  This  spot  may  be 
regarded  as  the  point  of  departure  for  Nassau,  which  is  accessible  from 
hence  by  half  a  dozen  routes.  And  from  this  point  the  rest  of  our 
journey  may  be  rapidly  despatched  :  a  run  into  Nassau,  a  broken 
voyage  down  the  Rhine,  loitering  at  St  Goar  and  Rolandseck,  a  peep 
into  Cologne,  a  dash  across  Belgium,  and  so  home  again  through 
Calais.  This  was  done  in  three  weeks,  affording  ample  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  all  personal  comforts,  tastes,  and  pleasures;  ruins,  churches, 
museums,  picture  galleries,  briinnens,  and  theatres;  and,  above  all, 
allowing  abundant  opportunity  for  completing  the  curriculum  of  the 
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cellars,  in  which  the  sunbeams  of  the  Rheingau  and  the  Moselle  are 
imprisoned  in  pictmresque  bottles,  with  labels  to  match.  It  was  not 
much  to  do  in  three  weeks,  considering  that  you  can  dine  in  London 
to-day,  and  on  the  Rhine  to-morrow ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
it  carried  us  through  five  different  States,  with  five  different  coinages, 
and  a  still  more  numerous  and  perplexing  variety  of  dialects. 

Of  all  towns,  with  a  population  and  an  industr>',  Calais  is  the  nearest 
to  a  sepulchre.  It  is  motionless  and  stagnant  It  never  seems  to  go 
forward  or  backward  The  chronic  sadness  of  Ca1^i.s,  its  air  of  desertion 
and  emptiness,  its  intense  lifelessness,  its  cruel  pavement,  and  that 
impending  decay  which  is  always  brooding  over  it  and  never  actually 
accomplishes  its  doom,  sit  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  spirits  of  a 
stranger.  Contrast  all  this  with  bright  Toumay,  cheerful  in  its  quietude, 
spacious,  airy,  and  as  clean  as  a  new  shilling.  Compare  the  dusty 
ramparts  of  Calais  with  the  gay  little  park  of  Toumay,  which  you  may 
walk  round  in  ten  minutes,  but  which ,  has  a  look  of  fireshness  that  is 
quite  charming,  with  its  suggestive  green  recesses,  its  fine  trees  and 
shadows,  and  its  flowery  borders.  Talking  of  the  ramparts  of  Calais,  as 
Mr.  Ollapod  would  say,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  illuminated  ball  I  saw 
there  on  the  ocdlsion  of  the  last  fite  Napolion^  which  took  place  as  we 
were  passing  through  on  our  return.  Whoever  knows  the  ramparts 
must  know  that  they  are  a  foot  deep  in  impalpable  dust,  and  that  the 
pedestrian  is  compelled  to  step  with  the  utmost  tenderness  to  avoid 
being  powdered  up  to  the  knee.  It  was  upon  this  fugitive  surface  that  the 
lively  inhabitants  of  Calais  danced  on  the  night  of  the  feU,  Many 
thousands  of  people  were  assembled.  An  elevated  orchestra  was  erected 
mid-way,  and  quadrilles  were  formed  in  long  lines  between  the  trees, 
which  were  lighted  up  at  intervals  with  Chinese  lanterns.  The  natural 
object  of  dancing  is  to  impart  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity  to  the  limbs 
of  the  performer ;  but  here  all  vivacity  was  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  fear 
of  being  smotheied  in  dust  at  every  movement,  and  the  dances  thus 
executed  through  clouds  of  rising  powder  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  some  strange  funereal  rites.  It  was  very  like  Calais,  where  even 
amusement  takes  a  tinge  of  melancholy. 

To  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Namur  and  Luxembourg,  is  like  being 
transported  in  a  dream  back  to  the  ages  when  our  soldiers  of  fortune 
served  in  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Spain,  and  came  home  with 
wondedul  stories  about  bastions,  mines,  and  counterscarps,  and  all  the 
astonishing  artillery  of  war  phrases  which  you  will  find  scattered 
so  profusely  over  the  Elizabethan  plays.  In  these  times,  one  gazes  in 
a  sort  of  trance  up  that  stupendous  hill  above  Namur,  crowned  with  its 
gloomy  citadel  and  iron  batteries ;  and,  however  one  may  admire  the 
stony  horrors  of  Luxembourg,  where  the  defences  are  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  and  the  whole  town,  from  its  base  to  its  crest,  is  a  vast  and 
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apparently  impregnable  fortress,  one  cannot  help  regarding  the 
spectacle  of  these  tremendous  fortifications  as  an  anomaly  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Not  that  wars  are  at  an  end,  or  that  fortresses  are 
ever  likely  to  cease  to  be  necessary ;  but  because  advances  have  been 
made  in  other  directions,  which  have  led  people  to  attach  less  and 
less  importance  to  such  means  of  promoting  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind ;  and  because  the  terrors  of  that  stage  of  society,  which  is 
represented  by  the  ruined  towers  and  "castled  crags"  of  Germany, 
have  long  since  passed  away. 

The  fortified  town  is  vanishing  before  free  trade  and  free  intercourse. 
That  terrible  apparatus  of  chains  and  drawbridges  which  used  to  look 
so  grimly  upon  you  at  your  entrance  has  disappeared.  You  may  now 
walk  into  a  fortified  town  with  as  much  indifference  as  into  the  most 
peaceful  village.  You  will  see  crowds  of  lazy  soldiers,  with  ferocious 
beards,  lounging  in  the  sun ;  but  you  have  a  consciousness  that  their 
insolent  vocation  at  the  portal  is  over.  The  moat  is  surrendered  to 
children  and  washerwomen ;  the  bomb-proof  slopes  are  hung  out  with 
clothes  to  dry,  and  the  yawning  gates  are  fairly  rusting  off  their  hinges. 
This  change  is  intimately  connected  with  another,  very  grateful  to 
English  travellers,  especially  to  those  whose  experience  dates  back 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  At  that  period,  the  streets  of  continental  towns 
were  lighted  by  dim  swinging  lamps  which  made  night  hideous,  and  the 
lumbering  diligence  always  made  it  a  point  to  arrive  at  fortified  towns, 
or  frontier  lines,  about  the  dead  hour  of  midnight.  The  unwieldy 
vehicle  was  stopped,  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
ill-looking  troops,  half-military  and  half-police,  that  could  be  picked  out 
for  the  duty ;  the  hanging  lamp  was  lowered  by  its  pullies,  and  the 
travellers  were  detained,  under  the  most  uncomfortable  circumstances, 
while  their  faces  and  their  papers  were  being  slowly  and  carefully 
scrutinized.  All  that  is  at  an  end.  You  may  now  travel  over  the  half 
of  Europe  without  being  asked  for  a  passport 

Treves  furnishes  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  a  strong  town  going 
to  decay  in  the  military  sense.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  is 
encompassed  at  present  consist  of  green  alleys,  its  ancient  fosse 
has  been  converted  into  a  promenade,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  its 
inhabitants  that  what  was  once  an  escarpment  is  now  a  kind  of  park. 
But  the  people  of  Treves  are,  nevertheless,  proud  of  their  antiquity, 
which  they  have  much  reason  to  be,  and  have  preserved  the  evi- 
dences of  it  better  than  might  be  expected  in  a  spot  lying  so 
far  out  of  the  gangway  of  European  traffic.  They  show  you  an 
inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  Town  Hall  which  conveys  this 
startling  piece  of  information :  "  ante  romam  treveris  stetit  ankis 
MiLLE  TRECENTis;"  and  the  same  inscription,  to  which  has  been 
added  "  perstet  et  aeterna  pace  fruatur  amen,"  reappears,  carved 
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in  stone,  on  the  face  of  the  house  known  as  the  Maison  Rouge.  They 
trace  the  first  veritable  historical  notices  of  the  town  to  Julius  Csesar; 
and  they  show  you  more  Roman  remains,  of  the  highest  interest  and 
beauty,  including  the  exquisite  Porta  Nigra,  the  baths,  and  the 
amphitheatre,  than  can  be  found  within  the  same  compass  anywhere 
else  out  of  Italy.  It  is  the  oldest  place  to  look  at  that  still  continues 
to  be  inhabited  in  Europe,  and  to  carry  on  actual  transactions  with  the 
outer  world.  You  will  see  fagades  here  with  frescoes  of  many  centuries 
old,  of  which  fragments  of  outlines  and  colours  are  yet  visible,  and 
there  is  no  end  of  quaint  old  houses,  tottering  inwards  and  outwards,  in 
every  conceivable  variety  of  contortion,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  house  of  the  Three  Magi  in  the  Rue  St  Simeon,  built  in  the 
pure  Roman  style,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  looking,  in  spite  of 
its  age,  in  excellent  condition. 

But  these  are  not  the  sights  that  attract  visitors  to  Treves.  Most 
people  go  to  Treves  to  see  the  Holy  Coat,  which  is  not  to  be  seen. 
That  venerable  relic  is  shown  only  twice  in  a  hundred  years,  and  then 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  who  is  its  custodian  in  the  old 
Cathedral.  The  last  time  it  was  permitted  to  be  seen  was  in  1844, 
when  it  drew  upwards  of  a  million  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  How  they  found  accommodation  in  the  town  is  as  great  a  miracle 
as  the  seamless  robe  itself.  If  you  cannot  see  the  coat,  however,  you 
can  procure  an  accurate  likeness  of  it  in  the  book-shops  for  a  few 
groschen,  with  a  guarantee  that  every  single  copy  was  actually  brought 
into  contact  with  the  coat  when  it  was  last  exhibited. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  tithe  of  the  people  who  go  to  see  the  coat 
ever  see  the  baths,  or  the  amphitheatre,  or  the  Porta  Nigra.  Yet  these 
are  the  true  lions  of  Treves,  and  magnificent  lions  they  are.  The  extent, 
convenience,  grandeur,  and  solidity  of  the  baths  manifest  a  height  of 
luxury,  in  comparison  with  which  the  frippery  and  tinsel  of  modem 
establishments  present  an  aspect  of  absolute  meanness  and  penury. 
The  amphitheatre  could  have  seated  six  thousand  spectators,  every  one 
of  whom  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  appalling  entertainment 
There  was  no  squeezing  for  places  ;  no  crush  in  the  lobbies  ;  no  fees  to 
box-keepers  ;  fops*  alley  was  never  distressingly  warm  ;'  and  the  sitting 
accommodation  was  sq  spacious  and  liberal  that  the  utmost  expanse  of 
crinoline  could  not  have  occasioned  any  sensible  inconvenience.  The 
outline  of  the  theatre  is  still  perfect,  although  the  details  are  sadly 
dilapidated,  in  consequence  of  the  country  people  having  resorted  to 
the  place  as  if  it  were  a  quarry,  breaking  up  the  gigantic  masonry  to 
carry  it  off  in  heaps  for  building  purposes.  Enough  remains,  however^ 
to  indicate  the  scope  and  scheme  of  this  Titanic  open-air  play-house. 
You  may  yet  see  the  Vomitoria  excavated  through  the  solid  rock  of 
Marsberg,    one  of   them    being,  by  an  inscrutable  metamorphosis, 
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transformed  into  a  wine  cellar,  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
Caesar's  cellar,  because  it  was  through  this  identical  passage  Caesar  is 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  to  his  private  box.  The  dens  in  which  the 
wild  animals  were  shut  up  before  they  were  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate  I 
gladiators  are  to  be  seen  yawning  in  ruins  at  the  base  of  the  side  wall&  j 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  whole  are  the  vast  entrances  to  the  | 
arena  from  the  north  and  the  south,  which  present  the  most  impressive  i 
evidences  of  the  magnitude  of  the  design. 

The  excavations  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  baths  have  been        ! 
undertaken  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  a{^)ear  to  be  prosecuted        I 
with  zeal,  although  not  with  as  much  care  as  could  be  desired.    A        I 
looker-on,  unlearned  in  the  ait  of  excavation,  carmot  help  thinking  that        ! 
the  process  of  development  in  this  instance  has  been  unhappily  allied        i 
with  the  process  of  destruction,  for  the  entire  neighbourhood  of  the 
exposed  remains  is  strewn  over  with   the  smashed  dibris  of  bricks, 
stones,  and  cement  which  have  been  chipped  and  broken  off  by  tbc 
workmen,  who,  in  clearing  away  the  mounds  of  soil  under  iHiich  the 
buildings  were  buried,  have  effectually  cleared  away  portions  of  the 
buildings  themselves.     Perhaps  these  misfortunes  are  inseparable  from 
subterranean  labours  of  this  nature ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  to  be 
lamented  on  that  account 

In  ancient  towns  like  Treves,  the  traveller  must  not  look  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  modem  luxuries  such  as  he  finds  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  or  the  Louvre.  The  local  guide-books  enumerate  no  less 
than  six  hotels  of  pretension  ;  but  there  are  really  only  two  to  which 
English  travellers  can  be  recommended — ^the  Hotel  of  Trfeves,  and 
the  Gasthof  zum  Rot?un  Haus^  to  give  the  name  of  the  establishment 
its  full  German  flavour.  The  former  is  considered  the  first;  but 
I  prefer  the  latter  because  it  stands  in  a  more  open  and  pleasant 
situation,  and  because  it  is  a  fine,  picturesque  old  house,  so  old,  and 
yet  so  large  and  grand,  that  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  the  antique 
council-chamber  of  the  city,  from  whence  the  senators  of  Treves, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  hurled  defiance  at  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  As  to  its  dinners,  beds,  and  service,  the  Rothen  Haus 
is  quite  as  good  as  its  rival  a  few  streets  off,  and  is  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  it  in  the  craft  of  piling  up  the  "  rechnungJ* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  social  life  in  Germany 
is  that  of  the  musical  union.  The  universal  cultivation  of  musics 
vocal  and  instrumental,  supplies  a  constant  source  of  inteUectual 
enjoyment,  and  helps  materially  to  promote  that  open  intercourse 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people,  which  impresses  such  firankness 
(Ml  the  German  character.  Tr^es  takes  her  share  in  this  education 
of  the  popular  taste.  Besides  several  reunions  of  a  more  exclusive 
kind  called  Kraenzchen,  there  are  two  large  societies  consisting  entird|y 
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of  amateurs.     One  of  them,  called  the  Musical  Society,  devotes  itself 
to  the  works  of  the  great  German  masters,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Handeli 
Mozart,  Weber,  &c,   and  gives  four  concerts  in  the  course  of  the 
winter ;  the  other,  called  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Liedertafel)  meets 
once  a  week,  and  every  two  months  gives  a  concert,  designated  a 
grand  Liedertafel,  to  which  strangers  may  be  invited  by  the  members, 
and  at  which  the  musical  feast  is  combined  with  a  very  excellent 
supper.    We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  grand 
Liedertafels,  of  which  we  carried  away  most  agreeable  impressions. 
The  concert  took  place  in  a  large  hall,  which  was  tastefully  embellished 
with  garlands  and  flags.     Five  or  six  long  supper  tables,  handsomely 
decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  extended  along  the  floor  up  to  the 
dais.     They  were  all  filled,  the  ladies  being  probably  as  numerous 
as  the  gentlemen.    There  was  no  formality  observed  in  the  way  of 
entrance.     A  few  ladies  appeared  in  "evening  dress,"  two  or  direc 
in  bonnets,  and  the  rest  in  demi-toilette.     Everybody  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  at  easQ,  and  even  we,  who  were  strangers,  with  our  English 
crust  of  frigidity  and  prejudice  thick  upon  us,  soon  melted  into  the 
genial   friendliness    and    hilarity.     The    musical   pieces  consisted   of 
selections  from  well-known  authors,  interspersed  with  original  compo- 
sitions,  all  of  which  were  executed  with    spirit  and  precision.     The 
entertainment  opened  with  a  noble  chorus,  which  at  once  revealed  the 
vocal  power  of  the  s6ciety  and  the    skill  with  which  it    had    been 
trained.     Then  the  supper  began;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
viands  were  as  choice  and  as  various  as  the  music.     At  intervals 
the  music  was  resumed,  the  voices  of  the  singers  alternating  with  the 
clinking  of  glasses  and  the  rattle  of  plates ;  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
by  means  of  which  the  supper  was  made  to  last  as  long  as  the  concert. 
The  brilliant  array  of  bottles  and  delicately  tinted  Bohemian  glasses, 
of  the  most  graceful  shapes  and  charming  colours,  down  the  tables, 
imparted  a  special  character  and  peculiar  interest  to  the  scene.     Those 
bottles  represented  the  finest  and  rarest  wines  of  the  Moselle,  and, 
possibly,  every  vintage  of  surviving  renown.     There  were  no  Rhine 
wines  amongst  them,  excluded,  I  presume,  by  the  jealousy  (if  that  be  the 
proper  word)  with  which  those  great  wine  districts  regard  each  other's 
productions;  and  I  confess  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that'there  was 
any  reasofi  to  regret  their  absence  on  the  occasion  of  this  great 
Liedertafel 

As  the  hilarity  of  the  evening  advanced,  the  music  became  rather 
more  difiicult  Yet  whenever  the  company  were  called  upon  to  hear 
a  quartett,  or  to  subside  into  silence  while  a  single  performer  played 
a  fantasia  on  the  piano,  the  room  was  hushed  in  a  jnoment  In  the 
intervals,  however,  the  convives  gained  upon  the  musicians,  and  at 
last  the  whole  company  was  in  motion;   conversation  set  in  with 
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increasing  animation ;  eager  little  groups  began  to  be  fonned ; 
gentlemen,  and  even  ladies,  flitted  about  from  table  to  table,  to 
chatter  and  clink  glasses  in  the  hearty  national  way,  and  we  could 
then  see,  what  was  not  so  evident  before,  that  this  most  enjoyable 
Liedertafel  was  not  only  a  musical  rkunicn^  but  a  gathering  of 
intimate  friends.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  on  the  closest  terms  with 
everybody  else,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  pervaded  by  a  conmion 
sentiment  of  kindness  and  good  humour. 

We  would  gladly  have  remained  a  few  days  longer  in  Treves  to 
improve  our  slight  acquaintance  with  the  cheerful  life  of  the  people, 
but  we  were  bound  for  the  Moselle.  The  descent  of  the  river 
is  generally  undertaken  here,  although  some  people  come  the  whole 
way  by  steamer  from  Metz,  which  is  a  rather  dreary  expen- 
diture of  time,  as  the  "beauties"  do  not  begin  till  some  hours 
below  Treves.  The  steamer  starts  at  the  untimely  hour  of  six  a.m.,  and 
as  we  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  incur  an  inconvenience  which 
might  be  easily  avoided,  we  sent  our  luggage  down  to  the  boat  the 
night  before,  and  left  Treves  in  an  open  carriage,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  for  Bemcastel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  By  this 
arrangement  we  escaped  the  necessity  of  getting  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  had  a  most  charming  drive.  It  was  late  when  we 
left  Treves,  past  five  o'clock,  and  we  did  not  reach  Bemcastel  till 
nearly  midnight  The  scenery  between  Treves  and  Bemcastel  is 
not  very  striking,  but  in  the  twilight,  and  the  deepening  shadows 
of  night,  it  presented  endless  varieties  of  outline.  Our  route  lay 
over  the  crests  of  mountains,  down  into  precipitous  valleys,  through 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  little  stretches  of  forests,  that  afforded  us 
now  and  then  most  suggestive  peeps  into  their  green  depths. 
Occasionally  we  passed  through  squalid  and  forlorn  villages  that 
looked,  in  the  partial  darkness,  as  if  they  had  been  scooped,  and 
scooped  ruggedly  too,  out  of  the  living  quarry ;  and,  on  two  occasions 
we  were  whisked — horses,  carriage,  and  all — ^across  the  river  on 
rude  ferries  guided  by  ropes.  One  incident  of  this  night-ride  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  "  Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lent  us'*  with 
prodigal  liberality,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Herrick's  little  "  elves,"  with 
their  eyes  a-glow,  really  "  befriended  "  us,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  shooting 
Stars  "  that  powdered  the  grass  on  the  borders  of  the  road. 

The  situation  of  Bemcastel,  which  we  had  to  reach  by  a  ferry,  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  Hundsriick  mountain  here  rises  abraptlv  out 
of  the  water  to  a  great  height,  and  the  small  town  of  Bemcastel,  which 
is  said  to  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  inhabitants — 
but  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  half  large  enough  to  contain  them — ^lies 
in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  Hundsriick.  A  ruined  castle  stands  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  mountain;  and  while  we  were  waiting  on  the 
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opposite  bank  for  the  feny,  which  was  a  long  time  coming  across  to  us, 
it  being  already  near  midnight,  the  moon  passed  exactly  at  the  back 
of  the  ruin,  and  produced  one  of  the  most  charming  effects  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  painter  could  have  conceived. 

At  last  the  ferry  loomed  slowly  up  to  the  shore,  and  we  all  entered. 
The  company  was  augmented  by  a  few  countrymen  in  check  frocks 
and  blouses,  and  we  could  not  help  wondering  what  on  earth  they 
could  be  doing  abroad  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  But  even  in  these 
happy  districts,  where  the  sun  does  most  of  the  work  in  the  field,  some 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  must  live  as  they  can  by  dint  of  labour  at 
all  seasons.  One  of  these  people,  however,  did  not  seem  to  belong  to 
that  class.  He  was  a  young  man,  dressed  like  the  rest  in  a  blouse, 
with  sharp  features,  a  shrill  voice,  and  a  freedom  of  manner  that 
amounted  to  audacity.  He  at  once  opened  a  conversation  with  our 
party ;  but  his  tone  excited  suspicion,  and  we  endeavoured  to  avoid 
him.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  shake  him  off.  When  we  left 
the  ferry,  intending  to  walk  to  the  hotel,  he  was  instantly  at  our  side, 
and  discharged  a  battery  of  questions  upon  us,  as  to  where  we  came 
from,  where  we  were  going  to,  and  so  on.  This  inquisition  was  so  offen- 
sive, and  seemed  so  plainly*  to  indicate  some  ulterior  purpose,  that  I 
kept  close  to  him,  watching  his  movements  the  whole  way.  We 
reached  the  little  hotel  of  the  Drd  Kdnige^  however,  in  safety,  and, 
under  its  roof,  took  it  for  granted  that  we  were  secure  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  our  friend  in  the  blouse.  But  we  were  mistaken.  To  our  infinite 
astonishment  we  found  him  seated  over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  salle  d 
manger^  the  only  •  reception  room  the  primitive  hostelry  afforded. 
Here,  apparently  excited  by  drink,  he  became  ten  times  more  familiar 
than  before,  and  opened  a  broadside  upon  us,  to  which  we  resolutely 
refused  to  make  any  reply.  At  length  our  host,  Mr.  Gassen,  a  burly 
and  tough  man  to  deal  with,  came  in  and  took  the  gentleman  in  hand. 
A  furious  discussion  arose,  our  host  tramping  up  and  down  the  room  in 
a  violent  rage,  and  uttering  voUies  of  threats,  which  we  expected  every' 
moment  would  end  by  his  pitching  the  intruder  out  of  the  window. 
We  were  fortunately  spared  so  inglorious  a  catastrophe.  The  man 
finally  walked  out  of  his  own  accord,  his  exit  being,  no  doubt,  hastened 
by  a  consideration  of  the  preparations  that  were  visibly  making  to  eject 
him.  We  afterwards  learned  that  this  fellow  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Bemcastel,  that  he  had  fallen  into  evil 
courses,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  disgrace  of  his  family,  and  had  become 
so  desperate  a  character  that  every  body  shunned  and  dreaded  him.  • 
Mr.  Gassen,  with  whom  he  had  run  up  a  heavy  bill,  had  frequently 
forbidden  him  his  house,  and  was  now  determined  to  adopt  summary 
measures  should  he  ever  show  himself  there  again. 

This  little  episode — ^which  showed  us  how  the  worst  passions  of  our 
Vol.  I.  00 
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nature  may  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  smallest  and  most  sequestered 
communities — ^having  blown  over,  we  were  left  at  leisure  to  examine 
our  new  quarters.  The  Drei  Konige  is  an  inn  on  the  minutest  scale, 
as  to  space  and  accommodation.  It  has  many  rooms,  but  they  are 
all  very  little  and  very  low,  and  are  pervaded  by  an  aroma  of  damp 
straw  and  vegetable  decomposition,  which  never  suffer  you  to  forget 
that  the  house  is  built  in  a  rift  of  the  mountains.  The  streets,  in  the 
majority  of  these  villages,  are  cut  in  diagonally,  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  the  narrow  strip  of  shore  between  the  river  and  the  mountains ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are  generally  close  and  heavy,  with  the 
slenderest  possible  allowance  of  air  and  light.  But  the  Drd  Kimige  is 
a  delightfully  crazy  picturesque  old  place  notwithstanding.  Its  zigzag 
staircase,  rickety  banisters,  with  great  black  knobs  to  them,  and  its 
dark  shambling  platform  above,  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  theatrical 
artist,  who  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  interior  of  a  lonely  mountain 
inn,  where  a  murder  was  to  be  committed,  in  a  genuine  sensation 
melo-drame. 

However  tired  and  sleepy  you  may  be,  when  you  find  yourself  at 
last    in    bed    in    this    grotesque    little  inn,   you  are  pretty  sure  to 
be    wakened    up     in    the    course    of   the    night    by    a  sound    so 
unusual  as  to  occasion  you  some  surprise,  if  not  a  little  alarm.    Ac- 
cording to  an  old  custom  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Moselle, 
watchmen  go  about  all  night  whistling  the  hours.     Your  first  notion, 
probably,  is,  that  it  is  some  person  in  distress,  there  being  a  kind  of 
wail  in  the  note ;  then  you  imagine  it  must  be  a  house-breaker  who  is 
signalling  to  his  companions;  or  you  may  fancy  it •  is  a  bird-catcher, 
trying  to  beguile  the  birds  down  firom  the  mountains.     You  will  think 
of  everything  but  the  real  thing ;  for  it  will  never  occur  to^  you  that  it 
is  a  watchman  moving  about  among  the  houses  and  whistling  the  hours 
to  their  inmates.     If  you  listen  attentively  to  these  sounds,  and  contrast 
them  in  different  places,  you  will  readily  detect  traces  of  individual 
character  in  them,  as  you  do  in  the  various  ways  men  knock  at  doors, 
or  shake  you  by  the  hand,  or  sign  their  names.     A  knowing  city  man 
once  told  me  that  he  judged  of  a  man's  character  by  the  way  he 
received  a  bank  note.     One  crushed  it  up  eagerly  in  his  hand,  and 
stuffed  it  into  his  pocket ;  another  folded  it  up  deliberately,  and  laid  it 
carefully  in  his  pocket-book.      For  reasons  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you,  he  never  trusted  the  former.      The  watchmen  in  those 
villages  have,  in  like  manner,  various  characteristic  ways  of  whistling ; 
some  fling  out  the  sound  with  an  impatient  jerk ;  others  deliver  it  with 
a  loud  solemnity,  expressive  perhaps  of  their  sense  of  the  importance 
of  their  office ;  and  many  betray  a  triviality  that  betokens  either  their 
indifference  to  their  functions,  or  a  very  imperfect  education  in  their 
art     But  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  execution  of  this  sin- 
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gular  usage,  its  e£fect  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  equally  strange  and 
startling. 

Opposite  to  Bemcastel,  at  Cous,  upon  the  left  bank,  there  is  a 
spacious  hospital,  which  is  justly  a;n  object  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  districts.  It  was  founded  by  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  of 
the  place.  The  boy,  it  seems,  displayed  no  capacity  of  any  kind  which 
could  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account  in  the  miserable  village  where 
he  was  bom,  and  his  father,  unable  to  support  him,  sent  him  adrift  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  The  outcast  wandered  away  to  Mayence, 
where,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  he  was  taken  into  a  religious 
establishment  Here  the  monks,  and  probably  the  boy  himself,  found 
out  what  he  was  fit  for.  His  history,  from  this  point,  is  a  leap  from 
rags  into  cloth  of  gold.  He  studied  theology  with  devouring  energy, 
entered  the  Church,  and  ultimately  became  a  cardinal.  His  name 
was  Nicholas  KLreb,  and,  according  to  the  Latin  usage  of  the  age,  they 
called  him  after  his  birth-place,  Nicholas  Cousanus,  so  that  when  he 
reached  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Church,  he  was  Cardinal  Cousanus. 
Not  only  was  he  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  but  he  became  also  a  man  of  enormous 
wealth,  which  for  the  most  part  he  expended  on  charitable  establish- 
ments at  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol,  Leyden  in  Holland,  and  this  noble 
hospital  at  Cous.  The  condition  of  the  last  endowment  was  that  it 
should  receive  thirty-three  impoverished  men  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
natives  of  Cous,  Bemcastel,  and  Mullbeim,  the  status  of  the  thirty-three 
being  thus  distributed  :  six  nobles,  six  members  of  the  clerical  profession, 
and  twenty-one  of  the  lay  population.  The  nobles  have  never  availed 
themselves  of  the  foundation,  and  the  charity  is  now  chiefly  bestowed 
upon  lay  candidates.  The  cardinal's  MSS.  and  books,  said  to  be  of 
great  value,  are  kept  in  the  hospital ;  and  his  heart  is  preserved  in  a 
silver  casket  under  the  altar. 

Having  learned  from  Murray  that  the  usual  charges  at  the  inns  on  the 
Moselle  are  settled  annually  by  the  magistrates,  and  that  dinner  was  to 
be  had  here  for  155.  gr.,  tea  or  coffee  for  5,  supper  for  10,  and  a  bed 
for  from  8  to  15,  I  was  rather  curious  to  see  how  far  these  prices 
were  respected  by  mine  host  of  the  Drei  Kdnige,  Let  no  traveller  by 
this  river  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  purse  that  the  magistrates  are 
presiding  over  his  interests.  The  Drei  Kdnige  exercises  undisputed 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  tariff.  Instead  of  favouring  you  with  tea  or 
coffee  at  5  s.  gr.  a-head,  it  charges  you  exactly  10;  breakfast,  with  its 
ordinary  accompaniments,  ditto,  and  everjrthing  else  in  proportion ;  inclu- 
ding about  6d.  English  a-head  service  for  a  night's  lodging,  and  a  charge 
of  somewhere  about  is,  English  for  bougies^  implying  thereby  dripping 
dips,  in  the  most  unsightly  of  smeary  bedroom  candlesticks,  which  shed 
a  flickering  dull  ray,  that  only  makes  the  gloom  more  palpable.     I  do 
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not  complain  of  these  charges.  The  accommodation  one  gets  in  these 
outlying  places,  however  indifferent  it  may  be,  is  so  welcome  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  grumble  at  the  bill  But  it  is 
desirable  for  the  British  tourist  to  know  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
Moselle  are  not  so  actively  engaged  on  his  behoof  as  the  Hand-book 
might  lead  him  to  suppose. 

It  must  be  granted  to  the  hotel-keepers  in  the  Rhine  country  that 
they  spare  no  pains  to  be  useful  and  obliging  to  their  guests,  however 
they  may  mulct  them  in  their  charges.  As  the  English  are  amongst 
their  best  customers,  they  look  after  their  convenience  with  extra  care. 
We  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  universality  with  which  English  is 
cultivated  in  these  establishments.  Wherever  you  go,  you  find  it  spoken 
by  somebody  belonging  to  the  house.  To  be  sure,  when  Franz  or 
Gretchen  is  sent  for,  as  the  medium  through  whom  you  are  to  communi- 
cate your  wants,  you  do  not  always  understand  the  language  which  the 
speaker  supposes  to  be  your  vernacular;  but  that  does  not  diminish 
your  obligation  to  people  who  take  so  much  trouble  to  supply  your 
deficiencies.  The  English  traveller  who  is  obliged  to  resort  to  such 
interpreters  should  regulate  his  criticism  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
they  speak  his  language  badly,  he  does  not  speak  their  language  at  all. 
Within  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  the  younger  members 
of  most  of  the  houses  up  the  Rhine,  and  in  Nassau  and  Baden,  have 
been  taught  English  as  an  indispensable  branch  of  their  education,  the 
boys  being  sent  to  study  generally  at  Bonn,  and  the  girls  to  boarding 
schools  in  Germany  or  England.  Even  the  hostelry  of  the  Drei 
Konige  has  its  linguist  in  the  person  of  the  Fratilein  Gassen,  who 
seems  to  want  nothing  but  enough  of  practice  to  make  her  speak  English 
with  equal  ease  to  herself  and  her  guests. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  down  the  shore 
announced  the  approach  of  the  steamer  which  had  left  Treves  at 
six  o'clock.  By  this  time  we  had  long  finished  breakfast,  and,  having 
procured  our  billets  from  mine  host,  who  is  also  agent  for  the  steam 
company  in  this  place,  were  speedily  on  board.  The  deck  was  covered 
with  people,  whose  weary  aspect  and  sleepy  eyes  betrayed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  usual  lassitude  that  attends  unnaturally  early  rising;  and 
some  of  them,  with  whom  we  had  exchanged  passing  courtesies  at 
Treves,  let  us  understand  that  they  envied  the  sagacity  which  secured 
for  us  a  sound  night's  sleep. 

As  every  practical  hint  is  valuable  in  these  primitive  districts,5t  will 
be  useful  to  the  tourist  to  be  informed  that  the  Queen  Augusta  is  the 
best  of  the  three  steamers  on  the  Moselle.  It  goes  twice  a-week  each 
way,  up  and  down ;  and  the  traveller  should  ascertain  and  select  its 
days.  When  the  water  is  tolerably  full,  it  makes  the  passage  from 
Treves  to  Coblentz  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  has  sometimes  accom- 
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plished  it  in  eight  The  Moselle  is  very  beautiful,  but  beauty  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  in  rivers,  and  it  frequently  disappoints  the 
hopes  of  its  admirers  by  running  so  low  that  the  steamers  become 
Stranded  for  hours  together,  and  are  obliged  to  resort  to  all  manner  of 
stratagems  for  getting  clear  of  the  islands  of  sand  through  which  they 
must  be  navigated.  It  is  under  such  tr3ang  circumstances  that  the  light 
draught  and  power  of  the  Queen  Augusta  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

The  attractions  of  the  Moselle  fairly  begin  at  Bemcastel.  From  this 
point  the  river  passes  through  endless  varieties  of  close  and  expanded 
scenery,  sometimes  shut  up  in  an  apparent  ring  of  precipitous  mountains^ 
from  which  you  can  discern  no  outlet,  and  sometimes  widening  out  with 
the  receding  banks,  whose  gentle  slopes  are  covered  with  vines,  or  com. 
The  general  character  of  the  scenery  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rhine, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  wants  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Rhine, 
but  excels  it  in  softness  and  in  those  minute  features  of  interest  which 
the  sketcher  finds  in  close  homesteads  and  rural  landscapes.  Like  the 
Rhine,  it  has  its  villages  running  into  nooks  in  the  hills,  vineyards 
climbing  up  steep  cliffs,  naked  rocks  frowning  over  the  stream, 
mountains  clothed  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  glimpses  here  and 
there  of  the  open  country  stretching  away  inland,  the  whole  being 
abundantly  dotted  with  churches,  mills,  and  ruins.  The  legends  of  the 
Moselle  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  romantic  as  those  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  they  possess  some  historical  value  as  illustrations  of  the  relations 
that  subsisted  formerly  between  Church  and  State.  We  gather  from 
them  how  large  a  share  the  Archbishops  of  Treves,  of  old,  had  in  the 
feuds  with  the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors;  how  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries were  seized  on  their  passage  down  the  river,  and  imprisoned  in 
those  stately  castles  till  they  purchased  their  liberties  by  large  ransoms  ; 
how  Vauban  built  a  fortress  on  the  top  of  one  hill,  and  a  certain  arch- 
bishop swore  that  he  would  never  shave  till  he  had  taken  a  fortress  that 
stood  on  the  top  of  another  hill,  and  kept  his  vow ;  how  a  bishop,  who 
had  written  a  book  upon  witchcraft,  piously  burned  twenty-five  persons 
for  that  crime  in  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these  Moselle  villages,  surrounded 
as  the  guide-books  tell  you  by  orchards  and  walnuts ;  and  how  twenty 
things  happened  ages  ago  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  could  not 
happen  now,  but  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  a  state  of  society  we 
are  always  curious  to  hear  about^  but  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to  see 
revived. 

At  Trarbach,  which  we  reach  not  very  long  after  we  leave  Bemcastel, 
we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  wine  district  Its  derivation,  real  or  imaginary, 
sounds  as  if  the  gods  held  their  revels  here — ^Thronus  Bacchi.  The 
situation  of  this  little  town  is  exquisite,  a  charming  valley  lying  beyond 
it;  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  mellow  hills  draped  with  vines 
to  the  summit    Trarbach  is  described   in  the  guide-books  as  con- 
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ststing  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  although  the  town  to  which 
that  description  may  have  applied  was  burnt  down  by  the  hand 
of  an  incendiary  in  1S57,  and  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner  with 
good  houses  and  airy  streets.  Conflagrations  are  infectious.  Inspired 
by  the  example  of  Trarbach,  a  native  of  Bemcastel,  bearing  the 
ominous  name  of  Meisterbourg,  resolved  to  bum  down  his  own  town, 
and  perseveringly  set  fire  to  it  no  less  than  seven  times.  £ach  time, 
however,  the  flames  were  put  out  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  culprit 
contrived  to  escape  discovery.  Becoming  confident  from  impunity,  he 
made  an  eighth  attempt ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  good  fortune  forsook 
him.  He  was  detected  in  the  act,  and  committed  for  trial  to  the  house 
of  detention  at  Werden.  Here  he  determined  to  cheat  justice  of  its 
due,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  at  suicide  by  endeavouring  to  open 
an  artery  with  a  nail  He  was  immediately  hand-cufled  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  attempt  But  his  ingenuity  foiled  his  jailers.  Con- 
triving to  secrete  some  nails,  he  managed  to  fix  them  in  the  wall  with 
their  points  outwards,  and  by  incessantly  knocking  his  head  against 
them,  he  finally  accomplished  his  purpose.  Some  people  thought  that 
Meisterbourg  was  mad ;  others  that  he  was  only  wicked.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  punished  for  poaching,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  by 
way  of  having  a  grand  revenge  upon  law  and  order,  that  he  formed  his 
diabolical  design  of  burning  the  town. 

-  It  is  curious  enough  that,  although  one  of  the  finest  wines  of  the 
Moselle  is  produced  at  Trarbach,  there  is  not  a  good  inn  in  the  place. 
Upon  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  mountains  that  overlook  the  town,  is 
grown  this  delectable  grape  ;  but,  I  must  observe,  it  is  not  a  red  wine, 
as  stated  by  Murray,  who  tells  us  the  "  best  red  wine  of  the  Moselle 
may  be  had  here."  There  are  no  red  wines  grown  on  the  Moselle. 
They  all  come  under  the  designation  of  white,  which  is  applied, 
in  common,  to  every  variety  of  the  delicate  straw-tinted  wines. 
It  is  here,  at  Trarbach,  that  the  Moselle  Mousseux  is  to  be 
procured  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  manufacture  of  sparkling 
wines  is  of  modem  date  in  Germany,  the  first  experiment  of  that  kind 
having  been  made  not  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  Esslingen  and 
Heilbronn,  from  the  inferior  Neckar  grape.  It  has  since  expanded  into 
a  considerable  trade,  and  is  now  carried  on  extensively  at  Hockheim, 
Mayence,  and  Coblentz.  In  1861,  the  sale  of  sparkling  Hock  and 
Moselle  was  estimated  at  one  million  bottles,  which,  although  only 
about  a  tenth  of  the  sale  of  champagne,  may  be  regarded  as  a  decisive 
evidence  of  the  rapid  advance  they  have  made  in  public  favour.  But 
he  who  desires  to  have  the  genuine  sparkling  wine  on  his  table 
must  take  a  little  trouble  to  secure  it  When  the  best  class  of  grape  is 
selected  for  the  purpose,  a  wine  is  produced  equal  to  the  highest  range 
of  champagne;  but  the  German  manufacturers  sometimes  resort  to  the 
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^ame  process  for  the  sake  of  passing  off  their  inferior  Vines  under  the 
palatable  disguises  of  sweetness  and  effervescence.  It  is  well-known, 
also,  that  large  quantities  of  the  poorest  German  wines  are  imported 
into  France  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  champagne ;  a 
piece  of  roguery  which  is  balanced,  on  the  German  side,  by  l^e  sale  of 
German  wines  as  veritable  champagne,,  with  French  labels,  brands,  and 
bottles.  A  still  worse  imposition  is  practised  in  France,  where  a 
spurious  sparkling  Moselle  is  manufactured,  and  sold  in  German 
bottles,  bearing  the  labels  of  fictitious  German  firms.  To  escape  these 
frauds,  you  must  obtain  your  wine  through  firms  on  the  continent  of 
established  reputation,  or,  still  better  from  the  growers,  if  you  can  find 
out  who  they  are.  The  names  of  the  growers  are,  in  fact,  the  brands  of 
the  genuine  wine,  and  I  am  sorry  my  information  on  this  point  is  scanty. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  best  qualities  of  any  of  these  wines  in 
small  quantities,  the  safest  course  is,  for  a  few  private  persons  to  unite 
and  purchase  a  whole  piece  direct  from  the  vineyard,  by  which  they 
will  be  sure  not  only  of  getting  the  piure  wine,  but  of  getting  it  at  the 
most  moderate  price. 

The  wines  of  the  Moselle  are  little  known  in  England  The  desig- 
nation Moselle,  which  we  use,  as  we  use  the  words  "  Hock  "  and  "Claret," 
indiscriminately,  conveys  no  notion  of  their  diversity.  Under  this 
general  title  are  included  the  wines  of  the.Saar,  a  tributary  of  the 
Moselle,  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  river  at  Couz,  a  few  miles 
above  Treves.  The  Saar  is  bordered  by  mountains  of  a  similar  geological 
formation  to  those  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  wines  have  many  traits  in 
common,  although  those  of  the  Saar  have  a  distinctive  character  of  their 
own.  I  have  collected  the  names  of  the  principal  grapes  of  the  Saar^ 
-each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  bouquet  and  other  special  qualities. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  German  term  "  fuder  "  means  a 
piece,  or  tun,  of  wine,  and  that  the  capacity  of  every  fuder  is  equal  to 
six  ohms,  each  ohm  containing  180  bottles.  This  delectable  catalogue 
is  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  merit 

1.  Scharzhofberger, — The  king  of  all  wines  of  the  whole  country, 
grown  by  Mr.  Koch.  The  whole  annual  produce  does  not  exceed  ten 
to  twelve  fuder,  worth  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  huinired 
Prussian  thalers  per  fuder;  about  ^150  to  ;;^i8o  sterling.  This  wine 
sells  in  the  hotels  at  Trfeves  at  2  th,  15  gr.,  about  7^.  dd,  English, 
per  bottle.  Its  delicacy  is  marvellous;  it  transcends  champagne  in 
perfume  and  lightness ;  and  is  free  from. that  flowery  sweetness  which  is 
present  to  excess  in  the  inferior  sparkling  wines  of  this  region. 

2.  Oheremmeter, — In  some  years  this  wine  has  been  known  to  be  aS" 
|;ood  as  the  Scharzhoiberger,  but  it  never  commands  the  same  high 
price.  It  varies  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  thalers  per 
fuder.    The  price  m  the  hotels  is  i  tL  10  gr.,  equal  to  4r.  English. 
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3.  Wawemer  Herrenherger, — ^A  wine  grown  on  the  estate  of  Mn 
Frederick  Lintz.  Light  and  highly  palatable ;  and  much  more  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  English  taste  than  most  of  the  wines  whose  names 
and  vintages  bewilder  the  traveller  in  the  "Wein-karte  "  at  a  German 
hotel  It  is  comparatively  cheap,  the  price  per  fuder  being  from  three 
hmidred  to  four  hundred  dialers.  In  the  hotel  it  is  priced  at  1  thaler, 
3J.  English. 

4.  Bochsieiner. — Produced  near  Saarburg ;  worth  from  three  himdred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  per  fuder. 

5.  Coerur, — ^This  is  the  only  red  wine  grown  on  the  Saar.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  locality  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  is  worth  about 
three  hundred  thalers  per  fuder. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  first  class  Saar  wines,  Canzemer^  WUHnger^ 
and  Geisberger,  The  principal  second  class  wines  are  the  Okfener^ 
Staadtery  Aiter,  and  Crettnacher, 

Between  the  Saar  and  the  Moselle  there  is  a  growth  of  intermediate 
wines,  called  Trier  Heckenweiney  that  is  Trfcves  Hedge-wines,  because 
they  are  not  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  These  wines  may  be 
thus  enumerated,  and  are  all  of  high  reputation :  Trurgdrhur; 
Griinhauser  (which  used  to  be  called  the  nectar  of  the  Moselle); 
Caseler;  and  Eitelsbacher, 

A  list  of  the  wines  actually  produced  on  the  Moselle  would  include 
many  growths  unknown  out  of  their  districts.  The  following  embraces 
only  the  principal  sorts.  Although  the  Brauneberger  is  here  placed 
fourth,  it  probably  enjoys  the  highest  popularity. 

1.  Piesporter, — This  general  name  includes  several  varieties  of 
excellent  wines  which  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piesport.  It 
is  considered,  by  accomplished  judges,  as  the  highest  quality  of  Moselle 
wine.  The  price  varies  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  thalers  per 
fuder. 

2.  Josephshoefer. — The  vineyard  belongs  to  Mr.  Mohr,  of  Treves,  and 
the  wine  commands  a  price  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
thalers. 

3.  Augenscheiner, — ^A  superior  wine,  grown  opposite  Treves.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Hospital  Administration,  and  yields  annually  about 
twenty-four  fuders. 

4.  Brauneberger, — ^A  wine  in  great  request,  grown  at  Dusemond  on 
the  left  bank.  It  commands  a  price  equal  to  about  ;^io  or  ^la 
English  the  ohm  of  180  bottles. 

5.  Zeltinger, — Grown  at  and  near  Zeltinger,  between  Bemcastel  and 
Trarbach ;  the  largest  wine  production  of  the  Moselle,  averaging  about 
one  hundred  and  fifly  fuders  annually.  It  carries  a  price  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thalers  per  fuder. 

These  are  all  first-class  wines,  and  the  list  might  be  easily  augmented 
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The  second-class  wines  embrace  the  Graacher;  Cobemer  Ulener; 
Cfoefer;  Kinheimer;  Berncasteler;  Winniger,  grown  in  a  thriving  village 
near  Coblentz,  and  bearing  an  hotel  price  of  about  ^d,  a  bottle ;  and 
many  others.  There  are  numerous  wines  produced  in  the  villages  of  an 
inferior  quality:  such  as  Neumagen,  Losmichy  Trittenheim,  Thronec^ 
Winterich^  Woify  &c.  But  they  rarely  travel  out  of  Germany,  and  are 
best  appreciated  in  their  own  localities. 

As  compared  with  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  which  are 
loaded  with  brandy  at  various  per  centage,  ranging  from  three  up 
to  twenty  per  cent,  German  wine  is  a  perfectly  innocent  beverage. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  buyer  who  procures  the  true  German 
Hippocrene,  from  a  reliable  source,  may  congratulate  himself  upon 
possessing  a  wine  in  which  there  is  less  brandy  than  in  any  other 
in  Europe.  Yet  these  wines  are  known  to  be  capable  of  preserving 
their  strength  and  perfume  for  a  century.  "  Rhenish,"  as  it  used  to 
be  familiarly  designated,  was  known  in  England  so  far  back  as  the  14th 
century,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  its  price  was  fixed  at  £$  a 
tun,  or  fuder ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  a 
great  variety  of  wines  were  in  use,  the  price  was  limited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  iid,  per  quart  The  "old  brown  Hock" — a  name 
applied  to  the  first  quality,  and  most  celebrated  vintages  of  the 
Rudesheimer,  a  powerful  wine  made  from  the  Orleans  grape,  and  taking 
rank  immediately  after  the  Schloss,  Johannisberg,  and  the  Steinberg, — 
which  used  to  be  in  high  fashion  in  England  some  forty  years  ago,  is 
still  to  be  occasionally  picked  up  of  the  vintage  of  181 1  (the  year  of 
the  comet),  and,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  of  the  vintage  of  1783. 

The  statistics  of  the  wine  cultivation  in  the  Moselle  district  offer 
some  interesting  results.  The  produce  per  acre,  on  an  average  of  five 
years,  amounts  to  four  and  a  half  ohm — eight  hundred  and  ten  bottles. 
The  whole  area  under  cultivation  in  1859  was  22,255  acres,  which  pro- 
duced, in  round  numbers,  100,000  ohm.  The  vineyards  are  valued  at 
nine  hundred  thalers  per  acre,  which  yield  a  total  capital  of  twenty 
million  thalers,  equal  to  three  million  pounds  sterling  English. 
Remembering  that  this  capital  is  invested  in  a  barren  surface,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  would  otherwise  be  wholly  unprofitable,  the  fact  is 
full  of  interest  and  importance  j  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  vines  are  capable  of  supporting  a  larger  nominal  population, 
in  a  given  area,  than  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

These  are  our  Grapes.    Next  month  our  Goblets. 
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SOCIAL     SCIENCE. 

,  The  Edinburgh  People  seem  detennined  that  the  approacluiig  Social  Science 
Congress  shall  be  as  brilliant  and  successful  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Members  and 
Associates  are  invited  by  H.  M.  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Manufactures  to  a  grand  conversazione  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  on  the  I2th  of 
October,  in  which  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  will  co-operate  by  an  exhibition  of 
Scottish  Art.  Several  soirhs  are  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  a  banquet 
in  the  Music  Hall  on  Tuesday  the  14th  October.  The  several  Departments  will  meet 
under  the  Presidency  of  Hon.  Lord  Curriehill,  Nassau  \V.  Senior  Esq.,  Hon.  Lord 
Neaves,  Professor  Christison,  M.D.,  and  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  M'NeiU,  G.C.B. 
Lord  Brougham  retains  his  office  as  President  of  the  Association. 

Among  the  more  important  papers  to  be  read  in  their  respective  Departments  may 
be  mentioned : — 

The  Lancashire  Cotton  District.     By  Edmund  Potter,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Carlisle. 

A  Draft  of  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  House  Property  by  the  Working 
Classes  in  large  Towns.     By  Thomas  Hare,  Esq. 

Reports  on  Penal  Servitude  and  Prison  Discipline.  By  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B. 
Adderley,  M.P. 

The  Amendments  required  in  Female  Convict  Prisons.     By  Miss  Hill. 

The  Health  of  the  Indian  Army.     By  Miss  Nightingale. 

The  Inspection  of  Middle  Schools  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Rev.  J.  P. 
Norris. 

Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  University  Certificate  Examinations.  By  W.  T. 
Dalgleish,  Esq. 

The  State  of  Education  in  America.     By  C.  Walford,  Esq. 

The  Unfit  Employments  in  which  Women  are  Engaged.    By  Miss  Emily  FaithftilL 

The  Relation  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,     By  R.  Torrens,  Esq. 

The  Changes  produced  by  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Navigation  Laws,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  Interests  of  the  Community.     By  D.  W.  Henderson,  Esq. 

Report  of  a  Discussion  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  at  the 
Berlin  Statistical  Congress.     By  Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  better  known  as  Margaret  Maria  Brewster,  contributes  a  paper  on  the 
Functions  of  the  Primary  Schoolmistress ;  and  Miss  L.  Twining,  on  The  Young,  the  Aged 
and  the  Incurable  in  Workhouses.  John  Plummer,  a  working-man,  writes  on  the 
Difficulties  of  Working-men  with  relation  to  Publichouses  and  Beershops.  As  usual, 
an  opportunity  is  affiarded  for  bringing  forward  novel  ideas  of  doubtful  wisdom,  such 
as  "  The  desirability  of  wall-papers  being  designed  for  educational  purposes,"  &c. 

In  the  Discussions,  the  Scotch  element  is  expected  to  predominate.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  these  perambulating  Associations,  that  they  bring  out  the  specialties  of 
the  various  districts  in  which  they  temporarily  locate  themselves. 

Manchester  Church  Congress.— [Secretary,  Mr.  John  Duffield,  2,  Essex 
Chambers,  Essex  Street,  Manchester.] 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  close  of  the  Congress  at  Oxford  in  1862, 
a  Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Congress  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  to  be  held  in  Manchester,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  with  a  view  to  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  meetings  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
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and  Thursday,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  October,  at  wliich  papers  will  be  read  intio- 
dactory  to  discussions  on  the  following  subjects : — 


1.  Church  Extension.  ' 

2.  Supply  and  Training  of  Ministers. 

3.  Lay  Co-operation. 

4.  The  Church  in  Ireland. 

5.  Management  of  a  Large  Parish. 


6.  Parochial  Mission  Women. 

7.  Growth  of  the  Church  in  Lancashire. 
&  Colonial  Church  (a),  Law  of;  {&) 

Supply  of  Native  Ministers.    ~ 
9.  Day  ana  Sunday  Schools. 

Papers  will  also  be  read  and  discussed  in  Sections  on — Free  and  Open  Churches ; 
Clergy  Discipline ;  Modes  of  Augmenting  Small  Livings  and  Tithe  Redemption ; 
Rural  Deaconal  Meetings,  Diocesan  Synods,  and  Convocation. 

Church  Architecture  and  Church  Music  will  be  the  Subjects  of  Evening  Lectures, 
with  illustrations.  The  Congress  will  be  preceded  by  a  service  at  the  Cathedral  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Tickets,  price  fr.  each,  admitting  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Congress,  will  be  issued  on  application  to  the  Secretaries. 

Miss  Rye  writes  to  the  Times,  from  Kaiapoi,  in  a  discouraged  tone.  She  describes 
the  colonists  as  wanting  in  hospitality,  and  careless  about  the  work  in  which  she  is 
engaged.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  the  Canterbury  settlement, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  reverse  might  have  been  expected.  Miss  Rye*s  letter 
confirms  the  doubts  of  those  who  have  questioned  whether  the  disparity  of  the  sexes 
in  the  colonies  is  not  a  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  an  unsettled  state  of 
society.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the  want  of  women  were  felt  to  be  a 
remediable  evil,  the  better  class  of  colonists  would  take  some  effectual  measures  for 
encouraging  female  emigration.  That  they  are  not  doing  so,  indicates  a  conviction 
on  their  part  that  an  excess  in  the  male  population  is  a  necessary  condition- of  pioneer 
life.  This  is  no  argument  against  making  it  safe  and  easy  for  respectable  women  to 
emigrate  by  means  of  such  agencies  as  those  of  Miss  Rye  and  the  other  Emigration 
Societies,  but  it  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  not  expecting  that  the  emigration  of  single 
women  will  ever  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  any  serious  impression 
upon  English  society. 

The  following  address  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association : — 

"  The  death  of  a  yoiuig  dressmaker  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  busy  London  season 
which  has  just  closed,  suddenly  roused  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  condition  of 
Iier  dass. 

"In  1842  a  Royal  Commission  disclosed  the  hardships  and  sufferings  which 
thousands  of  young  women  and  girls  were  enduring  from  overwork  and  overcrowding 
in  dressmaking  establishments.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  better  their  condition,  thousaiids  are  still  suffering  to 
almost  as  great  an  extent  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

*'  The  general  remuneration  of  needlework  is  so  small  that  needlewomen  cannot 
cam  sufficient  wages  in  the  ordinary  hours  of  labour,  and  are  compelled  to  overtask 
their  strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  living. 

"  There  are  few  who  actually  drop  overdriven  before  our  eyes  ;  yet,  though  such 
•cases  may  be  comparatively  rare,  they  result  from  a  cause  in  constant  operation,  a 
cause  which,  sooner  or  later,  produces  its  disastrous  and  fatal  effects. 

**  The  system  of  work  in  dressmaking  establishments  could  not  be  kept  up  but  for 
the  constant  succession  of  fresh  workers  who  come  from  the  country — ^not  a  few  of 
them  to  return  with  broken  constitutions  to  a  life  of  enfeebled  health,  or  an  early 
^rave,  the  one  season  taking  the  whole  summer  of  their  young  lives. 

*'  The  system  pursued  is  as  follows  : — The  girls  in  the  large  London  houses  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  thoroughly  respectable.    Character  is  required  by  the  managen, 
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and  is  maintained  in  their  establishments.  This  is  a  great  point,  for  many  of  tbem 
are  orphans,  often  well  educated  and  well  conducted,  to  whom  diaracter  is  dearer  than 
life.  In  a  good  house  of  business  they  are  able  to  secure  protection.  A  girl  is 
usually  sent  to  the  business  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  and  bound  for  about  three  years. 
A  premium  of  from  20/.  to  50/.  Is  paid  on  entrance,  and  she  receives  board  and 
lodging  during  the  time  of  her  apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  becomes 
an  'improver'  for  one  year  or  more,  receives  her  board  and  lodging,  but  is  still 
dependant  on  her  own  resources  for  her  other  wants.  By  this  time  her  little  ca|utal 
is  generally  exhausted,  and  she  begins  to  earn  a  salary  varying  according  to  her 
abilities  from  12/.  to  50/.  a  year. 

"  We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  passes  through  this  ordeal  with 
unimpaired  health.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  moderate  amount  of  sedentary 
labour  would  be  imhealthy  if  relieved  by  no  exercise  whatever.  The  apprentices 
seldom  cross  the  threshold  except  on  Sundays.  The  rooms  in  which  they  work  are 
always  badly  ventilated ;  the  rooms  in  which  they  sleep  are  worse.  Add  to  this  a 
yearly  strain  of  four  months'  duration,  when  all  the  bodily  powers  are  daily  and 
systematically  overtasked ;  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours'  labour  are  demanded  from 
these  victims  of  fashion.  Sitting  all  these  hours  in  dose  rooms,  or,  still  worse, 
standing  over  some  delicate  material  which  must  not  be  injured  by  a  touch,  no 
wonder  that  they  frequently  faint  at  their  task ;  indeed  it  is  so  common  that  little  or 
no  notice  is  taken  of  it.  Constant  headache  and  pains  in  the  back,  loss  of  sight,  and 
loss  of  appetite,  ending  in  complete  prostration  and  consumption,  are  the  results. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  dressmakers  who  have  married  or  gone  into  business  to 
prove  that  permanent  injury  is  done  to  the  health  even  of  the  strongest  Among  the 
former  we  have  numerous  instances  of  distressing  weakness  from  functional  derange- 
ment, clearly  traceable  to  their  work,  entailing  great  suffering  and  debility  on  them, 
and,  without  doubt,  on  their  children. 

•*  All  this  occurs  in  a  trade  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  healthy.  And  whose  fault 
is  it  ?  '  We  cannot  help  it,'  say  the  employers ;  *  for  ladies  will  have  their  dresses  to 
the  day ;  they  give  short  notice  and  take  long  credit,  and  it  is  hard  to  pay  our  way 
and  please  them.'  'We  cannot  help  it,'  say  the  ladies ;  'we  are  willing  to  give  a 
good  price  for  good  work,  but  we  cannot  take  chaige  of  work  and  workrooms.' 
'  We  can  help  it  least  of  all,'  say  the  poor  girls  ;  '  for  we  must  keep  our  situations  or 
starve— or  worse.' 

"  After  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions^ 
which  we  believe  could  mitigate  and  in  time  remove  the  deplorable  evils  which  we 
have  pointed  out 

"To  the  Ladies. — ^We  do  not  consider  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  'Association 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  among  Dressmakers  and  Milliners'  were 
fruitless.  They  did  not  meet  the  magnitude  and  universal  prevalence  of  these  evils, 
but  they  almost  abolished  Sunday  working,  and  reduced  somewhat  the  excessive  hours 
of  labour  in  the  large  houses  of  business.  The  co-operation  of  ladies  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  social  reform  to  be  achieved.  They  may  ascertain  with  little  difficulty 
the  character  of  the  house  they  employ,  and  whether  its  workpeople  are  treated  with 
consideration.  They  may  refrain  from  unreasonable  demands  as  to  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  They  can  pay  their  bills,  a  duty  which  has  a  still  more  important  bear- 
ing on  the  question.  Employers  with  large  capital  may  not  care  about  early  payment — 
indeed,  ladies  have  sometimes  to  complain  that  their  bills  are  not  ynt  in,  and  they  do 
well  to  complain,  for  the  interest  lost  by  late  payments  must  be  made  up  by  large  pro- 
fits, so  that  they  pay  for  delay,  and  suffer  from  the  temptation  to  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance induced  by  the  habit  of  keeping  a  running  account  But  to  the  smaller 
capitalist  the  system  of  long  credit  often  leads  to  ruin.  One  employer  stated  to  us 
that  he  had  above  5,000/.  due  to  him,  and  was  thereby  brought  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
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ruptcy,  and  this  is  neither  a  rare  nor  an  extreme  instance.  And,  be»des  this,  the  long 
credit  sjrstem  keeps  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists.  If  ladies  paid  their 
bills  quarterly,  a  greater  number  of  workwomen  would  be  able  to  become  principals 
in  the  business,  and  this  would  lead  to  a  fairer  division  of  the  profits,  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  employer  to  increase  the  number  of  workers,  and  to  pay  them  r^;ularly 
and  liberally. 

**To  the  Employers. — ^We  are  ready  to  admit  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
labour,  and  the  desire  of  many  among  them  to  be  not  only  just  but  liberal  towards 
those  whom  they  employ.  Such  persons  will  be  glad  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out 
their  intentions.  Others  must  be  reached  by  the  imperative  voice  of  self-interest.  It 
has  been  proved  that  no  overwork  is  really  profitable, — that  the  worker,  when  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  are  maintained  by  sufficient  rest,  does  more  and  better  work  than 
when  exhausted  and  harassed  by  fatigue.  We  believe  a  season  is  quite  enough  for  this 
law  to  operate,  and  that  much  ignorance  has  prevailed  on  this  pofnt,  and  also  with 
regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and  we  would  earnestly  draw  the  attention  of 
employers  to  both.  By  securing  sufficient  outdoor  assistance  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  so  as  to  avoid  beginning  the  late  hour  system,  the  skilled  inmates  would  be 
kept  up  to  their  highest  energy  and  efficiency,  and  the  result  would,  we  believe,  be 
found  equally  if  not  more  profitable  in  the  long  run.  A  wholesome  atmosphere  would 
also  powerfully  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

**  To  the  Workwomen. — No  thorough  change  in  the  system  will  be  brought  about 
till  the  workwomen  can  combine  to  demand  what  is  right  for  themselves.  For  this 
end  they  should  be  alive  to  the  deep  injury  which  they  are  likely  to  receive,  as  health 
once  broken  can  never  be  completely  regained.  Their  parents  or  guardians  should 
endeavour  to  protect  young  girls  from  overwork  and  overcrowding  during  the  period 
of  apprenticeship,  or,  finding  this  impracticable  because  of  competition  in  the  trade, 
they  should  turn  the  smaU  capital  necessary  at  starting  into  some  other  channeL 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  and  which  has,  we  fear,  been  over* 
looked  or  set  aside.  There  are  many  trades,  especially  those  which  minister  to  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  their  own  sex,  for  which  women  are  more  suitable  and  as 
competent  as  men,  into  which  young  girls  might  enter,  if  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
education  and  training.  The  power  to  write  well  and  to  keep  accounts,  would  open 
to  them  many  of  the  lighter  and  better  paid  situations  in  shops ;  and  such  easy 
feminine  trades  as  ladies'  hairdressing  would  naturally  fall  into  their  hands  if  they 
could  gain  the  requisite  skill.  Indeed,  even  among  needlewomen,  skill  is  much 
wanted,  and  will  always  secure  better  remuneration  and  position.  There  are  plenty 
of  workers — too  many ;  but  good  workers  are  rare,  and  till  the  competition  for 
situations  in  which  health  is  sacrificed  is  lessened,  fewer  will  be  able  to  rise  into  the 
rank  of  skilled  workers,  and  demand  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

•*  Public  sympathy  and,  it  may  be,  legislative  enactment,  may  aid  them  in  their 
demand  ;  and  there  is  one  mode  in  which  public  support  might  aid  largely,  and  in  the 
most  legitimate  way,  by  encouraging  and  patronizing  the  establishment  of  houses  of 
business  on  the  principle  of  partnership  or  co-operation.  By  combining  the  capital 
of  their  skill  and  industry,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  dressmakers  from  becoming, 
to  a  great  extent,  their  own  employers,  if  ladies  would  be  induced  to  pay  ready 
money,  or  not  take  more  than  three  months'  credit.  They  might  also  aid  in  the  task 
of  opening  fresh  employments  to  women  by  asking  for  their  services,  in  preference 
to  those  of  men,  in  such  things  as  attendance  in  shops,  hairdressing,  &c. 

**  It  is  only  by  efforts  thus  combined,  and  by  attention  to  the  laws  which  r^;ulate 
work  and  wages,  that  the  condition  of  dressmakers  can  be  permanently  improved. 
We  hope  such  an  effort  will  be  made  before  another  season  has  added  its  victims  to  a 
system  of  cruel  and  unnecessary  overwork," 
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Observaiiom  oh  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  Stational  Reports^  tubmitted  to  her  hy  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  o^  the  Army  in  Indies  By  Florence 
Nightingale.  With  Illustrations.  [Stanford,  zs.  6</.] — ^The  evidence  collected  hj  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India  was  submitted  in  MS. 
to  Miss  Nightingale,  with  a  request  that  she  would  make  some  observations  npon  iL 
Her  comments  were  appended  to  the  official  Rej>ort  of  the  Commission,  and  are  now 
reprinted  from  it.  A  detailed  account  of  sanitary  deficiencies  cannot  be  pleasant 
reading,  but  when  such  abominations  exist,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  exposed 
with  an  unsparing  hamd.  In  the  sections  headed  '*  Intemperance "  and  "  Soldien' 
Wives,"  Miss  Nightingale  protests  bjiefly  but  forcibly,  against  the  notion  that  vice  is 
to  be  checked  by  licensing  it  and  taking  it  under  Government  superintendence,  and 
uxges  a  resort  to  the  more  rational  and  Christian  plan  ci  removing  temptation  and 
holding  out  incitements  to  good  conduct. 

Tracts  for  Parents  and  Daughters,  No.  I.  How  shaU  I  Educate  my  Dentgktert 
No.  2.  Shall  my  Daughter  learn  a  Business  f  [Emily  Faithfall.  i</.] — We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  Miss  Boucherett's  excellent  little  manual,  entitled  *' Hints 
on  Self- Help."  The  tracts  before  us,  by  the  same  writer,  deserve  equally  hearty 
commendation.  Miss  Boncherett  has  not  altogether  escaped  what  Dr.  Temple  has 
called  the  prevalent  heresy  of  the  day,  that  of  wanting  to  make  sdiool  a 
substitute  for  apprenticeship.  This  appears  especially  in  Tract  No  i., 
where  parents  are  recommended  to  be  guided  in  their  choice  of  a  school 
by  the  proposed  future  occupation  of  the  daughter,  and  not  to  let  her  learn 
unnecessary  things ;  it  being  forgotten,  apparently,  that  the  true  principle  in  uhoi^ 
training  is  to  educate  the  human  being,  the  specific  teaching  coming  later  in 
life.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Boucherett  intends  chiefly  to  protest 
against  the  common  practice  of  giving  girls  no  apprenticeship  at  alL  As  a  general 
rule,  Miss  Boucherett  has  quite  a  gift  for  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  her  style  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  rare. 

Border  and  Bastille.  By  the  Autho^of  "  Guy  Livingstone  "  [Tinsley.  lox.  6</.]— The 
Border  is  the  boundary-line  pro  tern,  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies ; 
the  Bastille,  the  prison  to  which  the  author  paid  an  involuntary  visit  of  some  weeks*  dura- 
tion. The  facts  are  these.  The  author  of  **  Guy  Livingstone,"  known  as  a  novelist  of 
some  repute,  determined  late  last  autumn  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Confederate  States  as 
a  volunteer  aide  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  He  had  a  miserable  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  and  a  scarcely  less  miserable  journey  from  New  York  to  Baltimore.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  that  modem  Capua,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  Border. 
What  with  the  bad  roads,  and  the  bad  weather,  and  the  vexatious  vigilance  of  the 
Federal  pickets,  he  had  a  harassing  time  of  it,  and  after  repeated  failures  and 
disappointments,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to 
Washington,  and  lodged  in  a  wing  of  the  Old  CapitoL  Owing  to  official  delays  he 
was  detained  there  for  eight  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  set  free,  on 
signing  a  promise  to  leave  the  United  States  at  once,  and  not  to  return  during  the 
existing  rebellion. 

This  small  stock  of  adventure  would  not  appear  very  promising  as  the  material 
for  an  octavo  volume,  and  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  author  on  the  admirable 
use  he  has  made  of  his  scanty  resources.  Taken  by  themselves,  the  incidents  have 
very  little  in  them,  but  there  is  a  forcible  manner  of  describing  them,  and  a  dexterous 
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adaptation  of  phrases  culled  from  the  Bible  and  modem  authors,  which  saves  the 
narrative  from  any  suspicion  of  dolness.  The  personal  adventures  occupy  200  pages. 
The  renuuning  portion  of  the  volume  is  a  sort  of  statement  about  the  War  and  the 
state  of  afiiurs  generally. 

Our  author  announces  himself  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  South,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  remarkable  that  he  has  managed  to  make  out  so  good  a  case  for  the  North. 
With  creditable  candour,  he  tells  us  that  he  bears  no  grudge  against  any  individual 
Unionist,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Judge- Advocate,  "simply  because  to 
him  alone  can  I  trace  deliberately  unfair  dealing  and  intentional  discourtesy."  He 
complains  bitterly,  indeed,  of  the  delay  ^^ch  took  place  in  the  hearing  of  his  case, 
and  attributes  it  to  the  insolent  indifference  of  the  Republican  Administration.  But 
we  cannot  help  fancying  that  we  have  heard  of  instances  under  more  than  one  purely 
monarchical  government,  in  which  political  prisoners  have  been  detained  without  trial 
for  even  longer  periods,  and  under  still  worse  conditions.  The  author  draws  a 
heartrending  picture  of  "the  effect — ^moral,  intellectual,  and  physical — ^produced  by 
these  eight  weeks  of  imprisonment."  But  this  seems  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to 
'*a  temperament  somewhat  Impatient  and  prone  to  anger,*'  which  made  him  less 
able  than  other  men  to  brook  restraint.  There  were  alleviations.  Books  and  news- 
papers were  freely  supplied,  and  writing  materials  also,  the  greater  part  of  this  volume 
having  been  written  in  the  Old  Capitol. 

The  observations  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  American  question  are  not  of  much 
value,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  deny — ^what  is  so  often  denied 
in  England — that  Slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  quarrel  Like  other  Englishmen,  this 
writer  speaks  approvingly  of  gradual  emancipation,  but  without  attempting  to  explain 
why  his  Southern  friends,  who  feel  so  much  more  kindly  towards  the  negroes  than 
the  Black  Republicans  and  Abolitionists,  have  never  initiated  any  movement  in  this 
direction. 

** StonnvaW''  Jackson ^  laU  General  of  tlie  Confederate  States  Army.  Biographical 
Sketchy  and  an  Outline  of  his  Virginian  Campaigns*  By  the  Author  of  "  Life  in  the 
South."    [Chapman  and  Hall.     2j.  6^.] 

Three  Weeks  in  Majorca,  By  William  Dodd,  A.M.  [Chapman  and  Hall.  5/.] 
— ^Dining  one  day  in  the  spring  of  1862,  at  the  public  table  oi  Las  Quatro  Naciones  at 
Barcelona,  Mr.  Dodd  **  chanced  to  sit  next  to  a  gentleman  just  arrived  from  Majorca." 
His  discourse  roused  Mr.  Dodd's  interest,  and  he  "  resolved,  on  the  moment,  to  pass 
over  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  thence  cross  to  Valencia,"  What  he  saw  and  learnt 
is  related  in  a  simple  unambitious  style,  not  without  liveliness,  though  free  from  the 
vice  of  overdone  facetiousness.  The  island  of  Majorca,  or  Mallorca  as  the  natives 
t:all  it,  has  occupied  a  not  inconspicuous  place  in  history,  and  Mr.  Dodd  gives  some 
account  of  its  past.  But  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  sharing  in  the  general  renaissance 
which  seems  to  be  going  on  throughout  Spain.  Mr.  Dodd  visited  the  schools,  and 
examined  the  children,  promising  them  that  on  his  return  to  Engkmd,  he  would  tell 
all  his  friends  "what  good  children  there  are  in  Mallorca,  and  how  well  they  are 
taught."  He  compares  the  education  with  that  of  the  poor  in  England,  to  the 
disadvantage    of   the   latter;    and    attributes    our    inferiority   to    our    "unhappy 

religious  differences It  is  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  sects,  the  consequence, 

or  abuse,  of  our  religious  liberty,  which,  as  regards  education,  as  well  as  many  other 
benevolent  objects,  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  work  as  the  Spaniards  do,  with  one 
will  towards  the  same  end."  Our  author  sees  everything  in  Spain  couleur  de  rosCj 
and  his  evident  leaning  towards  the  High  .Church  view  of  things,  gives  a  spice  of 
variety  to  his  book.  One  chapter,  entitled  Religion,  Bigotry,  and  Persecution,  is  an 
apology  for  Spanish  intolerance.  The  defence  is  not  very  successful,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Roman  Catholicbm,  as  seen  in  Spain,  has  its  good 
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tide.  The  people  have  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  bf  good  mannen,  namely  tl&e 
universal  diffusion  of  mutual  respect  and  goodwill,  shown  in  free  and  graceful  courtesy. 
Mr.  Dodd  traces  this  really  valuable  trait  chiefly  to  their  religion,  which  he  thinks 
exerts  a  more  habitual  and  pervading  influence  over  the  life  of  the  people  than  our 
less  fervent  faith.  The  Spaniards  complain  that  the  English  are  not  simpaticos;  and, 
whatever  maybe  the  cause,  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  native,  spontaneous 
civility  to  everybody,  friend  or  stranger,  is  so  rare  among  us. 

A  LaJv's  Visit  to  Manilla  and  Japan.     By  Anna  D'A.    [Hurst  ^d  Blackett  14X.] 

A  Mining  Journey  across  The  Great  Andes;  with  explorations  in  the  Silver 
Mining  Districts  of  the  Provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendosa^  and  a  Journey  across  the 
Pampas  to  Buenos  Ayres.  By  Major  F.  Ignacio  Rickard,  F.G.S.,  &c,  Government 
Inspector-General  of  Mines,  Argentine  Republic  With  two  maps.  [Smith  and 
Elder,  ^s,  6d,'\ — ^This  book  is  not  so  substantial  as  its  title  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  and  d  reader  on  the  look-out  for  information  will  probably  be  disappointed  in 
it.  The  chief  interest  of  the  journey  consists  in  its  being  over  comparatively  new 
ground,  and  in  a  rising  country.  Major  Rickard  writes  in  a  slight,  sketchy  style,  and 
prints  in  large  type.     The  result  is  a  fair  specimen  of  second-rate  books  of  travd. 

Andrew  Deverel:  the  History  of  an  Adventurer  in  New  Guinea,  2  vols, 
[Bentley.  I2j.] 

Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers,  By  Andrew  Wyntcr,  M.  D.  [Hardwicke. 
dr.] — Everybody  likes  to  be  amused  ;  many  people  like  also  to  be  instructed.  It  is 
to  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  Dr.  Wynter  contrives  to  gild  the  pill — ^making  his 
readers  feel  that  they  are  learning  something  without  the  slightest  effort — that  we  may 
trace  the  popularity  of  his  writings.  They  are  light  literature,  of  the  lightest,  but  they 
are  not  absolutely  empty.  It  is  true  that  the  kernel  contained  in  them  is  mere 
"information  "  of  the  sort  that  moderately  intelligent  people  gather  from  each  other 
in  the  course  of  a  journey ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  informed  than  to  be  lectured,  and 
such  publications  as  the  collection  of  papers  before  us  have  their  value  in  diffusing 
knowledge,  and  in  occupying  minds  which  might  otherwise  be  feeding  on  less  whole- 
some food.  To  give  people  something  to  talk  about  is  by  no  means  a  useless  work, 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  Dr.  Wynter  has  the  advantage  of  A.  K-  H.  B.  and  other 
essayists,  who,  instead  of  supplying  materials  for  conversation,  do  it  all  themselves. 
The  title  of  this  book  conveys  very  little  idea  of  its  contents.  It  would,  however,  be 
difficult  to  find  one  which  would  adequately  represent  the  entirely  miscdlaneoua 
character  of  the  essays. 

Thoughts  on  Population  attd  the  Means  of  Comfortable  Subsistence  ;  with  Suggestions 
regarding  an  Increased  Supply  and  Lessened  Cost  of  Food  for  Childhood  and  the 
Industrial  Classes,  By  Agrestis.  [Longman.  4J.  6</.] — A  readable  little  volume  on 
an  important  subject.  The  best  part  is  where  the  author  leaves  theory  and  describes 
some  practical  experiments  for  increasing  the  production  of  nutritious  food. 

A  Guide  to  the  Unprotected  in  every-day  matters  relating  to  Property  and  Income,  By  a 
Banker's  Daughter.  [Macmillan.  3^*.  6^.] — ^A  capital  manual,  exactly  suited  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  carefully  written,  down  to  the  level  of  the  very  lowest 
capacity,  and  its  ultra  simplicity,  bordering  on  the  absurd,  makes  even  this  driest  of 
subjects  quite  amusing. 
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